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PREFACE. 


Thp  Gaj'etteer  of  Makrrfn  the  fir-^t  of  the  series  dealings 
with  the  divisions  cf  the  Kalat  State,  w  hich  is  to  be  published 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  ot  India. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  BaluchistAn  possesses  more  interest, 
wtetber  from  the  pdnt  of  vi«w  of  the  historian  or  the  ethno- 
graphist,  than  Makrdn.  It  was  famous  in  ancient  history 
under  the  name  of  Gedrosia,  and  much  was  written  about  it 
in  the  days  of  the  Cah'phate  by  the  Arab  greographers.  To 
the  ethnographist,  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
several  centuries  it  became  the  settlement  of  the  Baloch  pre- 
vious to  their  migration  eastward  towards  Kachhi  and  the 
Punjab.  It  still  contains  remnants  of  those  races,  the 
Koraic  and  the  M^ds,  which  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
accounts  ^iven  by  Arab  authors. 

In  1892  Lord  Curzon  wrote  :  "  Beluchistdn  comprises  the 
Gedrosia,  and  parts  of  the  Drangtana,  of  the  ancients  ;  and 
it  is  a  iiigaificant  illustration  of  the  obscurity  that  hatt  rarely 
lifted  from  these  regions,  and  of  the  precarious  political 
existence  which  till  lately  they  enjoyed,  that  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  written  of  a  period  1 ,700  years  ago,  were  equally 
applicable  to  their  condition  up  till  the  middle  of  the  century 
still  unexpired  : — 

*  We  can  scarcely'  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the 
sea  coast  of  Gedrosia  or  >tacran  which  extends  alony  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  J  ask  to  Cape  Gwadel.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  probably  many  ages  afterwards,  it  was 
thinly  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  of  Ichthyophagi,  who 
knew  no  arts,  who  acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  were 
divided  by  inhospitable  deserts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

•*  It  is  an  extraordinary,  but  nevertheless  a  true  fact,  that 
from  the  time  of  Alexander's  march  through  Gedrosia,  and 
the  navigation  of  his  auniiral  Ncarchus  along  its  shores,  we 
have  no  record  of  the  visit  of  a  European  to  the  interior  of 
BeluchistAn  until  1809/'* 

•Portia,  Vol.  II.  p.  354. 
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The  obscurity  noticed  l>y  Lord  Cuneon  has  now  gradually 
lifted  from  the  whole  of  Baluchistdn.    Owing,  however,  to 

its  remote  situation,  Makrdn  has  hitherto  been  the  least 
known  division  of  Kaldt  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ross's 
Menwrandum  on  Makrdn  and  a  few  magazine  articles,  little 
has  been  published  concerning'  it.  In  the  present  work  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  collate  whatever  published  in- 
formation  is  available  and  to  supplement  it  with  material 
gleaned  from  the  country  itself.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the 
Gazetteer  assistants,  Maulvi  Abdiir  Rab,  was  deputed  to 
Makrin,  where  he  spent  14  nionihs  in  in vestij^ating-  actual 
conditions  in  situ  during  1903-04,  and  1  am  indebted  to  him 
for  the  local  material  included  in  the  work. 

The  drafts  were  sent  to  Captain  F.  McConagheyp  Assist- 
ant Political  Agent,  Makrdn,  who  kindly  undertook  to 
scrutinize  them,  and  to  whom  I  tender  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  assistance  thus  afforded. 

QuBTTA,  Deceti^r  1905. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

MAKRAN  is  the  scNith-western  and  maritime  dividon  PuteiCAL 
of  the  Kalit   State  in  Baluchistdn,  lyln^  between  A§P1CT>. 

25'  i'  and  27*  21' N,  and  61*  39' and  '^5°  3*^'  E,  its  area, 
including^  the  Rakhshdn  and  Raghai  valleys,  which  belong- 
to  the  Nausherwanis  of  Khdrin,  being  about  261600  square 
mites. 

Generally  speakings  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bewidiifai». 
Sidh^n  range,  which  separates  it  from  Khdrdn,  on  the  east 
by  the  Jhalawin  country  and  part  of  Las  Beta,  on  the  west 
by  Persia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
northern  boundary  has  never  been  actually  defined,  but  it 
starts  from  a  point  near  Ivuhak  in  Persia  and  run^s  eastward, 
divfdiog  the  plain  of  Khirin  from  the  valley  of  the 
Rakhshdn  river.  According  to  local  authorities  the  water* 
shed  forms  the  boundary',  but  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  range,  the  most  northerly  point  held  by  the  Makrdn 
authorities,  is  Grawag^,  while  further  eastward,  although 
the  Sidhdn  range  forms  the  geographical  boundary  of 
Makrin  as  far  as  a  point  near  Shir^sa  Kaldt,  the  country 
from  a  point  eastward  of  the  Korlcidn  pass,  about  east 
long^itude  64*  20',  is  Nausherwani  country,  and  is,  some> 
times,  regarded  as  part  of  Khdrdn.  In  the  Rakhshdn 
valley  the  exact  limits  of  the  Khdns  and  Nausherwdni  area 
haw  :ie\L[  been  settled,  but  for  general  purposes  the 
boundary  line  may  be  assumed  lo  be  as  follows.  Starting 
from  Grawag,  It  follows  the  watershed  of  the  Koh-i-Sabz 
range  as  far  as  the  Bibt  Leri  pass ;  the  line,  frpin  this  point 
proceeds  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  Korkidn  pass 
and  along  the  watershed  of  the  Korkian  hills.   It  then  runs 
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south  to  K^nagi  Chah  ;  alter  this  point  the  line  is  disputed 
and  up  to  the  present  no  defii^te  bouodoty  has  been  deter* 
mined  between  Khirin  and  Makrin. 
The  northern  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  may  be  taken 

rougfhly  as  the  watershed  of  the  Koh-i-Patandar  portion 
of  the  Central  Makrdn  Rangfe,  and  it  follows  this  rang-e 
south-westward  to  a  point  opposite  to  and  west  of  Manguli- 
Kalit,  where  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  eastward  to  include 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Kolwa  valley.  Thence,  fdlow* 
ing^  the  range  between  Kolwa  and  Nondro,  it  crosses  south- 
eastwards  to  the  Midn  Garr,  which  it  follows,  and  proceeds 
southward  across  the  Makrdn  Coast  Rang-e  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hing-ol  valley  till  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles, 
probably  near  Hingfdj,  by  the  boundary  of  Las  B^la,  which 
here  encloses  a  long  strip  of  country  in  the  nei^hbour- 

bood  of  the  coast. 

The  exact  limit  of  this  part  of  Las  B4la  on  the  west  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  far  back  as  1862  it 
formed  a  matter  of  contention  between  the  ndib  of  K6ch 
and  the  Jdm  of  Las  Bela,  the  former  claiming  that  Makrdn 
extended  to  the  Basol  and  the  latter  that  the  boundary  of 
Las  B^ia  ran  as  far  as  the  Rumbar  river.   Sir  F.  Goldsmidi 

when  engaged  on  an  enquiiy  in  that  year  regarding  the 

local  limits  of  the  various  tracts  along  the  seaboard  in 

connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph 

line,  wrote  on  the  point  at  issue  :   '*  My  impression  on 

informal,  but  as  it  appeared  to  me  good  evidence  taken  in 

the  actual  locality  of  dbpute,  was  that  the  true  boundary 

would  be  found  in  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  intermediate 

to  the  two  places  before  named  (i.e.,  the  Basol  and  the 

Rumbar).    I  accordingly  suggested  in  my  English  letter 

that  Khor  Kalmat  should  be  held  to  be  the  terminus  at  the 

seaboard,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  Makola  hill  stream  should 

represent  the  prolongation  inland."*     Eventually,  as  the 

matter  was  still  under  dispute,      Khor  Kalmat  or  its 

victnity**  was  entered  in  the  agreement  with  the  Jim  of 

B^la  as  indicating  the  point  to  which  the  Jdm^s  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  the  Indo-European  wire 

extended. 

*  Letter  No.  19,  dated  February  aa,  1863,  frooi  Major  Goidamid  l« 

the  Commissioner  ia  Siod. 
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In  1904  the  matter  reeehred  the  attenttoa  of  Major  PBrnay. 
Showers,  Political  Agent,  KaUt,  and  the  sandhill  referred  Aeracie. 
to  by  Major  Goldsmid  having  l^n  located  as  a  small 
«mtoence  2  miles  and  80  yards  to  the  south-west  from  a 
point  near  Ji'hand-i-Chrih  on  the  Indo-European  Teleg^raph 
line:  the  Local  Government,  in  1905,  finally  settled  the 
■boundary  line  as  running  south  from  this  sandhill  to 
4he  nearest  point  on  Kalmat  Hor,  the  inlet  being  divided 
from  the  point  thus  reached  between  the  respective  terri* 
Tories,  the  east  shores  being  considered  as  B61a  territory, 
and  the  west  as  Mnlcrdn, 

The  western  boundary  was  defined  (ui  i\\<z  map,  but  not 
demarcated,  by  a  Joint  Commission  representing  England, 
Persia  and  Kalit  in  1871,  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid  being  the 
British  representative.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
are  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Histoiy.  Commencing  from 
the  northernmost  point,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest  from 
the  sea  on  the  M<ishlc61  river,  and  immediately  south  of  the 
Kiihak  fort,  the  line  runs  almost  due  south  to  a  point  near 
Parom,  from  which  place  it  turns  westward,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Nihing  river.  Near  Mand  it  bends  to  the 
eouth  and  finally  enters  the  sea  on  the  right  banic  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Dasht  river.  The  Kuhak  district  thus  lies  on 
the  Persian  side  of  the  border  at  its  northern  end,  while 
Panjgur,  Parom  and  its  dependencies,  Zdmurdn,  Bul<Sda, 
Mand  and  Dasht  lie  in  Kaldt.  In  the  plain  country  north 
of  Gwetter  bay,  the  line  is  drawn  through  the  Drdbol  hill  and 
between  the  rivers  BAho  and  Dasht  to  the  sea.  The  village 
of  Gwetter  lies  on  the  Persian  side. 

On  the  south,  the  Makrin  coast  line  extends  from  Kalmat 
to  Gwetter  bay,  a  distance  as  the  crow  flies  of  about  t6o 
miles. 

Makran  consists  of  two  parts,  to  which  the  word  makrdndt^     Origia  o( 
the  Makrins,  has  been  applied  by  some  writers.   That  Name, 
situated  in  Baluchistdn  is  generally  known  as  Kdch  MakrAn 
to  distinguish  it  from  Persian  Makrdn.   The  derivation  of 

the  word  Makrdn  has  been  much  discussed.  Shams-ul- 
ulama  J.  J.  Modi,  in  an  article  published  in  East  atid  West 
in  May  1904,  states  that  Hamzah  g^ives  it  as  a  contracted 
form  of  Mah  Kerdn,  from  mah  (town)  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  (ilenfit).   He  also  notices  the  derivation,  given  by 
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some  Arab  writers,  from  its  alleg-ed  founder,  Mokrin,  son  of 
FareW,  son  of  Sdm,  son  of  Noah.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich^ 
Dr.  Beliew,  and  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  consider  it  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian,  Mdhi  khordn^  i.e.,  fisb>eaters,  and  point  out 
tlwt  the  Greeks  id  Alexander's  time  aleo  called  the  people 
Icbfhyopbag'oi  also  sig-nifyiog  fish-eaters.  Lord  Corson  wj% 
it  is  a  Dravidian  name,  and  that  it  appears  as  Mokara  in  the 
**  Bribat  Sanhita,"  of  Varaha  Mihira,  in  a  list  of  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  India  on  the  west.*  Major  Sykes  offers  an 
entirely  ditierent  derivation  which  he  connects  ^^ith  the 
Sanscrit  word  aranya  or  irinya,  signifying  waste  or  swamp^ 
and  suggests  that  in  Maka  irimat  the  waste  of  If  aka,  he  has 
traced  the  origfin  of  tills  much  debated  word.  In  Sind>  he 
states,  the  modern  pronunciation  is  Hakardn,  exactly  the 
expression  of  Maka  irina. 

Makrdn  differs  from  other  parts  of  Baluchistdn,  except  the 
State  of  Las  B^la,  in  its  possession  of  a  fairly  long  line  of  sea* 
board.  Iidand,  the  general  character  of  the  countiy  is 
mountasnous  and  a  study  of  the  map  indicates  that  the 
mountains  cover  by  far  the  lar]gest  area  in  the  country. 
They  consist  of  three  main  rang^es,  traversing  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  the  southernmost  of  which  skirts  the  coast 
and  may  be  called  the  Makrdn  Coast  Rangfe  ;  proceeding- 
northward,  the  next  range,  occupying  the  centre  ot  the 
country,  is  the  Central  Makrin  Range  ;  while  in  the  north, 
separating  Makrdn  from  Khiriln,  is  the  Sidh^n  Range. 
Between  these  great  ranges  He  valleys  of  varying  width 
which  form  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  Those 
enclosed  by  the  Makrdn  Coast  Rans^e  on  the  south  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  200  feet  above  sea  level  and  may  be  called 
the  southern  or  coast  division,  consisting  of  Gazddn, 
KuUinch,  G wider  and  Gwidar*i-Nigwar,  and  Dasht  and 
Nigwar  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Dasbt  river.  The  second 
or  central  division,  enclosed  between  the  Makrdn  Coast 
Rang-e  and  the  Central  Makran  Rang^e,  consists  of  the  K^ch 
valley  from  Mand  to  Oshap,  lying^  at  an  elevation  of  about 
500  feet  with  the  subsidiary  valleys  of  Bulcda  and  Baigattar 

which  lie  about  1,000  feet  higher,  and  with  its  continuation 
in  the  plateau  of  Kolwa  also  at  a  higher  level.  This 

division  is  distini^uished  by  its  threat  heat.    The  third  and 
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iiorfbsni  dlviston,  which  possesses  a  hot  but  more  moderAte  Physical 
climate,  consists  of  Panjg^iir,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Rakhshio  - 

and  Gwdrg'o  generally,  R.'^.g'hni  and  the  little  basin  of  Parom. 
The  elevation  varies  from  about  jtooo  feet  on  the  west  to 
4,500  feet  on  the  north-east.  A  characteristic  of  the 
plains  of  the  southern  or  ooast  divinon  is  the  succession  of 
law  hills  wbidi  crop  up  from  the  centre  of  the  level  surfac* 
of  day  and  sand.  TheKteh  valley  is  distinguished  by  its 
extreme  narrowness  and  its  fertility;  the  valley  of  the 
Rakhshdn  is  wider  but  less  productive. 

The  coast  line,  from  Kalmat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  The  CoMi* 
river  in  G wetter  bay,  covers  about  200  miles  or  150  in  a 
Straight  Ime.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Khio  of  Kalit» 
however*  only  extends  from  Kalmat  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Barambdb  river  or  the  KuUnch  seaboard,  and  from  near 
Rcls  Pfshukdn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  river,  the  coast  line 
of  Dasht.  The  east  and  west  bays  of  Gwddar  are  in  the 
possession  of  Maskat.  The  boundary  near  Pi'shukdn  is 
disputedi  Maskat  claiming  to  Wdd-Rop  about  1^  miles  east 
ofGaoxand  the  people  of  Jiwnri  to  Darabbetau.  Karaift 
about  s  miles  west  of  Ris  Pfshukin. 

The.  coast  extends  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  its 
genera!  lie  be?n$y  somewhat  convex.  Owing-  to  the  small  rain- 
fall, the  salt  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  country,  it  is  almost  entirely  desert.  It  presents  a 
fuccesmon  oi  arid  clay  plains  impregnated  with  saliferous 
matter  and  intersected  with  water-courses.  From  diest 
plains  rise  precipitous  table-hills,  with  m<»t  fiutastic  peaks 
and  pinnacles,  varying:  in  height  above  sea  level  from  about 
3,000  feet  to  hillocks  of  20  or  30  feet  hifjh.  Further  inland, 
ranges  of  mountains  of  varying,'  heig^ht  extend  paraiiel  to 
the  coast  and  to  each  other,  bare,  rugged  and  scorched. 
;  The  coast  fine  b  de^y  Indented  with  bays,  but  its  most 
characteristic  feature  is  the  repeated  occurrence  of  pro- 
montories and  peninsulas  of  white  clay  cliffs  capped  with 
coarse  limestone  or  shelly  breccia  which  all  approach  the 
table-topped  form.  The  intermediate  coast  is  low,  with 
white  high  sanUhilU  or  low  sandhills  with  bushes  and 
tufts  of  grass  or  in  some  places  a  strip  of  very  low 
aand  with  extensive  salt  water  and  mangrove  swamps 
Iwhind  it^ 
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™^  There  is  little  vegetation  to  be  seen  except  here  and  theror 
a  clump  of  date  trees  indicating^  a  village.  Near  the  sea, 
the  rivers,  which  are  frequently  dry  or  nearly  so,  except 
after  rain,  become  salt  A'ater  creeks  which  are  only  navi- 
gable by  small  boats. 

The  sounding  are  firenerally  regular,  the  bank  generally 
running'  out  to  about  15  miles  where  it  ends  abruptly  some* 
times  quite  precipitously.  A  ship  drawing  3  or  4  fathoms 
can  seldom  approach  nearer  to  the  !nnd  than  3  miles.  Webb 
Bank  near  Astdlu  island  is  the  oiil>  place  dangerous  to 
navigation  along  the  coast  of  Baluchistan. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  littora]  and  the  coodittoas 
prevailing  will  be  found  in  the  Persian  GulfPOot  published 
by  the  Admiralty. 

The  rise  and  fa)!  of  the  tide  varies  in  different  parts  from 
6  to  10  feet  and  may  generally  be  considered  about  8  feet 
at  springs. 

The  bays  containing  the  best  ports  are  Pasni  and  Gwd.dar.. 
Gwetter  is  another  hn^  bay,  part  of  which  lies  withinr 
Makrdn.   The  Kalmat  creek  would  make  the  finest  harbour 

on  the  coast,  were  it  not  for  the  shoals  at  the  entrance  ? 
a  place  of  minor  importance  is  Ras  Shnmnl  Bandar.  The 
capabilities  of  these  places  for  landing  are  referred  to  under 
*  Harbours.' 

Menntalii*.  The  three  main  mountain  masses  in  Makrdn  are  con* 
nected  on  the  east  with  the  chain  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  Baluchistan  and  eventually  joins  the  Saf^d  Koh 
on  the  north-east.    Unlike  the  mountains  lying  immediately 

to  the  east  of  them,  however,  the  genera!  direction  of 
which  is  north  and  south,  the  Makrdn  x-aw^^^'^  extend  east 
and  west.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  southernmost  or 
Coast  Range  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  Central 
Range  which,  in  its  turn,  gives  place  in  general  elevation 
to  the  Sidhdn  Range  on  the  extreme  north.  AU  these 
ranges  exhibit  similar  characteristics  in  their  greater 
height  at  their  eastern  end,  and  their  gradual  decrease  irr 
elevation  as  they  trend  westward.  The  great  masses  oi 
rock  and  conglomerate  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  the  ranges  in  the  JhalawAo  country  are  absent  in  Makrin 
and  are  replaced  by  softer  formations  of  white  or  grey 
clay,  known  as  Mtfr,  and  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
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•stones.    The  Makriln  ranges  consist  of  successions  of  PHvsicAt 
ridg'es  scoured  and  cut  by  torrent  beds,  known  tsshipt 
which  are  always  dry  except  after  heavy  floods. 

Except  the  Bahrigarr  or  Coast  Range  none  of  the  moun- 
tains as  a  whole  have  defiidte  local  names,  but  each  hill 
and  slunilder  possesses  a  separate  denomination.  Hence 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  this  gaaetteer  to  give  the 
main  masses  such  names  as  appear  most  suitable  for  de> 
•scriptive  purposes. 

The  Coast  Range  or  Bahri^'^arr,  as  It  is  called  by  the  MakMo 
natives,  skirts  the  Arabian  5ea  tor  about  280  miles  between 
S5*  sa'  and  s6*  d  N.  and  61*  44'  and  66*  3'  E.  Its  width 
varies  from  35  to  70  miles»  and  the  parallel  ranges  of  which 
it  is  formed  descend  gradually  from  east  to  west.  At  its 
eastern  end  it  touches  the  H.iia  hills,  which  bound  the 
western  side  of  the  Las  Bcla  p!nin,  and  it  then  continues 
westward  in  one  confused  mass,  ut  which  little  is  known  to 
about  the  64th.  east  parallel  where  it  commences  to  bifurcatei 
the  main  mass  continuing  south-west  and  developing  into 
the  TdUr«4-band  ridge»  which  ends  abruptly  at  Sunt  Sar 
above  the  Dasht  river,  and  the  other  part  continuing  due 
west  from  Tal-d-sar,  south  of  Osh.-ip  in  a  well-defined 
ridge,  which  forms  the  southern  boundarv  of  the  K^ch 
valley,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Gokprosh  hills. 
Crossing  the  Dasht  river  the  Gokprosh  hills  continue  west- 
ward into  Persian  Makrdn. 

At  Pasnt  the  main  mass  runs  down  southward  to  the 
sea  after  which  it  again  retreats  to  enclose  the  Kulincb 
valley,  on  the  western  side  of  which  it  once  more  sends 
down  an  oflfshoot  southward  in  the  shape  of  the  Koh-d- 
Dr^b.  Throughout  its  length,  the  ridges  of  which  it  is 
composed  increase  gradually  in  height  to  the  northward,  the 
watershed  being  formed  by  the  northernmost.  As  the 
slopes  approach  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  hills  decreases 
and  in  many  places  they  are  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
confused  hillocks. 

At  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  range  is  the  striking  table- 
land of  Dhrun,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  ^hak,  5,177  feet 
above  sea  level.  Gaiioi  Buki  (3,871)  is  another  peak.  The 
fable4and  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  mountain  on 
which  It  lies  is  about  30  miles  long  and  9  wide  at  its  broadest 
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part.  It  is  accessible  by  three  routes,  the  Mazanrah  !rom 
the  north-east,  the  ChiUki  from  the  east,  and  the  Shak  from 
tke  west  The  easiest  is  the  Mexanr&h*  which  is  practicable 

.but  difficult  for  li^fhtly  laden  donkeys  and  bultpdcs.  The 
otiier  two  are  practicable  only  by  footmen.  At  the  top  is  a 
largfe  basin,  with  sides  much  higher  than  the  centre,  con- 
tainiag  an  irregular  alluvial  flat  with  the  remains  of  an  old 

.stronghold.  This  is  partly  irrigated  by  the  Dhrun-i-kaur, 
and  is  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of  Omriiri  Bisanjaus. 

.The  Gwahr&msai  MIrwiris  claim  bijjdr  and  other  pay- 

.  ments  from  the  inhabitants.  Sind  ib^  and  mountun  sheep 
are  found  on  the  mountain,  and  the  date  palms  in  the 

.  ravines  attract  the  bears.  In  ancient  days,  Dhrun  was  a 
refuge  for  outlaw  s  and  the  resort  of  all  border  miscreants 

.  requiring  any  asylum,  a  reputation  which  it  still  retains  to 
some  extent. 

.  To  the  south  of  Dhrdn  lies  Rod^ni  Kach  (4, 193)  and  south- 
•  ward  again,  in  Las  B^la  territory,  are  the  long  ridges  of 

Gor'in^'-attt  (4,181)  and  Tdloi  {3,022).  Westward  lies  .a 
confused  mass  of  ridges.  As  the  Tdldr-(5-band  emerges 
northward  of  Kuldnch,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  Rfzddn 
peak  (2,383),  Hapt^ri  (2,232),  Zahro  (1,428),  Karagt  {i,759)» 
Chappi-burzag    (2,495),    Dallgai-burzag  (2,968)  and  Dar- 

.wArai-bunag  (3,125),  the  highest  peak  of  this  part  of  the 
xange  until  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  Sunt-Sar  head  (587).  A 
separate  paragraph  describes  the  Gokprosh  range. 

Blanford  describes  the  rang-e  as  consisting  of  a  pale 
grey  clay  or  marl,  more  or  less  indurated,  occasionally 
intersected  by  veins  of  gypsum,  usually  sandy  and  often 
highly  calcareous,  occurring  in  beds  of  great  thickness. 
With  this  clay,  bands  of  shelly  limestone,  calcareous  grit 
and  sandstone  are  interstratified,  but  these  usually  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  although  their  srreater 
hardness  makes  them  conspicuous  at  the  surface.  Inland, 
the  clays  are  less  developed  and  thmly  bedded  sandstones 
are  the  prevailing  beds.    The  rivers  rising  in  the  range 

.  include  the  Pirkan  tributary  of  the  Hingol  river  which 
drains  the  eastern  end  of  the  range,  the  Basol  which  enters 
the  sea  between  Ormdra  and  Kalmat,  the  Rumbar,  the 
Shddi  Kaur,  which  drains  the  PfdArk  valley,  lying  between 
the  eastern  ends  of  the  Tdl^r-^-band  and  the  Gokprosh  hills. 
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the  Sawar,  the  Ankdrau  and  the  Dasht  which  carries  off  the  Phv«ical 
■drainage  at  the  western  end.    As  a  rule,  the  river  channels 
form  the  best  arteries  of  communication. 
'   Only  one  bridle-pnthi  recently  improved,  crosses  the  belt, 
-  vis.,  that  from  Paani  to  Turbat ;  the  rest  of  the  tracks 
which  traverse  it  are  difficult,  especially  those  at  the  eastern 
end.    They  include  a  track  from    Hini^'l^i   to  Jau  via  the 
Arra ;  a  track  from  Ormdra  to  Chambur  in  Kohva,  ai)d 
-another  from  Kalmat  to  Balor  in  the  same  valley  ;  a  track 
,from  KuUnch  northward  traverses  the  Hur  pass,  while  that 
from  Gwidar  to  Turbat  and  Tump  crosses  the  Tdlir-6-band 
Jbf  the  TAUU*  and  Asmlngful  passes. 

Owin^  to  the  absence  of  water  there  is  no  permanent 
population  residing  in  the  range  and  the  vegetation  is  scant, 
though  good  pasture  grounds  exist  here  and  there,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rumbar.    On  the  east  the  Sangurs 
.pasture  their  flocks  and  bring  down  dwarf  palm  in  some 
«4iuatttltaes  to  the  coast.  The  Mehdisais  and  other  nomads 
«f  Gwidar-i'Nigwar  are  to  be  found  in  the  Drdmb  hills» 
where  also  is  a  small  amount  of  cultivation.    The  most 
common  tree  is  the  acacia,  chiffird,  and  a  kind  of  cactus  is 
also  fairly  widespread  ;  the  grasses  include  kundar,  gorkdh 
\isch<mnum  angustifolium)^   nadag,  kash   {Sacc/iarum  spoti' 
iuuum)  and  borMkomk,   Sind  Ibex  and  mountam  ^eep  are 
£urly  plentiful  on  the  range. 

Gokprosh,  from  the  scene  of  th»  engagement  with  the  Cokj  rosh 
.Baloch  rebels  in  1898,  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  name 
to  apply  to  the  nameless  offshoot  of  the  Coast  Range  which 
starts  from  Tal-^-sar,  due  south  of  Oshdtp  in  the  K^ch 
valley,  and  runs  due  westward  to  Bdho  Kaldt  in  Persian 
.  Makr^,  separating  Pidirk  from  Shahrak  and  Simi»  and 
Nigwar  from  Tump  and  Mand. 

It  consists  of  a  single  ridge  at  the  eastern  end  which, 
however,  gradually  widens  into  the  xisual  collection  of 
parallel  ridges  as  it  approaches  the  western  boundary  of  the 
country.  Here  the  little  valley  of  Kastag  is  to  be  found 
enclosed  within  it.  Midway  in  its  length,  the  Nihing  and 
K^h  rivers  join  at  Kaur-^wArAn  and,  forming  the  Dasht 
'.  river,  break  southward  through  a  fine  gorge  known  as  Gatt, 

The  summit  of  the  range  varies  considerably  in  its 
•general  character,  the  peaks  being  sometimes  pointed  and 
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sometimes  having  flat  tops,  which  broaden  out  occasional*- 
ly  into  plateaux  of  considerable  extent.    The  principal 
ooes  are  at  the  eastern  end  and  include  Janxit  f4i345)t 
Match  (31984)  and  Khudiband  (1,315).    It  is  uninhabited 
except  at  Kastagr,  which  was  held  by  Sardir  Mir  Ahmad  or 
Bdho  in  1903,  and  was  peopled  by  Kosags  and  Lag^ors.  The 
vegetation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  main  rang^e.    The  rocks 
at  the  western  end  ot  the  range  are  nummulitic,  but  their  age- 
is  undecided.   A  little  north  of  Kastag  they  consist  of  very- 
fine  grey  shales  and  sandstones  with  vertical  beds  and  a. 
r^ulareast  and  v.  est  strike. 

There  are  few  difficulties  in  travelling  across  the  Gokprosh- 
hills.  Tal-^-sar  is  crossed  by  the  track  from  Pasni  to  Panj» 
gdr  via  Piddrk  ;  and  the  bridle-path  from  Pasni  to  Turbat 
crosses  the  range  to  the  south  of  Turbat ;  the  main  traclc. 
from  Gwidar  to  Turbat  passes  over  the  range  between  Kini 
and  Gushtang-y  and  that  from  Gwidar  to  Tump  runs  via 
Pittok,  crossing  the  range  to  the  north  of  Mach  Chit. 
Several  tracks  also  lead  from  Nigvvar  and  Dasht  to  Mand^ 
the  principal  one  being  ttiat  which  g^oes  over  the  Talidir-6^ 
kandag  to  Mand,  and  is  known  as  Sargwap-e-rdh  on  account 
of  its  frequent  zigzags. 

The  Central  Makrin  Range  occupies,  as  its  name  implies^ 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  between  the  valleys- 
of  RAghai,  Gichk  and  Dasht-^-Shdhbdnz  on  the  north  and 
the  Kolwa  and  Kcch  valleys  on  the  south.  Subordinate  to 
it  and  connected  with  it  by  low  water  partings  on  the  west^ 
is  the  long  narrow  line  of  hills,  which  form  a  continua*- 
tion  of  Uie  Bampusht  hills,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  local  name,  may  be  called  the  Zangi  Lak  or 
Dranjuk  hills.  This  ridge  separates  Righai  and  Gichk 
from  the  Rakhshdn  valley,  and  is  sometimes  locally  called 
the  Bampusht  Range.  It  springes  with  the  main  mass  of 
the  Central  Makran  Range  from  Dhiil6ri,  a  point  to  the 
south''«ast  of  Shir^  KaMt,  and  both,  after  curving  south- 
west, gradually  take  a  westorly  direction.  At  the  nortli* 
eastern  end  the  main  mass  consists  of  a  single  ridge  known 
as  the  Koh-6-Patandar,  but  opposite  Gwarjak  in  Mashkai,. 
/  this  ridge  bifurcates  the  upper,  and  higher,  offshoot  skirtings 
the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Gwargo  and  running- 
westward  past  the  Gordn-e- Kandag  into  Zdmur^n,  and  the 
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lower  forming  a  lai^er  arc  and  running  along  the  northern  Fnvsii  at. 
edge  of  the  Kolwa  and  Ke-ch  valleys  to  Mand.  Opposite  Aspscts. 
Sami  this  ridg-e  is  called  Sdmi  Koh,  and  between  K6ch  and 
Bul^da  is  known  to  the  people  ot  Kech  as  the  Bulcdai  Band, 
and  to  those  of  Buleda  as  the  K^ch  Band.  The  latter  name 
is  the  more  common.  In  the  east  and  centre  of  the 
bdt  a  mass  of  minor  ranges  lie  between  the  more  prominent 
ridges  just  mentioned  ;  westward  the  range  includes  the  area 
of  closed  drainage  known  as  Brflgattar  and  the  valley  of 
Buleda.  Between  the  Garr  hills  and  the  main  mass  are 
situated  the  valleys  of  Righai,  Gichk,  of  the  Gwirgo  river 
and  of  Parom.  The  whole  range  is  about  S50  miles  in  length 
and  about  45  miles  wide. 

The  Koh-^-Patandar  at  the  eastern  extremity  and  the  cen* 
tral  part  of  the  range  contains  little  that  calls  for  remark* 
There  are  no  permanent  inhabitants  but  a  few  Muhammad 
Hasni,  Kakhshani  and  Sdjdi  nomads  visit  the  liiKs  for  pastur- 
age. The  trees  arc  confined  to  some  scattered  specimens 
of  olive  and  pistachio  and  occasional  patches  of  dwarf  palm, 
and  in  the  torrent  beds  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  coarser 
grasses  usual  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  two  highest 
peaks  are  situated  on  the  west  of  Mashkai,  Zung  (7,490)  and 
Rihat  (7,100).  From  this  point  the  elevation  of  the  northern 
ridge  of  the  main  mass  decreases  to  about  5,000  feet,  and 
this  decrease  continues  to  about  4,500  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  western  border.  The  southern  ridge  is  lower»  the 
devation  being  only  about  s,700  feet  at  the  western  end  of 
the  K^ch  Band.  A  separate  description  is  given  of  the 
Zangi  Lak  hills. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  range  and  the  only  one  Ziauria* 
which  is  inhabited  is  Zdmuran,  so  called  from  a  creeping 
plant  sdiMor,  which  grows  in  abundance  there.  It  consists 
of  the  billy  tract  lying  between  Nds^nag^,  to  the  east  of 
Ushtar-kand  and  Hung  in  Persian  territory.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Nihing  and  on  the  south 
by  the  valley  of  the  Kulbar  river  and  BuI^da.  Zirruki 
(4,242),  Machi  (4,453),  Hishar  {4.57S)  and  Buzdp  (4,270) 
feet,  are  the  highest  peaks  of  this  portion  of  the  range. 
Numerous  small  well  watered  villages  are  to  be  found, 
picturesquely  situated  near  the  springs  known  as  kaUag% 
which  abound  in  this  part,  and  of  which,  according  to  local 
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accounts,  fhere  are  360^  The  most  important  village  is 
Sidh  Gisi,  while  others  are  Gwdnzagdn,  Momtch,  Sorag-, 
Darapk^n  Bddiii,  Kumbi-Kallagf,  SiAh  Kumb  and  T^zgardn. 
Olive,  bitter  almond,  willow  and  wild  figs  are  common,  and 
Mkfedda  grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  rainy  years. 
Many  other  herbs,  which  are  much  prized  by  the  people  for 
their  medicinal  qualities*  are  also  found.  Wheat,  barJey* 
rice,  eurrat^  onions  and  a  little  tobacco  are  cultivated 
in  terraced  fields,  and  pomegranates,  apples,  plums,' 
grapes,  figs,  oranges  and  limes  are  produced  in  small 
quantities. 

The  inhabitants  who  are  known  as  Zimurdnis  are 
wonderful  hillmen  carrying  a  forty  pound  load  from  Si^ 
Gist  to  Turfaat,  a  distance  of  40  mileSi  as  the  crow  flies,  in  a 

<1ay.  They  are  of  peaceful  habits  and,  though  ready  to  com- 
bine against  a  common  foe,  rarely  fight  among  themselves. 
They  are  very  skilful  at  taking  the  water  of  the  kaiUigs  to 
cultivable  ground  and,  when  necessary,  split  slab  rocks  which 
tiliey  happen  to  meet  with  by  burning  dwarf  palm  on  them 
and  then  dashing  cold  water  on  the  red  hot  rock*  The 
principal  sections  are  the  Shambdzal,  Shiirdni,  Muham- 
■madzai,  Sangur  and  Askdni.  The  headman  belongs  to  the 
Shamb^zai  section.  Zdmur/m  has  always  had  a  somewhat 
evil  reputation  with  the  authorities  of  Makrdn  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  free  lances  and  discontented  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  now  (1904)  under  much  better  control.  **  Ziimurin 
Mmnm'*  or  **  Zftmur^n  the  free"  was  the  watchword  of  the 
country  in  former  times. 

The  western  end  of  the*  Central  Makrdn  Range,  which  is 
the  only  part  which  has  been  geologically  examined  by 
Blanford,  consists  of  shales  and  thin  bands  of  sandstone, 
apparently  identical  with  those  of  the  Coast  Range,  but 
much  contorted  and  hardened,  the  Shale  becoming  slaty  and 
almost  schistose  with  numerous  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  places.  Some  of  the  sandstones  arc  massive  while  a  few 
beds  are  conglomeritic,  the  matrix  being  argillaceous,  the 
pebbles  principally  sandstone.  Some  hard  grics  are  also 
found,  and  the  sandstones  occasionally  have  a  fierrugiaous 
coating  giving  them  a  peculiarly  dark  appearance. 

All  the  branches  of  the  prindpal  river  of  the  Makrin 
system,  the  Dasht,  have  their  sources  in  the  Central  Makrin 
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Range.     The  Nihing,  as  already  mentioned,  carries  off  tiie  Jj^J^ 
.dnunage  of  the  nortfaera  slopes  of  the  ZAmttrin  hills*  while 
the  Gish  Kaur  takes  off  that  of  the  Bul^da  valley  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  Ki'l  Kaur  that  of  the  country 

further  to  the  east.  Among-  streams  at  the  north-eastern 
end  may  be  mentioned  the  Dordski,  the  Gichk  and  the 
R«ighai.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Gwirgo, 
the  basin  of  which  lies  between  the  main  mass  and  the 
Zangri  Lak  hills. 

All  the  main  lines  of  communication  between  the  Jebrif 
'Afashkai,   Kolwa  and   Kdch   valleys    on   the  south  and 
Panfgiir   and  Rakhsh.in  on  the  north   cross   the  range. 
They  consist  of  tracks  which  are  more  or  less  suitable 
for.  camel  carriage,  but  none  are  *'  made  *'  with  the  excep* 
tioa  of  the  bridle-path  between  Turbat  and  Paojgi&r  via 
;Bul^da.  Beginning'  from  the  north-east  the  passes  over  the 
main  mass  are  the  Dhul6ri  between  Jebri  and  Shir^za ;  the 
Purki  between  KorAsk  and  Rdghai,  on  the  route  from  Ndl  ; 
the  Tank  through  which  the  Kachhi-Panjg'i'ir  route  passes  ; 
the  Dordski  traversed  by  the  Bela-Panjgiir  route  ;  the  Madag 
pass  on  the  road  between  Mddag-^-Kalit  and  Panjgur  which 
joins  the  road  from  Turbat  to  Panjgilr  to  the  south  of  the 
Gorin-^Kandag  ;  the  KAtig  pass  over  the  Sdmi  Koh  on  the 
last  named  route  ;  the  Garrvik  pa??s  between  Kaldtuk  and 
Buleda  ;  the  Hapt-Kandag  between  Buleda  and  Panjgur  ;  the 
Ushtar-kand  between  Bulcda  and  Parom  ;  the  Zardgo  on  the 
track  to  G^shtagan  ;  and  finally  the  Kalgar  on  the  road  to  the 
.Nihing  through  Zimurdn.  As  in  the  other  ranges  of  Makrin 
the  only  game  which  is  fairly  plentiful  consists  of  Sind  ibex 
and  mountain  sheep  {gurdnd)\  a  few  bear  are  said  to  be 
procurable  at  the  western  extremity  and  also  an  occasional 
panther. 

The  subsidiary  range  which  has  been  denominated  the    Zangi  Lak 
Zangi  Lak  or  Draajuk  hills  is  a  sharp  ridge  about  7  or  8  Dranjuk 
miles  wide  which  possesses  no  special  interest.  It  gradually 
decreases  in  elevation  as  it  runs  westward,  the  highest  peak 

being  Dranjuk  6,616  feet,  after  which  comes  Zardgo  (5,554). 
Crossing  the  westward  boundary  of  Makran,  it  amalgamates 
with  the  Bampusht  Range  which  consists  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  a  formation  which  appears  to  be  common  in  the 
eastern  part  also. 
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Physical  Numerous  passes  cross  the  range,  the  principal  being  the 
AsriGTs.       Nidoki,  between  Shingri  and  Nok  Chdh  ;  the  Halol  and 

Murghdp  between  Sdka  Kaldt  and  Rakhshdn  ;  the  Garr  on 
the  B^la-Panjg:iir  and  Kachht-Panjgftir  routes  ;  the  Kashini 
Kandagf  on  the  road  from  Sh^hbanz  KaUt  to  Isai ;  and  the 
Darag-c-dap  traversed  by  the  Gwirgo  river. 
T^^ihia  Siihdn,  from  the  term  applied  to  the  western  extra* 
mity  of  the  range,  is  the  name  which  may  he  given 
to  the  long  ridge  which  separates  Khirdn  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rakhshdn  river  and  eventually  disappear<;  westward 
in  the  hills  of  Persian  Makr^in.  The  range  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored.  It  consists  of  two  ridges  ;  that 
on  the  south  runs  west-south-west  from  a  point  near  Shlrtoii 
on  the  north,  a  parallel  one  starts  from  the  desert  east  of 
Wdshuk  in  Khilran  and  trends  westward  towards  Dizzak  in 
Persia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Sidhdn  or  Sianah  Koh.  It 
is  from  this  range  that  the  name  for  the  whole  mass  has  been 
taken.  It  forms  the  main  ridge  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  mass,  but  on  the  east  its  place  as  the  main  ridge  is 
taken  by  the  range  on  the  south. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  latter  is  variously  known  merely 
as  Band,  or  as  the  Kh^rdn-Rahkshdn  Lath,  while  on 
the  west  an{!  north  of  Panjgur  it  is  known  as  the  Koh-<5- 
Sabz.  The  Koh-^-Sabz  is  only  wel!  defined  to  the  west 
of  the  Korkian  pass,  from  which  place  ii  gradually  rises  to  a 
height  of  nearly  5,400  feet  before  it  is  crossed  by  the  defile 
known  as  the  Tank-^-Grawag.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Khdrdn-Rakhshdn  Lath  descends  gradually  towards  Jang^jd 
^-GAjiun  in  Panjgur,  and  forms  the  hilly  country  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  Koh-^-Sabz.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  a  traveller  to  the  Khdrdn  plain  on  the  north,  from 
the  part  of  the  Rahkshdn  basin  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Korkiin  pass,  must  cross  two  main  ridges,  while 
immediately  north  of  Panjgdr  he  must  traverse  three,  vis. 
the  hilly  country  consisting  of  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
main  range  and  lying  between  Panjgur  and  the  Koh-6 
Sabz  ;  the  Koh-4-Sabz  and  the  Si^han  or  Sidnih  Koh 
proper. 

The  highest  point  of  the  range  is  on  the  east  and  is 
Rasak  (6,758  feet);  other  peaks  are  Mughal  Pabb  (51979 
feet),  and  Choto<4-jik  (5,874  feet);  westward,  the  range 
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■decreases  in  height  to  about  5,000  feet.  The  total  length  ^^j*^^ 
from  Shirdia  to  the  western  frontier  is  about  176  miles* 

The  northern  ridge  between  WAshuk  and  the  valley  of  the 
Palantik  torrent  is  known  as  the  Ch^r  Ddmi  Lath ;  to 
south  it  encloses  the  valley  of  Ch^r  Dcm  in  the  Wdshuk 
ntdbat  of  Khclrdn.  Its  height  is  about  5,000  feet.  At 
its  western  end  a  well-known  peak  is  H^tdi,  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Tanlc-^-Zurrati,  through  which  the 
M^kdl  river  breaks  northward  to  the  hdmAn  of  the  same 
name* 

Geologically  the  Siihin  range  has  never  been  fully 
examined  hut  tf.s  g-eneral  aspect  is  abrupt,  rugged  and 
Jarokcn,  The  Koh-6-Sabz  portion  iii  composed  of  shale  and 
volcanic  rock,  contorted  in  many  places  into  fantastic 
iriiapes  with  synclinal  and  anticlinal  curves.  The  shales 
which  lies  throughout  in  perpendicular  parallel  layers  or  at  a 
slight  angle  to  its  base,  gives  the  hills  a  very  sharp  and 
jagged  appearance,  but  though  difficult  they  are  not  unscale- 
able,  very  steep  and  precipitous  escarpments  being  rafe  and 
generally  limited  to  the  sides.  The  range  being  one  con- 
solidated upheaval,  there  are  no  valleys,  ascents  and 
descents  from  one  ridge  to  another  being  made  by  following 
the  rivulets* 

The  Rakhshdn  tributary  of  the  Mdshk^l  river  carries 
off  all  the  drainage  from  the  southern  slopes.  On  the  north 
a  number  of  hill  torrents  descend,  either  to  lose  themselves 
ia  the  Khdrin  plain,  or  to  join  the  Mashkel  river.  Some  of 
the  more  important  are  the  Gujjar,  the  R%intik,  the  Gr^sha 
Kaur,  the  Palantdk,  the  Pilin,  the  BIbi  Lohri,  and  the 
Barshonki. 

Of  the  two  gorges  already  menttoned,  the  Tank-^-Grawag 
lies  in  the  Koh-6-Sabz  and  the  Tank-«^-Zurrati  in  the  nor- 
thern ridge  of  the  SiAhdn  Koh.  The  former  is  so  termed 
from  the  reeds  called  graioag  which  grow  here  in  great 
abundance.  There  is  also  a  small  patch  of  cultivation  with 
a  few  date  trees  at  the  point  where  it  makes  its  first  turn. 
It  is  6  miles  m  length  and  is  easily  passable  when  the  river 
is  low,  but  is  subject  to  great  and  violent  floods.  The 
latter  is  just  over  8  miles  loni^  anc!  of  medium  width,  being 
nowhere  less  than  80  yards  and  generally  nearly  1^0. 
The  perpendicular  cliffs  which  enclose  it  are  about  200 
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iro^jS*  height.    Quicksands  exist  at  some  of  the  fords. 

There  is  perennial  water  in  both  defileii. 
The  range  possesses  no  permanent  inhabitants  $  atnongr 

the  nomads  who  pasture  their  flocks  on  it  are  the  Muham* 
mad  Hasnts,  Nasrois,  Bullozais,  Sopaks  and  Hdjfzais  of  the 
Rakhshdn  valley  and  a  few  people  from  Kuhak  called  Siihdni. 
Some  nomads  from  the  Khdran  plain  also  visit  it,  chiefly 
R6kis  and  Kiichai  Siihpid  and  Taghdpl  Rakhshdnis. 
*  The  range  is  crossed  by  numerous  footpaths  and  by  a 
good  many  trades  which  are  used  by  men  with  boUocles^ 
donkeys,  etc.    Among  the  latter  are  the  Siminj,  Sabzip, 
Kdsag,  Midni,  Sordni  and  Sdchi.    Commencing'  from  the 
east  the  passes  chiefly  used  by  caravans  arc  the  Zard,  to  the 
northwest  of  Shir^za  ;  the  Paiiaz,  north  of  Nag-^-KaUt 
andtiie  Sagir-i-Kandag  and  Korlciin  passes  on  die  road 
from  Isai  to  WAshulc.   The  H^tii  is  an  important  pas» 
north  of  Tank-^-Grawag,  on  the  road  from  Panjgdr  ta 
Dehgwar  in  Khdrdn. 

No  forests  exist  on  the  rang^e  ;  many  of  the  torrent  beds 
contain  tamarisk,  and  seme  asafetida  is  collected  on  it  by 
Afghans  in  good  years.  The  date  palm  flourishes  in 
places. 

Kivenb        For  hydrographical  purposes  Makrdn  may  be  divided  into 

a  southern,  northern  and  eastern  division.  The  former, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  watershed  of  the  Central 
Makr.-\n  Rang-e,  is  drained  by  the  largest  tiver  in  the 
country,  the  Dasht,  and  by  several  minor  streams  such  as 
the  Shddi  Kaur  and  Basol ;  the  northern,  drained  by  the 
Ralchshin,  includes  the  valley  of  the  same  name  and  that  of 
the  Gwirgo  ;  the  eastern  division  consists  of  the  Gichk 
and  Rdghai  valleys  and  the  upper  extremity  of  Kolwa» 
the  surface  water  of  which  joins  the  Mashkai  tributary 
of  the  Hingol  river.  The  streams  in  the  latter  include 
the  Gichk  and  Riitghai,  which  unite  near  Saka  Kald,t  and 
join  the  Mashkai  through  the  gorge  called  Tank  at  a 
point  south  of  Gwaijak;  the  DorAski  which  joins  the  Ma^kai 
near  TiiX ;  and  the  Wahli  which  drains  upper  Kolwa  from 
a  point  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  I'pper  Mdldr 
to  Gushanag  Of  these  streams,  those  that  merit  descrip- 
tion are  the  Dasht  and  its  tributaries  the  Shddi  Kaur,  the 
Basol,  the  Rakhshdn,  the  Gichk,  the  Rdghai,  and  the  Tank. 
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The  Dasht  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nihin^ 
and  the  K^ch  Kaur  at  Kaur-^-awdrdn,  the  point  in  the  K6ch 
valley  between  Kal<ituk  and  Xdsirabdd  where  tlie  river  breaks 
sonthward  through  the  Gokprosh  hills.  The  Kcch  Kaur  in 
its  turn  is  formed  by  two  streams,  the  Gish  Kaur  and  the 
Kil  or  KijI  Kaur.* 

The  Gish  Kaur  has  its  head  waters  in  the  western  and 
north-western  end  of  the  Bul6da  valley,  and  drains  the  latter 
and  the  west  central  part  of  the  Central  Makrin  Rang^e. 
Its  principal  affluents  arc  the  GazbastSn,  the  Pfri  Kaur  and 
the  Shdtdp.  The  flow  of  the  water  is  not  perennial  ihrovit^'-h- 
out,  but  it  expands,  at  short  intervals,  mtc)  large  shuUou 
pools  from  which  the  permanent  villages  of  Buldda  are 
irrigated.  Prom  these  pools  the  Main^s,  the  Sulo,  the  Chib, 
the  Jaw^  Marddn,  the  Juhli  and  the  Mirdbad  kanrjos  have 
been  taken  off,  the  Jawdn  Marddn  kaurj'o  being  the  largest. 
Occasionally  thick  jung'los  of  tamarisk,  reeds  and  kahur 
occur  in  which  pigs  abound.  The  banks  are  low  in  this  part 
of  its  course  and  the  bed  pebbly.  From  Bul^da  the  stream 
trends  southward  in  a  rocky  tortuous  course  as  it  breaks 
between  the  K^ch  or  Bul6dai  Band  and  the  Sdmi  Koh. 
Here  and  there  are  patches  of  jungle  and  pools  of  water. 
On  debouching  from  the  hills,  it  joins  the  Kil  Kaur  to  the 
north  of  Kailag  in  the  Kech  valley. 

The  sources  of  the  Kil  or  Kul  Kaur  consist  of  numerous 
hill  torrents  which  rise  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  Central 
Makrin  Range  between  Gorin-^-Kandag  and  upper  MiMr 
in  Kolwa,  the  principal  being  the  Godirri.  Zahm  and  Dor. 
Passing  to  the  east  of  Dashtuk  and  Bdlgattar,  the  stream, 
which  is  not  perennial  but  confjiins  occasional  pools  and  is 
studded  with  tamarisk  jungle,  pursues  a  tortuous  course  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Tank-<i-Pusht,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kteh  and  Kolwa  valleys.  Up  to  this  point,  the 
course  is  confined  between  mountains,  but  onward  it  ploughs 
its  way  deeply  into  the  soft  soil  of  the  K^ch  valley.  Its 
southern  or  left  bank  is  steep,  precipitous  and  rocky,  and  is 
uncultivated  except  at  Irok  and  Zayak.  two  insigniHcant 
places.  On  the  other  bank  many  kanrjos  have  been  ex- 
cavated, the  principal  being  the  Tijibdn  and  Karki  conduits 
and  two  at  OshAp.    The  last  named  is  a  most  picturesque 

s  *  K^mr  meaiM  a  8tr«Km  in  Buluchi. 
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place  where  the  river  expands  into  largfe  pools,  and  there  is  a 

thick  jungle  of  tamarisk  and  kahxir,  with  long-  waving-  grass 
in  which  wild  pigfs  abound.  The  Ki'l  and  Gish  Kaurs  unite 
to  the  north  of  Kallag  near  S^mi.  Local  accounts  state 
that  a  large  dam  or  a  ^udrioiMf  once  existed  across  this  river 
at  a  point  called  TatagAr  near  Taak«^Pusht  by  means  of 
which  the  valley  of  Bilgattar  was  irrigated  from  the  Kit 
Kaur.  The  dam  was  afterwards  washed  away  and  the 
prosperity  both  of  Bdlg-attar  and  OshAp  destroyed. 

The  course  of  the  K6ch  Kaur  Hes  in  the  centre  of  the 
K^ch  valley.    Besides  carrying  the  waters  of  the  Gish  and 
Kf]  Kaurs*  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  slopes  of  the  K^h 
Band  on  the  north  and  of  the  Gokprosh  hills  on  the  south. 
Near  Sdmi  it  is  narrow  and  deep,  the  banks  being  about 
35  feet,  but,  as  it  advances  westward,  the  channel  becomes 
shallower  until  the  banks  are  not  more  than  6  feet  high  in 
the  vicinity  of  Turbat,  while  the  width  has  increased  to 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.    The  character  of  the  banks  is  not 
uniform  ;  they  are  sometimes  broken,  indented  and  difficult, 
and  sometimes  consist  of  a  shelving  mud  bank.    As  in  the 
case  of  the  confluents  from  w  hich  the  K6ch  Kaur  is  formed, 
the  water  is  not  perennial,  but  appears  here  and  there  in  the 
bed  in  large  pools  from  which  kaurjos  have  been  con- 
structed.   Fairly  large  areas  have  been  thus  irrigated  at 
SAmi  and  K^ch  proper.    The  largest  are  the  Simi  Kaurjo, 
the  Nokkashf  tbe  Klrmin  Diss,  and  the  Gtnna.   The  river  is 
subject  to  high  floods,  which,  however,  quickly  subside,  but 
they  have  caused  much  diluvium  at  S^mi  and  in  K6ch  proper, 
and  a  good  many  acres  of  irrii^ated  land  have  been  carried 
away  at  both  the^e  places.    Kahur-^-Kalai  lias  been  nearly 
washed  away;  Kaush  Kal&t  is  threatened  (1905).  About 
thirt3'-flve  years  ago,  the  p;>pulous  town  of  Mfri,  then  the 
capital  of  K6ch,  was  destroyed,  but  the  floods  have  now  been 
diverted  to  the  opposite  or  southern  bank.    The  Kech  Kaur 
has  little  growth  in  it  except  a  few  stubby  tamarisk  bushes. 

The  Nihing  rises  at  Sar  Farom,  the  watershed  between 
Parom  and  Gdshtagin,  and  winds  its  tortuous  way  between 
the  Z&murdn  and  Bampusht  ranges  forming  the  boundary' 
between  Kal^t  and  Persian  Makrin.  .\s  it  proceeds,  it  de- 
scribes the  arc  of  a  circle  and  debouches  from  the  mcvi!.ta;r.s 
to  the  north  of  Aspi  Kahn,  whence,  skirting  the  Bul^dai 
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Band,  it  turns  south-east  and  forms  a  delta  to  the  west  of  Pmysical 
Tump  spreading  out  into  large  shallow  pools  from  which  Awtcra. 
the  water  is  carried  in  irrigation  channels  for  purposes  of 
cultivation.   The  principal  Aautyog  are  the  MaUnt,  Kisino, 

Khushkiba  and  Bdlichdh.  Before  reaching  Aspi  Kahn  the 
Nihing  is  joined  by  the  Kulbar  and  Tagrin,  both  of 
which  are  famous  for  their  iburul.snt  pasturai^e.  Another 
affluent,  the  Mandi  Kaur,  is  dammed  at  three  dilierent 
points  and  irrigates  a  considerable  area  in  Mand.  Near 
the  source,  the  surrounding  hills  contain  pistachio  trees 
and  lower  down  tamarisk  and  AakUr  are  to  be  seen.  The 
scenery  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  channel  is  narrow 
between  precipitous  banks,  is  desolate  in  the  extreme.  In 
Tump  the  banks  are  low,  about  4  feet,  and  the  width  is 
about  half  a  mile.  Like  the  K^ch  Kaur,  the  Nihing  also 
sometimes  causes  diluvium,  and  in  1903  carried  away  a  few 
fields  and  many  date  trees  in  Tump.  The  water  of  the  river 
is  good  and  fresh.  It  is  only  after  rain  that  a  continuous 
stream  is  to  be  seen  above  round. 

The  Dasht  river  proper   I  :  eaks  through   the  Gokprosh    Tbe  Oasbt. 
range  below  Kaur-^-awaran  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  large 
creek  which  is  tidal  for  la  or  15  miles.    Like  its  confluents, 
the  Dasht  is  not  a  continuous  stream  and  only  fills  after 
rain.    \t  Other  times  water  is  only  to  be  found  in  pools. 
After  heavy  rain,  the  rush  of  water  from  the  hills  on  either 
side  causes  it  to  rise  rapidly  and  inundate  the  land  on  its 
banks  fur  a  considerable  distance,  tbe  land  thus  flooded 
being  at  once  cultivated.    Tamarisk  and  kakiir  trees  are 
to  be  found  wherever  there  are  standing  pcx»ls  of  water.  In 
the  plain  the  banks  are  high  and  steep  and  composed  of 
mud,  but  at  intervals  they  are  ploughed  down  into  gradual 
slopes  towards  the  bed  to  admit  of  cultivation.    Such  tracts 
are  known  as  cr-dpag  'And  are  noted  for  their  fertility.  The 
average  depth  of  the  banks  is  about  ^5  feet  and  the  wiuth 
about  aoo  yards. 

The  Shidi  Kaur  rises  at  a  water  parting  south-east  of  SUUli  Kaur. 
Jimgwang,    whence    also   the   Daddai  and  Nilag  flow 

westward.  The  Shddi  Kaur  first  runs  south  and  then  turns 
eastward  and,  after  a  short  distance,  is  joined  by  the 
Pidirk  stream.  A  larger  tributary'  is  the  Bahri  Kaur,  which 
rises  on  the  southern  dopes  of  the  Gcricprosh  range  in  the 
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Physical    valley  which  contaios  Jamak  and  Gwarkop,  and  join*  the 
AsFBcn.    shddi  Kaur  near  Gulimdni  B6nt,  a  halting  place  on  the  road 
from  Pasai  to  Turbat.    From  the  point  of  confluence,  the 

united  streams  run  southwards  and,  breakinpr  throuj^h  the 
Taldr-^-band  hills,  fall  into  the  sea  2  miles  north-eastward 
of  Pasni.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Sh^di  Kaur  is 
joined  from  the  east  by  the  Asi,  Pdcharo  and  Dosi. 
Numerous  other  hilt  torrents  join  both  the  stream  and  its 
tributaries.  The  main  stream  ends  in  a  large  shallow  creek 
with  swampy  banks  which  boats  can  only  enter  at  high 
water.  The  channel  nnd  banks  of  the  river  bear  abundance 
of  tamarisk,  kahur  and  sometimes  duart  palm.  The  flow  of 
water  is  not  perennial,  but  it  collects  in  frequent  pools.  The 
flood  water  is  only  utilised  for  cultivation  on  a  few  fields  at 
Gutimini  B^nt  and  Taloi  Sunt.  The  floods  provide  the 
inhabitants  of  Pasni  with  fuel,  as  each  brings  down  plenty  of 
tamarisk  and  kah^r  trees.  The  total  length  of  the  course  is 
about  50  miles. 

The  Basol.        The  Basol  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Balor  111  Kolwa. 

Near  its  source  it  is  known  as  the  Karpad  Kaur  and  a  little 
lower  down  as  the  Ch^trau.  The  Londi  and  Goriini  from 
the  west  and  the  Sulir  from  the  east  are  its  principal  con- 
fluents. The  whole  length  of  its  course,  which  is  about  80 
miles,  lies  between  the  high  clay  ridges  of  the  Makran  Coast 
Rang-e  until  it  fuids  its  way  into  the  sea  near  Rds  Basol, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Ormara.  .-Vmong  the  mountains  its 
course  is  tortuous  and  narrow,  and  at  Abgir,  the  junction  of 
the  Karpad  and  Pardhin,  the  width  is  only  about  10  or  12 
yards.  The  water  appears  in  pools  at  many  places,  the 
larg-est  beinj;;'  at  Sidh-D<'^t,  Abgi'r,  W^aqdb  and  Kodri,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  perennial.  It  is  nowhere  utilized  for 
cultivation.  There  is  little  or  no  vegetation,  and  pasturage 
even  is  scarce.  Nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  track  from 
Kalmat  and  Ormira  to  Balor  in  Kolwa  runs  through  the  bed 
of  the  stream  and  is  very  bad  for  beasts  of  burden.  The 
river  falls  into  the  sea  through  a  creek  in  Lfts  B£la  territor}', 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  beini,»-  low  and  swampy. 
The  The  Rakhsh^n  rises  at  the  Nidoki  pass,  south-west  of 

Rakbshin.  Shlr6za,  undei  the  name  ot  the  Nag,  and,  running  souths 
westward)  unites  with  the  Lop  stream  at  a  point  to  the  west 
of  N^-ai-KaUt.    It  then  flows  west-south-west  through  the 
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centre  of  the  long  valley  comprising  the  districts  of  Rakh-  Puvsicai 
shin  and  Pao^r  and  parallel  with  the  Siihdn  range  on  the  Amm 
north  and  the  Zangi  Lak  hills  on  the  south.    In  Rakhshin 

it  possesses  little  or  no  water,  except  a  large  pool  at 
Ndg-ai-KalAt  from  which  five  small  conduits  are  carried  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  ;  in  Panjgur,  however,  it  expands  into 
a  series  of  bright  clear  pools  connected  with  each  other 
by  small  water  channels  running  over  a  pebbly  bed.  The 
banks  are  here  bordered  with  numerous  date  groves  and 
most  of  the  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  To  the  west  of 
Kallag,  the  last  village  in  Panjgi^r,  is  Dabbag,  where  there 
are  more  pools  and  much  loni^  grass,  tamarisk  and  kahiir 
trees  in  which  wild  pig!>  are  to  be  found.  The  only  consider- 
able affluent  joining  the  river  west  of  Panjgur  is  the  Mazan 
Dashtuk  from  the  west*  the  Askdni  from  the  east,  and 
the  Gwirgo  from  the  south.  After  traversing  Panjgdr,  the 
main  stream  turns  northward  and  joins  the  M£shk61  river 
from  Kuhak  just  south  of  the  point  where  it  bursts  through 
the  K.oh-6>Sabz  range  by  the  Tank*^-Grawag  or  Grawag 
defile. 

The  Mishkdl,  which  is  described  in  the  GoMeUeer  of 
Khirini  crosses  the  Siihin  range  at  Tank>6-surrati  and  runs 
along  the  western  side  of  Khdrin  to  the  Himdnoi-Mishk^l, 
the  total  length  from  the  source  of  the  Rakshhin  being  258 
miles. 

Thoug"h  a  considerable  water  course,  the  banks  ot  the 
Rakhsh;in  are  low,  .shelving  and  irregular,  con.si^ling  of  tlie 
hard  clay  known  as  AorA,  In  Panjgdr  the  average  depth 
is  about  6  feet  and  the  width  about  miles.  It  carries 
high  floods,  hut  owing  to  its  breadth  they  never  do  much 
harm.  The  bed  contains  little  tamarisk  or  j^rass  to  reh'eve 
the  monotony  of  the  barren  rej^ion  which  it  traverses. 
Though  the  river  is  easy  to  cross,  dangerous  quicksands 
exist  in  some  places. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maliks  the  river  is  said  to  have  been 
dammed  by  the  large  band  close  to  Buntstin»  the  western 
part  of  Isaif  the  remains  of  which  are  still  known  as  Band-^- 

gillar. 

The  Gwar^'o,  the  only  important  affluent  of  the  Rakhsh^n, 
rises  at  Kork,  or  Gichki  Sargwaz,  the  water-parting  between 
the  valine  of  Gichk  and  Shahbins.   The  principal  affluents 
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Pkymcm.  are  the  Guadaina,  Gwani  and  Sdrin.  It  runs  west  through 
Aspicrs.  ^-j  ^^j,  ^  being  on 

an  averagfe  about  7  feet  high.  The  channel  is  nearly  always 
dry  and  floods  are  rapidly  carried  off.  A  g^reat  deal  of 
tamarisk,  dwarf  palm,  kunar  {Zizyphtis  jiinihn)  and  kahiir 
grow  along  these  banks,  affording  excell  ni  pasture  for 
docks.  Very  little  cultivation  is  now  earned  on,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  alluvial  soil  was  once  ver}-  productive.  In 
Shahbdnz  there  are  traces  of  old  dams  which  were  apparent- 
ly used  for  irrigation. 

Passing  to  the  north  of  Shahb;4nz  Kr^ldt  and  to  the  south 
of  Kobun  Kaldt,  and  then  turning  north-west,  the  stream 
crosses  the  Zangi  Lak  ridge,  here  known  as  the  Bampusht 
hills,  at  Darag'ai-Dap  and  joins  the  Rakhshto  at  Binga 
Kalit  to  the  west  of  Panjgdr. 
The  The  Gichk  and  Righai  streams  drain  that  part  of  Makrdn 

Cichk.  which  slopes  south-eastward.  Both  of  them  enter  the  Tank 
and  join  the  Mashkai  tributary  of  the  Hingol.  The  Gichk 
rises  at  Gichki  Sarj^waz,  opposite  to 'the  head-waters  of  the 
Gwirgo,  and  runs  eastward  through  the  Gichk  valley 
passing  to  the  south  of  S&ka  Kal&t  or  Kahn.  Eventually  it 
makes  a  bend  south-east  and  joins  the  Righai  Kaur  among 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  Central  Makrdn  Range.  From  its 
source  to  Sar-.ip,  a  haltinLr  place  about  13  miles  west  of 
Sdka  Kal.it,  there  is  no  water.  From  Sar-dp  the  water 
increases  in  volume  until  there  is  a  running  stream  at  its 
confluence  with  the  R4ghai.  The  bed  and  banks  of  the 
stream  are  covered  with  tamarisk  and  other  trees*  there 
being  an  abundance  of  kahtir  west  of  Sdka  Katit.  There  is 
also  plenty  of  grass  in  the  bed.  The  stream  receives  no 
affluents  worth  mention.  The  banks  are  low,  irregular  and 
shelving.  The  total  length  is  about  50  miles. 
The  The  Rdghai  rises  at  the  watershed  south  of  the  small 

lUflrhai.  basin  of  Kappar  and  trends  south-westward  through  the 
valley  of  the  same  name  until,  turning  south,  it  joins  the 
Gichk  river  at  a  place  called  Tank  where  the  Khdrin  Chief  has 
a  thdnn.  This  is  Tank  west  ;  Tank  east  h'es  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Tank  stream  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Mashkai  valley.    No  affluents  of  importance  join  the  Rdghai. 

The  water  is  nowhere  perennial,  but  it  appears  throughout 
in  large  pools  at  frequent  intervals.    At  Pi^,  a  kaurjo  has 
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been  oonetrucled.   The  whole  of  the  course  of  the  Rigrbai  Physical 

Kaur  is  thickly  covered  with  tamarisk,  dwarf  palm  and  grass,  Aspbcts. 
and  the  bed  affords  shelter  to  caravans  from  ihe  bitter  blasts 
of  the  i^orich  wind  during;-  winter.    The  route  from  Kalat  to 
Panjgiir   follows  the  rij^ht  bank  throughout.     The  total 
length  is  about  60  miles. 

The  Tank  river  below  the  junction  of  the  Gichk  and  The 
Righai  streams  winds  a  tortuous  course  through  the  "^^^  '^'**'*  ^ 
Patandar  portion  of  the  Central  Makr^n  Range  in  a  south- 
easter!) direction.  Here  and  there  tamarisk  and  d  v-irf 
palm  with  plentv  of  i^rass  are  to  be  seen,  and  there  arc  poi^Is 
at  uitcrvals.  ihc  largest  is  the  Katii  Gwarni  winch  tne 
PanjgUr  Naklbs  visit  for  purposes  of  fishing.  A  fee, 
usually  at  4  annas  per  donkey  load,  is  levied  by  the  Khirin 
and  Muhammad  Hasni  chiefs  for  the  right  of  fishing, 
but  the  rate  is  frequently  altered.  The  bed  is  about  50 
yards  wide  and  would  be  dangerous  in  case  ot  a  heavy 
flood.  The  Tank  joins  the  Mashkai  river  about  13  miles 
to  the  south  of  Gwarjak.  A  little  cultivation  is  done  at 
Pasht  Koh,  and  a  kanrja  is  used  for  irrigation  at  Tank 
east. 

Opinions  on  the  scenery  of  Makrdn  have  generally  been  Soeaery. 
unfavourable.  "  To  give  an  idea  of  the  physical  nature  of 
Makrdn"  wrote  Sir  Charles  Macgre^'or,  "take  one  of  those 
big  brown  stones  one  sees  all  over  Baluchistan,  which,  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  fire,  very  aptly  represent 
Makrin,  and  just  put  a  few  specks  of  green  on  it  and  the 
picture  is  complete." 

Sir  Thomas  Holdich  in  The  Indian  Borderland  gives  a 
more  detailed  picture  and  writes:  "  The  mountain  scenery 
of  this  part  of  Makran  is  not  exhilaratiiii,''.*  A  dead  monotony 
ot  lammaicd  clay  backbones,  serrated  like  that  ut  a  whale's 
vertebrae,  sticking  out  from  the  smoother  outlines  of  mud 
ridges  which  slope  down  on  either  hand  to  where  a  little 
edging  of  sticky  salt  betokens  that  there  is  a  drainage  line 
when  there  is  water  to  trickle  along  it ;  and  a  little  faded 
decoration  of  neutral-tinted  tamarisk  shadowing  the  yellow 
stalks  of  last  year's  forgotten  grass  along  its  banks,  such 
was  the  sylvan  aspect  of  a  scene  which  we  had  before  us 
only  too  often. 

*  Fro  n  the  conit  northwiini  10  Kdliak.'Af. 
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Physical  "  But  there  were  also  bright  spots  where  the  oleander 
grew,  and  pools  of  water  that  looked  none  the  worse  for 
being  salt ;  and  here  and  there  a  few  date  palms,  where  a 
cert^n  regularity  about  the  setting  of  the  boulders  suggest- 
ed the  pre-historic  existence  of  a  small  hamlet  and  a  few 
acres  of  cultivation.  This  sort  of  scenery  carried  iis  far 
inland  ;  but  as  we  progressed  northward  the  rule  ot  the  road 
as  regards  landscape  was  broken  by  the  broader  cultivated 
valleys,  which  intersect  Makrin  from  east  to  west.  Had  we 
been  following  up  the  length  of  these  valleys  instead  of 
crossing  them  at  right  angles,  our  way  would  have  been 
plain,  and  much  of  our  path  beautiful.  For  Makrdn  is  a 
countrv  of  most  surprisint,'^  contrasts.  In  the  direction  in 
which  wc  were  travelling  we  only  lit  on  such  valleys  as  Kej 
( K£ch  )  and  Bolida  (  Bul^da )  at  long  intervals.  When  we 
did  so  it  was  hard  to  recc^nise  that  we  were  in  Makrin  at 
all,  so  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
the  serrated  outlines  of  jagged  and  barren  clay  hills,  and 
the  white  twists  of  a  narrow  little  pathway  woven  amongst 
the  rocks,  u  e  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  palm  groves 
set  in  the  midst  of  emerald-green  crops  of  young  wheat, 
with  here  and  there  a  white-crowned  citadel  over'-topping 
the  palm  plumes  and  looking  as  pretentiously  feudal  and 
aristocratic  as  if  it  had  been  built  of  Scotch  granite  instead 
of  underdone  mud  bricks." 
Kaps.  cotintry  contains  no  lakes,  but  a  characteristic  feature 

of  the  country  consists  of  the  kaps  or  areas  of  closed 
drainage  which  occur  in  Kolwa,  B^lgattar  and  Parom.  They 
are  often  of  considerable  extent,  that  at  Parom  having  a 
diameter  of  about  \z  miles.  Ordinarily  the  centre  is  dry, 
but,  after  heavy  rain,  the  drainage  from  the  surrounding 
hills  forms  a  shallow  lake.  The  area  liable  to  inundation  is 
unmistakably  delineated  by  a  \erdureless  expanse  ot  dax/lintr 
whiteness,  prociuccJ  by  tlie  salts  lett  alter  the  evaporaiion 
of  the  waters.  Speaking  of  the  B^lgattar  kap^  Macgregor 
remarked  that  though  there  was  no  sign  of  the  saltness  of 
the  soil  along  the  edge,  where  it  had  already  dried  up  when 
he  wa«  there,  the  ground  underneath  must  have  been 
intensely  salt,  as,  though  the  rain  had  fallen  only  two  days 
before,  the  water  had  already  become  so  impregnated  with 
salt  as  to  be  quite  brackish.    Salt  is  obtained  from  the  kaps. 
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and  has  been  found  on  analysis  to  yield  a  high  percentage  of 

sodium  chloride. 

The  only  island  lying-  off"  the  coast  is  that  ot  Haptdl^r, 
Astdlu  or  Astola,  an  account  of  which  will  be  tound  in 

the  Miniature  Gazetteer  of  KyUnch. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  principal  ports  are  Pasni  and  HmrboMrs. 

Gwddar  and  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Company  now 
(1905)  touch  at  both  these  places.  Kahiiat.  Rds  Shamal 
Bandar,  and  Jfvvnri  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  river  in 
Gwetter  Bay  are  of  minor  importance.  The  great  drawback 
to  them  all  is  the  shoalSi  which  necessitate  ships  anchoring 
from  i|  to  3  miles  from  the  shore  and  tht;  roughness  of  the 
surf  which  makes  landing  very  difficult  except  in  fine 
weather.  No  facilities  for  landing  exist  anywhere.  .Mer- 
chandise and  animals  have  to  be  transferred  to  open  boats  in 
order  to  be  put  on  shore.  Since  ihe  communications  \v  ith 
the  Ulterior  have  been  improved,  Pasni  forms  the  niv)si  con- 
venient port  for  travellers  going  to  and  coming  from  Makrdn. 

Pasni,  which  is  194  miles  from  Karachi,  lies  in  a  great  bay,  p«tiki  Bay. 
the  extreme  south  point  of  which  is  known  as  Jebel  Zarr^n. 
It  presents  an  open  roadstead,  but  is  not  so  well  protected  as 
Gw^dar  Bay  further  up  the  coast.  Eastward  of  Jebel  Zarr^n 
and  nearer  to  the  village  of  Fasni  lies  Ras  Juddi  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  about  150  feet.  \  small  shallow  bay  is  en- 
closed between  it  and  Jebel  Zarr^n.  A  sand-bank  to  the 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shidt  Kaur  runs  for  some  distance 
eastwards,  and  an  extension  of  thb  bank  is  said  to  run 
southward  towards  RSs  Juddi  at  no  f^reat  distance  from  the 
main  land  which  might  possibly  be  used  as  the  site  of  a 
breakwater.  Large  boats,  carrying  1,000  bags,  are  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  able  to  come  within  about  100  yards  of  the 
shore  and  discharge.  The  distance  from  high  to  low  water 
is  said  to  be  62  yards.  During  the  three  months  of  the 
monsoon  small  fishing  boats  can  follow  their  ordinary 
occi]pations,  but  trade  in  targe  vessels  is  practically  at  a 
stand-still. 

The  town  of  Gwidar  (258  miles  from  Kurichi)  stands  on 
a  sandy  isthmus  to  the  northward  of  Gwddar  Iwad,  a  block 
of  highland  7  miles  in  length,  east  and  west  by  miles  wide, 
and  overlooks  Gt^idar  east  bay  which  is  well  sheltered 
from  south-westerly  winds  and  sea,  but  the  monsoon  winds 
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Phvuical  cause  vessels  to  ro)1  heavily.  Vessels  drawing  3  fathomii 
^*'******     have  to  lie  15  miles  olt  -^hore.     The  west  bay,  from  Gw^dar 

head  to  Pishukan,  is  9  miles  wide  and  7  miles  deep. 
KmlMiM,  A  description  of  Kalmat  will  be  found  in  the  Miniature 
Gasetteer  of  Kuldnch.  The  drawliacks  to  its  use  as  a 
harbour  are  the  shoals  at  the  entrance,  the  absence  of  a 
good  water-suppty,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  with 
the  interior. 

R^s  Sbamil  Rcls  Shamil  Bandar  lies  about  23  miles  west  of  Jebei 
Beiutar.  Zarr^n,  the  furthest  point  of  Pasni  bay,  and  220  miles  from 
Karachi.  It  is  a  small  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rds 
ShanUU  cape  which  is  frequented  by  fishing  boats  and 
affords  small  vessels  shelter  in  westerly  winds.  Like  other 
bays  it  is  shallow. 

Gw«ller  bay  Jlwnri,  290  miles  from  Kardchi,  lies  nhout  2  \  miles  to  the 
and  Jlvrnri,  north  of  the  cape  at  the  east  entrance  of  Gwetter  bay,  which 
is  nearly  16  miles  wide  by  8  miles  deep.  The  villai^e  lies  in 
a  cove  which  is  much  exposed,  but  differs  from  other  villai^^s 
on  the  coast  owing  to  its  situation  on  rocky  cliffs  some 
20  feet  high.  The  water-supply  is  meagre  and  obtained  from 
wells  in  a  hill  torrent. 

The  Jiwnri  cliffs  extend  3  or  4  miles  up  the  bay,  ulicr 
which  the  east  side  is  sandy  with  rocky  hills  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  beach.  The  whole  north  of  the  bay  is 
very  low  with  many  creeks  and  mangrove  swamps.  The 
largest  creek  is  that  of  the  Dasht  river,  which  is  tidal  for  12 
to  15  miles.  The  river  at  its  mouth  is  about  400  yards 
broad,  with  flat,  sandy  banks,  almost  flush  with  the  water. 
For  4  miles  further  up,  the  depth  at  flood  varies  f  rom  2 
to  3I  fathoms  in  the  deepest  places,  and  the  width  gradually 
lessens  to  100  yards.  At  6  miles  the  width  still  further 
diminishes  to  80  yards,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  and  this 
continues  to  the  tenth  mile.  From  this  the  depth  goes  on 
decreasing  till,  at  the  fifteenth  mile  from  the  mouth,  3  feet 
can  hardly  be  got  at  high  tide. 
Ceqlo^y.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Makr<in  is 
confined  to  the  coast  and  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India*  who 
accompanied  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission  of  i87i»a.* 
"Throughout  the  Makrdn  or  Baluchistin  coast,  from  near 

*  EmUth  Pitnia^  VaU  U,  page  46*. 
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the  frontier  of  Sind  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Physical 
hills  and  headlands  are  composed  of  late  tertiary  formation,  Asrscrs. 

«liffering  entirely  in  mineral  character  from  the  gypeiferous 
series  of  Loftus,  of  which,  or  part  of  which,  it  may,  hqwever, 

be  a  marine  equivalent.    The  distance  from  the  coast  to 

which  this  j^TOup  extends  is  quite  unknown,  except  near 

Gwidar,  where  it  is  founti  for  about  20  miles  inland  before 

the  nummulitic  formation  crops  out  from  beneath  it. 
•  •  •  •  • 

*'  For  this  formation  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  the 
Makrdn  group,*  which  may  be  retained  until  the  position  of 
the  beds  in  the  general  series  is  determined.  The  prevailing 
rock  along  the  coast  is  a  pale  grey  clay  or  marl,  more  or 
less  indurated,  occasionally  intersected  by  veins  of  gypsum 
usually  sandy,  and  often  highly  calcareous,  occurring  in 
beds  of  great  thickness.  With  this,  clay  bands  of  shelly 
limestone,  calcareous  grit  and  sandstone  are  interstratified, 
but  these  usually  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mass, 
although  their  j^reater  hardness  makes  them  conspicuous  at 
the  surface,  inland,  near  Gwiidar,  the  clays  are  less 
developed,  and  thinly  bedded  sandstones  are  the  prevailing 
beds* 

'  **  Nothing  accurate  has  been  determined  hitherto  as  to 

the  thickness  of  the  Makriin  group,  and  very  little  can  be 
stated  as  to  any  definite  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between 
the  different  beds  ot  which  it  is  composed.  l-'rom  the 
sections  exposed  on  the  sides  ot  the  hill-ranges  in  Baluchis* 
tin,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  3,000  or  3,000  feet  can  be  assigned  to  the  group  ;  prob> 
ably  this  is  much  below  the  truth.  From  what  little  was 
seen  of  the  basal  portion  near  BAhxx  Katdt,  where  the 
Makrdn  beds  rest  upon  the  nnmmuh'tics,  it  ems  probable 
that  the  ^rey  clays,  with  rather  thick  bands  of  calcareous 
liandstone,  as  at  Gw^dar,  are  the  upper  members  of  the 

group,  that  the  sandstone  beds  become  thin  and  mudi  more 
numerous  below,  and  at  the  same  time  less  calcareous, 

vhllc,  still  further  down,  sandstone  predominates,  and 
clay,  if  it  occurs,  is  altogether  subordinate.  But  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  sandstones  without  clay  are  not 

nummulitic.  

*  Recordit  Geoiogdcai  Survty  of  iHdia,  1872,  V,  p.  43. 
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Physical.  "The  rocks  of  the  Makran  g^roup  are  highly  f'ossililerous, 
ASPBCTS.  ijyj^  unfortunately  the  fossils  have  not  hitherto  been  fully 
examined,  and,  therefore,  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  of 
their  a|fe  is  that  they  represent  a  portion  of  the  later  tertiary 
epoch.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  some  shells  collect- 
ed by  Captain  Stiffe,  Mr.  Etheridge  thought  that  mtocene 
forms  could  be  detected  amongst  them,  but  the  same 
g'entlonvHn  has  very  kindly  examined  a  larg-er  collection 
made  at  Uuaciar  by  Dr.  Day,  to  whom  1  am  mucbtcd  for  an 
Opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  he  considers  that  the 
shells  collected  have  a  very  late  facies,  and  may  even  be 
pleistocene." 

Butaity.  Arrian,*  in  describing  Alexander  the  Great's  march  through 
Gadrosia,  quotes  Aristoboulos'  account  of  the  myrrh  trees 
which  grew  plentifully  in  the  desert,  and  of  the  collection  of 
the  drops  by  the  riicenicians  who  followed  the  army  as 
sutlers.  Holdich,  in  an  articlet  on  Alexander's  retreat  from 
India,  suggests  that  this  was  the  exudation  of  the  tamarisk. 
Spikenard  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristoboulos  as  growing  in 
nbunda.ice,  and  another  tree  w  hich  l,m  ew  in  places  washed 
by  the  sea  had  leaves  like  that  of  the  laurel  and  bore  a 
flower  with  sweeter  perfume  than  white  \iolets.  McCrindlc 
quotes  Chinnoch's  opinion  that  this  was  the  snow-flake* 
but  it  may  be  not^d  that  the  mangrove  is  also  fairly  plentiful 
on  the  coast.  Another  kind  of  thorny  stalk  was  also 
noticed,  which  grew  on  dry  !  u!  and  was  armed  with  a  thorn 
so  strong  that  it  the  dress  of  a  rider  got  ei\tang!cd  in  it,  he 
was  pulled  ot)  his  horse.    No  doubt  this  was  some  kind  of 

The  \  egetution  of  the  countr>'  is  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  generally  throughout  southern  Balucbistdn  and 
consists  of  an  ill>favoured,  spiny  scrub.  Such  species  as 
Capparis  aphylla,  Salvadora  o/t  oides,  Zisyphus  juj'ubu.  Pro- 

sopis  sptrtj!^rr-ft^  Acanthfldiuin  spicaimn.  Ttimartx  articultifa, 
several  kinds  of  Aau  ia.  and  many  Astra^tili  are  common. 
The  Pcrso-Baloch  Boundary  Commission  of  1896  found  that 
there  was  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  grass  called 

*  }AcCfh\iMe's  Ancient  IndiOf  Us  Invasion  by  Aicxandfr  tht  Grt«d% 
pajje  170. 

t  P«ib;i-<lied  !n  ihe  JoitnuU  •/  tk«  U»it*d  Strvitt  ImstiMiom.  Vol. 
XXI 1 1,  No.  116. 
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barshonk  even  in  places  in  which  droug^ht  had  occurred  for  l*avsicAL 
several  years,  on  which  horses  did  well.    A  list  of  some  of  As^tew. 
the  principal  plants  found  in  Makrin  givia^^  the  local  and 
botanical  names  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Besides  barshonk,  the  commonest  grasses  in  the  valleys 
are  s^andU  [Eleusine  Jlagcllifera),  itidar  kdh  [Triauthenia 
pentandra),  kdsh  (Sucrharum),  dil  {Andropogon)  and  drug' 
{Eragrostis  cynosuroidesj.  Kdsh  and  dil  also  grow  in 
the  hills  where  gorkdh  {luihoewmm  mtgnsHfoUum)  is  also 
common* 

The  characteristic  wild  animals  are  few  in  number  and  ZooioKy.* 

similar  to  those  common  to  the  south  of  Baluchistin.  They 

include  the  Sind  ibex,  leopards,  wolves,  i;!ck;ils,  foxes  and 
mountain  sheep  with  occasional  bears,  hya  i.  i-  and  badgers. 
Wild  pig  are  met  with  in  the  ncignbourhooU  ol  Panjgiir,  and 
are  numerous  at  Oshilp  in  the  K^ch  valley,  in  Bul^Ua,  and 
at  Aw&rdn  in  Kolwa.  Ravine  deer  are  common  throughout 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coast.  Hares  are  found  in 
the  plains  and  field  rats  do  a  good  deal  of  damage  in  the 
cultivated  areas.  Of  game  birds,  grey  partridj,'©  and  sisi 
are  scarce  and  only  found  in  the  Z.inuiran  rantfe  ;  a  few 
black  parindyi^e  haunt  the  jungles  on  the  river  banks  and 
wild  duck  frequent  the  pools  of  the  river  beds  in  winter. 
Snakes  are  met  with  througrhout  the  country ;  they  are  less 
numerous  in  the  north,  but  increase  in  the  centre  and 
south.  Of  the  deadly  species,  the  most  common  is  a 
small  one  locally  called  gurr  and  a  black  one  known  as 
sidhmdt. 

Each  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  possesses  ciiinHic  and 
climatic  peculiarities  of  its  own*   The  coast  has  a  moderate 
climate,  intermediate  between  that  of  Karachi  and  the 

Persian  Gulf,  and  the  seasons  are  less  marked  than  in  the 

interior  ;  further  inland  is  a  zone  of  extreme  dryness  am! 
great  heat  ;  the  elevated  valley  of  Panif,a'ir  has  a  slightlv 
more  temperate  climate.  That  of  the  coast  appears  to  var\ 
considerably  in  diCferrat  localities,  but  the  Europeans  who 
have  been  stationed  at  various  times  at  the  Indo-European 

•  An  account  of  the  zoology  of  Persim  Baluchisliii  and  of  ihc  shores 
©f  the  Perfeiiiii  Gnir,  where  the  cc»ndilioii«  appexr  to  be  similHt  tc  thoite 
prpMi!  in  Itaitr^A,  i»  given  ia^M/zra  /Vi>im.  Vot.  II,  by  Dr.  W.  T, 
BlMford. 
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CUhats,  telegraph  cffices  on  it  have  not  found  the  conditions 
TV^^ASD  >'^"*^'''''"y  insalubrious.  Gw^dar  had,  indeed,  to  be 
Rainfall,  abandoned  at  one  time  owing  to  its  unhealthiness,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  action  of  mod  volcatioee  in  the  bay,  the 
eruptions  discolouring^  the  water  and  causin^f  a  stench  which 
made  life  On  shore  absolutely  intolerable  ;  but  the  place  now 
(1905)  appears  to  be  reg'aining*  its  former  salubrity,  though 
strang^ers  staying*  for  any  length  of  time  are  liable  to 
malaria. 

Both   K^ch  and   Panjgur  have  an  evil   reputation  for 
unhealthiness  in  the  summer  months,  fever  being  rife  in 
both  localities.   The  plague  of  flies  at  the  time  of  the  date 
harvest  is  indescribable. 
Weather  on      The  weather  on  the  coast  is  generally  remarkably  fine, 
e  GOMt.     ,\|t}Toui^h  Makran  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  south-west 
moiiboon,  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  felt  from  June  to 
September  in  the  heavy  swell,  the  damp  cloudy  weather,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature.   The  dampness  of  the 
climate  between  March  and  September,  and  the  higher 
temperature  at  the  western  end  of  the  coast,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  east,  are  marked  features  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  Persian  Gulf  Pilot  describes  the  weather  from  January 
to  March  as  generally  settled,  but  with  occasional  strong  land 
breezes  from  the  north>east  and  north-west.    The  wind  in 
January  is  cutting.    The  weather  continues  fine  in  April  and 
May.  but  it  is  hazy  and  the  air  is  damp  with  strong  breezes 
from  the  soa.    The  heat  now  cfradually  increases,  especially 
when  the  hot  w  ind  is  hlowini,'^  from  the  interior.     In  June 
and  July,  the  heat  becomes  oppressive  until  lowered  by  the 
monsoon  winds  from  the  west-south-west  which  continue 
during  August  and  September.    In  the  last  two  months, 
however,  the  air  is  much  cooler  and  clearer,  the  swell  is  less, 
and  native  craft,  which  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  the 
commencement  of  the  monsoon,  put  to  sea  again  early  in 
Aiii^ust.     From  October  until   Decemb.  r  the   weather  is 
again  line,  cool,  and  clear,  with  occasional  rain. 
Climate  of      The  Central  division  includes  the  hottest  parts  of  Makhin« 
the  interior,  which  are  little  known  to  Europeans,  but  where,  according 
to  the  native  saying,  the  heat  is  so  great  in  summer  that 
eggs  can  be  cooked  and  buUets  melted  by  laying  them  on  the 
sands  exposed  to  the  sun. 
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Here  and  in  Panjg-iir  the  year  li'cally  divided  into  three 
seasons :  spring  from  March  to  2\lay  {tabd gTodt)  ;  summer 
from  June  to  October  {Am4H)  \  and  winter  from  November 
extendingf  into  a  short  a^rmg  about  February  {gimisidn  and 
bahdr  gdh).  This  is  the  agricultural  year  as  reco{>^nised  by 
the  cultivators.  There  is  about  a  month's  difference 
between  the  seasons  in  Kcch  and  Faniy^ur,  in  the  hitter  the 
spring  which  extends  into  April  is  longer  and  better  marked. 
The  autumn  ts  not  recognised,  though  the  people  have  a 
name  for  it,  tdk  rifch^  or  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  It  occurs  in 
October  and  November.  The  winter  is  dry  and  healthy,  and 
the  climate  in  spring  is  not  unpleasant. 

During  the  summer,  dense  fogs,  called  nut/,  .".re  not 
uncommon,  wetting  everything  like  rain  and  always 
appearing  in  the  morning.  The  dew  at  night  is  also  heavy 
at  this  time  of  year,  for  which  reason,  as  well  as  to  protect 
himself  from  the  mosquitoes,  every  Makr^ni  is  provided 
with  a  mosquito  curtain. 

The  northern  division  is  cool  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  In  winter,  the  north  or  north-west  wind,  known 
•AS  gorichf  is  particularly  cutting. 

Thermometer  readings  taken  at  Panjgur  from  May,  1^92, 
to  February,  1893,  indicated  the  mean  maximum  and  mini- 
mum temperature  as  exhibited  below : — 

Maximum  Minimum 
(Degrees).  CDc^reest). 


7» 

73 

44 
4' 


May  and  June     ...    tea 

July 

.'^u^ust        ...        ..       ...       M*  100 

September  ...       •«  ..■  93 

November   

December  ...  ..  62 

February    ..       ...       ...  58 

The  extreme  temperature  ranges  from  1 13°  in  June  and  July 
to  below  treezing  point  in  winter. 

The  rainfall  is  very  samty  and  uncertain,  with  long 
periods  of  drought,  at  times  extending  to  two  or  three  years. 
Rainfall  records  have  not  been  kept  for  Makrin,  but,  at  the 
outside,  the  average  amount  received  does  not  exceed  a  few 
inches.  Most  is  received  in  the  mountains  where  flashes  of 
lig-htning  occasionally  warn  the  inhabitants  of"  the  plains 
that   Hoods   may  be   expected   ii\  the   rivers.     The  rain 
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€ K  A T f ,  ^eoetally  fidb  cither  in  the  winter  from  November  to  March, 
rLae  ^A^o  comes  from  the  north-west,  or  during  the  summer 

RAHtrAU.   in  July  and  August,  when  it  comes  from  the  south-vest  or 

<south-east.  Rain  at  the  former  time  is  known  as  hahdrguh 
and  at  t'-.e  latter  as  bashihdm.  The  winter  rainfall 
'j:;'hrer  .  :^  ihe  -vho!e,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  west  than 
in  the  ea*>t  which  receives  its  most  copious  supply  from  the 
heavier  storms  of  Uie  summer.  Occasionally,  veiy  heavy 
down-pours  occur,  causing  considerable  damage  to  culti- 
vation. Much  diluvium  was  caused  in  this  way  by  floods  in 
K^ch  during  '903-  Besides  the  summer  and  winter  fall«;. 
the  only  ether  rainfall  takes  place  in  sudden  showers  io 
April  and  May  and  is  known  as  tardpi. 

The  general  absence  of  rain  and  the  sudden  floods,  caused 
in  the  pUins  by  rain  occurring  in  the  hills,  were  both 
noticed  by  Alexander's  army  on  its  march  through  Makrin, 
and  Arrian  writes:  •  For  the  country'  of  the  GadrosianS* 
like  'hat  of  the  Indians,  is  supplied  with  rains  hy  the 
Etesian  imon>oon/  uind*^  :  but  these  rains  do  not  tall  on  the 
Cadrosian  piains,  but  on  mountains  to  which  the  clouds  are 
carried  by  the  winds  where  they  dissolve  in  rain  without 
passing  over  the  crests  of  the  mountains."  Arrian  also 
mentions  that  one  night  a  torrent  that  had  become  swollen 
by  unperceived  rain  came  rushing  down  with  such  violence 
that  it  destroyed  a  number  of  followers,  women  and  children, 
aiiU  swept  away  the  b:tggage  and  animals  that  had  been 
encamped  near  its  bed. 
Wtnd«.  The  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  between  the  6th  of  June 
and  the  loch  of  July  and  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by  wind 
and  a  heavy  swell  from  the  south-west  or  west-south-west. 
The  strength  of  the  wind,  which  continues  up  to  the  end  of 
AutfMst  or  sometimes  to  the  middle  ot  September,  gradually 
moderates.  It  is  less  felt  at  (iwaUar  tlian  further  to  the 
east.  The  sea  breezes  are  light  from  October  toJanuar>- 
and  then  increase  in  strength  up  to  May.  They  are  known 
inland  as  or  r///7///i  and  s/>^  shamdl.  .Along  the  coast, 
winds  from  the  north-east  set  in  during  winter  about  mid- 
tiip-ht  or  some  hours  later,  and,  veering  to  the  eastward, 
cease  about  noon  on  the  following  day.  The  north-wester 
i)f  liie  IVrsian  Gulf  [shatndl)  blows  along  the  coast  about 
once  a  year  and  lasts  for  two  or  three  days. 
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Inland,  north  and  north-west  winds  {iron'ch)  prevail 
from  October  to  February,  and  arc  particularly  strong 
towards  tlM  «nd  of  the  cold  weather.  They  carry  clouds  of 
^ust  and  are  piercingly  cold,  sometimes  causingf  mortality 
among  flocks  and  even  among  human  beings.  The 
gorich  becomes  a  burning  hot  wind  at  the  end  of  March  and 
during  April  and  May,  when  it  is  known  as  litiuir.  The 
'diang'e  in  the  (^orich  from  cold  to  heat  Is  noticed  in  local 
proverb  ;  "  Double  tixced^oric/i  is  pleasant  at  neither  season  : 
in  winter  it  is  bitter ;  in  summer  it  turns  into  the  Imdr,** 
In  spring  the  south*west  wind  \J^g7»dt)  blows,  helping  to 
ripen  the  standing  wheat.  The  ^A/t,  and  the 
mentioned  above,  prevail  up  to  the  end  of  September. 
During-  the  monsoon  the  east  wind  {sarffwdt)  sometimes 
springs  up  bringing  rain  \vith  it. 

The  cyclones  of  the  Arabian  Sea  do  not  reach  the  Makrdn 
coast,  but  heavy  gales  {airop)  occasionally  do  damage ;  in 
1899  a  large  number  of  date  and  mango  trees  were  uprooted 
by  one  in  K^ch. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  in  Kolwa  and  K 'ch  in  the  same 
year  restoring  a  sprint^  that  had  dried  up  at  Halor  \\\  the 
former  locality.  Earthquakes  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
of  so  common  occurrence  as  in  some  parts  of  Baluchistdn. 

Owing  to  its  position  athwart  the  main  line  of  communi* 
cation  between  the  Middle  East  and  India,  no  part  of 
Baluchistdn  has  figured  so  largely  in  ancient  annals  as 
Makrdn,  in  addition  to  which  the  country  itself  is  full  of 
legendary  lore,  going  back  to  the  most  ancient  times. 
Among  such  stories,  one  is  told  of  the  tim^  of  David,  when 
the  people  committed  suicide  by  entombiojf  themselves  in 
the  small  cairns  (known  to  the  Baloch  as  d:tm^  to  escape 
from  the  constantly-recurring  famines.  The  attempts  of 
Cyrus  and  Semiramis  to  march  through  the  country, 
attempts  in  emulation  of  which  Alexander  the  Great  after- 
wards made  his  famous  expedition,  iiave  been  recorded  by 
ancient  authors,  and  Firdoust  sings  of  the  District  in  the 
Shdfindma  as  the  battle-ground  between  the  Irdoian  and 
Turinian  Kings.*  Makrdn,  we  are  told,  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Iran  during  the  reign  of  King  Kids,  who 

•  See  East  and  West,  May  1904.  Tk€  Cpttmiry  v/MairdUt  ii$ pmi 
Hi»l9ty  "  by  Shamtta-UlMni  J,  J.  Modi. 
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Hmoiir.    is  spokeo  of  «s  touriagf  in  all  his  dominions  including- 
Makran,  whence  he   took  boat   to   other  parts  of  his 

territories.  The  country  afterwards  appears  to  have  passed 
temporarily  to  the  Turanians  under  Afrdsidb,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  again  driven  out  by  Kai  Khusrau,  who  thus 
regained  the  country  after  having  fought  five  pitched  battles. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  remained  a  year  in  Maktin  and  to 
have  effected  much  improvement  in  the  agricultural  con* 
dition  of  the  country  by  importing  expert  cultivators  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ordering  them  to  lay  out  fruit 
gardens  and  attend  to  the  pasture  grounds  for  his  horses 
and  hunting  grounds.  On  leaving,  he  appointed  one 
Ashkash  as  Governor,  and  it  may  have  been  the  latter  who 
named  the  two  kdreaes  in  Turbat,  still  known  as  the  KiAsi 
and  Khusrawi,  after  his  royal  patrons. 

Another  hero  of  the  Shdhndma,  round  whose  name  local 
tradition  is  woven,  is  that  of  Bahman,  son  of  Asfandidr, 
there  being  both  a  Bahmani  dumb.,  or  mound,  in  Turbat, 
and  a  Bahmani  kdriM,  According  to  the  local  story» 
Bahman's  death  occurred  in  the  Apsar  jungle  near  Turbat, 
where  he  was  swallowed  by  a  dragon  in  the  presence  of 
Rustam's .  grandson,  Barzdn,  who,  to  fulfil  a  vow  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  when  captured  by  Bahman, 
never  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  latter's  presence,  refused  to 
move  a  finger  to  help  the  enemy  of  his  family,  but  cut 
the  dragon  down  when  Bahman  had  been  swallowed, 
exclaiming  :  '*  I  have  killed  Bahman  to  avenge  my 
grandfather's  death,  and  I  have  killed  the  dragon  to 
avenge  that  of  Bahman."  Barzen's  words  now  form  the 
burden  of  a  Baluchi  songf,  and  the  story  illustrates 
the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  Irdnian  names  and 
legends. 

AleMnder  'According  to  the  S^tdAndma,  Makrdn  paid  allegiance  to  Kat 
tlM  Cra&c.  Kids»  Kai  Khusrau,  Lehr&p,  Gushtdsp,  Bahman,  Huma  and 
Ddrdb,  and  we  pass  from  them  to  Alexander  the  Great,  whose 
march  throug^h  Makran  in  325  B.C.  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  District.  The  story  may  be  g-iven  in  Arrian's 
own  words.  Gadrosia,  it  may  be  premised,  denotes  the  inland 
region  which  extended  from  the  Oreitai  (Las  Bda)  to 
Karmania  (lUrmin).  The  coast  line  is  described  as  the 
country  of  Ichthyophagoi« 
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He   (Alexander)*  then    took   agfain    the   half  of   the     HuiORVt  . 

Hypaspists  and  Agrianians,  and  the  corps  of  cavalry  and 

the-horae-archers,  and  marched  forward  to  the  frontiers  of 

the  Gadr^^soi  and  the  Oreitai,  where  he  was  informed  his 

way  would  tie  through  a  narrow  defile,  before  wliich  the 

combined  forces  of  the  Oreitai  and  the  Gadrusoi  were  lying* 

encamped,  resolved  to  prevent  his  passage.    They  were  in 

fact    drawn  up  there,  but  when  they  were    apprised  of 

Alexander's  approach,  most  of  them  deserted  the  posts  they 

were  guardin|f,  and  fled  from  the  pass.  Then  the  leaders 

of  the  Oreitai  came  to  him  to  surrender  themsdves  and 

their  nation.   He  ordered  them  to  collect  the  multitude 

of  the  Oreitai,  and  send  them  away  to  their  homes,  since 

they  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  bad  treatment.  Over 

these  people  he  placed  ApollophanSs  as  satrap.    Along  with 

him  he  left  Leonnatos,  an  officer  of  the  bodyguard,  in  Ora,  t 

in  command  of  all  the  Agrianians,  some  of  tiie  archers  and 

cavahry,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  mercenary  infantry  and 

cavalry,  and  instructed  him  to  remain  in  the  country  till 

the  fleet  sailed  past  its  shores,  to  settle  a  colony  in  the 

city,  and  establish  order  amonLf  the  Oreitai,  so  that  they 

might  be  readier  to  pay  respect  and  obedience  to  the  satrap. 

He  himself,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  (for  Hiphais- 

tidn  had  now  rejoined  him  with  his  detachment)i  advanced 

to  the  country  of  the  GadrOsoi  by  a  route  mostly  desert. 
• 

'*  Thence  he  marched  through  the  country  of  the  GndrA<;oi, 
by  a  difficult  route,  on  which  it  was  scarcely  posMble  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  often  lailed  to  yield 
water  for  the  army.  They  were,  besides,  compelled  to  march 
most  of  the  way  by  night,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  sea;  for  Alexander  wished  to  go  along  the  sea-coast, 
both  to  see  what  harbours  it  had,  and  to  make,  in  the  course  of 
his  march,  whatever  preparations  were  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fleet,  either  by  making  his  men  dig  wells,  or  to  seek  out 
markets  and  anchorages.    The  maritime  parts  of  Gadrosia 

•  "  Arrian's  Anabasis",  book  VI,  chnpter  XXII,  quoted  in 
McCrindle's  AncUnt  India  ;  itt  Invasion  by  Alexander  (ht  Grtat^ 
page  »<9» 

+  McCrindlc's  AneienI  India  contains  several  very  intereitiog  ftOtM 
en  the  ideotiAcatioa  of  the  places  meotioned  by  Arriao. 
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History,  were,  however,  entirely  desert.  Nevertheless,  he  sent  Tboas, 
the  SOD  of  MandrBdoros,  down  to  the  sea  with  a  few  horse- 
men, to  see  if  there  happened  to  be  any  anchorage  or  water 

not  far  from  the  sea,  or  anything^  else  that  conld  supply  the 
wants  of  the  fleet.  This  man,  on  returning,  reported  that  he 
found  some  fishermen  upon  the  beach  living  in  stifling  huts, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  heaping  up  mussel  shells, 
while  the  roofs  were  formed  of  the  teckbones  of  fish*  He 
also  reported  that  these  fishermen  had  onljr  scanty  supplies 
of  water,  obtained  with  difficulty  by  their  digging  through 
the  shingle,  and  that  what  they  g-ot  was  far  from  sweet.* 

•*  When  Alexander  came  to  a  district  of  the  Gadrosian 
country  where  corn  was  more  abundant,  he  seized  it,  placed 
it  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  having  marked  ft  with  his 
own  seal,  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  But  when  he 
was  coming  to  the  halting  station  nearest  the  sea,  the 
soldiers  paid  but  little  r^rd  to  the  seal,  and  even  the 
gfuards  themselves  made  use  of  Ihc  corn  and  ffave  a  share 
of  it  to  such  as  were  most  pinched  with  hunger.  Indeed, 
they  were  so  overcome  by  their  sufferings  that,  as  reason 
dictated,  they  took  more  account  of  the  impending  danger 
with  which  they  now  stood  face  to  face,  than  of  the  unseen 
and  remote  danger  of  the  king's  resentment.  Alexander, 
however,  forgave  the  offenders,  when  made  aware  of  the 
necessity  which  had  prompted  their  act.  He  himself  scoured 
the  country  in  search  of  provisions,  and  sent  KrSthcus,  the 
Kallatian,  with  all  the  supplies  he  could  collect  for  the  use  of 
the  army  which  was  sailing  round  with  the  fleet.  He  also 
ordered  the  natives  to  grind  all  the  corn  they  could  collect  in 
the  interior  districts,  and  convey  it,  for  sale  to  the  army,  along 
with  dates  and  sheep.  He,  besides,  sent  Telephos,  one  of  the 
companions,  to  another  locality  with  a  small  supply  of 
ground  com. 

**  He  then  advanced  towards  the  capital  of  the  Gadrosui, 
called  Poura,  and  arrived  there  in  sixty  days  after  he  had 
started  from  Ora.   Most  of  Alexander's  historians  admit 

that  all  the  hardships  which  his  army  suffered  in  Asia  are  not 

to  be  compared  with  the  miseries  which  it  here  experienced. 
Nearchos  is  the  only  author  who  says  that  Alexander  did  not 
take  that  route  in  ig-norancc  of  its  difficulty,  but  that  he  chose 
*  Water  oa  the  coast  is  still  obtained  ia  the  same  \\Ay*—/id, 
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it  on  learnings  that  no  one  had  as  yet  traversed  it  with  an  HUTOKi; 
army  except  Semiramis,  when  she  fled  from  India.  The 
natives  of  the  country  say  that  she  escaped  with  only  twenty 
SMo  of  all  her  armyi  whil«  even  Cyrus,  the  soo  of  Kambyses, 
eacaped  with  tmly  seveo.   For  Cyrus,  they  say,  did  in  truth 
enter  this  r^on  to  invade  India,  but  lost,  before  reaching  it, 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  march  through  the  desert.    When  Alexander  heard  these 
accounts,  he  was  seized,  it  is  said,  with  an  ambition  to  out- 
rival both  Cyrus  and  Semiramis.    Nearchos  says  that  this 
motive,  added  to  his  desire  to  be  near  the  eoast  in  ofder  to 
keep  the  fleet  supfrfied  with  provisions,  induced  him  to  march 
by  this  route  ;  but  that  the  blaiing  heat  and  want  of  water 
destroyed  a  i^^reat  part  of  the  army,  and  especirAlly  the  beasts 
of  burden,  which  perished  from  the  g^reat  depth  of  the  sand, 
and  the  heat  which  scorched  like  fire,  while  a  great  many 
died  of  thirst.  For  they  met,  he  says,  with  lofty  ridges  of  deep 
sand  not  hard  and  compact,  but  so  loose  that  those  who 
stepped  on  it  sank  down  as  into  mud  or  rather  into  un- 
trodden snow.   The  horses  and  mules,  besides,  suffered  still 
more  severely  both  in  ascending  and  descending  the  ridi^es, 
because  the  road  was  not  only  uneven  but  wanted  firmness. 
The  great  distances  also  between  the  stages  were  most  dis- 
tressii^  to  the  army,  compelled  as  it  was  at  times  from  want 
of  water  to  make  marches  above  the  ordinary  length.  When 
they  traversed  by  night  all  the  stage  they  had  to  complete 
and  came  to  water  in  the  morning,  their  distress  was  all  but 
entirely  relieved.    But,  if,  as  the  day  advanced,  they  were 
caught  still  marching  owinp  to  the  preat  leng-th  of  the  stage, 
then  suffer  they  did,  torturua  alike  by  raging  heat  and  thirst 
unquenchaUe. 

"  The  soldiers  destroyed  many  of  the  beasts  of  burden  of 
their  own  accord.    For,  when  their  provisions  ran  short, 

they  came  together  and  killed  most  of  the  horses  and  mules. 
They  ate  the  flesh  of  these  anfrnals,  which  they  pro- 
fessed had  died  of  thirst  and  perished  from  the  heat. 
No  one  cared  to  look  very  narrowly  into  the  exact  nature  of 
what  was  being  done,  both  because  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress and  also  because  alt  were  alike  implicated  in  the  same 
offence.  Alexander  himself  was  n<rt  unawune  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  he  saw  that  the  remedy  for  the  existing  state 
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.r  History,  of  tliinpfs  was  to  pretend  ignorance  of  it,  rather  than  permit 
it  as  a  matter  that  lay  within  his  cognisance.  It  was  there- 
fore DO  longer  easy  to  convey  the  soldiers  labouring  under 
.  sickness  nor  others  who  had  fallen  behind  on  the  mafteh 
from  exhaustion.  This  arose  not  only  from  the  want  of 
beasts  of  burden  but  also  because  the  men  themselves  took 
to  destroying  the  wag'gons,  when  thev  could  no  longer  drag 
them  forward  owing  to  the  deepness  of  the  sand.  They  had 
done  this  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  march,  because 
for  the  sake  of  the  w  aggons  they  had  to  go  not  by  the 
shortest  roods  but  those  easiest  for  carriages.  Thus  sonie 
were  left  behind  on  the  road  from  sickness,  others  from 
fatigiie  or  the  effects  of  the  heat  or  intolerable  thir<?t,  while 
there  were  none  who  could  take  them  forward  or  remain 
to  attend  them  in  their  sickness.  For  the  army  marched 
on  apace,  and  in  the  anxiety  for  its  safety  as  a  whole, 
the  care  of  individuals  was  of  necessity  disregarded.  As 
they  generally  made  their  inarches  by  night,  some  of 
the  men  were  overcome  by  sleep  on  the  way,  but  on 
awaking  afterwards,  those  who  still  had  some  stren^-th 
left,  followed  close  on  the  track  of  the  army  and  a 
few  out  of  many  saved  their  lives  by  overtaking  it.  The 
majority  perished  in  the  sand  like  the  shipwrecked  men 
at  sea. 

<*  Another  disaster  also  befell  the  army  whidt  seriously 
affected  the  men.  themselves  as  well  as  the  horses  and  the 
beasts  of  burden.  For  the  country  of  the  Gadr6sian^,  like 
that  of  the  Indians,  Is  supplied  with  rains  hy  the  litesian 
winds  ;  but  these  rams  do  not  tail  on  the  Gadrosian  plains, 
but  on  the  mountains  to  which  the  clouds  are  carried  by  the 
wind,  where  they  dissolve  in  rain  without  passing  over  the 
crests  of  the  mountains.  When  the  army  on  one  occasion 
lay  encamped  for  the  night  near  a  small  winter  torrent  for 
the  sake  of  its  water,  the  torrent,  which  passes  that  way, 
about  the  second  watch  of  the  night  became  swollen  by 
rains,  which  had  fallen  unperceived  by  the  army,  and  came 
rushing  down  with  so  great  a  deluge  that  it  destroyed  most 

•  of  the  women  and  the  children  of  the  camp  followers,  and 
swept  away  all  the  royal  baggage  and  whatever  beasts  of 
burden  were  still  left.    The  soldiers  themselves,  after  a 

^  hard  struggle,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  a  portion 
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only  of  their  weapons.  ^^^^y  of  them  besides  rnme  HmbltiW 
'by  their  death  through  drinking-,  for,  if,  when  jaded  by  the 
'broiling-  heat  and  thirst,  they  fell  in  with  abundance  of 
'iflrAter,  they  quaffed  tt  with  insatiable  avidity  till  they  killed 
'thtniMlves.  For  this  reason  Alexander  generally  pitphed 
.'his camp  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  watering-places^ 
.  biit  some  twenty  stadia  off,  to  prevent  the  men  and  beasts 
from  rushing  in  crowds  into  the  water  to  the  danger  of  their 
'lives  as  well  as  to  prohibit  those  who  had  no  self-control 
from  polluting  the  water  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  by  their 
'stepping  into  the  springs  or  streams. 

*'  Here  I  feel  myself  bound  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  a 
noble  act  performed  by  Alexander,  perhaps  the  noblest  in 
his  record,  which  occurred  either  in  this  country  or,  as 
^ some  other  authors  have  asserted,  still  earlier,  amonrf  the 
"  Parapamisadai.  The  story  is  this.  The  army  was  prose- 
cuting its  march  through  the  sand  under  a  sun  already 
biasing  high,  because  a  halt  could  not  be  made  till  watert 
which  lay  on  the  way  farther  on,  was  reached,  and  Alex- 
ander^ himself,  though  distressed  with  thirst,  was,  never* 
theless,  with  pain  and  difficulty  marching  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  that  the  soldiers  might,  as  they  usually  do  in 
a  case  of  the  kind,  more  cheerfully  bear  their  hardships  when 
they  saw  the  misery  equalised.  But,  in  the  meantime,  some  of 
tits  light  armed  soldiers,  starting  off  from  the  army,  fouiid 
'  water  collected  in  the  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent  in  a  small  and 
impure  spring.  Having  with  diflSculty  collected  this  water, 
they  hastened  off  to  Alexander  as  if  they  were  the  bearers 
of  some  great  boon.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  kintjf, 
they  poured  the  water  in  a  helmet,  and  oticred  it  to  hun 
He  took  it  and  thanked  the  men  who  brought  it,  but  at 
once  poured  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  sight  of  all.  By  this 
,  -deed  the  whole  army  was  inspired  with  fresh  vigour  to  such 
a  degree,  that  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  water 
poured  out  by  Alexander  had  supplied  a  draught  to 
the  men  all  round.  This  indeed  I  commend  above  all 
-others,  as  it  exhibits  Alexander's  power  of  endurance 
as  as  his  wonderful  tMt  in  tho  management  of  an 
-  army* 

**Ths  army  met  also  with  the  following  adventure  in  this 
country.   The  guides,  becoming  uncertain  of  the  way,  at 
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History,    last  declared  that  they  could  no  longer  recognise  it,  because 
all  its. tracks  had  been  obliterated  by  the  sands  which  the 

wind  blew  over  them.    Amtd  the  deep  sands,  moreover*, 
which  had  been  ever3rwhere  heaped  up  to  a  uniform  level,, 
nothing  rose  up  from  which  they  could  conjecture  their  path, 
not  even  the  usual  fringe  of  trees,  nor  so  much  as  the  sure 
landmark  of  a  hillcrest.   Nor  had  they  practised  the  art  of 
finding  th«r  way  by  observation  of  the  stars  by  night  or  of 
the  sun  by  day  as  sailors  do  by  watching  one  or  the  otheTt 
of  the  Be.irs— the  Phoenicians,  the  Lesser  Bear,  and  all  other 
nations,  the  Greater.    Alexander,  at  last  perceiving  that  he 
should  direct  his  mnrch  to  the  left,  rode  away  forward^ 
taking  a  small  party  of  horsemen  with  him.    But  when 
their  horses  were  tired  out  by  the  heat,  he  left  most 
of  his  escort  behind,  and  rode  on  with  only  five  men  and 
found  the  sea.    Having  scraped  away  the  shingle  on  thfr 
beach,  he  found  water,  both  fresh  and  pure,  and  then  went 
back  and  brought  his  whole  army  to  this  place.    And  for 
seven  days  he  marched  along  the  sea-coast,  and  procured 
water  from  the  beach.   As  the  guides  by  this  time  knew- 
the  way,  he  led  his  expedition  thence  into  the  interior  . 
parts." 

Sir  Thomas  Holdich  has  traced  Alexander's  route  as  fol- 
lowing the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  Hingol  river,  when  he 
turned  nortlnvard  and  passed  throuj^h  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  the  Taioi  ridg-e  ot  the  Makran  Coast  Range,  emerg- 
ing on  the  shore  between  Kalmat  and  Pasni,  along  which  he 
continued  to  Gwattar.*  From  this  point  the  army  turned 
northward  towards  Bampi&r. 

While  Alexander  was  traversing^  the  interior  of  Makrdn,. 
Nearchos,  his  admiral,  %vas  making  his  way  with  a  fleet  of 
small  boats  alongf  the  coast,  starting  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  Arrian  and  other  writers  have  given  a  fbll 
itinerary  of  his  journey,  and  both  Holdich  and  Mockler  f 
have  discussed  the  identification  of  various  places  men« 
tinned   therein.    Starting  from  Kalmat,    Mockler  has 

•  Journal  of  the  United  Service  fnttitmtion  of  Mia^  VoU  XXItl,. 
No-  116,  April  to  JtMe 

t  Paper  on  the  identification  of  places  on  Ihe  Nfakrdn  coast  men- 
tiooed  by  Arrian.  Ptolemy  and  Marcian,  by  Major  E.  Mockl«r. 
/oumdl  9ffk»  it^yal  AsMie  Society,  Vol.  IX,  Part  II,  April  1879^ 
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Baloni  u  !> = Ba  ra  rnblib« 
B4rna=Gw^dar. 
Def«nobo4SBWmeni  extremity 
of  GwdJRr  beadlmnd. 


identified .  the  following  places  up  to  T^z,  which  is  close  to  History* 
Chahbir:-* 

KophassPfshuluin  bay. 
Kuidza=PBsdbaadia  or  Cbl« 

dizai. 
Bagia=Cape  BtH* 
Talmena =ChahbAr« 
Another  point    on   which  all  authorities  agree   is  the 
identity  of  Maldna  with  Ras  MaUn  on  the  Las  Bela  coast. 

During"  the  two  thousand  and  odd  years,  however,  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  voyage  took  place,  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  has  undergone  so  much  change  that  few  places 
can  now  be  identified  with  certainty*  and  speculation  will  no 
doubt  contintte,  except  in  the  case  of  Calama  and  Mal4oa« 
the  identity  of  which  with  Kaltnat  and  Ras  MalAn  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  established. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  mentions  that  in  the  course  of  the  _  T*** 
internecine  struggles  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
between  his  generalsi  two  had  emerged  as  competitors  for 
supreme  power  in  Asia,  Antigonos  and  Seleukos  Ntkator, 
In  312  B.C.  the  latter  recovered  possession*  of  Babylon, 
and  within  a  period  of  six  years  became  the  lord  of  central 
and  western  Asia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  his  realms 
extended  to  the  borders  of  India,  and  Makr^n  was  included 
in  his  possessions.  He  had  presumably  marched  through 
Makrdht  and  crossed  the  Indus  in  305  B.C.  when  he  was 
met  and  defeated  by  Chandragupta»  the  lUja  of  Magadha, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  and  conclude  a  humiliating  peacoi 
by  which  he  ceded  Makrdn  with  several  other  provinces  to 
the  Rjija  in  303  B.C. 

We  now  lose  sight  of  Makran  for  many  centuries,  but  it  ^,  The 
appears  again  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  as 
an  Indian  possession,  when  Shermdh,  Malik  of  Hind,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Bahrdm-i-Gor  (404  to  427  A.D.), 
the  fourteenth  sovereign  of  the  Sdssdnian  dynasty,  and, 
as  a  portion  of  her  dower,  conferred  on  her  '*  the  coun* 
try  of  Sind  and  the  territory  of  Makrjin."  Presumably, 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sdssanians  for  the  next 
two  centuries,  for  Khusrau  Parvus  (591  to  6s8  A.D.) 
is  mentioned  as  having  recovered  the  eastern  provinces 

*  Earijf  Hittory  of  India,  by  V.  Smith,  p.  It  I. 
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•Hmoitv.    of  his  father's  kingdom  towards  the  Indus,*  which  bad 

revolted. 

The  Brab.       About  this  time  the  rise  of  the  Brahman  dynasty  took 
"^of  SuTd?'^  place  in  Sind,  and  Rai  Chach  marched  in  635-6  to  Kirm^ 
to  determine  the  boundary  of  his  dominions. 
Cbach  Chachndma  gives  the  following  account  of  this  epi- 

marches  to  ,  sode  :t  "  When  Chach  had  settled  these  matters,  he  made 
Kirman  and  •      ,  .       .   ^         ,  ,     ,        ,  ,  .  , 

defioMlbe    up  his  mmd  to  determine  the  boundary  of  Ktrman,  which 

^•■^jj^g  ®^  was  adjacent  to  the  possessions  of  the  chiefs  of  Hind.t  At 
.this  time  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Hijra  of  the  Pro- 
phet of  6od,»may  peace  be  to  htm.  After  the  death  of 
,  Kisra  hm  Hurmax  bm  Firs,  and  the  disruptions  of  his 
dominions,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Icingdom 
devolved  upon  a  woman.  When  Chach  was  informed  of 
this,  he  determined  to  go  to  Kirm.-in  with  a  considerable 
force.  At  an  auspicious  time,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
astrologers,  he  marched  towards  Armabel,g  and  when  he 
arrived  there,  the  chief  of  the  place  came  to  receive  him. 
Chach  proceeded  from  thence  to  MakrAn.  Every  chief  that 
was  met  offered  his  submission.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
province  of  Makrdn  and  the  hills  he  entered  another 
district.  fhere  was  an  old  fort  here  called  Kanarpur.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  rc-buiit  ;  and  according  to  the  Hindu  custom 
a^iMMfAe/  of  five  musical  instruments  was  ordered  to  be 
played  every  evening  and  morning  in  the  fort.  He  collected 
all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages  and  completed 
the  building.  He  marched  from  this  place  towards  Kir- 
mdo,  and  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  runs  between 
the  country  and  Makrin.  There  he  fixed  the  eastern 
boundary,  that  is  the  boundary  between  MakriUi'  and 
Kirm^,  and  planted  numerous  date  trees  there  upcn  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  he  set  up  a  mark  saying  :  '  This 
was  the  boundary  of  Hind  in  the  time  of  Chach  bin  Silaij 
bin  Basabas.  Now  that  boundary  has  come  into  our 
possession. " 

Arab  period.      Makrdn,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  possession  of  Sind 
when  the  Arab  invasions  took  place,  and  from  this  time  the 

•Elliot's  History  of  India,  Volume  i,  p,i]?e  407. 
t  Elliot  s  Hittory  of  India,  Volume  I,  page  157. 
1 635-6  A.D. 
§i.e.,  Mis. 
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•  histor>'  of  the  country  emerges  for  a  space  into  the  ligbt  of  '  HiSToav. 
'  ascertained  history.* 

The  Arabs  directed  their  attention  towards  Makrdn  soon 

•  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  answer  to  enquiries 
'  from  tlia  Caliph,  Abd  Mdsd,  Ashari,  who  had  been  appcrinted 

•  to  tlie  g'ovemorship  of  Irdk  (Basra),  replied,  on  the  autho- 
.  rity  of  one  of  his  officers  who  had  been  sent  on  a  scouting 

•  expedition  to  Malcrdn  and  Kirman,  that  **  the  King"  of  Hind 

•  and  Sind  was  powerfis!  ,?nd  contumacious,  following'  the  path 
of  unrighteousness  and  that  sia  dwelt  in  his  heart."  The 
idea  of  an  expedition  was,  for  the  time  b^i^,  dropped,  but 

'  on  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the  Arab  generals,  lured  by  tfie 
,  fabulous  wealth  of  India,  pushed  on  towards  the  east,  and 
:  Abdulla  bin  Abdulla  led  an  invasion  against  Makr.-in  in  the 
last  year  of  Umar's  Caliphate  (634  to  643).    The  ruler 

-  of  Makrdn,  a  Malik  named  Sddd,  managed  to  offer  a 
Stubborn  resistance  with  the  help  of  large  reinforcements, 

-  which  were  sent  to  him  from  Sind,  but  was  eventually 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  Makr^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  t  AbduUa  immediately 
reported  the  victory  to  the  Caliph  by  the  means  of  a  mes* 

•  senger,  who  g^ave  the  following  description  of  the  country  : — 
"Commander  of  the  faithful,  it  is  a  country  of  which  the 
mountains  are  mountains  indeed,  and  the  plains  whidi 
are  real  mountains;  it  is  a  country  with  so  little  water 

.  that  its  dates  are  the  worst  of  dates,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  the  most  warlike  of  men.    If  thou  hadst  a  less  numerous 

.  army  there,  it  would  be  annihilated  and  could  do  nothing' ; 

.  and  if  thy  army  is  considerable,  it  will  perish  of  hunger, 
because  there  are  no  victuals.  The  country  beyond  is  still 
worse."  Upon  this  Umar  appears  to  have  issued  instruc- 
tions to  his  officers,  discouraging  any  attempt  to  conquer 

.  Sind. 

Meanwhile,  Makrdn  seems  to  have  been  made  a  base  for 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Indian  frontier,  and  it  was  while 

•  Tb0  Editor  is  ciiieBy  indebted  to  Elliot's  NUify  9/indim  (Dawson's 
edition),  Vol.  I.,  Note  B.,  Appendix,  for  the  mnlerial  used  In  llie 
folIowing^  sketch  of  the  Arab  period. 

t  With  reference  to  the  nacne  of  this  Mtilik,  it  is  &  curious  fsct  th<it  a 
MMiv  exists  near  KalAtalt,  known  as  Siidibid,  the  constructioA  of 
whtcb  is  attrltni(Mi  locally  to  nn  Arab  mler.— iMl 
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Hnroar.  the  anny  under  Taghar  Mh  Diir  was  engaged  in  effecting 
the  reduction  of  Kaikdoin  (which  is  probably  in  tb» 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  N^),  that  the  quarrels  at 

home  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Ali  and  the  succes«- 
sioo  of  Mudwiya,  the  first  Umiyid,  to  the  Caliphate.  The 
Arabs  nppenr  to  have  been  completely  defeated  near  Kai- 
kiuiaii  in  u  subsequent  expedition  under  Abduila  bin  Suar^ 
and  only  a  small  remnant  returned  to  Uakr^  Stndn-M 
Salama,  whose  lament  on  being  ordered  to  Makrto  i» 
recorded  on  the  title  page  of  this  volume,  succeeded 
Abdulla  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces,  and 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  and  found  cities- 
in  Makr^n.  He  was  afterwards  superseded  by  Rashid» 
who  made  a  successful  inroad  on  Kaik^in,  but  was  slain 
in  an  attacic  upon  the  M^,  and  Sindn  was  once  more- 
reinstated.  He  extended  the  Arab  conquest  still  further 
eastward  and  was  treacherously  slain  in  Kachhi.  Th» 
dissensions  at  home  left  Mudwiya's  successors  little  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  when  Abdul  Malik  (684  to  705)  had  re-established 
the  authority  of  the  Umtiyids  over  the  Muhammadan 
empire,  that  he  appointed  Hajjdj  to  be  governor  of  Irik,  who 
commenced  his  rule  by  conferring  the  charge  of  Makrdn 
upon  Said  bin  Aslam,  Kaldbi.  Said,  however,  had  to 
encounter  the  bitter  rivalry  of  the  All^fis,  and  was  eventually 
killed  by  them,  Makr.in  thereupon  falling  into  their  hands. 
They  subsequently  retired  on  Sind.  Said's  successor, 
MujAa,  only  held  ofHce  for  a  year,  when  he  died  in  Makrto 
(705  A.D.)  On  the  accession  of  Walid  (705  to  7i5J> 
Muhammad  bin  HArdn,  sumamed  MakrAnt,  was  appointed 
to  Makrdn  and  the  Indian  frontier.  He  assisted  with 
reinforcements  the  army  under  Budail,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  advance  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus, 
in  order  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  plunder,  by  the  M^d 
and  Kurk  pirates  of  Debal,  of  eight  vessels  which  the  ruler 
of  Ceylon  had  despatched  to  the  Caliph.  The  expedition, 
however,  met  with  a  disaster  and  Budail  was  slain. 

It  was  now  that  Muhammad  bin  Kdsim,  a  youth  scarcely 
out  of  his  teens,  was  nominated  by  Hajj.-ij  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was  joined  on  advanc- 
ing  by  Muhammad  Hdrun,  who,  however,  died  and  was 
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buried  at  R^la.  Muhammad  bm  Kdsim's  subsequent  History. 
conquest  of  bind  is  not  relevant  to  this  work.  After  it  had 
liMii  accomplished,  Makrin  appears  to  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  Sind  for  administrative  purposes  and  the  seat  of 
^government  was  apparently  transferred  to  the  newly  com* 
■quered  province. 

The  conntn'  now  once  mi^rc  disappears  from  view,  but  in 
the  tenth  century  Ibn  Haukal  notices  that  the  ruler  was  an 
Arab,  Isa  bin  Maddn,  who  had  established  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Kfs  (K^ch),  which  was  about  half  the  sixe  of 
Multin.  Frequent  references  to  Makrdn  are  made  by  other 
Arab  geographers  of  the  period,  Ibn  Khurdddba,  Al  Istikhii 
and  Al  Idn'sT,  n!!  of  w  hom  ng-ree  in  describing'  the  countiy  as 
**  for  the  most  part  desert." 

During  the  next  seven  centuries,  Makrdn  appears  to  have  The  Country 
J       •u      *  '  tx  e  .     .       intbo  Middle 

come  under  the  temporary   mfluence   of  many  foreign  Age*. 

dlynasties,  whtdi  followed  one  another  in  quick  successiont 

but  their  power  was  short  lived  and,  while  the  successive 

waves  of  conquest  were  sweeping  across  the  country, 

leavinfif  little  or  no  permanent  tmpresston,  local  rulers 
exercised  internal  authority.  After  each  successful  invasion, 
these  rulers  were  doubtless  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
conquerors,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Nasir  Khin  I 
(1750-51  to  i793<'4)  that  they  were  compelled  to  permanently 
alienate  half  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  the  rising  power 
of  Kaldt.  Local  tradition  assigns  the  following  order  to  the 
local  rulers  : — Hots,  Rinds,  Maliks,  Bult'd  iis  and  Gichkis. 
No  details  are  given  of  the  two  iirst,  but  the  Hots  are 
alleged  to  have  succeeded  the  Arab  governors.  The 
earliest  Malik,  of  whom  historical  evidence  exists,  is  a 
Tdjuddin,  who  is  mentioned  as  ruling  Makrin  in  the  time  of 
Ghids-ud-din,  the  first  Ghorid  prince,  who  ruled  from  2 157' to 
I203,*  and  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  Hots  and 
Rinds  held  sway  about  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  foreit^'n  dvnasties  which  exercised  temporary  suzer*  Foreign 
ainty  over  the  country,  included  the  Deilamis,  the  Seljdks,  Invadera, 
the  Ghasnivids,  the  Ghorids  and  the  Mongols.  Indeed, 
the  fortunes  of  Makrin  appear  to  have  been  almost  identical 
with  those  of  Kirmdn.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
country  was  ever  subject  to  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi. 


*  lUvertjp's  TaMM-g-Zfunrh  Vol.  I,  page  390. 
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HisioitY,  Tfae  Ddlamis  appear  to  have  held  Makrin,  as  Syke» 
mentions  that  in  1028  Abul  Favaris  led  a  force  from  Kirmia 
and  Makrin  to  operate  against  Shiriz,  but  died  on  the 

way.*  Shortly  afterwardSt  in  1031,  the  district  was  subdued 
by  Masiid,  theGhaznavid.  Malik  Kiward,  the  founder  of  the 
Seljiik  dynasty  of  Kirman,  next  extended  his  power  over 
the  country,  but  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Seljilks  by  the 
Ghttss  Turks  in  the  twelfth  century»  Maloin  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  They  were  followed  by  the  Ghorids,  but^ 
at  the  b^finning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  country  was 
conquered  from  Kirmdn  on  behalf  of  the  Khwdrazm  rulers 
of  Khiva.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Mongol  hordes  swept 
across  Asia  and  in  1223,  Chingiz  Khan's  son,  Chag^atai,  was 
despatched  to  lay  Makrdn  waste  and  cut  oil  the  retreat  of 
the  ruler  of  Khfvs,  Sultan  Jaldluddfn.  Two  cliffs,  one  on 
the  Gokprosh  hills,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  Simi» 
known  as  Mug-hal-e-gatt  (the  Mughal's  precipice)  still  mark 
this  event.  Jaldluddin  passed  tlirough  Makrdn  on  his  way  to 
Kirmdn  in  the  following*  year,  and  subsequently  one  Burdk, 
the  Kard  Khitdi,  held  the  country  temporarily  as  a  feudatory 
of  the  Mongols.  In  the  following  centuries,  the  rulers  of 
Kirmin  appear  to  have  wielded  any  paramount  influence 
that  was  exercised  in  the  country,  and  we  hear  of  an  expedi- 
tion by  Amir  Adugui,  on  whom  Tfmdr  had  conferred  Kirmdn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  penetrated 
as  far  as  Ki^ch. 

Portuguese      Towards   the   beginning   of  the  sixteenth   century,  the 
attacks.     Portuguese  found  their  way  to    India    and  captured 
several  places  along  the  Makrin  coast.    They  do  not 
appear  to  have  penetrated  inland.    On  several  occasions 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  Kalmatis  nnd  two  old 
guns,  now  (1904)  lying  at  Gwddar  and  one  at  Pasni,  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  captured  from  them.  In 
1581  they  burnt  Pasni  and  Gwadar.f 
Local  rulers.      It  is  impossible  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Maliks  of 
The  Malikt*  MdcrAn  with  certainty,  but  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons 
for  beUeving  that  they  were  connected  with  the  SafEirid 
Maliks  of  Seistdn.    In  the  ninth  century,  Makrdn  temporarily 

•  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  Prrsta,  by  Major  Percy  Molesworth  Sykes. 
t  See  Manuel  de  Faria  Y.  Souza's  Portitgutse  IttdiUt  translated  by 
Captain  J.  Stevens.  Loodoo,  1695. 
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forin^  .pnrt  of  the  kingdom  of  Umar      Lab*- the  .founder  -  iiwroav. 
of  the  Saffirid  dynasty,  and  frequent  traces  of  the  Seistdn 
Maliks  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  countr}'  of  Khdrdn. 
The  earliest  Malik  known  to  us  is  the  Tdjuddin,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  this  name  does  not  appear  in  the  local  list  of  rulers  who 
were  Malik  Said,  Malik  Ziiudd(n»  Malik  Badr,  Malik  Zdbid, 
Malik  Dfndr,  Malik  Jallluddfo,  Malik  Muhammad  Shifa,  ' 
Malik  MuzafTar  Shdh,  Malik  Husain,  Malik  Farnikh,  Malik  ; 
Bahadur  and  Malik  Mirza.    This  list,  however,  as  mil  be  ^ 
presently  seen,  is  apparently  incomplete. 

Presumably  Marco  Polo  spoke  of  an  independent  Malik 
dynasty,  when  he  referred  to  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
thurteenth  century  as  follows : — *'  Kesmacoran**  is  a  kin^fdom 
having  a  king  of  its  own  and  a  peculiar  language.  Some  of 
the  people  are  idolaters,  but  the  most  part  are  Saracensf" 

The  power  of  the  Maliks  is  said  to  have  attained  its  zenith 
in  liie  time  of  one  Malik  Kuchko,  whose  name  also  does  not 
appear  in  the  list,  but  whoi>e  rule  is  alleged  to  have  extended 
to  Maliki  Ch^dag,  the  Malik's  cairn,  near  Mindb.  The 
country  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  contained  a  numerous 
population,  and  there  was  a  high  degree  of  civilisation* 
Malik  Jaldluddfn's  time  was  distinguished  by  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  tidal  wave,  which  is  said  to  have  laid 
waste  the  Dasht  river  and  to  have  penetrated  e\en  the  K«'ch 
valley.  Malik  Muzaifar  Shih  was  a  dissolute  ruHian  and 
quarrelled  with  the  Hots*  who»  thereupon,  migrated  to  Sar 
Makrin,  the  name  by  which  Kolwa  was  then  known.  The 
great  Baloch  migration  eastward  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
centur}'  arid  rrav  possibly  have  had  some  connection  with  the 
tyrannical  proceeding'"?  of  MuzaiVar  Shdh.  The  approximate 
date  of  the  last  Malik  can  be  authentically  fixed,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Major  Sykes  as  succeeding  one  Malik  Sham- 
suddln  in  Makrin,  after  the  latter  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Ganj  Ali  Khdn,  the  ruler  of  KirmAn,  who 
led  an  invasion  against  Makrdn  in  1613.  Malik  Mtrza  was 
killed  by  the  Buliidais,  and  with  him  the  Maliks  disappear 
from  the  scene. 

All  local  authorities  agree,  in  attributing  the  origin  of  the  The 
Bul^«lais  to  a  common  ancestor,  Bu-Said,  who  is  stated  to  BsUdait* 

'Le^lUch  Makrin.  t  Yule's  Jfarev  Foh,  Vpl.  IL  ' 
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HisTOBV,    have  come  eitiier  from  Garms^l  in  the  Helmand  valley  or 
from  Maskat.    The  former  story  appears  to  be  more 

probable,  as  the  Bul6datS  were  admittedly  Zikiis,  and  their 
arrival  in  Makrdn  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  the 
rise  of  the  Zikri  sect,  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Bu-Sald,  who  founded  the  Bulddais,  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  connected  with  the  present  rulers  of 
Maskat.  The  name  Bul^ai  was  taken  from  the  valley  of 
the  Bul^da  where  the  Bulddais  resided.  Assuming  that  the 
date  of  Bu-Sdid's  arrival  in  Makrdn,  as  given  above,  is 
correct,  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  before  they  acquired 
supremacy  in  the  country  at  the  beg'innine;'  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  names  of  their  rulers  were  as  follows  : — Sheh 
Btt  Said,  Shukrulla,  Sheh  lUstm,  Sheh  Zehri,  Sheh  Husam, 
Sheh  Ahmad,  Sheh  Abdnlla  and  Sheh  Kdsim.  Bu  Said  is, 
doubtless,  shown  in  the  list  as  the  founder  of  the  family, 
and  was  probably  not  one  of  the  actual  rulers.  Nothing-  is 
known  of  the  rule  of  the  Bulddais,  but  an  inscription  on  a 
grave  stone  over  the  cfrave  of  Omar  and  Mdho  near  Sdmi 
refers  to  Sheh  Zehn,  and  a  tombstone  was  observed  by 
Colonel  Ross  at  Gw&dar  stating  that  it  had  been  engraved  in 
1142A.H.  (17^30  A.D.)  *'inthe  hddshdki  (reign)  of  Sheh 
BiUr  *^  Sheh  BiUr  was  the  uncle  of  Sheh  lUsim,  the  last 
Bul^dai. 

The  Bultidai  rule  terminated  with  Sheh  K.isim  about  1740. 
The  Gichki  power  had  been  gradually  growing,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Gichlds  xgip^t  to 
have  held  more  of  the  country  than  the  Bulddais.  Sheh 
Bil^,  Sheh  Kisim  Bul^dai's  uncle,  had  forsaken  the  Zikri 
faith  for  Isldm  and,  on  advancing  from  Gwddar,  was  defeated 
by  Malik  Dindr,  Gichki,  with  the  help  of  the  Zikris,  and 
slain.  Sheh  Kdsim  then  appealed  to  Nridir  Shdh  who 
ordered  his  general,  Taki  Khan,  then  about  to  co-operate 
with  him  through  Makrdn  in  an  attack  on  India,  to  invade 
K6ch.  This  was  in  1739.  Nddir,  meanwhile,  found  himself 
able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  Taki  Khan  and,  on  the 
latter's  retirement,  GwAdar,  the  last  Bulcdai  stronghold, 
fell  into  Malik  Dindr's  hands.  No  Bulddais  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Makrdn,  but  some  are  still  living  in  Geh  and 
Kasrkand  across  the  border. 

*  Ross's  MtmomndtuH  9m  Jkfairdn,  page  35  . 
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An  account  of  the  orii^rn  and  nse  ol  the  Ciichkus  will  bt  HiSTOBV. 
found  m  the  section  on  Population.  Like  the  Bul^dais 
they,  too,  wer«  Zikris  and  the  sect  obtained  much  iofluence  The  Gicbim. 
under  MulU  MurAd  and  his  son,  Malik  Dmir.  With  the 
downfall  of  the  Bul^dais,  the  Gichkis  found  themselves 
masters  of  the  country,  the  older  branch  holding  Panjgur  and 
the  vnunj^'er  K6ch  and  Guridar.  Rut  the  Ahniadzai  Khdns 
of  Kal;ii  had  already  cast  ^reed\  eyes  on  the  country  and 
Mir  Abduila  (1715-16  to  1730-31)  had  led  an  expedition  as 
far  as  Kulinch  about  1733.  Internal  dissensions  between 
Malik  DIndr  and  his  son,  Sheh  Umar,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mir  AllahdAd  of  Panjglir  on  the  other,  gave  Mfr  Muhabbat 
f'7303'  to  '750*50  an  excuse  for  interference,  and  his 
brother  and  successor,  Mfr  Nasir  Kh;ln  I,  larj^cly  influenced 
by  hatred  of  the  Zikris,  despatched  nine  expeditions  into  the 
country. 

Details  of  the  operations  undertaken  by  Nasfr  Khin  I  will  The  Bribui 
be  found  in  Tate's  ffisiory  0/  the  Ahmadsai  mdus  0/  KakU,    ^""'"^  * 
They  met  with  varying?  success  and  some  of  them  were  of 
little  importance,  but  they  ended  in  the  di\ision  of  the 
revenues-  of  the  country  between  the  Gichkis  and  the  Khdn. 

The  In  sL  expedition  was  directed  aj^'ainst  Panjgur  at  the 
instance  of  Mir  Allahdid's  grandson,  Karam  Shah,  son  of 
Mfr  Isa,  vi^o  had  been  driven  to  Kaldt  by  dissensions  with 
his  uncle,  Mfr  Giji,  in  the  course  of  which  his  father  had 
been  killed.  Nasfr  KhAn  subjugated  Panjgur,  but  soon 
afterwards  was  obliged  to  send  a  force  under  Akhund  .\Tull4 
Muhammad  Hay.it  to  quell  a  disturbance  which  had  broken 
out.  The  Kalat  chief  next  appears  to  have  directed  his 
attention  towards  K^ch,  and  took  possession  of  Nisirabid 
after  a  sang-uinary  battle.  The  aid  of  Ahmad  Shdh, 
Durrdnt,  was  thereupon  invoked  by  the  Gichkis,  and  Nasfr 
Khdn  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  Kaldt  on  receipt  of  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Afghitn  sovereign.  A  fresh  expedition  was 
shortly  afterwards  despatched  against  Malik  D(ndr,  which 
resulted  in  the  latter  being  brought  prisoner  to  KaMt,  where 
he  waa  cruelly  murdered.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kech, 
but  Malik  Dfnkr*s  son,  Sheh  Umar,  was  won  over  by  Nasfr 
Khdn  and  permitted  to  retain  his  power  in  that  district 
Sheh  Umar  had  become  a  con\'ert  from  the  Zikri  Atith  to 
IsUm,  thereby  rendering  himself  a  persona  grain  in  the  eyea 
4 
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HutOrv.  of  the  orthodox  Khan  oi  Kaldt.  Continued  disturbances  once 
again  brought  Nasir  Khan  to  the  country  by  forced  marches 
firom  Gaodiva  in  1758,  and  Sheh  Uroar,  who  had  been  turned 
out  by  bis  younger  brother,  Shukmlla,  was  reinstated. 
The  chronic  anarcby  of  the  countr}*,  demanding,  as  it  did, 
constant  armed  intervention,  had  by  this  time  opened  Nasir 
Khan's  eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  country  without 
the  support  of  the  local  chiefs,  white  at  the  same  time  Sheh 
Uaiar  and  the  Gichki  chief  of  Panjgdr  realised  that  their 
posiljon  in  the  country  would  not  be  secure  against  the 
Skris  without  asftstance  from  KaUt.  A  mutual  under* 
standing  was,  therefore,  arrived  at  between  the  two  Gichki 
chiefs  and  the  Khdn,  by  which  half  the  revenues  of  the 
country  were  to  be  made  over  annually  to  Katat,  the 
.idministration  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Gtchkis.  The 
exact  date  of  this  event  is  unknown,  but  it  apparently  took 
place  previous  to  1778,  as  a  mhw/  in  possesion  of  one 
Kauhdi  K^nagi  of  Dasht,  dated  that  year,  speaks  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  Sheh  Umar  against  the  Zikris. 

Sheh  Umar,  Iiowever,  was  assassinated  by  the  Buledais 
^oon  afterwards,  and  the  tiisturbed  condition  of  the  country- 
necessitated  three  more  expeditions  being  led  against  it. 
Nasir  KMbi  is  said  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  extending  his  power  to  the  cairn  of  the  Maliks 
(Maliki  Ch^dag)  on  the  Minib  river.  He  also  made  over  his 
moiety  of  the  revenues  of  Gwadar  as  subsistence  allowance 
to  a  brother  of  the  Sultan  of  Maskat.  at  that  time  a  refu^fee 
in  Makr^n.  The  complicated  position,  which  subsequently 
resulted  from  this  act,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  article  on 
Gwidar  in  the  Miniature  Gasetteer. 

Appottu-       The  Gichkis  appear  to  have  made  frequent  efforts  to  throw 

Meats  ot  off  the  Kaldt  voke  after  the  acquisition  of  half  the  revenues 
Ubsbvthe  *    ,  .  . 

KItifii.       «^f         countrs-  by  Aasir  Khan,  and  tempornnly  reco\  ercd 

their  independence  in  the  time  of  Mir  Mahmiid,  the  --on  and 

successor  of  Mir  Xasir  Khan,  but  Mehrab  Khdn.  who  came 

to  the  masnad  in  1816-17,  regained  the  ascendancy  in  the 

early  part  of  his  reign.    He  appears  to  have  adopted  the 

system  of  placing  his  ow  n  representative  in  the  country,  and 

in  the  course  of  a  last  effort  by  Sheh  Kasim.  Gichki.  Chief  of 

K6ch,  to  throw  off  th^  Kaldt  domination,  aho-it  the 

]^\\kW^ndib  was  killed.    Mehrab  Khan  cventualiy  appointed 
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Faki'r  Muhanitnad,  Ri'zatijau,  as  his  ndib  in  Keclj  and  he  was 
ruling'  in  the  country  when  WA'y.  Abdun  Xabi  visited  it  in 
1838-9.  Fakir  'Muhammad  represented  the  Kh;in  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tact  and  energy, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  ally  himself  by  marriage  with  the 
GicbkiSt  thus  acquiring  undivided  control  over  the  whole 
country. 

British  attention  was  first  directed  to  Makr.in  ai  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Afg'h:in  war,  when  Major  Leech 
deputed  Haji  Abdun  Nabi  to  visit  the  country  from  Kalit  in 
[838-9.  An  interesting  account  of  the  latter's  journey  has 
been  preserved  in  the/otf/wo/  of  the  AsiaHe  Socieiy  cf  Bengal? 
The  country  again  came  into  prominence  when  the  erection 
of  the  Indo<European  telegraph  line  was  under  discussion* 
and  Major  Goldsmid  was  deputed  in  r86i-2  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  coast  in  possession  of  each  of  the  local  chiefs. 
Fiu'ther  reference  to  his  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  section 
on  Communicattoiis.  On  the  erection  of  the  telegraph, 
an  Assistant  Political  Agent  was  posted  to  Gwildar  in  1863. 

Major  Goldsmid's  investigations,  which  were  continued  in 
the  following  years,  led  to  the  discovery  that  Persia  had  been 
showing  much  activity  in  these  reg'ions.  She  had  been 
steadily  advancing-  eastwards,  and  there  sccnied  e\erv  likeli- 
hood of  these  encroachments  being  carried  still  further.  Thi.s 
was  followed  in  1869  by  the  seizure  of  Pishfn  by  the  Persians 
under  Ibrdhim  Khdn,  governor  of  Bampdr,  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Kh^n  of  Kaldt, 
interposed,  and  liis  further  advance  was  stopped.  Arrang-e- 
ments  were  then  made  for  a  joint  commission  of  British, 
Persian  and  KalcLt  delegates  to  assemble,  and  Major-General 
Sir  P.  Goldsmid  was  appointed  as  British  Commissioner.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  that  he  should  undertake  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  Afghdnistdn  and 
Persia,  but  this  being  impossible,  owitig  to  trouble  in 
Xfcj-hjinistdn,  hif?  progress  was  diverted  to  Makr^n.  The 
British  Commission  was  joined  hy  the  Persian  Commissioner, 
Mirza  Masi!im  Khan,  at  Tehran,  on  the  25th  of  October 
1871,  but  various  obstades  occurred,  whi^  prevented  the 
mission  reaching  Bampdr  in  Persian  Baluchistdn  till  the 
j8th  of  January  187;:. 

*  No«.  CLTII  nnd  CLIV  of  1H44.  ~ 
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History.        General  Goldsmid  at  this  time  liaci  received  no  special 
instructions  to  guide  him  with  regard  to  his  proceedings  in 
Makrin,  so  he  proposed  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Jalfc 
and  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Perso-Kaldt  frontier,  and 
pass  down  thence  along  the  whole  line  to  Gwetter  Bay. 
Before  entering  BaKichistdn,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
meet    the    Kalat    Commissioner,    Mir    Fakir  Muhammad, 
Bizanjau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  frontier,  so 
that  the  joint  commission  might  be  complete  and  work  in  an 
orthodox  manner ;  but  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  at  Bampiir  of  Major  Harrison,  Political 
Agent,  Kaldt  ;  Major   Ross,  Political   Assistant,  Gw4dar  ; 
Captain   Lovctt,   R.E.,  and  Dr.  Bowman  with  the  Kal^t 
Commissioner  and  nearly  300  followers.    Not  unnaturally, 
they  were  unwelcome  to  the  local  governor,  Ibrdhim  Khdn, 
and  the  Persians  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  raise 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  fair  discussion,  by  assuming  that 
the  British  Commissioner  had  concealed  his  preliminan,' 
dispositions,  and  complaining  of  the  procedure  adopted.  Ir, 
the  .sequel,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  was  compelled  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  actual  frontier.  Here, 
too,  he  faHed  to  secure  the  attendance  and  co-operation  of  his 
Persian  colleague,  and  finally,  in  default  of  definite  instruc- 
tions, and  to  get  the  benefit  of  immediate  telegraphic 
communication  witib  Tehrdn  and  Calcutta,  moved  down  to 
Gwddar  on  the  sea  coast.    Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
boundary  line,   so    far  as  his    personal   knowledge  and 
observation  had  gone,  surveyed  by  Captain  Lovett,  R.E. 
Captain  Lovett  rejoined  Gieneral  Goldsmid  at  Gwidar  on  the 
4ist  of  March.    The  information  he  had  acquired  on  the 
actual  frontier  was  not  so  full  as  might  have  been  wished, 
but  was  held  to  he  sutHcicntly  reliable  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  practical  negotiation. 

.Mir  Masum  Khan,  the  Persian  Commissioner,  arrived  at 
Gwidar  on  the  nth  of  April  and  remained  as  a  guest  of  the 
British  Commissioner  until  the  S4th  when  he  returned  to 
Chiihbdr,  without  any  progress  having  been  made  %vith  the 
negotiations.  He  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  Gwddar,  at  any  rate,  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
Persians. 
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The  Persian  Government  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  the  question  should  he  referred  to  Tehrin  for  final 
settlement,  and,  as  the  British  Government  had  no  objection. 

General  Goldsmid  was  ordered  to  proceed  again  to  the 
Persian  capital,  and  in  conjunction  with  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter there,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  boundary  satisfactorily. 
Here,  after  protracted  negotiations,  the  boundary  as  laid 
down  on  the  map  by  Captain  Lovett  was  hnaliy  accepted 
by  both  parties  on  tiie  34th  of  September  187a. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  internal  condition  of  Male* 
r^  was  far  from  satisfactory,  the  country  being  continually 
disturbed  by  local  feuds,  in  which  the  Naush^rwdnis  took  a 
prominent  part.  It  was  while  one  of  them  was  proceeding', 
that  Sir  Charles  MacGregor  *  passed  through  the  country 
in  1877  and  found  Azad  Khaa,  the  Chief  of  Khardu,  ready 
to  attack  Mir  Gdjidn,  the  sardar  of  Panjgilir  and  the  Khin*s 
iMltik  Azdd  Kbdn  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mfr  Isa,  unde 
of  Gijidn,  who  had  been  ousted  by  Mir  Khuddd^d  Khdbn  of 
Kal^t  from  the  office  of  ndib  and  from  the  Chiefship.- 

The  disputes  culminated  in  an  expedition  being  led 
against  Panjgur  in  1882  by  Mir  Nauroz  Khdn,  son  of  Az^d 
Khin,  in  the  course  of  which  Mir  Gdjidn  was  killed.  This 
led  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman*s  visit  to  the  country  in  1883-4 
and  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  disputes.  The  ad- 
ministrative matters  to  which  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  devoted 
pccini  -ittentTon  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
Administration. 

Sir  Robert  Sandeman  also  took  steps  to  compose  tht 
(HSereoces  vHitch  had  arisen  between  the  Rinds  of 
Mand  and  the  subjects  of  KaUt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Maskat  at  Gwddar  on  the  other.  DiiRculties 
hmd  commenoed  in  1876,  when  the  Wdli  of  Gwddar's 
refusal  to  surrender  some  fugitive  slaves  of  the  Rinds 
kindled  their  resentment,  which  took  the  form  of  active 
aggression.  The  Indo-European  telegraph  line  was  cut, 
and  other  outrages  were  committed*  At  length,  in  Jul> 
187^  an  affray  also  took  place  between  the  Maskat  soldiery 
and  some  Rind  traders,  in  which  three  of  the  latter  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  From  18S0  to  1883  matters  were 
quiet,  but,  in  January  of  the  latter  year,  an  attack  was  made 

*Sir  C.  MacGregor's  Wauieringt  in  BaiuthiMidn, 
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HutTORY.  on  a  party  of  men  employed  by  the  Telegraph  Department 
which  was  working  in  the  District.   On  arriving  at  Tump^ 

Sir  Robert  Sandeman  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  claims  brought  forward  by  the  Kaldt  subjects  and  the 
counter-claims  of  the  Rinds,  and  most  of  the  cases  were 
settled  satisfactoriiy.  The  enquiry  into  the  cases  in 
which  Maskat  subjects  were  concerned  was  postponed  till 
Sir  Robert  Sandenian*s  arrival  at  Gwidar,  but  eventually 
could  not  take  place  owlng^  to  the  IVdIfs  disinclination  to 
incur  any  responsibility.  It  was  not  until  March  1885. 
when  an  enquiry  was  made  by  a  committee  consisting  ot 
Colonel  Reynolds,  Colonel  Miles,  and  Mr.  Ffinchf  that 
matters  were  finally  decided. 
Rtcent  The  expedition  of  188304  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits 
«vMtfl.  pj|i(i  by  British  officers  to  the  country,  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  ch^ter  already  referred  to.  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman  again  visited  the  country  in  1890-gr,  and  was 
on  his  way  there  for  a  third  time  when  he  died  at  Las  B€\n 
in  January  1892. 

In  1894,  the  disputes  between  the  Rinds  of  IMand  and 
their  Persian  neighbours  had  become  so  acute  as  to  neces- 
sitate an  enquiry  on  the  spot  by  Britisli  and  Persian  officers. 
Early  in  1895,  therefore,  Captain  Kemball,  Political  A{,^ent  in 
South-Eastern  Baluchistan,  met  Zain-ul-Abdin,  the  deputy 
governor  of  Bampur,  at  Mand,  and  the  disputes  were  for 
the  most  part  settled. 

The  winter  of  1895-96  saw  Mir  Mahmi&d  KhAa,  the  present 
ruling  chief  of  Kalit  {190$),  with  Captain  Le  Mesurier, 
Political  Agent  in  Kaldt,  on  tour  in  Makrdn.  No  other 
IChdn  appears  to  have  visited  the  country  since  the  time  of 
Xast'r  Klidn  I.  The  main  features  of  this  tour  were  the 
establishment  of  Diwiin  L'dho  Ddss  in  Kcch  as  the  Khdn'i> 
ttiteffit,  the  appointment  of  kdrddrs  in  Panjgur  and  Kolwa, 
and  the  location  of  detachments  of  the  Kalit  State  troops 
in  the  country. 

rhe  Risinf^  1898   a  gfencral   rising  occurred   under   Mir  Baloch 

of  1898.  Khdn  and  Mir  Mehr.ib  Khin,  Nausherwani.  >T{r  Mehrdb 
Khdn,  Gichki,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  revolt, 
made  a  treacherous  attack  on  the  Ndaim,  Diwdn  Udho 
DisSf  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January  and  took 
him  prisoner,  at  the  same  time  taking  possession  of  the 
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Turbat  tort.  The  Ndaim  was  eventually  released,  auU  ^oughi  Hisiorv 
refuge  at  KaUtttk.   Mehrab  KMn  next  eomtnunicated  with 
his  brother,  Mfr  Rustam  Kh^n,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 

escort  with  a  survey  party  working  in  the  Kolwa  hills  under 
Captain  Burn,  and  Rustam  Khdn  with  Mir  BaK  ch  Kli^n, 
Nau^h^rwdni,  made  an  attack  on  the  cam;:  w  hicli  losulted 
in  some  men  ot"  the  party  being  killed  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Government  property  being  lost  Small  parties 
of  malcontents  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  coast 
looted  Pasni,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  telegraph  line 
between  Pasni  and  Gwddar.  A  column  was  promptly  de- 
spatched from  Karachi  under  Colonel  Mayne  consisting"  or 
400  Intantry  and  two  guns,  and  the  rebels  were  defeatet' 
with  heavy  loss  in  an  action  at  the  defile  of  Gokprosh, 
south  of  Turbat,  Mfrs  Baloch  Khin  and  Mehrdb  Khiin, 
Naush^rwdni,  being  killed  with  about  150  others.  The 
forts  of  Shahrak«  Ndg,  Hor  and  Sehr  were  subsequenth 
demolished. 

There  appeared  to  have  been  five  causes  of  the  outbreak. 

fn  the  first  place  Mir  Baloch  Khdn,  Naush^rwdnJ.  \\hi> 
already  held  the  surrounding  country,  had  been  granted  the 

Bit  fort  in  Bul^da  by  the  Khdn  of  Kaldt.  It  was  occupied, 
however,  by  Mir  Asim  Khin,  BulMai,  who  held  a  toHod  for  itit 
possesnon  from  the  Khdn  and  consequently  refused  to  give 

it  up,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  Mir  Azim  Khdn. 
thus  incensing  Mir  Baloch  Kh<in  against  the  udsim  who  was 
considered  responsible  for  the  decision.*  Secondly,  Mehrdb 
Kbdn,  Gichki,  had  long  cherished  resentment  at  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman's  action  in  nominating  to  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Kjidn  Gichkis,  his  elder  brother,  Sheh  Umar,  a  man  of  much 
inferior  capacity  to  himself.  Innovations  introduced  by  the 
ttdzi'm  into  tbe  system  of  levying  revenue,  his  personal 
unpopularity  among  a  Muhammadan  people,  and  the  general 
unrest  which  had  extended  all  down  the  North-Western  fron- 
tier during  the  previous  year,  were  other  factors  in  tbe 
situation. 

The  rising  led  to  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  form  of  administration,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mfr 

*  On  M<r  MehruIIa  Kh.in  bring  installed  as  .Vitsim,  ttie  Bit  fort  WAS 
occopied  by  tbe  Xiitim's  levies. 
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MehruUa  Khdn,  Rais^nt,  was  sent  to  Makr^n  as  ndeim, 
where  he  has  since  continued  to  direct  affairs  (1905). 

Id  1900,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
one    Sher    Muhammad,    Gichki,    who   set    the  ndsim's 

authority  at  defiance  ;  but   he  was    treacherously  killed 
by   Mfr   .Mehr^b   Khdn,   Gichki,   who  had  been  deputed 
to  treat    with   him.     This   led  to  the  flight   to  Persia 
of  Mir  Muhammad  Umar,  Xaushdrwini,  the  deceased's 
son-in-law,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Persian  subjects* 
committed  a  series  of  raids  into  Malcrdn,  in  one  of  which 
the  number  of  his  followers  was  more   than  600,  and 
the    hin^o    villasfe         Kuntd^r   in    I^asht    was  attacked 
and  pillaifcd.    Captain  Showers,  the  Political  Agent  in  Kalrit, 
proceeded  to  the  country  with  an  escort  of  10  cavalry  and 
400  infant^-  and  met  the  Sartip  of  BampAr  at  Dinalc  and 
succeeded  in  malcing  arrang^ements  which  sufficiently  streng- 
thened the  position  of  the  ttdaim  in  case  of  a  further  attaclc 
by  Muhammad  Umar.    It  was  subsequently  settled  that  the 
British  and  Persian  frontier  authorities  should  co-operate  in 
obtaining  compensation  from  those  responsible  for  the  raids, 
and  Major  Showers^  with  an  escort  of  infantry  and  guns, 
started  for  the  Persian  frontier  in  1901.    On  arriving  in  the 
K^ch  valley,  it  was  found  that  the  fort  of  Nodi2  had  been 
seized  and  gfarrisoned  by  Muhammad  Ali,  brother  of  Muham- 
mad I 'mar,  and  a  band  of  outlaws.    The  fort  was  being 
besieged  by  the  tithim  with  a  loicc  of  Makrrfn  surtidrs 
and  men  nuinbering  in  all  over  a  thousand.    On  the  20th  of 
December  1901,  the  fort  was  stormed  and  captured.  Major 
Showers  then  proceeded  into  Persian  territory  and  a  meetingr 
took  place  with  the  Governor-General  of  Kirmin  at  Magas. 
As  a  result  of  the  operations  and  the  meeting,  the  rebels 
were  brought  to  account,  while  a  useful  agreement  was 
arrived  at  for  the  disposal  of  border  cases  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  arms. 

Lord  Curzon  landed  at  Pasni  at  the  end  of  1903,  the  first 
Viceregal  visit  ever  paid  to  Makrdn,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  Assistant  Political  .Agent  was  appointed  with  his 
headquarters  in  Patijgiir.  He  is  the  vx-officio  Commandant 
of  tlic  .Makran  I.evv  Corps  which  was  organized  in  the  same 
year  to  enforce  the  Khan  of  Kalat's  authority  in  the  country 
and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  border. 
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The  antiquities  of  M akrin  have  never  beeo  thoroughly  Hmtorv. 
explored,  though  some  Ught  has  been  thrown  on  them  1^  ArchMlogy, 
the  rMea(«hes  of  Colonel  Holdtch*  and  Major  Mockter. 

From  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Arab  geographers, 
translated  in  Elliot's  History  of  India,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 
has  identified  the  ruins  near  Ka!;ituk  as  marking  the 
position  of  the  Kiz  of  Ist^khri  and  Kirusi  of  Idrisi,  while 
Elliots  identification  of  KanasMkn  with  the  modern  Panjgilir 
is  confirmed  both  by  Holdtch  and  General  Haig-.t  These 
papers  also  deal  with  the  identification  of  many  places  in 
Persian  Makrin,  including  those  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Darak,  Bih,  Bank,  Kasrkand,  Aspka  and»Tahalfahra. 

Mounds  or  damba  similar  to  those  found  in  other  parts  Tumuli  or 
of  Baluchistan  are  scattered  through  the  country,  but  a  Oe"N. 
peculiarly  of  Makrln  are  little  stonebuilt  structures,  which 
occur  in  gfroups  on  the  hill-sides.  Such  hills  are  generally 
called  Damba  Koh  by  the  people  and  are  not  infrequently 
attributed  to  Bahman  fthe  Artaxerxes  Longimanus).  Exca- 
vations conducted  by  Major  Mockler  led  to  the  discovery  of 
buildings  at  Sutkag^n  Dor,  a  place  about  40  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Gwddar,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  remains 
of  temples  or  water  works.  \  The  houses  were  built  with 
baked  bricks  or  stone,  and  a  large  earthen  pot  was 
unearthed  in  one  corner,  while  fragments  of  potter}',  pieces 
of  lime,  and  flint  knives  were  common  everywhere.  At 
Jiwnri  and  at  a  place  called  (lati,  6  miles  from  Gwadar, 
Major  Mockler  discovered  numerous  little  houses,  oval 
or  square  in  shape,  and  built  of  stone  obtained  from 
die  surface  of  the  hills.  Better  specimens,  however,  than 
those  at  Jiwnri  were  seen  at  Damba  Koh  south-east  of 
Dashtijln  in  Persian  Makran,  and  in  them  were  found  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  earthenware  vessels,  clay  and  stone  beads, 
grinding  stones,  stones  for  sharpening  knives,  a  shell  ring, 
pieces  of  rope  pattern  potter>-,  a  lump  of  oxide  of  iron 

*'*Noieji  on  Ancient  and  Medieval  MakrHn"  by  Colonel  T.H.  Hoidicb, 
fmrntd «/  tk9  Royni  Getgrapkietit  Soritty,  Vol.  V[I«  No.  4.  April 
1896,  page  397. 

f Ancient  and  Mediaval  Makrdn^  by  Major-General  M..K.  Haig, 
Joutn<d  of  the  Royal  Gtosrapkutit  Society,  Vol.  VII,  No.  6,  J  une  1896, 
|>age  670. 

J  "On  Ruins  in  M-ikrAn,"  by  Major  E.  Mocll1er,y«afnl«/4j^M# 
Miotic  Society,  Vol.  IX,  Part  I,  p«KC  134. 
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and  a  coin.   The  latter  appeared  to  be  of  Greek  or  Bactrian 

origin. 

In  tbe^iwi  mounds  opened  at  Jiwnri,  vessels  containing 

bones,  scraps  of  iron,  stones  for  sharpenini*^  knives,  copper 
bracelets  and  shell  ornametits  were  discovered  and  similar 
finds  were  made  at  Gati.  The  conclusion  at  which  Major 
Mockler  arrived  was  that  the  places  had  been  used  for 
purposes  of  interment,  the  bones  of  the  deceased  being  placed 
occasionally  in  an  earthen  pot,  but  more  generally  on  the 
floor  of  the  dumb.  Pots  containing  food,  weapons  and 
sometimes  a  lamp,  were  the  accompaniments  of  the  corpse, 
which  was  apparently  exposed  previous  to  burial.  In 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich's  opinion  the  i>tructurei>  are  possibly 
relics  of  the  Dravidian  races*  which  dispersed  eastward  on 
being  ousted  by  the  Semites  from  Chaldaea. 

The  old  mound.  ^  rniles  west  of  Turbat,  to  which  the 
name  of  Bahmani  has  been  given  by  the  people,  from  Rahman, 
the  son  of  Asfandi;ir,  the  hero  of  the  Shdhudtmit  is  apparently 
of  the  same  type  as  that  at  Sutkagen  Dor.  It  is  covered 
vnth  pottery^  but  shallow  excavations  maite  in  1903  failed  to 
disclose  anything  of  interest.  Names  from  the  Shdhndma 
ire  again  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  ^^n^^  in  Kech  called 
Kdi^si  and  Khusrawi  after  kings  Kaus  and  Kai  Khusrau. 
The  latter  is  especially  interesting-  in  the  lii^ht  of  tlie  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Shdhndnm  ivhich  menlions  K.ii  Khusrau  as 
eflfeciiu^  great  improvements  in  the  ugriculturul  conditions 
of  the  country.  The  Khusrawi  kdrig  is  also  known  as  Ussai. 
Both  are  still  running  and  their  length  is  unknown*  but  while 
cleaning  the  bed  of  the  Khusrawi  hires,  the  local  cultivators 
slate  that  they  have  followed  the  channel  up  to  the  bed  of 
the  Do-kurm  torrent  under  which  it  passes,  and  found 
that  it  was  roofed  with  slabs  of  flat  stones  supported  on 
pillars  which  rested  in  their  turn  on  an  arch  over  the  running 
water.  Another  ^n£K  of  interest  is  one  at  Kaldtuk  called 
Sdd-o-biid,  a  name  which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Saad- 
abdd.  According  to  local  accounts  it  was  excavated  by  one 
of  the  Arab  generals  Saad*diJi-Ali  Wiqis  in  the  time  of  the 
Caliph  Omar. 

Among  other  interesting  relics  of  the  past  may  be  mentioned 
big,  smooth  flat  stones  with  a  square  opening  in  the  centre, 
four  of  whidi  are  to  be  found  at  Sh dhrak  in  K^ch,  and  one 
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arch  at  Kaisak  near  Turbat,  Oshalp,  Aaidbid  in  Tump  and  Historv. 
Nisiribid.   Those  at  SMhrak  are  four  in  number  and  vary 
fipom  4'<9*  to  6^  in  diameter  and  from  i'  to  a'-a"  in  thickness. 
Locally  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  millstonesi  but 

ihe  question  arises  as  to  how  power  was  obtained  to  turn 
such  large  wheels,  and  what  the  advantag-e  of  stones  of  such 
large  size  couid  have  been.  It  is  u  remarkable  fact  that  all 
tbe  stones  are  to  be  found  along  the  K&di  valley  route  from 
Persia  to  India. 

In  Panjgur  are  tombs  which  contain  engraving's  similar  to  TumbH. 
those  at  Guachig  in  Khdran,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  gazetteer  of  that  district.    The  tombs  in  Kolwa 
are  also  of  interest,  as   they   bear  geometrical  designs  o\ 
different  kinds  engraved  upon  them. 

A  fine  dam  of  good  workmanship,  but  now  in  disrep^,  is  RMenroirs. 
to  be  seen  in  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  of  Gw^ar. 

In  a  graveyard  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Gfsh  Kaur,  about  laactiirtioiM. 
H  miles  to  the  south  of  Sdml,  a  tombstone  has  been  dis- 
covered bearing  u  Persian  inscription  which  may  be  translated 
as  follows  : — 

**  In  the  name  of  God  the  compassionate  and  merciful. 
Know,  that  at  this  time  the  king  of  lUch  is  Sheh  Mir  Zehri 
Husain  [engraved  by  Ali  (not  legible).  Know  that  I  am  a 
muUA  of  the  people  of  I.^lam], 

Know,  and  remember  (not  legible)  that  this  threshold 
Uisiana)  has  existed  for  many  years  betore  our  lime,  so  many 
that  u  c  cannot  count  them  (not  legible). 

**  Ye,  that  succeed  us,  set  not  your  heart  on  the  world  and 
slacken  not  in  your  efforts  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
adopting  the  faith  of  Mehdt.  Know,  that  we  were  34  persons 
(who  are  buried  here)." 

The  interest  of  the  inscription  lies  hx  the  local  tradition 
that  Sheh  Zehri  was  one  of  the  Bul^dai  rulers  who  ruled  in 
K^ch  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Referring  to  Professor  Rawlinson*s  derivation  of  the  name  Pofulation. 
Baluchistan  from  Belus  or  Baal,   Sir  Thomas  Holdich  Ethno> 
remarks*  : — •*  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  Baal  ^jj}****' 
worshippers  passed  throutifh  Makrdn,  if  they  did  not  actually 
occupy  the  whole  country  in  those  days,  when  the  pre-Semi- 


Notes  on   Ancient  and    Media;val   MnkrHn  "    Journal   9/  the 
Xoyal  Ceografihifol  Snrietr,    April  1896,  Vol.  Vll,  No.  4. 
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PoruLATiOM.  tic  Dravidian  races  of  Mesopotamia  were  gradually  displaced 
by  the  Semite  in  the  plains  of  Chaldaea.  It  seems  most 
probabte  that  these  Dravidian  races  wbidi  now  occupy  the 
jungrlen  and  mountains  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
and  who  left  representatives  of  their  mighty  family  in  the 
hills  of  Makr.-in  as  they  passed,  must  have  migrated  from 
the  neig'hbourhood  of  Babylon  to  India.  They  have  left 
their  silent  records  in  the  shape  of  curious  little  stone-built 
Structures  on  the  Makrdn  hillsides,  which  occur  in  groups 
or  towns,  and  give  the  name  of  Damba  Koh  to  the  hills 
they  occupy.** 

The  first  historical  reference  to  the  ancient  population  of 
Makrdn  is  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  who  divides  the  population 
into  two  distinct  classes,  that  of  the  coast  whom  he  names 
the  Ichthyophagoi  or  fish-eaters,  and  the  population  of  the 
interior  the  Orettat  and  Gadrosoi  or  Gedrosot  of  Gadrosia 
or  Gedrosia.  Strabo  and  several  other  authors  have  de- 
scribed the  strange  race  of  the  Ichthyophagoi*  who  are  un- 
doubtedly identifiable  with  the  present  fishermen  of  the 
coast.  .Xrrian  writes:  "  These  people  are  called  Ichthyo- 
phagoi. because  they  live  on  fish.  The  tenderest  of  them 
they  eat  raw  as  soon  as  they  draw  them  out  of  the 
water.*  But  they  dry  the  larger  and  harder  ones  in  the  sun, 
and  when  they  are  dioroughly  baked,  they  grind  them  down 
and  make  meal  of  them  and  1  oaves.  Others  bake  cakes 
from  this  meal.  Their  cattle  also  live  on  dried  fish,  for  the 
country  is  destitute  of  meadows  and  does  not  produce  tjrass. 
•  •  •  The  whole  diet  of  these  people  consists  of  fish. 
Few  of  them  sow  any  corn,  for  they  use  fish  instead  of 
bread.  The  most  prosperous  of  them  collect  the  bones  of 
the  whales  cast  up  by  the  sea  and  use  this  instead  of  timber 
for  their  houses ;  the  broad  bones  which  they  find  they 
make  into  doors.  The  majority,  who  are  poor,  make  their 
houses  of  the  backbones  of  fishes."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Oreitai  are  now  represented  by  the  Hots,  whilst  the 
Gadrosoi  have  been  identified  with  the  Gador,  a  few  of 
whom  now  live  in  Las  Bdla  and  form  part  of  the  Jat  or  Jadgil 
population  of  that  State.  That  the  Jadgils  or  Jats  were 
occupying  Makriln  at  a  very  early  period  is  indicated  by  Ibn 
Haukal*s  remark  (tenth  century)  that  the  inhabitants  of 

*  A  tiNstom  still  prevalent  in  the  case  of  pr«i»a».— A/. 
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Makran  were  Zats  {sic)     Other  races  which  are  mentioned  Population. 

by  the  Arab  chroniclers  are  the  Korak  and  Med,  both  of 

which  are  still  to  be  found  in  Makrdn»  and  it  was  in  conse* 

quence  of  the  piracies  committed  by  these  people  that  the 

expedition  under  Muhammad  bin  Kdsim  was  org^anited  by 

the  Caliphs  to  conquer  Sind.    Arab  settlements  probably 

studded  the  coast  of  Makrdn  tor  many  years  after  the  seventh 

century  and  Arab  biood  has  undoubtedly  left  its  mark  on 

the  present  population  of  the  country. 

The  next  g-Umpse  which  we  catch  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation of  the  country  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Marco  Polo*  who  says  :  **  Some  of  the  people 
are  idolaters,  but  the  most  part  are  Saracens.  Thev  li\  e  h^• 
merchandise  and  industry,  for  they  arc  prolesseci  traders 
and  carry  on  much  trafiic  by  sea  and  land  in  all  directions. 
Their  food  is  rice  and  cornt  flesh  and  milk,  of  which  they 
have  a  great  store," 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ethnical  elements  which 
have  amal<^nmated  from  time  to  time  in  forming^  the  present 
population  of  Makr.in,  the  majority  are  now  known 
by  the  g^eneric  term,  Baloch,  and  it  is  round  the  Baloch 
that  the  principal  interest  must  centre  at  the  present 
day.   Of  the  ori^n  of  their  name  Major  Mocklert  writes : 

With  regard  to  the  name  Baloch  I  would  also  hazard  a 
suggestion  which,  if  it  contains  an  element  of  truth,  some 
better  philologist  than  myself  may  perhaps  uphold.  It  is 
this  :  whenever  I  have  enquired  of  the  Baloch  the  meaning  of 
their  name,  they  have  invariably  replied  (as  if  the  expres- 
sion were  proverbial)  BaheSadroc  {Badmh  in  some  parts 
of  the  country),  t  ^m/ means  evil,  bad,  ill,  and  roc  or  raiA 
means  day  (nit  is  the  modern  Persian  pronunciation). 
C«^inPehlev(  or  Zend  (ancient  Persian)  is  equal  to  and 
synonymous  with  dad  in  Halochi  or  more  modern  Persian  ; 
therefore  Badroc  or  Badrosh  or  Bddros  in  Balochi  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gadmc  or  Gadrosh  or  Gadros  of  the  more  ancient 

*  Travels    of  Marco  Poio,  tran-iiMted  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule. 
Vol.  II,  pMKe  40c. 

\     OriiiMi  ol  the  Baloch  "  by  Colonel  E.  Morkler,  Joumnt  9/  thf 
Astatic  Society  0/ BemgaJ,  Vol.  LXIV,  Pntt  I,  No.  I,  1895. 

t  The  system  of  transliteration  from  the  Pcrnan  clmr»cter  adopted 
by  Major  Mockler  is  tbst  prescribed  by  iheCoooeil  for  ell  pubticationft 
of  tbe  Asiatic  Society. 
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PorounoN.  Pehlevi  or  Zend,  and  to  the  Gadros-ii  or  GedroB-ii  of  the 
Greeks.  Badroc,  from  the  interchangeability  of  the  liquids 
rand /,  is  equivalent  to  BadSoc,  out  of  which  the  d  must 
naturally  drop,  leaving-  ^a/oc  equivalent  to  the  Gedros-ii.  If 
the  derivation  of  Baloc  from  Gad  roc  in  the  manner  suggest- 
ed be  considered  philologically  inadmissible,  then  we  may 
suppose  that  the  proverbial  expression  Baloc  Badrosh  was 
current  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  only  that  it  was  pronounced 
in  those  days  Baloc  (^tdtmh  and  that  the  Greelcs  wrote 
down  the  epithet  for  the  name,  which  in  such  case  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  derived  from  Bolus  (or  Bnlochis)." 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Major  Mockler  sut,'gests  that 
the  Baloch  were  established  in  Makr^n  more  than  a  century 
beforethe  commencement  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  and  thai 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Rinds,  who  claim  to  be  the  true  Balodi 
and  to  have  come  from  Aleppo*  ever  came  from  that  place 
at  all.  The  Rinds,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  Arabs  by 
descent,  not  indeed  a  people  who  emigrated  from  the  town 
of  Alaf-Haleb-Aleppo  in  Syria,  but  a  people  descended  from 
a  man  named  '  Alif,*  i.e.,  a  tribe  called  '  AI<iii,'  Kahtanites  of 
Omdn.  The  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Baloch  has  been  fur- 
ther discussed  in  an  article  recently  published  by  Mr.  M.  Long- 
worth  Dames,®  who  comes  tO  the  following  conclusion  : — 

(1)  Tliat  the  Raloch  are  an  Irdnian  race,  judijing  by  their 
physical  and  mental  characteristics,  and  that  they  should  be 
classed  with  the  Tdjiks  and  other  original  races  of  the 
Iranian  tabielancL 

(2)  That  historically  they  may  be  traced  first  to  the 
north  of  Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  the  time  of  the  later  Sassanians. 

(3)  That  their  settlement  in  Kirmrin  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  and  that 
in  Seistdn  not  before  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

(4)  That  the  movement  into  Seisttfn  and  Western  Mak- 
rdn  was  probably  caused  by  the  SeljAk  invasion  (at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century)  and  that  the  further  advance  east* 
wards  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  Chingiz  Khan's  conquests. 

(5)  That  the  final  move  into  the  Indus  valley  took  place 
during-  the  period  uf  unrest  and  disruption  of  governments 

•  rJie  Baloch  Race,  A  Hitioricai  and  Ethnolegiral  Skftrk,  by  M. 
Longuorth  Dames. 
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which  followed  en  Tfmur's  conquests,  and  thai  it  sj'n-  PorvuiTiOM 
chronized  with  the  invasions  of  India  by  B^bar  and  the 
Arg^hdns  (in  the  fifteenth  century). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  at  this  stage  the  varied 
etiinical  etements  which  compose  the  so*caUed  Baloch 
population  of  Makrin.  A  detailed  notice  of  them  wtU  be 
found  in  a  latter  part  of  this  section.    It  will  suffice  to  say 

that,  as  in  manv  other  parts  of  Baluchist.-in,  it  has  been 
formed  b\  the  intermingling  of  many  and  strange  types  from 
the  Dravidian  and  the  Aryan  ;  from  the  Arab,  the  Persian, 
the  Jat,  the  Brdhut  and  the  Rajput. 

No  regular  census  of  Makrdn  has  ever  taken  place,  as,  for  Dentity* 
potittcal  considerations,  it  was  omitted  from  the  scope  of  the 
census  of  1901.  In  1903,  however,  a  rough  house-to-house 
enumeration  of  the  permanent  population  was  made  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  an  estimato  was  prep;ired  ol 
ihe  number  of  families  of  nomads.  i  iie  result  showed  tlic 
total  number  of  houses  in  Makrdn,  including  Rdghai  and 
Rakhshin,  to  be  151717  houses  or  families.  At  the  census  of 
1901,  the  incidence  per  house  in  Baluchist:in  was  found  to  be 
4"5.  Actual  enumeration  of  several  households  in  Makrdsi 
indicated  five  persons  per  house  as  the  a\  era^^e  incidence  and 
on  this  basis  the  total  population  of  the  country  may  be 
estimated  at  78,585.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  principal 
cmsus  statistics  will  be  founcf  in  Appendix  I.  The  estimate 
of  the  total  population  tiins  arrived  at  in  1903  tallies,  in  an 
unexpected  degree,  with  the  estimate  given  by  Ross  in  1868,^ 
the  details  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 


Divbiofi. 


Estimated 
poptilAtion. 


Pa5ni 

Kul.inch  ... 
Gwddar  ... 
Jlwnri  and  Dasht 

Kolwa   

P;)njgtjr    »•  • 


••• 


...  1,000 

...  2,O0U 

...  6^Qpe 

...  6,000 

...  10,000 

...  aotooo 

...  10,000 

...  lO.CKK) 


K6ch 

Tump 

Mand 


Other  parts  (Zd 
etc) 


(imurin,  Bul^da,  BdlgattAT, 


...  13, 000 


Total 


82,000 


*  Memutrmninm  an  Makrdn,  Bombny.  186B. 
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Towoa  and 


Ch«r«icter  cl 


Calculated  on  the  area  of  the  country,  the  incidence  per 
square  mile  amounts  to  rather  less  than  three  persons,  a  result 
which  indicates  the  sparsely  populated  character  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  the  result  surprising*  when  we  remember 
the  vast  unpopulated  and  uncultivated  tracts  which  con- 
Stitute  such  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  country. 

The  Baioch  are  wont  to  say  with  much  pride  :  "The 
beauty  of  the  night  lies  in  the  stars,  and  that  ot  the  forest  in 
the  Baioch/*  and  Uiis  feeling  is  observable  in  the  general 
tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  avoid  living  together  in  large 
communities.  The  only  place  which  possesses  any  preten- 
sions to  be  called  a  town  is  Gwddar,  while  the  villages 
are  not  only  few  in  number  (125  or  one  in  every  212  square 
miles)  but  small  in  size.  Not  more  than  fifteen  villag^es 
possess  more  than  i  ,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  and  most 
important  villages  with  their  estimated  population  are  given 
below 

Turbat  (Headquarters  of  Che  Makrin  adminis- 


tration) . 
Kaush  Kalit 
Tump  ••• 
Nicrabid  ... 
Pulab;ld  ... 
Bdl  ••• 
Kdhak  ... 
Pasni  ... 
S.-imi 

Bit  •* '  ... 


i,6so 


'•3 


10 


1,500 

1,000 
1.4^ 

r.ooo 
1,000 


3,930 

«>590 

1,005 


Pavjgur. 

Isai  (Headquarters  of  the  Panjgur  Xiiibat). 
Tatp 

Khuddbsidi&n 

Garni Itdn  .«•      .•«  ... 

Washbod  , 

In  former  times  the  people  were  forced  to  live  loo-ether 
for  protection  in  or  round  the  pestiferous  little  forts  which 
have  been  so  constantly  the  cause  of  trouble.  Ever}'  petty 
chief  and  every  headman  possessed  his  fort  to  which  those 
dependent  on  him  hurried  as  soon  as  rumours  of  raiding  or 
fighting  had  spread.  Such  of  them  as  remain  are  built  of 
mud,  all  more  or  less  on  a  single  principle  of  defence,  square 
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or  elliptic  in  shape,  with  the  walls  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  po  ptxAxiON 
the  top,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height.  Bastions  are  locate 
ed  at  each  corner  some  7  feet  htg-her  than  the  walls,  and 
there  is  usually  a  square  tower  commanding'  the  whole, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  side-walls.  The  case- 
ments  are  constructed  under  the  walls  and  in  the  bastions,  and 
steps  lead  to  the  root's  from  the  g^round  floor  trom  which  fire 
is  directed  downwards  through  loopholes  or  over  the  walls. 
In  some  cases  traverses  are  also  constructed  inside.  The 
water-supply  is  generally  obtained  from  wells  either  in  the 
mterior  square  or  situated  in  the  bastions.  The  entrances 
not  infrequently  are  in  a  zigzag,  the  side  walls  being  loop- 
holed.  The  mat-huts  of  the  villagfers  are  placed  inside  the 
walls  or  cluster  outside  round  the  base. 

With  the  advent  ot  the  British,  however,  a  change  has 
come  over  the  character  of  the  villages,  and  now  they  consist 
of  collections  of  mat>huts  jumbled  together  without  order,  but 
divided  by  narrow  lanes.  Here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
more  substantial  residence  m;u!e  of  sun-dried  bricks,  but  still 
surrounded  with  the  usual  courtyard  of  matting.  The  lari^er 
villages  generally  consist  of  two  or  three  hamlets  separated 
from  one  another  by  short  intervals,  each  of  which  is  held  by 
one  or  more  of  the  different  groups  composing  the  population. 
At  the  date  harvest  the  population  of  the  permanent  villages 
occupies  temporary  mat-huts  under  the  trees  or  in  the 
fields,  and  at  this  period  all  the  permanent  dwellings  are 
deserted. 

In  addition  to  the  125  permanent  villages  of  the  country, 
many  hamlets  are  to  be  found,  the  sites  of  which  are  shifted 
at  periodical  intervals.  For  instance,  Dasht  and  Nigwar 
contain  large  dry  crop  areas  which  are  divided  into  so  many 

res  or  ma/uil.  Liach  such  tract  possesses  a  cluster  of  huts 
bearing  the  name  of  the  rf'.v,  the  site  of  which  is  chanpfed 
within  the  limits  ofthe  tract  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rea- 
son of  this  curious  custom  appears  to  lie  in  the  desire  of  the 
cultivators  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those  parts 
where  the  soil  has  been  weakened  by  constant  cropping,  by 
the  presence  of  human  habitations. 

Nomads  move  about  in  small  bodies  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  the  necessity  of  finding  water  or  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  requires. 
5 
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Population.      Tradition  asserts  that  at  one  time  the  K^ch  valley  was 
very  numerously  populated,  and  the  extensive  remains  which 
Growth  of    i*f^  i>t'll  to  be  seen  give  colour  lo  this  assertion.    In  the 
poputation.  characteristic  language  of  the  country,  the  crow  of  the  cock 
in  Turbat  in  those  days  was  repeated  till  it  reached  Tump, 
forty-four  miles  away. 

It  appears  from  the  comparbon  which  has  already  been 

made  with  the  figures  j^tven  by  Ross  that  within  the  last 
forty  years  no  increase  of  population  has  occurred,  a  fact 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  state  of  political  chaos  existing 
in  the  country.  "  Makrin  is  the  home  of  war  and  strife  ; 
he  who  has  the  m^ht  possesses  the  wealth.**  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  of  the  inferior  races  in  Makr^n,  such  as 
the  Darzddas  or  Nakibs  and  M^ds  are  extremely  prolific,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  the  present  improved  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  the  country  (1904),  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
next  census  will   indicate  a  considerable  development  in 

numbers. 

In  the  succeeding'  paragraphs  the  small  numerical 
strength  of  the  dominant  races  such  as  the  Gichkis,  Nau- 
sh^rwdnis  and  Bi'zanjaus  will  be  apparent.   This  fact  may 

be  ascribed  to  the  strict  rules  of  endog'amy  prevailingf  among- 
such  groups  and  the  great  difficulty    experienced,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,   in  obtaining^  a  wife.     Under  the 
Gicfaki  rules  of  endogamy  the  circle  of  their  inter-marriage 
was  formerly  extremely  limited.   They  appear  to  have 
been  too  proud  to  take  wives  from,  or  give  their  daughters 
to,  members  of  even  the  most  respectable  Baloch  tribes, 
such  as  the  Rinds  and  Ho'ts.    A  few  instances  did  indeed 
occur  in  which  they  took   wives    from   the  Kauhddis  and 
Kalnialis,  but  they  never  gave  their  daughters  in  return. 
They  boasted  that  they  only  Inter-marrted  with  the  Ahmad- 
zais  of  Kalit,  whence   their  appellation,  khdn-esidd^  the 
relations  l  f  1 1:  e  Khan.    As  a  last  resource,  they  turned  to  the 
Nausherwanis  or  the  Mi'rw^lris,  but  as  the  number  of  the 
leading  families  among-  these  tribes  is  limited  for  reasons 
identical  with  those  prevailing  in  the  case  of  the  Gichkis, 
daughters  frequently  remained  without  husbands  and  widow 
re-marriage  seldom  occurred.  Recently  the  Gichkis  have  been 
forced  into  wider  connections  with  the  Bfcanjaus  of  Ndl,  the 
Muhammad  Hasnis  of  Jhalawdn  and  the  }Atn  of  Las  B^la, 
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but  much  ot  the  opposition  to  marriage  outside  the  family  Populatiom. 
still  survives. 

Another  check  on  matrfmony  and  a  cause  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriage  till  middle  life  among  members  of  the 
dominant  groups*  lies  in  the  high  dower  payable  which  often 

results  in  a  man,  even  of  some  means,  having  to  give  nearly 
all  he  possesses.  Under  such  circumstances  polygamy  is, 
except  in  rare  cases,  impossible  ami  re-marriage  nearly  so. 
The  rules  of  the  group  also  render  marriage  outside  the 
endogamous  group  difficult,  for  children  by  a  Gichkt  out  of  a 
Balocb  wife  become  A»/fl|f  or  jackal  Gichkis,  and  as  such 
are  subject  to  a  kind  of  social  ostracism,  and  similarly 
Naush^r^vd^i  children  from  a  Baloch  mother  are  garrdrior 
leprous  while  Miruaris  sink  to  j'thandaris. 

The  tendency  to  nomadism  throughout  Makr^in  is  not  so  Migratwa. 
pronounced  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Baluchistdn.  The 
nomadic  population  is  large;  it  is  estimated  roughly  to  repre- 
sent  nearly  half  the  population,  but  it  is  divided  sharply  into 
two  classes.  The  first  of  these  contains  these  groups  who 
habitually  wander  over  the  country  thront^'hout  the  rear,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Sant^fitr.  Bizanfau,  Kilkaur  Baloch  and 
Rakhhhdni.  The  other  class  moves  in  a  much  more  limited 
circle,  pasturing  its  flocks  and  herds  of  camels  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  in  the  hills,  but  returning  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  permanent  villages  in  the  winter.  Such  are 
the  nomadic  sections  of  KuWnch,  Dasht  and  Xigwar,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Sardashtis,  Bands.  Puzh,  Jadgdls,  Dashtis  and 
Lattis.  Besides  pasturing  their  tlocks  these  people  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  transport  business  to  supplement  their 
means  of  livelihood,  which  are  otherwise  scanty  and 
precarious. 

Internal  periodic  migration  takes  place  at  the  date  har%'est 
when  the  whole  of  the  country  side  flocks  to  Kech  and 
Panjgiir,  the  principal  date-growing  tracts.  In  the  spring 
a  system  known  as  Bahdr  chAreni  is  in  \oj^ue,  when 
many  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  villages  are  seen 
wandering  in  the  hills  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  change  of  air  and  scene  for 
themselves. 

As  Makrdii  is  situated  on  the  line  connecting- the  West  with  ImoiigrMica* 
the  East,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  much  historical  evidence 
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Population,  of  the  movement  of  population  both  from  it  and  to  it.  AU 
the  early  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Baloch,  who  now  occuoy 
Sind,  Kachhi  and  the  Marri  and  Bugti  hills  in  Baluchi- 
stan and  parts  of  the  Punjab  pivot  round  places  in  Makrdn 
or  Persian  Baluchistan »  and  the  Rinds  of  Kachhi  and  of 
Mand  in  Makrdn  claim  blood  affinity.    On  the  other  hand, 
while  some  of  the  Jadgdl  gfroiips  in  Makrfin  have  occupied 
iheir  present  position  for  ccijtur  ics,  ot  hL  i  s  nre  known  to  have 
made  their  way  westward  from  bind  and  Las  B61a  in  more 
recent  times.    Thus  the  Korak  and  K^nagizai  trace  thrir 
origin  from  that  State.    Immigration  of  permanent  settlers 
from  the  Jhalawdn  country,  and  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the  Kashdnis  of  Panjgiir, 
who  trace  their  connection  with  the  Shahw.-ini   Brjihuis  of 
Iskalku  near  Ivaldt,  while  Mengals  are  to  be  found  from  Wad 
and  Bi'zanjaus  from  Nil.    The  Gurgndri  Brihuis  in  Gw^rgo 
came  from  Gidar  in  the  Jhalawdn  country  and  have  changed 
their  language  from  Brdhui  to  Baluchi  within  living  memory. 
The  Barr  from  Bahrein  are  an  instance  of  immigration  from 
the  Gulf. 

All  these  immigrants  ha\  e  now  become  permanent  settlers, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tendency  of  their  migrations 
leads  them  towards  the  fine  cultivable  lands  of  K^ch  rather 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  country.   Signs  exist  that  a 

movement  from  Persian  Baluchistdn  is  in  pro^-^ress,  heralded 
by  the  arrival  of  200  families  of  Lattis  in  Dasht  duriiiif  1903.. 
Owing:  to  the  misrule  and  exactions  of  petty  chiefs  which  go 
on  across   the   frontier,    the  movement  seems  likely  to 
extend. 

Periodic  immigration  is  confined  to  the  season  of  the 
date-harvest,  when  Dizzak,  Sarbiz  and  Bdho  in  Persian 

Baluchistan  and  also  Las  B^la  send  large  contingents  to 
K^ch  and  Panji^ur,  and  to  the  visits  of  the  Lagor  and 
Kosasj  tribes  from  Bdlio  who  visit  Tump  and  Kech  pro- 
per with  their  buffaloes  in  the  early  spring  and  remain 
in  the  country  sometimes  for  a  whole  year  selling  milk 
and  butter.  The  Hindus  of  the  coast  reside  only  tern- 
porarilyin  the  country  for  purposes  of  trade.  They  come 
chiefly  from  Sind.  The  I.otias  (Khojas)  at  Gwadar,  who 
originally  migrated  from  Cutch,  have  taken  up  permanent 
residence. 
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Emigration  is,  for  the  most  part,  temporary  and  usually  Population. 
takes  place  eastwards  to  India.     In  former  times  lar^e  Emigration, 
caravans  of  emigrants  made  their  way  by  land  through  Las 
Btia  to  seek  service  chiefly  in  the  ranies  of  the  forces 
maiatained  by  the  Native  States  of  Rdjpatdna.  Nowadays 
the  traffic  has  been  diverted  to  the  coasting'  Steamers.  The 
emig^rants  are  chiefly  Kech  Raloch  and  Darzidas,  who  arc 
either  nomads  or  possess  little  lands.     Some  of'  the  former 
have  risen  to  high  rank  m  the  Native  States  with  wiiicii  tiiey 
have  obtained  service  :•  the  latter  supply  the  rank  and  file. 
A  few  DarzAdas  and  Nakibs  and  many  of  the  Kolwa  Baloch 
make  their  way,  in  times  of  scarcity  or  absence  of  rainfall* 
to  Kardchi,  where  they  work  as  day  labourers.    The  majority 
of  the  so-called  Makrdnis,  however,  who  are  to  be  found 
working  at  Kardchi  in  such  large  numbers  come  from  Dizisak, 
Sarbdz  and  other  localities  in  Persian  fialuchistdn.    A  good 
many  are  employed  in  the  mines  which  are  worked  by  the 
North- Western  Railway  at  Khost  in  the  Sibi  District.  A 
Baloch.  who  owns  land  and  water*  will  never  emigrate  unless 
forced  to  do  so.    The  followinif  statement  shows  the  number 
of  persons  censused  as  Mak ranis  in  India  in  190J  > 


Locality. 

No.  cf 
Maknlnis. 

Males. 

Females 

Baiuchistdn   

Rijputdna  •.■ 
Bombay   

Total  ... 

975 
3.837 

r 

1,173  1,110 

564  4«» 
3,046      I  1,791 

7.094  j 

3»78a 

3.3" 

No  emicfration  appears  to  take  place  towards  Persia. 

No  vital  or  ag^e  statistics  are  available,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  as  in  other  parts  of  Baluchistdn,  longevity  is  infrequent 
cmvtug  to  malnutrition  and  lack  of  proper  clothing  and  the 
absence  of  any  systematic  medical  treatment.  Infirmities 
are  limited  in  number,  and  during  fourteen  months*  residence 
in  the  country,  the  Gazetteer  party  obsenred  only  two  persons 
who  were  blind  and  lunatic.  For  n  country  in  which  half- 
cured  hsh  forms  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet  of  the 


Vital 
stathtlcs, 

infirmitiea 
and  infant 
mortality. 
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Comparaii  vc 
number  of 
the  aeiMSt 
Md  Civil 
Condition. 


Population,  people,  the  absence  of  lepers  is  remarkable.  Night-blindness 
is  common  and  is  attributed  to  the  diet  of  fish  and  dates 
on  which  many  of  the  people  live.  The  rate  of  infant 
mortality  is  probably  very  hig-h,  the  period  at  which  most 

children  dio  being  that  of  cutting  the  teeth, when  fever  occurs. 
Enquiries  made  in  1903  among"  men  of  means  showed  that 
in  one  case  six  had  died  out  of  fifteen  ;  in  another  family  all 
thirteen  children  had  died  while  in  a  third  case  three  bad 
died  out  of  twelve.  The  mortality  among-  the  poorer  classes 
is  probably  even  higher. 

At  the  general  census  of  Baluchistcin  in  1901  the  number 
of  males  was  found  to  exceed  the  number  of  females,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  Makrdn 
and  this  is  the  general  impression  among  the  people  of  the 
country*.  At  a  census  of  Pasni  made  on  the  13th  of  March 
1903  by  the  Gazetteer  workincr  party,  the  results  showed  747 
females  against  742  males,  and  independent  enumerations  of 
groups  of  Rai's  Baloch  at  Turhat  and  of  .M<;ds  at  Pasni  indi- 
cated an  excess  of  women  in  each  case.  It  would  of  course 
be  dangerous  to  draw  final  conclusions  from  such  isolated 
figures,  but  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  ideas  of 
the  people  themselves  on  the  subject,  the  conclusion  may 
fairly  be  drawn  that  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  will  be 
found  at  the  next  census  to  be  higher  in  .Makrdn  than  else- 
where except  in  Khdrrin.  Everv  man  in  Mafcr;in  marries  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  can,  but  the  payment  of  dower  {hibb) 
frequently  delays  marriage  till  middle  age.  This  is  specially 
the  case  with  the  poorer  nomadic  classes.  Polygamy  is 
uncommon.  Cohabitation  with  concubines  is  considered 
derogatory,  and  the  children  of  such  unions  are  excluded  from 
inheritance. 

Marriage  takes  place  after  both  partie"?  Ikivc  attained 
puberty.  .Among  the  well-to-do  the  bridegroom  is  generally 
about  twenty,  while  among  the  poorer  classes  he  is  generally 
rather  older.  The  bride  is  usually  about  four  years  younger. 
In  very  rare  cases  infant  betrothals  take  place,  gr^nerally 
among  very  near  relations.  The  wealthy  are  the  only 
persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  dower  for  a  second 
wife. 

When  a  man's  parents  wish  him  to  marry,  they  make 
their  selection,  and  if  the  preliminary  overtures  are  well 
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received,  they  then  despatch  an  elder  Saiad  or  near  relation,  Populatiok. 
such  as  an  uncle  or  elder  brother  to  the  father  of  the  girl  to 
arrang^e  the  betrothal  {sdmati).  The  future  bridegroom's 
wishes  are  either  not  consulted  at  all.  or,  if  consulted,  are 
entirely  subordinated  to  his  parents'  view  of  the  matter.  The 
bride  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  the  father  of  the 
bride  consents  to  the  proposed  union,  the  amount  of  dower 
{ktbb)  is  fixed  and  also  the  date  of  the  wedding.  This  cere- 
mony, which  is  known  as  cftakknna,  is  considered  binding 
but  not  so  as  to  render  retreat  entirely  impossible.  It  is 
considered  a  want  of  good  breeding  on  the  man  s  part  to 
retreat  without  a  plausible  excuse,  and  any  one  who  docs  so 
is  regarded  with  contempt.  In  the  case  of  the  women,  the 
betrothal  is  considered  binding,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances,  such  as  adultery  on  her  part  or  strong  suspicion  of 
it.  In  such  a  case,'  the  dower  or  at  any  rate,  part  of  it  such 
as  the  ornaments,  is  returned  and  the  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  bridegroom  are  recouped. 

The  payment  of  bride^price  in  vogue  in  other  parts  of 
Baluchistiin  does  not  extend  to  Makriln,  but  every  tribe 
possesses  a  recognised  amount  of  dower  [labb)  which  con- 
sists of  three  things,  viz.,  property  called  mirds  ;  ornaments 
known  as  so/ir  ;  and  servile  dependants  (bantias^).  This 
dower  becomes  the  sole  properly  of  the  bride  and  is  gener- 
ally "  prompt"  but  part  of  it  can  also  be  deferred.  Besides 
the  dower,  the  sdifw/,  or  bridegroom  elect,  must  present 
dresses  {parddch)  to  the  bride  and  sheep  and  grain  to  her 
father  for  the  entertainment  of  the  wedding  guests. 

All  these  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  the  marrla|;^e 
{stir)  '\H  solemnized  on  the  date  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  Muhammadan  rites,  and  the  bridegroom  lives  for  some 
days,  months  or  even  years  with  the  parents  of  the  bride 

The  word  labb^  used  in  Brihui  or  eastern  Baluchi,  means  Dower. 

bride-price,  but  it  does  not  convey  this  meaning  in  Makrdn. 
In  other  parts  of  Baluchist.-in  the  money  paid  as  bride-price 
is  Efiven  in  cash  and  is  appropriatetl  by  the  father  or  other 
guardian  of  the  bride.  In  Makrdn,  however,  the  iabb  or 
Jtthd»  is  paid  in  landed  property,  ornaments  or  servile  de- 
pendants and  forms  the  personal  property  of  the  bride  in 
which  she  has  every  right  of  disposal. 
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Population.  As  already  mentioned,  different  rates  of  dower  exist  among' 
the  various  groups.  They  constitute  the  recognised 
standard  rates  fixed  by  ancient  custom,  but  they  are, 
by  no  means  bindingr,  since  marriagfe  is  a  matter  of 
choice  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  hig^her  and  sometimes 
lower  rates  are  settled.  Such  cases,  however,  constitute 
departures  from  established  custom.  In  recent  times  the 
rate  of  dower  has  exhibited  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
case  of  the  wealthy  and  to  decrease  in  the  case  of  the  poor. 

To  indicate  the  general  principles  on  which  dower  is 
settled,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  the  general  standard  of 
dower  amongst  the  Gichkis  of  K^ch  and  Panjgiir.  The 
terms  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  AmonEjf  the  Gichkis  of 
K^ch  the  property  <,'iven  consists  of  two  /uiiia^nms  of  land 
and  water  with  date  trees  under  one  of  jthe  hirger  kdrezes. 
The  sohr  takes  the  form  of  ornaments  to  the  value  of  too 
sohr  or  Rs.  500  in  cash.  The  present  value  of  a  gold  sohr 
(1904)  is  Rs.  7-8,  but  for  purposes  of  dower  and  blood-money 
it  is  reckoned  at  its  ancient  value  of  Rs.  5.  The  bujufao- 
consists  of  twelve  servile  dependants.  *.ix  male  and  six  female. 
The  paruiu  k  or  dresses  consist  of  40  sohr  or  R.s.  200  in  cash, 
or  the  following  articles  of  apparel :  twelve  dresses,  six  silk 
and  six  cotton  ;  twelve  articles  of  bedding,  mattresses,  cover- 
lets,  etc.,  twelve  mosquito  curtains  ;  a  cotton  dress  each 
for  the  nurse  and  g'overncss,  and  hinni  [Laivsom'fi  itwrDti's) 
scented  oils  and  such  like.  As  the  total  cost  of  these  articles 
generally  exceeds  Rs.  200,  the  bridegroom  usually  com- 
pounds by  paying  the  cash.  Finally  comes  the  paS'-o^dH  which 
is  composed  of  60  standard  maunds  of  grain  and  sixt>'  sheep. 

The  Gichkis  of  Panjgiir  pay  thirty  bandog  instead  of  miras. 
The  bandag  consists  of  servile  dependants,  fifteen  male  and 
fifteen  female,  or  instead  of  each  servile  dependant  ten  date 
trees  or  a  plot  of  land  which  takes  25  seers  of  seed  [luhvi-jd). 
To  this  are  added  30  sohr  in  cash  or  ornaments  ;  three  silk 
dresses  and  three  cotton  as  parddch  and  such  pas-O'ddn  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  These  rates  obtain  for  endogam- 
ous  marriat,'es,  but  if  a  Panjgdr  Gichki  gives  his  daughter  to 
a  Nausherw:ini,  .Mirwdri  or  Muhammad  Hasni,  he  demands 
forty  servile  dependants  and  40  so/ir. 
Bow  price.  .Another  curious  payment  which  may  be  mentioned  is 
called  kdmau'bahd  or  bow-price.    It  consists  of  a  present 
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made  by  the  brid^room  to  the  brother  of  the  bride  or  to  PoruLATiow. 
her  first  cousin  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  horse, 

rifle,  sword  or  some  other  weapon.  Cash  payments  are  also 
substituteci  nowadays,  the  Gichkis  t^iv  iiii^  from  Rs.  Goo  to 
Rs.  1 ,000  and  the  better  classes  ot  I^aloch  trom  Rs.  ;,cx5  to 
Rs.  500.  A  herdisinan  s  bow-price  is  generally  a  camel  or 
three  or  four  sheep.  The  idea  prevails  throughout  western 
Baluchistdn  that  the  bestowal  of  a  daughter  in  marriage  is 
humiliating  in  itself  and,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered*  this 
feeling  appears  to  afford  the  basis  for  this  curious  custom  of 
bow-price,  the  payment  of  kamdn-lHihd  beinjj  a  kind  of  com- 
pensation for  the  i^ift  of  a  bride  and  intended  to  symbolise 
the  laying  down   of  arms  by  the  bridegroom  before  the 

bride's  family  and  the  recogmtion  of  their  social  superiority. 
The  Rinds  of  Mand  who  are  the  fire-eaters  of  Makrdn  and 

very  punctilious  about  points  of  honour  lay  much  stress  on 
the  tiemand  for  kavmn-ba/id,  and  the  notion  extends  to  other 
primitive  Raloch  of  the  \  a!leys.  The  Balocli  of  Kech  pro- 
per, however,  are  inclined  to  hold  it  in  contempt. 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  the  large  amount  of  /oM  Bijjir. 
which  has  to  be  paid  for  his  bride  it  is  usual  for  a  Balocb 
bridegroom  to  go  himself  or  to  send  his  father  or  uncle  to 
his  fellow  tribesmen,  relations  and  friends  and  even  to 
strangers  to  collect  subscriptions.  This  custom  is  known 
as  bijjdr  and  every  one,  who  is  asked,  es  according  to 
his  means  ;  one  presents  a  sheep  or  two,  anoiiier  a  camel,  a 
third  some  weapon  and  a  fourth  cash.  It  is  not  considered 
respectable  to  refuse.  The  chiefs  of  the  country  are  now 
inclined  to  demand  bijjar  as  a  right  and  make  the  round  of 
their  people  realizing  as  much  as  they  can  hut  never  less 
than  Rs.  5  from  an  ordinary  family  and  more  from  those 
that  are  better  olT. 

The  portion  of  the  dower  which  consists  of  moveable  Rights  of 
property,  such  as  servile  dependants  and  ornaments,  is  gener>  uower' 
ally  "  prompt    but  the  land  and  water  is  **  deferred."  The  ^  ' 

bride  possesses  powers  of  alienation  and  is  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  own  debts.  Where  the  marriage  has  not  been 
happy,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wife  takes  over  the 
entire  management  of  her  *'  prompt  "  dower  property  and 
calls  on  the  husband  to  pay  the  portion  which  has  been 
**  deferred."   If  the  woman  pre-deceases  her  husband,  the 
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Population.  Muhammadan  law  of  inheritance  is  followed,  half  of  the 
dower  reverting  to  the  husband,  and  half  going  to  any 
children  there  may  be  from  that  wife,  or  if  there  be  no 
children,  to  the  lineal  heir  on  the  father's  side. 
**'^*'^%v  fat'i*^""  expected  to  make  his  daughter  presents  pro- 
the  bride'  P<^fttoiiate  to  his  means,  such  as  cooking  utensils,  house- 
'ffcSei^'  hold  turniture,  and  a  few  ornaments,  and  in  these  things  the 
wife  also  retains  full  proprietary  rights.  Occasionally  also 
separation  of  property  takes  place  in  the  father's  life-time  and 
the  daughter  receives  her  proportion. 
Divorce.  Divorce  is  commonly  practised  among  the  Baloch  and 
lower  classes  .imong'  whom  it  is  given  on  trivial  grounds, 
but  seldom  in  ilie  case  of  the  dominant  races.  Both  hus- 
band  and  wife  possess  the  right  to  divorce.  If  the  woman 
desires  divorce  she  loses  her  dower  ;  if  the  husband  divorces 
her  he  has  to  pay  the  "  deferred  "  amount.  It  is  common 
for  wives  to  apply  for  divorce,  and  divorce  under  .'in\  cir- 
cumstances, except  on  nccount  of  inJecency  nn.l  adultery, 
does  not  reflect  discredit  on  the  woman  nor  lower  her  social 
status.  To  take  a  divorcee  to  wife  is  not  considered  dis- 
creditable. She  is  treated  as  a  widow  and  receives  the 
widow'rate  of  dower  which  is  half  the  ordinary  rate  payable 
for  a  virgin. 

A  wife  divorced  for  proved  adultery  has  no  rii^ht  to  her 

'*  deferred"  dower,  but  the  woman's  nearest  relations  [gener- 
ally force  the  adulterer  to  pav  the  amount  of  dower  promised 
by  the  late  husband  and  also  compensation  for  loss  of  re- 
spect {maviir). 

Penalties  for    Immorality  among*  the  servile  dependants,  Loris,  Darz^das, 
adultery,    ^^^j  poorer  Baloch,  is  common,  but  less  frequent  and  less 

scandalously  open  among  the  better  classes.  Theoretically, 
death  is  the  punishment  of  a  faithless  wife  c.iUi,'ht  fid' 
grantc  delicto^  but  in  practice,  this  seldom  occurs,  and  an 
injured  husband  is  ready  to  salve  his  conscience  with 
compensation  in  money  from  the  adulterer  and  to  take  the 
woman  back.  If  only  suspicion  has  been  aroused,  the 
husband  usually  informs  the  father  or  the  brother  of  the 
woman  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  kill  her.  When  a 
woman  has  been  killed  and  the  adulterer  escapes  and  the 
case  comes  before  the  authorities  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  (wioi^ifi)  and  to  be  mulcted  in  the 
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amount  of  dower  together  with  payment  of  compensation  PowLATKHt. 
for  loss  of  honour  {maj>dr)  to  the  father  or  brother  of  the 
woman  killed.    If  the  woman  is  only  divorced,  the  adulterer 

is  obligfed  to  marry  her  atid  to  pay  a  iine  to  the  State  and 
the  dower  to  the  injured  husband,  while  in  place  of  maydrhe 
has  to  find  an  amount  ot*  dower  equal  to  that  received  from 
the  first  husband.  If  the  adulterer  is  unable  to  pay,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  father,  brother  or  husband  to  avenge  the 
duhonour  by  his  blood  and  for  the  woman  to  be  killed  by 
the  brother.  This  system  gave  rise  in  the  fiast  to  endless 
retaliation  and  constant  blood-feuds  among-  the  better  class^es, 
but  the  mf>re  common  method  of  settlement  amonif  the 
majority  ot  people  was  to  apply  to  some  sarddr  to  effect  an 
amicable  arrangement. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  wilt  be  apparent  that  The  ttvtas 
woman  in  Makrin  occupies  a  much  strong'er  position  than  ^,4  rt^ts 
her  sisters  in  other  parts  of  Balurhistan  and  that  her  status  properly, 
is  even  better  than  it  would  be  in  India  proper.  She  has 
entire  control  over  the  property  acquired  from  her  husband 
as  dower  and  as  the  Muhammudan  law  ot  inheritance  is 
followed,  she  may  expect  in  course  of  time  to  inherit  a 
portion  of  her  parents*  property  and  will  be  entitled  to  a 
share  in  her  husband's  property  if  he  pre-deceases  her. 
She  is  the  better-half,"  therefore,  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  the  husband,  havin<,^  frequently  i^iven  nearly  all  he  pos- 
sessed in  dower,  takes  a  secondary  place  in  the  household 
and  in  a  sense  is  dependent  on  the  charity  ot  his  wite.  If 
not  on  good  terms  with  his  wife  many  a  husband  would  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  and  his  followers  and  it  be- 
hoves him,  therefore,  to  sul  nit  to  his  wife's  domination. 
\or,  if  he  disa«frees  with  her,  is  he  usually  in  a  position  to 
find  another  wife  owintj^  to  the  lart^e  amount  of  dower  de- 
manded. As  indicating  the  pre-eminent  position  occupied 
by  woman,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  customary  to  attri- 
bute the  qualities  of  a  son  or  daug-hter  to  the  mother  and  not 
to  the  father.  Thus,  when  lauding  some  sarddr*s  libera- 
lity, Makr.inis  will  say  :  "  And  no  wonder  ;  how  able  a 
woman  was  his  mother  !"  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  high  place  thus  assigned  to  woman  in  Makriln  had 
its  origin  in  the  Arab  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country 
between  the  seventh  and  tenth  centuries. 
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Inheritance 
by  widows. 


Inheritance. 


Population.  I**  Kich  proper,  the  lull  righu  of  inheritance  in  her  1ms- 
band's  property  recognised  by  Mubamniadaii  law  are  se- 
cured to  a  widow ;  and  a  rich  widow,  therefore,  is  an  object  of 
earnest  search  among-  the  gentry  of  Turbat.  Elsewhere,  the 
custom  of  bdjdi  exists  in  accordance  with  which  a  widow  ,  if 
desirous  of  remarriaije,  must  marr\'  the  brother  or  other 
collateral  heir  of  her  deceased  husband.  If  she  marries  an 
outsider  she  has  to  abandon  the  dower  given  by  the  first 
husband.  If  she  does  not  re-marr}*  she  remains  in  posses- 
sion  of  her  dower  and  on  her  death,  her  heirs  are,  in  default 
of  issue,  her  relations  on  the  father's  side  ;  her  husband's 
heirs  receive  nothintf.  Great  stress  is  !aid  on  the  custom  of 
ddjdi  by  the  people  of  Panjgiir,  but  in  1903  they  signed  a 
document  on  the  advice  of  the  ndtim  abandoning  the  custom. 
In  Tump,  Mand,  Kolwa,  Kuldnch  and  Dasht  it  is  not  general- 
ly considered  respectable  to  prefer  a  claim  for  bdjdi  but  in- 
stances occasionally  occur. 

AH  questions  of  inheritance  are,  as  already  mentioned,  re- 
gulated by  Muhamtnadan  law  and  the  Makr.nnis,  unlike  the 
j\fghdns  and  Brahuis,  make  no  distinction  in  the  case  of 
women  who  have  full  rig-hts  of  alienation  in  the  ease  of 
property  acquired  by  inheritance.  The  only  deviation  from 
ordinary  Muhammadan  law  is  to  be  found  among  the  Rinds 
of  Mand  who  possess  a  remarkable  custom  of  allou  ini,'-  a 
dautj-hter  an  equal  share  with  a  son.  The  power  ot  "he  son 
to  maintain  himself  by  robbery,  theft,  cattle-lifting  anu  such 
acts,  privileges  denied  to  a  weak  woman,  is  the  alleged 
reason  for  the  custom.  Among  the  M^ds,  the  daughters 
are  given  no  actual  share  in  the  boats  and  fishing  tackle  but 
are  paid  the  equivalent  in  cash. 

The  languages  spoken  are  three  in  number  :  Baluchi, 
Jadg^li  and  Lori-Chini.  The  last  two  may  be  passed  over 
with  few  words.  Jadgali  is  spoken  by  the  few  Jadgals  of 
Kttldnch  and  is  practically  identical  with  Ldsi,  the  language 
of  Las  Bila,  and  an  offshoot  of  Sindi.  Its  survival  after  so 
many  generations,  surrounded  as  it  has  been  with  Baluchi, 
is  interesting  as  indicating  the  endo?^'amous  propensities  of 
the  Jadgals  like  other  people  in  Makran. 

Lori-Chini,  the  language  of  the  Loris,  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Sindi  word  Chadtti,  "  said "  or  '*  invented is 
not  a  separate  tongue,  but  is  a  curious  secret  artificial  jargon 
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invented  by  the  Lorii*  and  spoken  before  strangers.    The  Population. 
dialects  of  Zari'Chim  in  vogue  among  different  sections 
of  Loris»  differ  in  various  localities,  but  the  words  are 
generally  inverted  forms  of  Baluchi  and  sometimes  also  of 
Urdu,  Sindi  and  Punjabi.    A  few  instances  may  be  quoted  by 


way  of  example 

• 
• 

One 

Ek 

The   Urdu  aumera.!. 

Three 

H^s 

Inverted  form  of  Ba> 

lucbi,  wik* 

Four 

Rdch 

do. 

of  Mr* 

Five 

Champ 

do. 

of  pAnch. 

Ear 

Shog 

do. 

oi  gosh. 

Hair 

Ddm 

do. 

of  miUL 

Head 

Ras 

do. 

sar. 

Belly 

T«p 

do. 

of  Urdu  pit. 

Brother 

DirAbad 

do. 

of  Persian  brddar* 

Flesh 

Shogd 

do. 

of  Baluchi  gosht. 

Amonf^  word? 

i  peculiar  tO 

the  jargon 

may  be  mentioned 

tibbar  (father), 

somb  (tiose),  and  ^oma  (a 

rupee). 

Baluchi  is  the  language    most   extensively  spoken   and  Western 
has  been  studied  by  European  scholars  to  whom  it  i>c 
known  as  Western  Baluchi  or  Makrint  to  distinguish  it 

from  the  dialect  spoken  in  eastern  Baluchistdn  and  the 
Punj;ib  and  known  as  I-'astern  Baluchi.  It  is  presumably  to 
Baluchi  that  Ibn  Haukal  (tenth  century)  refers  when  he 
writes:  "  In  Makriin  they  use  Persian  and  Makranic  a 
statement  which  is  corroborated  later  by  Al-Idrisi  (eleventh 
century)  who  says :  "  The  people  of  Makrdn  speak  Persian 
and  a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  Province."  Marco  Polo  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  also  notices  the  peculiar 
language  spoken  in  Makrjin. 

The  Europeans  who  have  studied  the  Baluchi  ot  Makrdn 
are  Mr.  li.  Pierce  and  Major  Mockler.  In  his  description*  of 
the  MikrAni-Baluchi  dialect  published  in  1874,  the  former 
has  included  in  his  grammar  a  number  of  sentences  and  a 
short  vocabulary.  The  following  description  of  the  language 
and  its  speakers  is  g-iven  : — •  "The  Mekr.inee-Belochee  is 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people  livinic  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Baloochistdn.    Its  limits  on  the  sea  coast 

•  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royai  Asiatic  Society,  No, 
XXXI,  Vol  XI,  1875* 
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POFiaATioN.  are  the  MalAn  mountains  on  the  east,  and  a  line  drawn 
about  fifty  miles  west  of  Charbar  (Chdhbir)  on  the  west. 

Inland,  it  is  spoken  generally  over  the  lar^e  provinces  of 
K^j,  Kuldnch  and  Kolwa,  with  the  adjacent  districts. 

"The  dialect  spoken  over  the  whole  of  this  tract  varies 
very  slightly,  and  the  people  of  any  one  district  are  in- 
telligible to  people  of  the  others.  There  are,  however, 
innumerable  small  variations  in  the  words  used  in  every 
district,  and  people  are  often  unacquainted  with  words  in 
common  use  amongst  people  living  forty  or  fifty  miles 
distant. 

'*  In  the  districts  of  Bfiho  and  Dushtvfiri,  north-west  of 
Gwadar,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  J  udg^lh  (Sindee  tribes 
settled  in  MaicrAn),  and  the  languag^e  of  these  districts  is 
consequently  a  dialect  of  Sindee.  The  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Mdyds  (M6d — a  fisherman),  inhabitint^  the  coast  villaj^es  of 
Ormara,  Pusnee  and  Gwadar,  differs  slightly  from  that 
spoken  by  the  people  living  in  the  jungle. 

*'  The  dialect  which  I  have  more  particularly  chosen  to 
describe  is  that  spoken  by  the  country  people  living  east  of 
Gwddar,  as  in  their  dialect  the  words  adopted  from  the 
Persian  are  used  without  many  of  the  corruptions  common 
to  the  people  about  Gwadar  and  to  the  westward.  In  the 
vocabularies  the  pronunciation  used  east  of  Gw.idar  will  be 
tbiind  in  the  hr.st  place.  The  western  forms,  where 
differing,  are  given  after  the  eastern  form. 

Prom  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Charbar  (Chihbdr),  a 
different  dialect  commences  to  be  spoken.  This  is  almost 
unintelligible  to  the  people  living  to  the  cast,  and  appears  to 
resemble  Persian  much  more  closely  than  the  Gwddar 
dialect.  Persian  words  are  largely  introduced  without 
alteration,  but  the  construction  still  retains  the  Belochee 
character.  In  this  district  Persian  commences  to  be  to 
a  certain  extent  current. 

"The  Mekrdnee-B^lochee  appears  to  be  a  dialect  of 
Persian  mixed  up  with  a  j»-reat  many  words  of  Indian  origin, 
which  have  probabl\'  been  introduced  by  the  Judt^als.  It 
appears  to  have  little  connection  with  the  modctn  l\jt.^id.ii, 
many  of  die  words  derived  from  the  latter  language  being 
words  now  obsolete  or  very  rarely  heard.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  in  Beloochee  is  the  retention  of  the  "  nu^^l " 
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sounds  of     \j  and  ^  ,  which  have  been  entirely  discarded  Population. 
by  the  modern  Persians. 
'*  The  words  of  Indian  origin  are  principally  nouns,  but  a 

few  of  the  verbs  in  very  common  use  are  of  undoubtedly 
Indian  origin,  as  ladagti  to  load,  la^uaa  to  strike,  and 
chdraga  to  look.  Amongst  the  adverbs  also  are  hanin  now, 
tda  here,  uda  there  and  kadin  when. 

"  The  principal  chang'es  under^fone  by  Persian  words  in 
their  introduction  into  B^Itiochee  are  : — 

I.    Substitution  of  g  for  the  silent  h. 

II.-   Th  e  soft  en  ing  of  ail  throat  sounds  as  kh        into  k  or 

(^)  into  g. 

III.  The  alteration  of  the  sound  of  the  long  a/t/  from  the 

sound  of  a  in  faU  to  that  of  a  in  arvA, 

IV.  The  substitution  of  ^  or  gw  for  d  as  gwdt  for  iddt  gesh 

for  besh,  g^vaei  for  basiy  gwdn  [gndnk)  for  bang. 
V,    Substitution  of  w  for  k/tw(j^)  as  tvab  for  kh-iodb,  ■wai 
for  k/iud,  uuhwi^a  for  khwdndau,  ivarnc^a  for  khiirdan, 

V'l.  Substitution  of  /  for  o  or  «  as  dir  for  diir,  bita  for  biida, 
etc.  These  words  may,  however,  generally  be  pro- 
nounced either  with  0,  d  or  /.  The  substitution  of  / 
fortf,  or  //'  is  peculiar  to  the  western  part  of  Mekrdn. 

VII.  X  general!  disposition  may  be  noticed  to  end  all  words 
in  k  or  i^. 

Major  .Vlockler*  thus  describes  the  Baluchi  spoken  in 
Makrdn  :  **  It  will  hardly  appear  impertinent  if  we  now  ask 
whether,  the  languagre  bein^  the  same  throughout,  any 
marked  peculiarities,  in  pronunciation,  idiom,  or  in  the  use 
of  particular  words,  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  ?  To  what  tfroup,  family  or  sub-division  of  languages 
does  this  one  belong?  and  is  it  the  oriy^inal  language 
of  the  country  ?  also  in  what  parts  is  it  most  purely  spoken 
at  the  present  time  ?  To  what  race  or  races  do  the  people 
who  now  speak  it  belong:?  from  whence  did  those  of 
foreign  extraction  (if  any)  come  ?  and  when  ? 

'*  To  these  questions  we  may  answer,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation varies  slig-htly  in  the  ditTerent  districts  of  Makr^n, 
(the  Southern  and  Western  portion  of  Baloochist;ln),  and 
certain  words,  or  different  forms  of  the  same  words,  are  found 
more  or  less  restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  country-. 
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PoPuukTioM.  which  peculiarities,  together  with  syntactical  or  idiomatic 
difTerence  (if  the  handbooks  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  can  be  trusted),  are  so  marked  in  the  dialects  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting:  the  Sulaimdn  range*  as  to  render  them  little  * 
better  than  a  patois  of  Beloochee. 

*'  As  rej^T'ards  the  so-called  Reloochee  laiii,'u;'.jyi?  itself,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  an  Aryan  tonyfue  of  the  Iranian  group*, 
and  appears  to  be  a  sister  language  to  the  Pehlavee,  one 
which  at  any  rate  branched  off  from  the  old  Persian  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Pehlaveet  did,  and  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  considered  an  offshoot  from  the  old  Persian,  developed 
in  Makrnn.  and  to  this  extent  an  original  lang-iiage.  How  far 
it  has  been  influenced  in  its  infancy,  or  later,  by  the  presence 
or  influx  into  the  country  of  the  people  speaking  other 
tonguest  is  a  question  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  discuss  here,  as  it 
in  no  way  affects  the  question  of  its  Iranian  origin.  •••The 
language  of  Makrjin  is  both  in  pronunciation,  grammati- 
cal construction  and  idiom,  an  unmistakable  Iranian  tongue, 
and  philoiogically  homogeneous  in  its  parts;  while  that 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  Sulaiman  range  is  as  unmistaka- 
bly the  same  language,  but  imperfectly  acquired  by  them, 
during  their  passage  through  Makrnn  (they  were  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  in  the  country),  and  pronounced  by 
them  as  Arabs  or  Syrians  might  be  expected  to  pronounce  it, 
with  the  introduction  of  Semitic  j^utturals  and  other  sounds 
foreign  to  an  Iranian  tongue.  We  find  also  in  the  latter 
dialect,  as  might  be  expected,  the  addition  of  many 
Hindostanee  words  not  used  in  Makrdn,  and  a  syntax  of 
grammatical  construction  (or  the  want  of  one)  somewhat 
startling  at  times. ^  .■Xs  regards  the  precise  locality  in 
which  the  language  is  now  most  purely  spoken,  I  cannot 

•  Dr.  Grierson  ctM«e»  BaJuelki  M  belontpflfr  to  (he  Iranian  branch 

of  the  Aryan  siib-f.imil)'  of  ihe  Indo-Eut  opctn  family.  —  Ed. 

f  I  am  indebled  to  Or.  Andreas,  Professor  of  Pltilology  in  the 
University  of  Kiel,  a  Pehlavee  Scholar,  and  an  authorily  on  this  group 
of  languaKes  especially,  for  kindly  pointing  out  this  relationship 
between  the  Ralochi  aiut  the  Pelilavee. — E,  M. 

%  All  tny  remarks  on  the  dialects  of  the  hill-iribcs  of  the  Western 
Frontier  are  based  on  what  I  grather  from  the  contents  of  the 
Baioclii  Mrtiiuals  of  Messrs.  C.  E  Gladstone,  Bcnf^al  Civil  Service, 
and  R.  1.  Bruce,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  R&janpur.  I  have  oo  per* 
soani  acquniataiico  with  these  dialects.— Jf. 
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venture  to  speak  positively  ;  but  the  maximum  of  purity  PoyitLATtON. 

would  naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  somewhat  central  position 

in  the  country  and  one  which  has  not  been  much  subjected  to 

foreign  influences,  and  is,  I  think,  so  found  in  the  speech  of 

the  more  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  tracts 

both  North  and  South  of  K^j  district.'* 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Baluchi  is  not  -^o  great  as  to  render  one  dialect 
uninteiiig^ible  to  speakers  of  the  other.  The  Persian 
suiistratura  in  Western  Baludii  renders  it  soft,  fluent  and 
musical,  and  better  adapted,  therefore,  to  the  expression  of 
tender  feelings  and  deeds  of  chivalry  than  its  eastern  sister. 
In  Eastern  Baluchi  the  admixture  of  modern  Sindi  and 
Punjabi  words  imparts  a  rougher  intonation  and  greater 
difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

The  differences  in  the  local  dialects  of  Makrini  Baluchi 
mentioned  by  Mockler  appear  to  be  only  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  the  Baluchi  spoken  along  the  coast  and  at  Mand  as 
distinguished  from  that  spoken  in  the  interior.  The  former 
dialect  largely  resembles  that  spoken  in  Eastern  Baluchistdn 
and  the  Punjab,  except  for  the  absence  of  Sindi  and  Punjabi 
words  and  the  substitution  of  '  /A  "  for  the  o\  Eastern 

Baluchi,  e.g.,  phdg  for  pdg.  The  distinguishing  feature 
between  the  Baluchi  of  the  interior  and  that  of  the  coast  and 
Mand  is  the  use  of  the  Wau  MdrAf  Ydi  MdrAf,  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  K^ch  say  bustir  "  take,"  while  on  the 
coast  and  Mand  it  is  biat'r.  It  would  appear  that  the  more 
primitive  language  is  spoken  at  Mand  and  along  the  coast, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  popular 
tradition  indicates  the  Rinds  of  Mand  as  the  first  Batoch 
settlers  in  Makrdn,  and  that  they  threw  off  oflTshoots  along 
the  coast  such  as  the  Kalmatis. 

A  considerable  body  of  literature    exists    in  Western     r  t  raii.re 
Baluchi  and  many  of  the  leading  men  keep  hooks,  known  as    •^"'^  corre- 
daftar^  in  which  their  favourite  ballads  are  recorded  in  the  ■P*"**'*""' 
Persian  character.   Among  the  more  famous  of  these  poems 
may  be  mentioned  that  recounting  the  Rind  migration ;  two 
poems  giving  details  of  the  various  rulers  of  K^ch-Makrin, 
the  second  of  which  is  by  Alio,  son  of  Zan'n,  Kosag  ;  a 
ballad  by  Ghulfim  Ali  (k-scribinp'  Malik  Dindr  Gichki's  light 
with  Taki    Khan,    Nadir    ^hah  s    general  ;    another  by 
6 
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Population.  Hothmiiu  Kalmati  describing  the  fight  between  HammaU 
d-J(baod  and  the  Portuguese  ;  and  lastly  a  poem  describ- 
ing a  fififht  at  Lashkarin  Kaur  in  Panjgdr  between  Mfr 

Mohi'm  Khin,  Naush^rwtlm,  and  Mfr  Gohrdm,  Gichki. 
of  Panjy^ur  on    one    side   and  the   brothers,   Lil  Khdn 

and  Zan^i,  Brdhviis  of  Nushki,  on  the  other.  Correspond- 
ence is  carried  on  by  all  classes,  except  Hindu  bani^s,  in 
Persian. 

IUc«a,  To  the  outside  world  an  inhabitant  of  Malcrdn  will  state 
tribes  and  hi*  nationality  as  MakrAni ;  at  home  he  is  known  as  a 
irroups.      Baloch.    At  the  same  time  a  sharp  local  distinction  is  drawn 

between  the  dominant  classes,  who  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed, and  the  middle  or  cultivating  class  whom  the  Ibrmcr 
describe  as  Baloch  with  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt. 
The  Baloch  are  again  divided  into  smaller  groups  or  units 
such  as  Kauhdiis,  Jadgf^ls,  MulMiSi  etc. 

Before  entering   on   a   detailed   description    of  each 
important  i^roup,  attention  must    be  drawn  to  the  entire 
absence  in  Makran  of  the  oii^anized    political    or  ethnic 
units,  known  as  tribes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  Baluchistdn.*    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  ts  com- 
posed of  separate  groups  living  apart  from  and  independent 
of  one  another.    In  a  few  cases,  as  with  the  Rinds  of  Mand 
and  the  Hots,  the  larger  units  contain  small  eponymous 
groups,  but  as  a  rule  the  connection  betweenthe  lesser  jjf^roups, 
and  the  larger  units  is  buried  in  obscurity.    As  soon,  too,  as 
fission  takes  place  within  the  larger  group  or  tribe,  the 
separated  unit  breaks  all  connection  with  it  and  no  longer 
participates  in  its  good  and  ill.    An  instance  may  be  quoted 
in  the  Hots  of  Tump  who  deny  all  connection  with  the 
Rinds  of  Mand,  while  the  Hots  of  Kaldto  in  Dasht  have 
nothiiitr  to  say  to  the  Hots  of  Gushtang  near  Turbat  nor  to 
the  Hols  of  Tump,    .\gain,  although  the  Kauhd^is  and  the 
Kalmatis  are  said  to  be  Rinds  by  origin,  they  are  independ- 
ent  of  the  Rinds  and  of  each  other.   The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Rals  of  Turbat  who  do  not  consider  the  Rais  of 
Kaldtuk,  Tump,  Mand  and  of  Panjgur  as  their  equals,  while 
the  latter  agfain  in  their  turn  despise  the  Rais  of  Jiwnri  and 
other  places  who  have  become  fishermen. 

*  Vox  a  ueticnption  oi  the  two  types  ot  tribes  tound  in  Baluctaist4n, 
9e«  Ctnttis  of  India,  /90/,  Vol.  V,  Cli«pl«r  VIII. 
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Nomadism  is  the  chief  determining^  cause  of  fission,  but,  as  population. 
the  tribal  org^anisation  common  to  other  parts  of  the  country 

is  non-existent,  there  are  not  the  same  inducements  to  remain  f  j„jqn 
in  the  tribe  as  exist  elsewhere.  Hence,  too,  when  a  family 
or  group  takes  up  a  new  abode  it  retains  iis  identity.  The 
dispersion  of  families  i.s  generally  due  to  disagreements 
between  the  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law.  The 
Malcrdn  husband»  too,  has  everything  to  gain  by  subservience 
to  the  caprices  of  his  wifSe,  whence  the  proverb  :  '*  Seek  the 
husband  in  the  country  of  his  wife.  And  the  cow  in  the 
honse  of  the  orig-inal  owner." 

Reference  will  pre.sently  be  made  to  the  intensely  demo- 
cratic leciing  prevailing  among  the  Rinds,  and  this  feelings 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Makrin.  Small 
groups  and  units  are  to  be  found  Itrinp  in  each  locality, 
whose  notions  of  self-importance  have  prevented  them  from 
combining  and  forminf,'^  the  semi-artiik-ial  tribal  organisation 
which  is  common  to  other  parts  of  Baluchistan.  Hence,  too, 
the  frequent  use  of  local  names,  coupled  with  the  general 
appellatkm  of  Balocb  :  Kallagi-Baloch,  Sdmi-Baloch,  K«»b- 
Batoch,  Kolwdi,  Dashti,  &c.,  and  the  loss  of  the  ethnic  de- 
nomination. To  this  also  may  be  ascribed  the  great  power 
which  the  dominant  races  have  always  exercised  in  Makrdn. 
The  modern  history  of  M.ikran  is  the  history  of  the  dominant 
classes  whose  influence  and  prestig'e,  and,  sometimes,  tyranny 
have  drawn  the  disorganized  and  scattered  people  to  their 
banners,  and  whose  power  has,  until  recent  times,  been 
almost  without  limit. 

Three  main  divisions  of  ihe  population  are  locally  recog-  .m  ur 
nized  ;  the  dominant  classes  called  hakim;  the  middle  classes  ttivisionst 
composed  of  heterogeneous  units  long  since  amalg'amated 
into  the  single  body  known  z&Baloch  ;  and  the  inferior  orders 
of  society  consisting  of  menials,  village  servants,  minstrels, 
artisans  and  servile  dependants  who  are  called  Aumaijgdr. 
The  traders  of  the  country  consist  of  Hindus  and  Lotias 
(  Khojas  ),  most  of  w  hom  have  their  homes  in  India.  A  few, 
however,  have  permanently  settled  ut  Gwadar. 

The  dominant  classes  consist  of  the  Gichkis,  Xausherwdnis, 
If  (rwiris  and  Biaanjaus.  These  classes  constitute  the  land- 
owning gentry  of  Makrin.  They  hold  large  revenue-free 
grants,  and  previous  to  the  British  occupation  of  Baluchistan, 
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PonrtATioif.  occupied  positions  inferior  in  power  to  that  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  ancient  England.  By  common  usage  no 
blood  compensation  could  be  claimed  from  them  for  the  death 
of  a  Baloch,  and  cases  of  their  taking-  the  life  of  the  lower 
classes  without  cause  were  not  infrequent.  They  murdered, 
plundered  or  insulted  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  people 
living'  under  the  control  of  the  leading  men  were  bound  to 
follow  them  on  a  call  to  arras  whence  the  influence  for  good 
or  evil  which  they  acquired  and  which  has  from  time  to  time 
rendered  them  so  troublesome  to  the  administration.  It 
mav  he  noted  that  all  the  groups  which  form  the  dominant 
classes  are  outsiders,  who  found  the  political  conditions  of  the 
country  such  as  to  enable  them  easily  to  acquire  supremacy 
among  the  indigenous  population.  Such  a  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  want  of  spirit  character  in  the  Makrtf  ni. 

TbeGichfcis.  The  Gichkis  who,  in  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  have 
hitherto  been  the  most  po\vi>rfn1  <-l:iss  in  Makrdn  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  divisions,  ttie  Kech  or  Dinarzai  Gichkis  and 
the  Fanjgiir  or  Isazai  Gichkis.  With  the  former  must  also 
be  included  the  Bul^at  M(rs  and  with  the  latter  the  Tolag 
Gichkis.  The  latter  are  not  regarded  as  pure  Gichkis,  but 
are  the  descendants  of  Gichki  fathers  and  Baloch  mothers  as 
explained  in  the  section  on  Population.  The  distribution 
of  the  Gichkis  is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement  : — 
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Assuming^  that  the  number  of  persons  in  a  family  is  five,  the  PoPUUTiON. 
pure  tiichkis  number  iqo  and  the  bastard  Gichkis  320,  a 
total  of  510  souls.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Gichk 
valley  in  Panjg^ur  in  which  their  aocest<»«,  who  were 
undoubtedly  immigrants  from  India,  first  settled  on  their 
arrival.  The  place  from  which  these  ancestors  came  is 
variously  stated  as  Jaipur.  Jodhpur  Mdrwnr,  J;imnagar  and 
Lahore,  and  has  not  yet  been  identified.  The  period  of  their 
arrival,  too,  is  doubtful.  Ross  states  that  it  took  place  early 
m  the  seventeenth  coitury,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  number 
of  generations  from  their  founder,  Mir  Singh,  to  the  present 
time,  is  stated  to  have  been  either  seventeen  or  twenty  which 
would  place  their  arrival  in  the  country  sometime  about  the 
fifteenth  century.*  At  all  events  the\  had  risen  to  such 
power  and  iafiuence  in  1740  that  an  expedition  had  to  be 
sent  against  them  by  Nidir  Shih.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Isldm  three  generations  after  their  arrival, 
but  beoune  Zikris  on  the  rise  of  that  sect. 

The  Panjgur  Gichlcis  appear  to  have  gradually  acquired 
power  and  influence  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
when  Mulld  .Vlur.-id,  the  brother  of  Mir  All^hd^d,  the  tenth 
sardar  of  Panjgur,  made  his  way  to  K^ch  and  ousted  the  . 
BuUdais  from  power*  MuUA  Murid  became  the  religious 
head  of  the  Zikris,  and  he  and  his  son,  Malik  Dindr,  appear 
not  only  to  have  been  active  propagandists,  but  to  have 
organised  the  sect  on  the  basis  of  mutual  ro-operation  and 
of  the  possession  of  all  property  in  common.    The  events 

'Since  the  above  was  written  t)ic>  follovvin;;  story  Hbout  the 
orig^in  of  the  Gichkis  whs  supplied  to  the  Editor  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Enthovenof  the  Bombay  Ethnographical  Survey.  It  was  obtained 
from  »n  old  book  in  the  posMSiion  of  the  State  kav^  of  Navaiui|;»r 

State,  Kathiaw.-ir  :  — 

A  Batoch  prince  named  Nazar  MAmad  had  an  only  child,  Kamil 
KIlin,  whom  he  killed  at  the  treacberaas  iti!>tifration  of  bis  relations,  in 
an  out!)  irst  of  p,ission.  Di-U'rmlned  none  of  liis  relations  should 
ait  upon  ihegadi,  he  sought  for  some  one  who  could  worthily  succeed 
bin,  and  bis  emissaries  landed  at  Karanga  wbich  now  forms  part  of 
Okhama|idal  in  the  Baroda  State,  whence  they  kidnapped  $amaljl»  son 
of  the  ruler  Sadaiji,  on  Friday,  .Hofsur  Sud  t yh,  Samval  1614  {Circa 
iSj8  A.D.).  Samatji,  who  was  related  to  the  Aumbhda  Vadbe 
Rijputa  of  Jodbpur,  married  Dalebii,  daughter  of  NaitarHAmad,  and 
becam**  r  i|t-r  of  MakrAn.  The  hook  from  which  the  information  is 
taken  states  (hat  his  descendants  are  now  known  aa  Gicbkis. 
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PoratATiOM.  which  followed,  on  the  rise  of  the  Brdhut  power,  and  the 
acquisition  by  Nasi'r  Kh.-in  I  of  half  the  revenues  of  the 
countrv  from  the  Gichkis  have  been  related  in  the  section  on 
History.    An  account  of  their  connection  with  Gwddar  will 
be  found  in  the  description  of  that  place.   The  three  Gichkt 
sardirs  are  the  only  recog^nised  chiefs  in  Makrin  ;  they  are 
the  sarddr  of  lUch,  the  sarddr  of  Pan^[iir  and  the  sarddr  of 
Tump.    The  sard^r  of  Kdch  takes  precedence  of  a!!  of  them. 
The  present  sard.^r*;  f  ^005)  are  Shi^h  Omar  of  Kech,  Mir 
Abduila  ot  Panjgur  and  Mir  Nadil  Sh«ih  of  Tump.  The 
Sarddri  of  Kdch  includes  Jamak,  Gwarkop  Kaush-6*Kalit» 
Kaldtuk,  Ndsiribdd,  KuUnch,  Dasht  and  the   ports  of 
Kalmat  and  Pasni ;  that  of  Tump  extends  from  Tump  to 
Bdli-chdh,  Nig^war  and  Jiwnri.     The  date  of  this  division 
is  not   known,  but   from  an  extant  suuaJ  sig-ncd  by  .Mir 
Nasir  Khdn  1  (1750-51  to  1793-4)  which  refers  to  it,  it 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth  century.    The  two  most  important  men  among  the 
Gichkis  are  sarddr  Sh^h  Omar  and  Mir  Mehrib  KhAo«  the 
sons  of  the  late  chief,  Mir  B^iidn,  but  by  different  mothers. 
The  influence  of  the  former  has  decreased,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  settlement  which  was  made  in  1898  he  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  supplanted  by  his  brother.    Mir  Mehrdb  Khdn 
was  the  favourite  son  of  bis  father,  and  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  would  have  become  the 
sarddr  of  Kech.    He  appears  to  have  resented  this  inter- 
ference with  his  fiopes,  and  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1S98. 
He  enjoys  rlie  annual   allowance  of   Rs.    2,260  from  the 
Telegraph  subsidy  which  was  formerly  given  to  sardar  Sheh 
Omar,  and  receives  a  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  100  as  pay 
and  Rs.  100  as  the  pay  for  five  levy  sowars  whom  he  has  to 
provide  when  required.    He  lives  in  ICaush-^KaUt  near 
Turbat.    Sardar  Sh^h  Omar  now  receives  no  allowance. 

Other  men  of  note  ainoni^  the  Gichkis  are  Mir  Abdul 
Karim  and  Sh^h  Kdsim  of  Kalatuk,  who  are  brothers  and 
receive  Rs*  z,i6o  from  the  Telegraph  subsidy  ;  Khin  Bahadur 
Muhammad  Hasan  of  Simi,  a  Pan^dr  Gichkt,  who  receives 
an  annual  allowance  of  Rs.  500  from  the  Makrdn  revenues  ; 
and  K.  S.  Mir  Durra  Khdn,  Panjgur  Gichki  of  Turbat. 
•Mir  .-Vbdul  Karim  and  Sh^h  Kdsim  are  cousins  of  sarddr  Sh^h 
Omar  of  K^h.    The  titles  borne  by  Mir  Durra  Khan  and 
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sard^r  Muhammad  Hasan  were  conferred  as  a  reward  for  PopuLATioiiii 
conductinj^  the  members  of  Captain  Burn's  survey  party  to 
salety    in    1898.     Muhammad    Hasan    is   related    lo  the 
Naush^rwinis  of  Khdrin  by  marriag-e  with  the  sister  of  the 
present  chief,  Sir  Nauroz  Khin. 

Geneaiogfical  trees  showing'  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  Gichkis  will  be  found  in  appendices  11  and  III. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  Naush^rw^nis  is  as  follows  NaiisMr> 


NkfeM. 
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Kbud^biy^n 

...I 
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An  account  of  the  Naush^rwdnis  of  Khir^n  from  whom 
the  Nausb^rwinis  of  Makrdn  are  sprung^  will  be  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  volume  under  Khtfr^n.  The  Naush^rwdnis 
of  Makriin  appear  to  have  contracted  marriages  with  the 
Gichkis  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  we 
hear  of  the  sister  ot  Ibrahim,  Khfin  of  Kh.ir;in.  who  served 
Sultdn  Hussain  Ghilzai  in  1697,*  being  married  to  a  Panjgiir 
Gichki  (presumably  Mfr  Yalli),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Allahddd  Gichki,  the  tenth  sardir  of  Panjgiir. 
Doubtless,  marriages  of  Gichki  women  with  the  leading 
family  of  Khr'Jrrtii  also  took  place  and  the  children  would 
in  their  turn  have  viblained  a  portion  of  their  mother's 
property  by  inheritance.  A  sanad  in  the  possession  of  the 
Khirin  chief  shows  that  a  grant  of  Pidi^rk  and  Kolwa  was 
made  to  Amir  Purdil  by  Nddir  Shdh  in  1740,  but  there  is  no 
local  evidence  that  he  actually  took  possession  of  these 
localities.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  Purdil  died  on  his  way  home 
after  receiving  the  stinad.  The  grant  of  such  a  sanad, 
however,  must  have  been  iubtrumental  in  paving  the  way 
for  the    further    connection    of   the   Xaush^rwrfnis  with 

AW«. — One  family  is  altio  to  be  found  in  Kdhak  in  Persian  Makrun. 
The  tots]  number  of  the  NausMrwAnit  in  MakrAn  stay  be  estimated 
from  tbe  number  of  families  in  the  table  at  about  ei^bty'Svo. 

*  G.  p.  Tate,  Ktttdt,  page  33. 
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PoroLATtoib  Makrdn,  and  it  cama  into  special  promioence  in  the  time 
of  Jahingfr,  the  chi^  of  KbArin  and  g^t-grand-father 
of  the  present  chief  Sir  Nauroz  Khdn.    JabAnglr  married 

a  Gichki  woman,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Abbds 
Khdn,  Mir  Laila  and  Mohim  Kh^n.  Leavings  their  elder 
brother  to  enjoy  the  chiefship,  local  accounts  state  that 
Mir  Lalla  and  Mfr  Mohim  Khin,  who  appear  to  have 
inherited  their  mother's  property  in  Panjgi&r,  made  their 
way  to  that  place  and  became  milttary  advisers  of  the  Gichki 
chief,  Mir  Gohrdm,  who  at  first  allowed  them  land  and 
water  in  Sordo  for  their  subsistence  and  afterwards  in 
Washbod.  Mtr  Mohim  Khdn,  who  was  so  wedded  to  free- 
booting  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  been  able  to  eat  any- 
thing that  was  not  stolen,  captured  Klihak  in  Persian 
Makrdn  from  the  Zahrosais,  the  original  owners.  He  and 
Mfr  Lalla  then  proceeded  to  attack  part  of  Kich,  taking 
nearl>'  all  the  forts  which  were*  however,  returned  to  the 
owners  on  payment. 

Later  Mir  Mohim  Khdn  married  a  woman   from  the 
BulMai  M{rs,and  on  tiie  pretence  of  acquiring  her  inheritance, 
he  and  his  brother  took  the  whole  of  Bul^da  and  Mohim 
Khdn  settled  there.    Shortly  after  Mfr  Lalla  was  killed  in 
the  course  of  a  raid  on  KoUva  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by   Mir  Ci(^hr<-im  Gichki,    and   on    hearing  the  news  Mfr 
Mohim  Khan  set  out  to  avenge  him.    In  this  enterprise  he 
was  assisted  by  Mtr  Abb^,  the  chief  of  Khdrin,  Mir 
Jahdngir  Maush^rwdni,  from  Tump,  and  Mir  Gohrdm  Gichki 
from  Panjgilir,   The  Mirwirts  of  Kolwa  with  400  men  met 
the  combined  forces  of  3,000  men,  but  were  forced  to  retreat, 
and  in  spite  of  attempts  at  settlement  by  the  Jrims  of  B61a, 
the  Naush^rwdnis  ravaged  Kolwa  from  end  to  end  for  seven 
years.    At  the  end  of  this  time  the  Mirwaris,  who  had 
returned  with  the  Jdm  of  Las  B^la,  surrendered  the  whole 
country  between  Midagai  KaUt  and  B6di  to  the  Naush^r- 
wdnis  except  Zlk,  the  Mirwdri  settlement,  and  .Marra,  on 
their  pasture-ground,  as  blood  compensation  for  the  death  of 
Mir  Lalla.     Gradually,  most  of  the  lands  wore  re-sold  to 
the  Mfrwiris  and  the  Naush<^rw^nis  now  only  hold  from 
Midagai  Kalit  to  Zfk. 
^"itb  the  Jahdngir  had  also  inherited  a  property  of  Khud^bidin 

KMn.^     in  Panjgdr  through  his  mother  which  Mfr  Mehrib  Khdn  of 
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Kal^t  (1816-17  to  1839)  appears  to  have  confiscated.    In  population* 

1255  H.  (1839  A.  D.)  however  half  the  revenue  was  granted 

by  th«  Ruler  of  Kaldt  to  Mfr  Acid  Kh^ti  of  Khirin  for 

services  reodered  in  conoecttim  with  the  supply  of  a  force  to 

Shih  Shuja  on  his  return  from  India  to  AfghdnistAn  and  to 

this  Nasir  Khin  II  afterw.'jrds  added  half  the  revenue  of  Tasp. 

Quarrels  over  this  properly  between  Khud^d.-id  Khdn,  the 

succesiior  of  Nasir  Kh^a  II  and  Azdd  Khin  led  to  constant 

fighting  about  the  PanjgUr  property,  the  conspicuous  fea* 

tures  of  which  were  the  raid  on  Sdrdb  by  Baloch  Khdn, 

Naushdrwdnit  who  wtH  be  presently  mentioned*  and  the 

death  of  Mfr  Gdjidn,  the  Gichki  Sarddr  and  Khdn's  ndih  of 

PanfgTir,  in  a  raid  led  by  Nauroz  Khdn,  the  present  Chief 

of  Khdrdn  and  thc\  v-.  ero  not  set  at  rest  until  Sir  R,  Sande- 

man  s  visit  to  Panjgur  in  1883-84. 

The  Naushdrwdnis  of  Kotwa  are  the  descendants  of  Mir 
Lalla.  The  Panjgdr  property  is  in  possession  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mir  Mohi'm  Khdn's  eldest  son,  Kdhakin  that  of 
the  second  and  Bulc^da  in  that  of  the  third.  Their  rapid  rise 
in  Makran  appears  to  have  bien  due  to  their  bravery  and 
love  of  lighting  which  rendered  them  acceptable  co-adjutors 
to  the  proud  but  inert  Gichkis.  Had  not  the  British  in- 
terfered,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Naush^rwdnis  would  in 
time  have  ousted  the  Gichkis  both  from  Panjgdr  and  Kdch. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  recent  Makrdn  Baloch  Khan 
history  was  Baloch  Kh.-in  Naushdrw.ini  of  Kolwa,  son  of  Mir 
Shahddd  and  t^randson  of  Mir  Lalla,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above.  A  notorious  free-booter  and  disturber  ot  the  peace, 
his  hand  was  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  was 
against  him.  Expelled  from  Kolwa  by  the  Kauhddis  and 
Bixanjaus  he  took  refuge  with  Asdd  Khiin  of  Khdrdn  and  in 
1871  attacked  Surdb  as  a  punishment  for  which  the  Kh.-in  con- 
fiscated his  property  at  Chitk.in  in  Panjifur.  It  was  released 
in  1884  while  Sir  Robert  bandcman  was  in  Panjgur.  He 
figured  conspicuously  in  a  raid  on  Panjgur  in  1889  which  was 
led  by  K.B.  Muhammad  Hasan  Khdn  of  Sdmi,  and  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Persian  territory  but,  after  surrendering  at  Quetta, 
was  once  more  pardoned.  But  his  restless  spirit  once  more 
led  him  into  intrigue  and  in  1898  while  Mehrab  Khdn,  Gichki. 
attacked  Ndzim  Udho  D^ss,  Baloch  Kh^n  led  the  assault  on 
Captain  Burn's  camp  at  Murghi  Kallag.   He  was  afterwards 
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PcwuLATiOd.  killed  when  leading  the  rebels  at  Gokprosh.  In  the  same  figfht 
fell  Alehr^b  Khdn  Nausherw^nt,  grandson  of  Mir  Mohim 
Rhinof  Chib,  Bul6da. 

Baloch  Khin's  successor  is  Mfr  Sh^hnawis  Khin  of  Hor 
in  Kolwa  who  receives  an  allowance  of  Rs.  90  per  mensem 
from  the  Makr^n  revenues.  Another  son  is  Akbar  Kl  Au  who 
is  the  Kh;5n's  ndib  of  Kolwa.  A  grandson  of  Baloch  Kh^n 
is  Muhammad  Umar,  who  led  the  raid  on  Kuntd^r  in  1900 
and  who  is  now  (1905)  a  refugee  in  Afghdnist^n. 

The  headquarters  of  the  different  families  have  been  given 
in  the  statement  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  notice.  A  genea- 
log^ical  table  showing  the  connection  of  the  principal  Makrdn 
families  with  those  of  KliArnn.  will  be  found  In  appendix  IV. 
MIrwdris*  Most  of  the  Mfrwsiris  live  in  the  Jhalawan  countr) ,  iheir 
headquarters  being  the  Mashkai  Valley  and  Nondaro.  The 
most  influential  group  in  Makrin  is  the  Faklrxai  who  live 
at  the  following  places  in  Kolwa 

Families. 

Cheri  iM  iI4r   7 

ha.vi  M41dr   3 

...  ...  M 

PMlndarr  ...  2 
Marrih  •••       *•.       ...      ...       ...  I 

Kulii   

GushAnag 

Total    ...  19 

The  insignificance  oT  rheir  numbers  is  due  to  constant 
internal  conflicts  and  wars  with  the  Jadgals  of  Las  Be  la  on 
the  one  hand  aitd  with  the  Naush^nvdnis  on  the  other.  Six 
families  of  Jihandiris,  who  are  born  of  Baloch  mothers  and 

occupy  a  social  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Tolag  Gichkis 
and  Buledai  Mir-,  live  at  Pir.-4ndarr  ;  some  twenty-five  families 
of  Kotu  .-il  nomads  in  Kolwa  and  a  like  number  of  the  Hc'ilid 
section  in  the  Kil-Kaur  Valley.  The  only  other  group 
consists  of  a  few  Gaabur  Mim-^ris  in  Kul^ncb. 

The  connection  of  the  Mirwdris  with  Kolwa  appears  to 
date  from  very  early  times.  After  the  great  war  between 
the  Brdhuis  under  Mir  Bijjdr,  son  of  Mir  Umar,  son  of  Miro 
and  the  Jadf»'dls,  which  took  place  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  descendants  of  Mfro,  i.e.,  the  Mirwaris  arc  said  to  have 
received  Mashkai  and  Kolwa  as  their  share  of  the  countrv 
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which  was  divided.    Who  they  were  and  whence  thev  came,  POPULATION, 
history  does  not  relate.     Tlie  Mirwrirls  claim  Arab  blood  and 
the  claim  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  baseless. 

As  representatives  of  th«  eldest  branch  of  the  family  from 
which  the  Ahmadxai  Kh^ns  of  Kalit  are  sprangf  and  as 
nAOa  id  former  times  of  Mashkai  aod  Kolwa  on  behalf  of 
the  Khdns  of  Kal^t  they  appear  always  to  have  occupied  a 
position  of  sufficient  importance  to  hringf  them  into  touch, 
g-enerally  through  matrimonial  alliances,  with  the  Gichkis 
and  Xaush^rwjinis.  With  the  latter  they  were  formerly  at 
constant  feud  and  the  Naush^rwdnis  acquired  their  foothold 
in  Kolwa  at  the  expense  of  the  Mirwkris,  but  nowadajrs 
they  are  on  specially  friendly  terms.  Under  Mir  Wall 
Muhammad  (ri 883-4)  *he  Mi'rwdris  acquired  some  power  in 
the  country  but  want  of  unity  and  lamily  feuds  and  poverty 
have  greatly  diminished  their  influence  at  the  present  day 
(1905).  Their  feuds  with  the  Bfzanjaus  and  Naush^rw^nis 
are  related  in  the  article  on  those  g^roups  and  reference  has 
been  made  to  their  hra^'erv  and  intellectual  qualities  under 
physical  characteristics. 

Jdm  Hud;iddd,  Fakirzai,  of  GushrSnag  is  now  the  osten- 
sible head  of  the  Mi'rwrfris,  but  the  most  prominent  figures 
among  them  are  Mir  Mazdr  Khin  of  Malir  in  Kolwa  and 
Malik  Dinir  of  Pir^ndarr  formerly  of  B^di.  Mfr  MaaAr 
Khdn's  feud  with  Mir  Kamil  Khdn  Bizanjau  of  Pidirk  about 
the  Pidirk  property  is  a  matter  of  some  notoriety  and  led  to 
much  raiding  and  counter  raiding  till  the  case  was  hnally 
settled  in  IQ03.  Malik  Dfnnr  is  a  son  of  the  late  Sard;ir 
Mir  Abdul  Karim  who  died  in  189^.     The  latter  was  a  man 

of  much  Influence  and  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
Mfrwiris  who  held  the  post  of  niib  of  Mashkai  and  Kolwa. 
Malik  Dinilr  lives  sometimes  in  Plrtfndarr  and  sometimes  in 
Manguli  Kalat  in  Mashkai. 

The  Mtrwdris  are  ren'arded  with  mucli  reverctice  by  the 
other  descendants  of  their  common  ancestor,  Briiho,  such  as 
the  KalandardrtSf  Gurg^niris,  Sumdiaris,  etc.,  as  being  the 
representatives  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  ruling-  family  at 

Kalat. 

The  Kizanjaus  of  .Vlakrdn  are  offshoots  of  the  Jhalawjin  Bfianjaiw. 
tribe  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Ndl  in  the  Jhalawrfn 
country.    They  consist  of  a  few  leading-  families  having^ 
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Pc/ruLATtoiu  coiisiiierable  influence  and  a  number  of  scattered  groups  of 
Bfsanjau  tribesmen  who  are  to  be  found  as  herdsmen  and 

cultivators  in  Kolwa,  Kul^nch,  Pfdirk  and  Dasht. 

The  leading"  families  are  with  one  exception,  .-^11  Hammaldri 
Bi'zanjaus  and  consist  of  Mfr  Kama!  Khan  of  Pidirk 
and  his  brother  Mir  Safar  Kh^n,  who  sometimes  lives  in 
AwArdn  in  Kolwa  and  sometimes  in  Jdu ;  Mfr  Nawib  KhdUt 
son  of  Mfr  Kamti  Khin  who  lives  at  Tump;  and  Mfr 
Bahidur  Khdn  who  lives  with  his  son  at  AwHrin.  The  con- 
nection of  these  families  with  Makr^n  dates  from  the  time 
when  Mfr  Fakir  Muhammad,  who  ilunl  in  1883,  was  the 
Khin's  ndid  of  K^ch.  This  post  he  haJ  lieid  for  forty  years 
during'  vrhteh  time  he  purchased  much  property  for  his  sons. 
Mfr  Kamil  Khdn  and  Mfr  Safar  Kh4n  are  brothers  of  the 
present  Blzanjau  chief,  Mir  Kehara.  The  Omrdri  branch  of 
the  Bizanj  uis,  whose  headquarters  are  situated  at  Ndl  is 
represented  by  Mir  Vdr  Muhammad  and  his  son  Mir  Manda 
of  Chambur.  They  are  Zikris  and  occupy  a  social  position 
which  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  HammalArisl  They 
acquired  their  property  by  gift  from  the  Mtrwiris,  by 
intermarriage  and  by  purchase. 

The  Bfzanjaus  of  Piddrk,  Tump  and  Aw^rAn  have  occasion- 
ally intermarried  with  the  Gichkis  but  such  matches  have 
generally  been  due  to  their  wealth  and  former  influence. 
Mir  Kamdl  Khdn  of  Pfd^rk  is  married  to  the  sister  of  Mi'r 
Nddil  Shdh,  Gichki,  Sarddr  of  Tump  and  to  the  sister  of 
K.  B.  Sardir  Muhammad  Hasan  Gichlci  of  Sdmi.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Mfr  Biiin  Gichki,  the  well- 
known  K6ch  Sardiir  and  his  sister  is  married  to  Mi'r  Sarfrds 
Khdn,  the  brother  of  Mir  Mehrdb  Khdn  Gichki.  His  fort  at 
Fiddrk  is  one  of  the  three  fort'-  in  Makr^n  which  are  not  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  For  some  time  he  was  at 
feud  with  the  Mirwdris  of  MdlAr  about  his  Pfdirk  property 
which  occasioned  many  raids  and  counter  raids  in  which 
Kam^l  Khin  was  assisted  by  Mir  Baloch  Khdn,  Naush^r- 
wini,  but  !he  feud  has  now  been  settled.  M!r  Manda  of 
Chanii  nr,  Omrari  Bizanjau,  who  was  for  some  [;nie  tidib  of 
Ormnra  in  Las  Bdla  receives  Rs.  480  per  annum  from  the 
Telegraph  subsidy. 

Though  no  tribal  organisation  exists,  the  Bfzanjaus  are 
ready  to  combine  in  times  of  emergency.   A  feud  between 
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theBIzanjaus  oi  Daddeh  and  Ntlag  and  the  Rinds  of  Mand  is  Populatiom. 
said  to  have  lasted  seventy  years  and  to  have  ended  credit- 
ably to  the  Bizanjaus.    In  more  recent  times  the  Ormaira 

Bizanjaus  were  at  feud  with  the  famous  freebooter  Baloch 
Khdn,  Naushirxvani,  of  Kohva  The  feud  originated  with 
the  Kauhd.-iis  to  whom  Mir  I  tki'r,  an  Omrnri  Bizanjau 
was  related  by  marriage.  Mir  i  akir  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Kauhd^is  and  all  the  Bizanjaus  in  Kolwa,  Nondaro  and 
JAtt  took  part  and  Baloch  Kh^n  in  spite  of  assistance  from 
M(r  Abdul  Karim,  Mirwdri,  the  Khsin's  iidib  in  Mashkai  and 
Kolwa  was  worsted  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Kht1r;in. 

The  other  sections  of  importance  amont,'  the  Bizanjaus  in 
Makrnn  arc  the  Bahddurzai,  Sh^halzai  and  Sidhp^d  who  live 
in  Sardasht,  Pid^lrk  and  Kolwa  respectively. 

The  Baloch  form  the  middle  class  of  the  community.  TheBalocht 
They  generally  possess  land  and  are  organised  in  small  com- 
munities, each  under  the  kauhdd  or  headman,  who  acts  as  a 
buffer  between  the  chief  or  the  administration  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  er^oup.  Formerly  in  times  of  emergency,  the 
kauhdd  collected  his  people  or  so  many  of  ihein  as  were  re- 
quired for  the  object  iti  view  and  he  generally  led  them  in 
action.  He  still  occupies  a  position  of  considerable  influ- 
ence and  instances  have  been  known  in  which  these  kauhdds 
have  successfully  frustrated  attempts  of  the  chiefs  to  exact 
excessive  revenue.  The  important  groups  amonqf  the  Ba- 
loch are  rcpreseeited  by  the  Hots  ;  Jadg-rils  with  whom  the 
Bands  of  Kulanch  and  Mehdizais  of  Gwjidar  are  connected  ; 
Kalroatis,  Kattawars,  Kauhddis*  Lundis,  Rals,  Rinds, 
Sangurs,  and  Shehaidas  in  K6ch  and  by  the  Barrs, 
Kashinis,  K^naglzais  and  Mull^zais  in  Panjgdr ;  other 
groups  of  respectable  status  but  of  small  numerical 
strentjth  are  tlie  Lattis,  who  claim  affinity  with  the 
Kalmatis  but  do  not  enjoy  the  same  social  status,  Mulldis, 
Push  and  W4d6la.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the 
Zdmurdni-Baloch  and  Koh-Baloch  who  are  the  nomads  of 
the  country  and  of  whom  some  mention  will  be  found  under 
the  localities  in  which  they  reside. 

The  Hots,  whose  name  is  .said  to  be  derived  from  an  epo-  Hota. 
nym  meaning  a  warrior,  are  strongest  in  Tump,  their  head- 
quarters, where  they  number  forty-seven  families  or  about 
235  souls    They  are  also  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  at 
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PorviATioM.  KaUto  in  Dasht  and  in  Qushtang  and  Shahi-Tump  near 
Turbat.  They  claim  affinity  with  the  blue  blood  of  the 
Rinds  and  are  accepted  as  connections  of  that  group  on  the 
authority  of  the  Baloch  couplet : 

"  Mir  Jaldl  had  four  sons  : 
Lishir  and  Rind  were  the  chiefs  : 
Hot  and  Baloch  the  flockowners 
A  reference  to  Mir  Jaldi,  the  traditional  ancestor  of  the  true 
Baloch,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  Rinds.  Holdich 
and  Mockler,  however,  ascribe  ;i  much  more  ancient  origfin 
to  the  Hots,  the  former  identifying  them  with  the  Horaitai  or 
Oraitai  of  Alexander's  time  and  the  latter  with  the  Utii  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes.* 

Local  history  relates  the  supersession  of  the  rule  of  the 
Rinds  by  that  of  the  Hots  Hiid  the  ruins  of  the  Mi'ri  ot 
Punun.  the  Hot,  the  story  ot  whose  love  atTair  with  Sassi  5s 
so  popular  in  Upper  India,  are  still  to  be  seen  opposite  Turbat 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  K€ch  Kaur  marking  their  ancient 
power.   The  Hots  were  in  their  turn  ousted  by  the  Maliks. 

Though  claiming  connection  with  the  Rinds,  the  Hots  do 
not  generally  intermarry  with  the  latter.  Marriages  of  their 
twirls  are  occasionally  arranged  with  the  dominant  classes  and 
the  issue  does  not  lose  in  social  status.  The  dominant 
classes  do  not  give  their  daughters  to  the  Hots  in  return. 
They  have  no  rec«^nised  head  or  chief  and  are  almost  as 
democratic  as  the  Rinds,  the  Hots  of  Tump  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Isdzai  Hots  of  Shahi-Tump  and  neither 
having  an}  thini^  to  say  to  the  Hots  of  Kaldto.  They  are 
better  behaved  than  the  Rinds,  probably  owing  to  their  pos- 
session of  irrigated  property  in  the  tracts  in  which  they  live. 
Their  lands  were  in  former  days  revenue>free  but  like  others 
they  have  been  assessed  to  revenue  under  the  present 
administration. 

The  Jsdjrila*  '^^^  name  Jadj,^;il  is  applied  specially  to  the  small  .qroup, 
nnmberinfj  about  150  families  or  750  souls,  which  inhabits 
the  reses  of  Btldr,  Nalent  and  Kocha  in  Kulanch  and  still 
retains  the  Jadg^l  language.  Jadgiils  are  also  to  be  found 
in  fairly  large  numbers  in  Persian  Makrin  especially  round 
Biho  and  Dashtidri. 

*  Vide  fMge  jii  Joummt  of  A.  S,  B.  Vol.  LXIV,  part  I,  No.  1 
1895 
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As  han  already  been  mentioned,  Jadgill  or  Jat  settlements  Popvlatiom.  . 
in  Makrdn  can  be  traced  in  Arab  histories  to  the  first 

centuries  of  the  Muhammadan  era.  They  are  described  as 
holding  the  country  botnccti  Kirmrin  and  Mansura  in  Sind, 
but  whether  they  carm  irom  the  west  or  the  east  is  not 
stated.  The  Jats  or  Jadgals,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
a  purely  Indian  people  and  the  presumption  is  that  their 
migration  had  brought  them  to  MalcrAn  from  the  eastward. 

But  though  the  name  Jadg^l  is  now  contined  to  the  small 
group  in  Kuldnch,  a  larofc  proportion  of  the  so-called  Baloch 
of  Makr^nare  certain!)'  connected  with  them.  Among-  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  influential  RAiS  group  which  claims 
connection  with  the  Jdmots  of  Las  B^la  and  acknowledges 
that  it  has  been  living  in  the  country  since  the  remotest  past 
and  whose  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  country 
both  inland  and  along  the  coast.  Another  section  of 
Jadgdis  is  the  K^nagtzai  living  at  Isai  in  Panjgdr  and 
the  great  Sangur  tribe  is  also  ofjadgal  origin. 

The  Mehdizais  are  again  an  offshoot  of  the  Sangur  but  now 
independent  of  the  parent  stock  and  living  round  Gw4dar* 
Other  groups  connected  with  the  Jadgtfls  are  the  Band  of 
Nal^nt  in  Kul.inch,  the  Korak*  of  Kolwa  and  the 
Chilmarzai  M6ds  ot  the  coast. 

The  Kalmatis  are  said  to  deri\  e  their  name  from  Kalniat,  Kalmali* 
the  Calama  of  Nearchus  and  the  place  ot  their  first  settle- 
ment. It  is,  however,  known  that  refugees  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  tenets  of  the  Karmatian  heresy  became  refugees  from 
Bahrein  and  At  Hassa  in  the  tenth  century  and  migrated 
towards  Sind.  and  it  is  a  matter  for  speculation  therefore, 
whether  the  name  Kalmati  does  not  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  heresy  or  of  its  progenitor. 

The  Kalmatis  are  estimated  to  number  twenty  families  or 
loo  souls  in  Pasni,  twelve  families  or  sixty  souls  in  Kalmat 
and  twenty  families  or  too  souls  in  Gw;idari*Nigwar.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  large  number  of  servile  dependants  in 
personal  attendance  upon  them.  Their  head  quarters  are  Pasni 
where  the  present  Kalmati  chief,  Mir  Mahmud,  resides  ( 1904). 
He  receives  an  annual  allowance  of  Rs.  520  from  the  Makrdn 

*Soaie  interesting  information  abaut  lliese  pitatev  whose  Insolence 
led  to  ihe  subjuj^ation  of  Sind  by  Arabs  will  be  >ound  in  Elliot  s 
HUtary  •findUt,  Vol.  1 ,  508. 
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Pom*tiOM.  Telegraph  subsidy.  The  Kahnatts  claim  Rind  descant  and 
are  accepted  as  connections  by  the  Rinds.  Mockleri*  however 
doubts  tiie  assertion  and  attributes  the  alleged  amnection  to 

intermarriage.  The  Kalmatis  appear  to  have  soon  acquired 
complete  ascendancv  over  the  M^ds  of  the  coa^t  soon  after 
thcir  arrival  in  Makraii  and  proceeded  to  organise  from 
among  them  bands  of  buccaneers  and  pirates  which  extended 
their  depredations  from  the  Gulf  of  Omdn  to  Groa.  Many 
sea  fights  between  the  Kalmatis'  hero  Hammal-^-Jfhand,  the 
ruins  of  whose  well  and  a  fort  nre  stiH  to  be  seen  in  Gn^ddn- 
Bal,  and  the  Portuguese  are  commemorated  in  the  Kalmati 
ballads,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Kalmati  piracies  may 
iiave  led  to  the  burning  of  the  beautiful  and  rich  ci^ 
Pessani**  by  Luis  da  Almeydat  in  i$8i.  The  celebrated 
Hammal  eventually  lost  his  life  in  a  fight  with  his 
Portuguese  enemies.  In  latter  times  the  Kalmatis  appear  to 
have  come  nominally  at  any  rate,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Gichki  rulers  in  Kdch  and  to  have  paid  a  small  quit  rent 
for  the  occupation  of  Pasni  where  they  levied  tithes 
on  the  fish  and  customs  on  trade  and  controlled  the  fishing: 
population.  Their  influence  continued  gradually  to  decay 
though  in  1863  they  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
for  the  subsidy  already  mentioned  to  be  conferred  on  their 
chief  in  connection  w  ith  the  protection  of  the  Indo-European 
telegraph  line.  Ross  mentions  that  in  1868  the  Kalmati 
chief  Mir  Bahrim  recc^oised  the  paramount  authority  of 
KaUt  and  paid  the  revenue  of  his  district  to  the  n&ih  of 
K6ch.  Since  then,  however,  the  complete  control  of  Pasni 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Khdn's  officials. 

The  Kalmatis  enjoy  a  social  status  second  only  to  the 
dominant  classes  in  Makr^n  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
Rinds.  The  dominant  classes  take  wives  from  them  without 
loss  of  social  status  to  the  issue.  Their  ballads  tell  of  a  pro- 
longed feud  with  the  Burfats  of  Las  B^Ia  immediately  after 
their  settlement  Later,  they  were  at  feud  with  the  Kauhd.4is 
of  Kolwa  and  with  the  Rinds,  but  these  feuds  no  longer  cause 
any  trouble. 

Kattawar.       The  Kattawars,  numbering  ten  families  or  fifty  souls, 
inhabit  the  country  round  Kaush-Kalit  near  Turbat.  They 

•  Vide  pas^  31,  /Mfttfli  A.  S*  S.  VoL  LXVI,  1895. 

t  Vide  f^Hmg^t  Ana,  V«l.  II,  Chapter  XX»  pft^e  373' 
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claim  Rind  affinities  and  enjoy  much  the  same  social  status  Potvlation. 
as  the  Hots,  Rais  or  Lundia  which  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Kalmntis  and  Kauhdiis.    They  are  endowed  in 

the  eyes  of  their  fellows  with  some  relig'ious  sanctity  and 
most  of  them  enjoy  the  title  of  niiiHu.  They  are  large 
landowners,  much  ot"  their  land  ua.s  lormcrly  revenue-free 
but  it  has  now  been  assessed.  They  have  no  recog-nised  head. 

The  Kaohdiis  (thirty  families),  whose  name  is  a  corruption  lUnlidii. 
of  the  Persian  word  Katkhuda  are  strongest  in  Kolwa,  but 
twenty-nine  lamilies  of  them  are  also  to  be  ftMnul  scattered 
throughout  Makriin,  especially  in  Nigwa.r.  Their  head- 
quarters are  Balor  in  lower  Kolwa.  Their  claim  to  be 
connected  with  the  Rinds  is  generally  accepted  and  they 
hold  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Kalmatis.  The 
dominant  classes  talce  wives  from  among-  them,  but  the 
issue  of  such  unions  does  not  lose  in  social  status. 

The  Kauhdjii  country  in  Kolwa,  which  thev  are  said  to 
have  acquired  with  the  sword,  extends  east  and  west  from 
Mddag-d-Kalit  to  Sih6n  Kaiir  between  Osh-dp  and  S<-imi. 
In  Nigwar  they  hold  the  office  of  principal  headman 
(ASwAtiU).  After  Malcrin  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Khdns,  the  Kauhd4»  were  assessed  to  revenue  at  one-tenth 
and  Zarr-6-shdh  was  also  t.iken  from  them  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  A  full  explanation  of  the  system  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Land  Revenue.  The  Kauhd.iis  have 
always  been  famous  for  their  warlilee  disposition.  They  had 
many  feuds  in  times  past  with  the  Rinds  and  Kalmatis  and 
in  later  days  with  the  Naush^rw;inis.  Their  present  chief 
Gangozdr,  their  headman  Mir  Ghulam  J;in  and  other 
Kauhddi??  of  Halor  possess  a  share  in  the  revenues  of  Jamak 
and  Gwarkop  in  conjunction  with  the  Khdn  and  the  Gichkis. 
The  Kauhdiis  obtained  their  share  from  that  of  the 
Gichkis,  in  blood  compensation. 

The  Lund  is  are  numerically  insignificant  numbering  about  LimdL 
fifteen  families  or  seventy-five  souls  and  live  in  Kaush-Kaldt 
near  Turbat.  Ethnically  they  are  connected  with  the 
Kashdnis  of  Panjgiir  who  are  aL,'-ain  said  to  be  Sh;ihw;inis  from 
Iskatku  near  Kaldt.  Local  stones  give  the  meanmgot  their 
name  as  **  tailless",  a  contemptuous  appellation  applied  to 
them  on  their  first  arrival  in  lUch  without  a  following.  They 
entered  the  service  of  the  Gichkis  and  having  distinguished 
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POPU1.ATIOII.  themselves  in  that  capacity  acquired  influence  and  opulence 
and  a  social  status  simihu-  to  that  of  the  Rais,  Kattawars 

and  other  respectable  groups  in  Koch.  In  course  of  time 
they  acquired  Irmdod  property,  which  the  Gfchkis  allowed 
them  to  hold  revenue-free,  but  they  arc  now  assessed  to 
revenue.  Their  present  head  is  M6r  Adina. 
Ra(s.  The  Rals  is  considered  one  of  the  iarg^est  tribes  in  the 
country.  It  is  dispersed  throug^hout  the  K^ch  and  Panjgur 
valleys  and  along  the  coast  west  of  Pishukdn  and  extends 
westward  to  H.iho  and  Dashtidri  in  Persian  Makr^n.  No 
estimate  of  their  total  number  has  been  made,  but  the  ^lite 
of  the  tribe,  which  lives  in  and  around  Turbat  is  estimated 
to  number  fifty  families  or  250  souls.  They  are  the  most  imr 
portent  and  influential  of  the  so*called  Baloch  of  that  locality  , 
and  consider  themselves  superior  in  social  status  to  all 
others. 

They  claim  affinity  with  the  J;imot  of  Las  1361a,  but  the 
period  at  which  they  ^^ellled  in  the  country  is  unknown. 
It  is  probable  that  they  represent  the  Zats  or  Jadgils 
mentioned  by  the  early  Arab  authors  as  inhabiting-  Malcrin» 
for  their  appellation  among- other  groups  \%  behddr  ox  rooU 
holders,  indicatini^  the  great  antiquity  of  their  settlement. 

The  Musilzai  Rais,  the  section  of  the  headman,  possesses 
a  social  status  similar  to  that  of  the  Kalmaiis,  Hots  and 
KauhdAiSt  with  whom  they  frequently  intermarry. 

The  dominant  classes  do  not,  however,  take  wives  from 
among  them.  The  Rals  are  larg^e  proprietors  in  Turbat  and 
the  neit,'^hbourhood,  and  nearly  half  of  the  landed  property 
in  K<^ch  proper  between  Apsar  and  Kal^tuk  is  estimated  to 
oelong  to  them.  Formerly  they  were  revenue-free,  but  they 
are  now,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assessed  to  revenue.  Their 
present  head  (1905)  is  Mulld  KhudidAd,  a  man  of  great 
influence,  about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disturbances  which  ended  in  the  fight  ofGokprosh 
in  1898.  The  Rr^i's  are  peacefully  inclined  and  more  civilized 
than  anv  other  tiihc  in  Makrin. 
The  Rindi<.  ^^^^  Rinds  consulate  the  most  important  division  of  the 
Baloch  race  ;  indeed,  the  title  of  Rind  is  loosely  applied  by 
outsiders  to  the  Baloch  as  a  whole.  So  great  is  their 
reputation  as  being-  of  the  bluest  blood  that  every  Baloch 
will   endeavour,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  show  his 
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consanguinity  with  the  Rinds,    i  heir  name  in  Persian  signi-  Pofvlatioii* 
ficsa  "debauchee,"     a  tttrbulent,  reckless,  daring  man.*' 
In  Makrin  they  occupy  Mand  with  their  headquarters  in 
Gaiib,  Aspilcahn  and  Wakdi  with  Dashtuk,  the  western  part 

of  Zimurdn.  They  have  also  acquired  property  in  Tump  and 
Dasht.  The  Rinds  of  Shordn  in  Kachhi  are  an  ofTshoot  of  their 
stock,  and  the  name  is  borne  by  various  groups  in  the  D6ra 
Ghdzi  Khin,  D6ra  Ismail  Khdn,  Mussffargarb,  Multin, 
Jbang,  Shdhp^r  and  Montgomery  Districts  of  the  Punjab. 
Though  recognised  as  a  tribe  in  Makr^n,  they  in  reality 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  Independent  eponymous  groups, 
including^,  like  other  R  ilocli  tribes,  alien  elements,  55uch  as 
the  Mandash  from  whom  they  oriifinally  acquired  Mand. 
These  aiien  units  have  been  merged  m  the  general  body  and 
have  now  lost  their  original  identity. 

They  are  estimated  to  number  655  families  or  3*375  souls. 
The  principal  groups  living  in  Makrin  are  nineteen  in 
number,  and  are  as  follows  : — 


(11)  Shdhalzai. 
(la)  Mfrozai. 

(13)  Shdhozai. 

(14)  Omarzai. 

(15)  KahiTiaki. 
(t6)  Guhr.imzai. 

(17)  Askslni. 

(18)  Dagir.lni. 

(19)  NahAm. 


(1)  Gazakandi. 

(2)  P^rozai. 
tii  KhiAxaL 

(4)  Mullizai. 

(5)  Buii:-\ni. 

(6)  Bangii:ui. 

(7)  Mfrdnsat. 

(8)  Tdhirzai. 

(p)  Kolapfi 

(10)  Sheh-o-M/r. 

Of  these,  only  the  Gasakandi,  Askini,  Dagdrini  and  Ni^hllni 
require  special  notice.  The  Gasakandt,  who  also  call  them- 
selves Dombaki  and  Bangwdr,  are  the  section  from  which 
the  Rind  chief  would  be  drawn  if  the  intensely  democratic 

spirit  of  the  Rinds  would  ever  permit  their  having-  one. 

When  a  crisis  arises  they  do  indeed  elect  some  one  to  act 
as  their  leader  and  spokesman,  but  his  influence  is  never 

permanently  established.  An  instance  recently  occurred  in 
which  a  Gazakandi,  Wali  Muhammad,  was  elected  chief  but 
his  son  and  cousin  were  killed  in  the  following  year  and  he 

himself  ao  long-er  possesses  any  power.  In  1903,  when  migra- 
tion to  Persian  .Makrdn  was  contemplated,  a  chief  was  select- 
ed from  another  section,  the  P^rozai.  The  Askdnis  are  the 
most  numerous  clan  of  the  Rinds  in  Makrin  and  may  almost 
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PofW^TiOH,  be  termed  an  independent  tribe.  They  are  scattered  in 
Zimurin,  Dashtuk  and  Persian  Makr^n  and  the  Gholim- 
Bolaks  of  Kachhi  are  connected  with  them.   The  Da^^rdnis 

occupy  Aspikahn  and  Wak.-ii.  Offshoots  of  tfie  Nuhdnis  are 
the  Kosa/^  and  Lagor,  but  they  are  not  recos^niscU  as  being^  of 
true  blood.  In  Persian  Makrdn  the  Durrdzai  Rinds  occupy 
Geshtagdnand  Baropasht. 

The  Rinds  atles^e  that  their  ancestors  journeyed  to  Kirmin 
from  Aleppo  in  Syriai  where  they  met  the  ruler  of  that  prov- 
ince at  Jag(n  between  the  mouth  of  Min^b  river  and  Bampiir. 
Hence  they  moved  forward  to  Makrdn,  but  the  exact  date  of 
their  arrivai  cannot  be  traced.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
coincided  more  or  less  with  the  period  of  the  Arab  invasions 
,  of  India.  Local  information  asserts  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire  of  the  Caliphs,  the  Ririds  succeeded  the  Irdkis  in  the 
government  of  Makr,-in.  Their  traditions  as  given  in  the 
Tuhfat-ul  Kirdm  trace  the  expansion  of  the  tribe  from  Jaldl- 
H.4n,  a  descendant  from  Han'm  Makrani  who  was  governor 
of  Makrdn  under  HajjUj  (705  A.D.).  About  the  fifteenth 
century  part  of  the  Rinds  made  their  way  eastxvard  into  the 
indus  valley  and  north-eastward  to  Kaliit.  Mir  Chdkar,  the 
hero  of  all  ballads  amongf  the  eastern  Baloch,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Asha!-L^-Kaldt  in  lower  Kolwa  at  this  time. 
Henceforth  the  Rind  power  in  .Makran  dwindled,  but  they  are 
still  proverbial  for  their  pride,  arrogance  and  punctiliousness 
on  points  of  the  Baloch  code  of  honour.  *'  A  J^m  may  be 
Jllm,  but  he  is  JadgAl  by  descent,  and  therefore  is  no  equal  of 
the  princely  race  of  the  Baloch/*  is  their  favourite  saying. 

The  decay  of  the  Rinds  may  be  attributed  to  the  indivi- 
dualism, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  and  which 
is  proverbial  throughout  the  country.  Mockler  •  noted  that 
the  tribe  had  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  any  ruler, 
and  that  each  individual  member  of  it  professed  to  owe 
obedience  to  no  man,  whence  the  tribe  had  no  recognised 
head.  As  an  instance  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  the 
story  is  told  that  when  Mir  Chiiknr,  the  Rind,  went  to  Delhi 
he  took  Ills  .seat  on  the  throne,  when  upon  his  fellows  crowded 
round  on  the  arn^s  and  other  parts,  and  one  man,  \^lio  couid 

,  find  no  other  place,  sat  on  the  spike  at  the  top  with  the 
result  that  the  throne  broke  and  all  fell  down.    It  is  needless 

*  Lec.  citt  pafte  jo. 
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to  say  that  dealings  with  the  Rinds  are  rendered  extremely  Population. 
difficult  by  the  factiousness  which  their  individualism 
engenders. 

Though  prepared  to  unite  against  a  common  enemy  in  a 

crisis,  the  various  sections  h;ive  nhvays  been  characterised 
by  their  turbulence.  The  outrages  which  they  had  committed 
previous  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  visit  to  Makrdnin  i^y^ 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  History,  and  under  die 
settiement  then  effected  the  Rind  representatives  agreed  on 
February  4t  1884  to  be  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  respective  sections,  to  prevent  injury  by  their  tribesmen 
to  the  telejjfraph  line,  Government  servants,  or  Hritish  sub- 
jects, to  produce  perpetrators  of  such  outratres  tor  punish- 
ment by  the  BrilUh  Government,  and  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
disaffected  or  refractory  members  of  the  tribe.  The  Gichki 
Sardir  of  K^h  and  the  Khin's  undertook  at  the  same 
time  to  supervise  the  Rind  headmen,  to  assist  them  in  effect- 
ing arrests  and  to  prevent  future  outrages. 

At  the  present  time  the  Rinds  are  independent  and  pay  no 
revenue  on  their  lands  in  Mand  but  political  control  is  exer- 
cised over  them.  Owing  to  the  levy  of  revenue  on  their 
property  in  Tump  and  Dasht  in  1903,  they  were  prepared  to 
migrate  in  a  body  to  Persian  Makrin,  but  eventually  aban- 
doned the  idea.   Their  behaviour  has  much  improved,  but 

inter-sectional  quarrels  are  frequent  and  murder  is  not 
uncommon.  In  former  times  their  indiscriminate  raiding, 
cattle-lifting  and  robberies  involved  them  in  constant  feuds 
witii  their  neighbours.  Those  with  the  Kalmatts  and 
Biaanjaus  were  especially  notorious,  the  latter  being  alleged 
to  have  lasted  for  seventy  years.  All  these  feuds  have  now, 
however,  been  set  at  rest. 

The  Sangur  is  another  numerous  tribe  scattered  over  the  Sangur, 
country  from  Las  Bela  on  the  east  to  the  Persian  border  on 
the  west  and  extending  even  into  Persian  Makran.  They 
are  strongest  along  the  coast  between  the  Basoland  Rumbi^ 
rivers,  where  they  number  877  families  or  4*385  souls.  Thi^ 
are  undoubtedly  of  Jadgdl  origin  and  claim  affinity  with  the 
Jokhids  of  Sind.  Their  traditions  assert  that  their  earliest 
migrations  took  them  from  Sind  towards  Kal^t,  near  which 
place  they  were  settled  for  a  long  time,  but  afterwards 
were  driven   down  into  Makrin,  possibly  in  the  great 
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PoruLATiON.  Brdhui-jadgal  war,  which  took  place  about  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Most  of  them  are  nomads  and  they  are  famous  as  camel 

breeders.  The  usual  occupation  of  a  Sanger  Is  flock-owning', 
but  his  Jadg.-il  origin  is  exhibited  in  his  natural  propensity 
for  cultivation,  and  whenever  his  wanderings  conduct  him  to 
a  place  which  is  ht  for  cultivation,  he  quickly  forms  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  adopts  the  life  of  a  cultivator.  The 
Mehdisais,  an  offshoot  of  the  Sangurs  living  near  Gwddar, 
and  those  settled  in  Kolwa  and  other  parts  of  the  K^ch 
valley  are  instances  in  point.  Their  head  (1905)  is  Mir 
Dost  Muhammad,  Kanoar,  who  resides  in  Soragi  near 
Turbat. 

Sbebzidas.  Numerically  the  Shehz^das  are  insignificant,  numbering 
only  some  twenty-seven  families  or  135  souls.  Their  head- 
quarters is  Jfwnri  and  a  few  families  are  to  be  found  In  Gabd 

in  lower  Dasht.  Some  also  live  in  B^ho-Nigwar  in  Persian 
Makriin.  Their  name  indicates  that  thev  are  the  descendants 
of  a  Shckh  *  or  religious  leader,  but  the\'  claini  Afghdn  descent 
and  assert  that  their  forefather,  named  Jamand,  t  came  from 
the  country  of  the  Marwats  in  the  Bannu  District  in  the 
time  of  Malik  Muzaffar  Shib.  To  Jamand  is  attributed  the 
work  of  conducting  the  combined  K^ch  and  Nihing  rivers 
through  the  Gokprosh  Range  into  Dasht  in  payment  for 
which  he  acquired  Gabd.  Ji'wnri  was  obtained  in  blood 
compensation  for  one  of  their  chiefs,  Mir  Khia,  third  in  de- 
scent from  Jamand,  who  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Maliks. 

Later  they  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Arabs  of 
RisuUKh^ma  and  by  the  Persians  and,  as  a  result,  the  whole 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  Shehzddas  is  said  to  have  been 
annihilated.  NT;r  fnhr^run'r,  N'aush»5rwani,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  on  being  expelled  from  Khdrin,  visited  Jiwnn  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Mir  Sirij,  the  Sh^sida  chief  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  fights  referred  to.  Many  of  the  present 
Shebsidas  are  descendants  of  Mfr  Jahdngfr,  but  some  are 

*   In  Makrin  A  is  frequenlly  substituted  for  kh.—Ed. 
t   AccordinfT  to  AfgliAn  peneatogies  Jamand  was  a  son  of  Kbair- 
ad*dlfl  alias  Kharshabiin,  son  of  Saraban.    Some  of  the  Jamands 

are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Pishin  tahsi'l  of  the  Qiictta-PI.sh(n  District* 
See  page  139,  Ctnsut  0/  india,  1901,  Vol.  V|  Baluchistdn. 
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also  sprung  from  posthumous  sons  of  the  Jamands  killed  by  Population 
the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

The  Shehzddas  occupy  a  social  status  equal  to  that  of 
the  Kalmatis  and  the  Kauhdiis,  and  all  claim  the  distinction 
of  prefixing  to  their  name.  They  possess  unirrigatcd 
lands  in  Gabd,  Nig-war  and  round  Jfwnri  as  well  as  in  Bdho 
across  the  border.  The  Jiwnri  Shehz^das  formerly  held  the 
right  to  the  tithes  on  fish  and  customs  duty  on  trade  at 
Jfwnri  at  the  same  time  paying  a  nominal  quit  rent  to  the 
Gkdiki  sarddr  of  Tump.  They  have  recently  been  deprived 
of  this  source  of  income,  however,  and  many  have  left  Jlwnri 
and  settled  in  Pishukdn  in  Maskat  territory  near  Gwc-idar. 
Most  of  them  are  in  the  service  of  the  Indo-Kuropean 
Telegraph  department,  which  uses  them  for  escort  duty. 
Their  present  head,  Mir  Aulia,  is  a  Jemaddr. 

The  Barrs  are  a  powerful  group  in  Pa njgu renumbering'  sixty  Barr. 
families  or  300  souls,  whose  head  quarters  is  at  Kohbun. 
They  trace  their  descent  to  the  Bedouins,  and  as  they  are 
characteristically  turbulent,  this  assertion  may  be  correct. 
Crossiiif,'-  the  Gulf  of  Omrtn  they  assert  that  they  settled  in 
the  valley  of  Peshin  to  the  west  of  Mand,  where  they  are 
sdll  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  and  are  known  as  Barr-o 
BulMai  owing^  to  intermarriages  with  the  BuUdais.  A  part 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  migrated  to  Panjgur,  where  the  then 
sard^r  assigned  them  the  Kucha  of  Kohbun,  and  their 
Kauhdd  eventHally  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
locality.  The  father  of  the  present  Kauhdd,  Usmfin,  a  youth 
of  fifteen  years,  enjoyed  so  much  influence  that  he  was  made 
ifd/^of  Panjgilkr  after  the  removal  of  Sardiir  Muhammad 
AU  KhAn  Gichki.  The  present  Kauhdd  is  connected  with 
most  of  llie  leading  Baloch  families  in  Panjgdr.  Most  of 
the  Barrs  are  nomads,  encrag-cd  in  fleck-owning  and  camel- 
breeding.  They  also  possess  some  dry-crop  culti\ation  in 
Kohbun,  and  their  Kauhdd  owns  irrigated  property  in 
Bunistitt  (Isdi),  Tasp,  Garmktfn  and  Chitk4n.  Their  preda- 
tory habits  have  involved  them  in  feuds  with  many  of  their 
neighbours  in  times  past,  butth^  are  now  quiet  and  orderly. 

The  Kashdni,  numbering  seventy  families  or  350  souls,  is  Kasbin* 
another  powerful  tribe  in  Panjgur,  whose  head  quarters  is  at 
Dasht-6-Shahb;inz.    They  are  an  ofifshoot  of  the  Shahwdnis 
of  Iskalku  near  Kalit,  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
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I'opuLATioN.  Shahwdnis  having  migrated  on  account  of  an  inter-tribal 
quarrel  witb  700  families  in  the  time  of  the  Maliks.  Their 
name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Kishdni,  the  designation 
of  one  of  the  large  clans  of  the  Shahwdni  tribe  and  they 

still  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  Shahwdnis  of  Sarawdn. 
Owing-  to  quarrels  with  the  Gichkis  most  of  them  migrated 
in  the  course  of  time  to  Chakansur  in  the  Helmand  valley. 

The  Kashcinis  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Mastar 
Kashdni  or  leading  family  said  to  be  Ramddnsai  Shahwdnis 
and  hM  Kmhdmt  or  ordinary  Kashinis.  Th«r  social 
status  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Barr.  Like  the  Barrs,  too, 
the  Kashdnis  are  flock-owners  and  camel-breeders  and  they 
also  possess  some  dry-crop  cultivation  in  Shahbdnz.  Their 
Kauhddy  now  (1905)  MuhamaU  Ha^an,  a  young  man  of 
some  twenty  years  of  age,  owns  irrigated  property  in 
Bunistdn. 

MulUsni.        The  Mulldzais  are  another  influential  group  in  Panjgur, 

numbering-  100  families  or  about  500  persons.  Their  head 
quarters  is  at  Tasp.  Their  orig-inal  habitat  is  said  to  have 
been  Shiraz  in  Persia,  and  they  are  related  to  the  Mulldzais 
of  Kalit,  who  long  held  high  office  at  the  Kaldt  court.  In 
the  course  of  their  miration  from  Persia  some  settled  in 
Dizzak,  and  others  in  PanjgiSr. 

They  are  large  proprietors  and  own  irrigated  lands  chiefly 
in  Tasp,  where  they  have  opened  out  three  ruined  Kdrdses, 
and  also  in  other  viliat^es.  Some  of  them  are  also  engaged 
in  trade.  Their  present  head  is  Mulhi  Abdurrahman  of  Tasp 
(»905)- 

KAraffixai.      The  K^naglsais  are  estimated  to  number  fifty  families  or 

250  persons  and  live  round  the  fort  of  \sA\.  They  are 
Jadt^als  by  orig-in  and  claim  affinity  with  the  Jdmot  tribe  of 
Las  R*'la,  and  they  say  that  they  came  to  Panjyur  at  the 
same  imie  as  the  Gichkis.  They  have  gradually  .acquired 
irrigated  property  in  nearly  all  the  villages  of  Panjgur 
through  intermarriage  and  purchase.  With  few  exceptions 
they  all  pay  revenue.  They  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  Rai's  of  Turbat  in  K^ch  and  their  relations  with  the 
Sard.-ir  of  Panjgi'ir  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Rafs  with  the 
Sard^r  of  Kech.  They  were  much  trusted  in  former  times 
by  the  Chief  of  PanjgCir  and  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Isdi 
fort  was  given,  to  them  to  defend.   Their  present  head  is 
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KauhcU  Mir  Nabi  Bakhsh  who  held  the  strong  fort  of  Isii  Powlatiom. 

in  conjunction  with  Kauhdd  Muhammad  Khan,  Barr,  against 
the  Kh&tis*  Kdrddr^  Abid  Husain,  in  the  rising  of  iSqS. 

The  inferior  races  are  represented  by  the  Meds,  Darzddas  Inferior 
(known  ill  I'anigur  as  N'akibs),  Loris  and  servile  dependants. 
Their  position  ot  inleriority  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  they 
ooDstitute  the  occupational  groups  of  the  couotryi  the  M^ds 
as  fishermen  and  sailors,  the  majority  of  the  DarzAdas  as 
landless  labourers  and  the  Loris  as  artisans.  The  servile 
dependants  are  enp^af^ed  in  ajT^ricultural  work  and  in  domes- 
tic service.  From  among*  the  D;irz;i(.Ias  is  drawn  the  class 
of  Makrdnt  labourers  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Balu- 
chtstdn  and  in  India.  All  these  classes  seldom  eat  with  the 
Baloch  and  are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  news  if  even  the 
meanest  Baloch  is  present  "  They  cannot  marry  girls  from 
among  the  Baloch  and,  if  they  give  a  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  Baloch,  they  receive  tnsii^<'niHcant  sums  as  bride-price. 
Their  blood-compensation,  too,  is  a  comparalivt'iy  insigniii- 
cant  sum.  Locally  they  are  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  races 
of  the  country. 

The  M6ds,  who  are  estimated  to  number  1,189  f*niilies  or  The  MMt« 
5,945  souls,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  length  of  the 

Las  Bcla  and  .Maknln  coast  and  possess  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics attributed  by  Arrian  to  the  Ichthyophai^oi.  From 
inscriptions  still  existing  at  Gvvddar,  it  appears  tnai  Lne 
nucleus  of  the  tribe  came  from  Gand^vd  in  Kachhi,  an 
origin  which  corresponds  with  the  historical  evidence  avail* 
able  regarding  their  early  habitat,  f  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  their  patron  saint  is  Sakhi  Tangav,  whose  tomb  is  at 
Dcldhar  in  Kachhi. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  Meds  appear  to  have  ab- 
sorbed a  lai^e  admixture  of  alien  and  slave  blood,  the  latter 
being  especially  noticeable  between  Gwddar  and  Sonmiini  in 
Las  B(ila.  Prom  Gwddar  westward  most  of  them  are  con- 
nected  with  the  Rais.  Being  an  occupational  group,  those 
joining  them  have  lost  anv  social  status  or  racial  distinction 
they  may  have  formerly  possessed.    The  typical  M^ds  are 

•  The  teats  of  soeUl  precedence  are  diacutHied  in  a  Inter  part  of 

this  work. 

t  Sir  Heary  Elliot  in  his  History  of  JndiOf  Vol.  I,  pajj^e  531,  refers 
to  the  conaeetion  of  tbe  MM»  with  Upper  Sind* 
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POPVLATION.  those  living  between  Gwadar  and  Sonmi^ni.  Internally  the 
MMs  are  divided  into  M^ds  proper,  who  carry  on  the 
profession  of  &diingf  and  the  Kords  or  seafaringr  men.* 

Those  of  known  descent,  whether  M^ds  or  Kords  are 
termed  M^d  and  those  ot" unknown  descent,  doubtful  orit^'in  or 
slave  extraction,  are  called  Lani^a,  i.e.,  slave.  i lie  Meds  of 
known  descent  are  divided  into  lour  groups  ;  («)  Chilmarzai, 
(^)  Jaldrzat,  (r)  Gaxbur  and  (tf)Orniiri,  commonty  Icnown  as 
Olmdri.  The  Chilmarzai  constitute  the  ilUe  of  the  MM  tribe 
and  trace  their  origin  from  the  Liimris,  Niimris  or  Niimrids 
of  Las  B61a.  The  Jal.-irzai  and  Gazbur  claim  Bali^ch  cJcsrent. 
The  Olm^ri  allege  an  .Afghdn  origin.  .At  each  port  of  im- 
portance the  Meds  recognise  the  authority  of  their  Kauhdd 
who  acts  as  e  medium  between  the  people  and  the  Govern* 
ment  The  ethnogrraphy  of  the  M^ds  offers  a  most  interest- 
ing field  of  study.  They  are  typical  sailors  of  the  East* 
spendthrifts,  happy-go-lucky  and  extremely  superstitious. 
Oariidaor  These  people,  who  number  5,395  fainllios  or  about  26,975 
souls,  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  ot  the  races  of  MakrAn. 
They  live  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  are  even  to 
be  found  among  the  coast  population.  In  Panjgdr  they  are 
icnown  as  Nakfbs.  Their  head  quarters  is  Kich  proper,  i.e., 
the  tract  between  Sdmi  and  Nrfsirdbjid  ;  in  Panjgdr  they 
occupy  the  irrigated  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Rakhsh^n 
Kaur.  As  already  mentioned,  they  are  considered  the 
aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  Dariddas  of  K4ch  are  diinded  into  two  classes  :  the 
Btfxdris,  the  section  of  the  headman,  and  the  ordinary 
Darziidas.  Among  the  Naki'bs,  the  Rdddzats  are  of  the 
best  blood.  The  Darzddas  of  K^ch  are  more  wealthy  and 
better  organised  than  the  Nakfbs-  of  Panjgiir.  The  Darzd- 
das  ate  led  by  a  headman  whose  influence  in  the  turbulent 
past  caused  him  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  sardirs  of 
K^h.  In  Panjgilr,  the  Nakibs  live  in  separate  groups, 
each  under  its  own  headman.  Marriages  with  slaves 
are  less  frequent  in  the  case  of  DarsAdas  than  with  the 
Nakibs. 


*  The  connection  of  the  MMs  nnd  Koris  appears  to  liave  bcee 

\fry  ancient.  \'ide  Memoirs  D'  /fi'sfotre  rt  de  Geographie  OrifH- 
taltt  par  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  No.  3,  1903.  Metnoire  sur  les  tnig^atiooa 
det  Tsiganesi  i  travers  T  Aaie. 


LORIS, 


Their  chief  occupation  is  a|:^riculture  ;  the  majority  PopuiATioN. 
cultivate  the  land  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  are  paid 
in  kind.  Tbey  constitute  the  source  from  which  the  supply 
of  labour  in  Makrdn  is  drawn  and  follow  various  handicrafts 
as  shoemakers,  potters,  weavers,  etc*  They  would  also 
probably  make  excellent  domestic  servants.  Most  of  the 
MauMs  and  Qdsis  of  K6ch  are  Darzddas. 

The  Darzjidas  have  a  great  reputation  for  bravery  and  are 
more  hardy  and  athletic  than  any  of  the  other  Makrdn 
races.  They  have  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all 
local  figfhts,  but  their  natural  inclination  is  towards  peaceful 
occupation.  Their  morals  are  last  and,  unlike  other  races 
they  arc  indiflferent  about  the  marriag^e  alliances  which  they 
contract,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  dauj^'hters 
to  Loris  and  servile  dependants.  The  wealthy,  howe\  er,  u  ill 
not  marry  their  daughters  to  a  Gichki,  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  her  issue  will  be  debarred  from  inheritance. 

These  curious  gypsy  folk  are  scattered  throughout  the  Loris.  . 
country ,  and  tna>  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  are 
settled  and  those  who  are  nomadic.  The  settled  Lcris-  are  not 
numerous,  their  numbers  being  estimated  at  some  300  tamilics 
or  about  1,500  souls.  Their  main  divisions  are  the  Sarmas- 
tiris,  the  descendants  of  Sarmast,  and  the  Zangishdhis. 
Most  of  the  Loris  in  Baluchistan  trace  their  origin  to  Sarmast. 
The  Zangishdhis  are  alleged  to  have  accompanied  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Gichkis  from  India,  which  ended  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Gichk  valley,  and  are  most  numerous  in  Pnnjgur.  All 
Loris,  whether  settled  or  wandering,  are  e'thrr  handicrafts- 
men, such  as  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths,  or 
musicians  and  ballad-reciters.  The  latter  seldom  compose 
themselves,  but  sing  the  ballads  of  others,  celebrating  events 
of  importance  in  verse.  Each  occupational  group  above 
mentioned  is  distinj^^uished  by  a  special  appellation.  Thus 
a  carpenter  is  known  as  a  ddr-lrdah  Lori  ;  a  blacksmith 
as  an  asinkdr  Lori  and  a  goldsmith  as  a  sargar  Lori. 
Musicians  are  known  as  Dohli^  i.e.,  drummer  and  ballad- 
reciters  as  PttMawAu*  The  latter  are  considered  the  most 
respectable.  Besides  pursuing  the  handicrafts  mentioned 
above,  the  wandering  Loris  practise  jugglery,  palmistry  and 
fortune  telling.  One  of  their  special  characteristics  is  the 
bartering  of  donkeys  in  which  they  are  exceedingly  "  slim.'* 
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PoruLATioif.  The  story  goes  that  a  Lori  began  the  day  with  a  dookey 
worth  five  rupees  and  after  barterinsf  fifty  donkeys  was  in 
possesskm  of  one  worth  a  hundred.    They  are  known  as 

rogues  and  vagabonds  and  their  petty  thieving^  and  cheating 
are  proverbial.  Certain  menial  duties  are  assigned  to  them 
on  the  occasion  of  marriages,  deaths  and  circumcisions. 
They  include  cooking  for  the  guests,  filling  the  Ati/Uos,  and 
the  spreadingr  of  carpets  and  mats.  At  weddings  they  shave, 
wash  and  clothe  the  bridegroom,  beat  drums  and  play  musical 
instruments;  while  the  Lori  women  attend  on  the  female 
guests  and  wait  on  the  bride.  A  Lori  woman  who  doe>  this 
is  called  niaskshdta.  At  funeral  feasts  the  Loris  may  not  wa^h 
the  hands  of  the  guests,  but  this  must  be  done  by  one  of  the 
equals  of  the  corpse.  At  weddings  he  receives  tips  from  all, 
and  also  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  at  funerals  a  small  cash  present 
from  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  He  performs  the  operation 
at  circumcisions. 

Servile  Servile  dependants  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house- 

dependants,  j^^jjj  their  numerical  strength  may  be  judged  from  the 
large  number  presented  in  dower  by  the  dominant  classes.* 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  give  them  food  and  clothing 

send  thetn  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  livelihood  for 
themselves.  The  bond  of  connection  does  not,  however, 
cease  thereby,  aiu!  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  large, 
Jiving  apart  from  their  masters  anil  earning-  their  own 
livelihood,  but  still  not  cmanciputca.  They  are  liable 
to  work  for  their  master  at  any  time  in  exchange  for 
food  and  clothing,  but  their  independent  earnings  are  not 
appropriated. 

The  slaves  from  u  liom  these  servile  dependants  are  descend- 
ed are  alleged  to  have  been  imported  orii^inally  by  the  M^ds 
from  the  African  coast  through  Maskat,  but  if  the  theory  of 
the  learned  German,  Dr.  Glaser,  is  correct  that  the  original 
home  of  the  Habash  was  in  South-east  Arabia,  it  is  possible 
that  this  element  of  the  population  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  for  their  features  are  in  many  cases  distinctly 
Negritic  in  type.  Other  servile  dependants  are  to  be  seen  with 
Baloch  characteristics,  who  are  the  descendants  of  Baloch 
men  and  women  who  were  captured  in  inter-tribal  wars  and 
were  afterwards  sold  or  bartered. 

*  See  pain^praph  on  Dower,  tu^ra. 
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Khojas  are  known  b9  Lotias.  Th«ir  estimated  number  is  PorvLATiON. 
as  follows  :  Gwddar  250,  Pasni  26,  Isii  5  ;  total  281.   Their  . 

head  quarters  is  at  GwAdar,  w  here  they  have  permanently  l^lnt" 
settled*  and  whence  those  at  Pasni  and  in  Panji^ur  have 
migrated.  Their  original  home  was  at  Cutch  Mdndvi  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  they  are  said  to  have  settled  in 
Gwddar  five  generations  ago.  They  almost  invariably  stick 
to  the  coast  and  are  all  engaged  in  business,  which  is  in  most 
cases  wholesale  rather  than  retail.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
their  methods  of  trading  differ  from  those  of  the  Hindus. 
Much  of  their  capital  i«?  sunk  in  the  fishintf  trade,  and  they 
also  deal  in  mattinp,  cotton  and  wool,  which  they  export  in 
return  lor  piece-goods  and  food-stuffs.  They  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Aghd  Khin,  who  is  represented  by  a 
local  MMulAi'.  This  man  decides  petty  disputes.  They  also 
have  a  panchdil  and  a  masjid  at  Gwddar.  They  are 
recpg"nised  ns  British  suhjects,  and  their  interests  are  super- 
vised by  the  Director  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs.  They 
possess  no  political  influence. 

The  distribution  and  estimated  strength  of  the  Hindus  is  Hbidai. 
as  follows  : — GwAdar  200,  Pasni  41,  Kalmat  5,  Kolwa  io» 
K^eh  valley  and  Dasht  20,  Panjgur  3  ;  total  279.  Their  head 
quarters,  like  that  of  the  Lotias,  is  at  Gw;idar,  but  unlike 
the  Lotias  they  have  not  permanently  settled  there  and 
generally  return  to  India  in  their  old  ay^e.  Their  first 
settlement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  ibur  generations 
ago ;  they  migrated  from  Sind  with  which  province  they  still 
maintain  their  connection.  Married  men  are  seldom  to  be 
found  outside  Gwddar.  They  belong  to  the  following  castes  t 
Bhdtia,  Multini  Serdi,  Lohdna,  Sindi,  Punjdbi,  and  Ch^ipra. 

Tiic  entire  trade  of  the  interior  is  in  their  hands,  and  it  is 
mostly  carried  on  retail  and  by  barter.  Ab  in  other  parts  of 
Baluchistdn,  the  Hindus  find  it  difficult  to  conform  rigidly  to 
the  demands  of  their  religion*  and  they  drink  from  the 
hands  of  Muhammadans  whom  they  employ  as  domestic 
servants.  In  several  iiT-ifances  I?tnt1i:s  have  married  slave 
girls,  the  children  bem^^  brouf^ht  up  as  Muhammadans. 
They  have  no  political  influence  and  occupy  a  position  of 
inferiority.  At  Gwddar  th«r  affairs  are  managed  by  a 
poHchdii  which  decides  petty  disputes,  and  also  collects  the 
fees  for  the  maintenance  of  their  temple. 
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Willi*. 


The  Balocb- 


The  physical  characteristics  of  the  doaiinant  classes  differ 

little  from  one  another.    Their  features  are,  as  a  rulei  oval 

and  regular,  the  eyes  largfe  and  dark  or  haze!  in  colour,  the 
nose  lon^  and  straight,  the  complexion  fair  nnd  sometimes 
olive,  the  hair  black  and  the  height  medium,  about  5 
feet  6  inches.  The  younger  men  are  thin  and  wiry,  but 
age  develops  a  tendency  to  corpulence.  The  hair  is  either 
worn  long*  and  tied  in  a  knot  and  turned  up  over  the 
head  or  cut  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  fashion  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Naushdrvvdnis.  Some 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  Makrila  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Mirwdris.  The  Gichkis  of  Panjgur  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  K^h  by  their  darker  com- 
plexion. 

The  lUch  Gichki  is  lazy,  indigent,  proud  and  somewhat 
pompous,  but  hospitable  and  more  generous  than  his  brother, 
the  Panjt^ur  Gichki.  The  latter  is  fond  of  manly  sports 
such  as  riding,  tiunLing,  shooting,  etc. 

The  Naush^rwAnis  are  brave  but  arrogant  and  very  touchy 
on  points  of  Baloch  honour.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  *  remarks 
that  *' as  a  Hghting,  raiding,  restless  clan  they  are  perhaps 
unequalled  on  the  border."  They  are  hospitable  and  extra- 
vagant in  their  liberality. 

The  Mirwiiris,  like  the  Nausht^rvvdnis,  are  brave  and 
courageous,  but  their  strength  as  a  group  has  been  dissipated 
in  the  frequent  quarrels  that  have  occurred  among  them. 
Th^  are  the  genealogists,  historians  and  poets  of  the 
country,  and  as  ready  with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword.  They 
are  hospitable  in  the  extreme. 

Through  the  lapse  of  centuries  of  intermarriage  any  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  which  the  heterogeneous  races 
and  groups,  now  included  under  the  single  appellation  of 
Baloch,  may  have  originally  possessed,  have  been  lost. 
They  have  regular  features,  with  short  straight  noses, 
bright  black  or  hnzel  eyes,  and  a  copper  skin.  They  are 
of  medium  size,  ihin  and  wiry,  with  powerful  muscles  and, 
with  the  exception  ot  the  Rinds  of  Mand,  who  shave  their 
heads  when  past  the  prime  of  life,  always  wear  thelsng 
hair  gathered  at  the  back  and  turned  up  over  the  head. 
Unlike  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Baluchistin  highlands 

•TheindimH  BwdeHmudt  pp.  S09-3. 
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they  pay  considerable  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  PopuLATiOtt. 
Of  their  character  Colonel  Ross  writes  :  — * 

*•  Makr^nis  are  faithful  in  performini;^  a  duty  ot  trust  which 
they  may  undertake  for  hire.  Thoug^h  not  a  bold  and  dar- 
ingf  race,  they  are  usually  courageous  in  danger,  and  though 
not  eager  about  running  into  peril,  they  are  not  over-careful  of 
their  persons.  In  their  own  internal  conflicts  they  generally 
avoid  close  fic^hting',  and  the  bloodshed  is.  consequently 
iocottsiderable.  Though  not  powerfully  built,  the  Makrdni 
is  capable  of  enduring-  much  fatif^-ue  and  privation, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  travel  on 
foot  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  and  upwards  a  day,  subisisting 
by  the  way  on  a  few  dry  dates  carried  in  a  bag  by  his  side.** 

It  may  be  added  that  a  fight  among  the  Makrdn  Baloch 
seldom  ends  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one  or  two  killcil  on 
either  side,  but  the  attackln<^  force  returns  after  cutting 
down  date  trees,  burning  the  standing  crops  and  destroying 
the  kdrt'ses. 

The  Darsddas  and  Nakibs  are  well  built,  robust  and  '^"^^'{f* 
muscular,  with  thick  broad  shoulders,  low  wide  foreheads,  *  ^ 
short,  thick  and  almost  flat  noses  and  lai^e  dark  eyes. 
They  are  of  medium  size,  and  many  of  them  show  signs  of 
African  blood  in  the  short  curly  hair  and  thick  lips.  Their 
skin  is  a  dark  copper  colour  and  not  uncommonly  quite 
black.  The  Darzdda  or  Nakib  is,  generally,  engaged  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  but  in  times  of  necessity  few  can  surpass 
him  in  courage,  boldness  or  endurance.  He  is  a  jovial  and 
careless  fellow  and  merry  to  the  verge  of  the  obscene.  He 
is  hospitable  and  obliging  in  matters  of  courtesy  and  if  trained 
would  probably  make  a  useful  and  faithful  domestic  servant. 
He  possesses  an  institution  known  as  puch-kun  to  which 
the  members  are  initiated  by  drinking  a  cup  of  ^imtg.  One 
of  the  first  tests  of  membership  is  the  power  of  keeping 
one's  temper  under  a  Storm  of  abuse. 

The  M6ds  are  above  the  average  stature  with  broad  MMn. 
heads,  oval  faces  and  noses  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  the  tip.  Their  skin  is  brownish  and  they  have  hazel 
eyes.  They  are  strong,  athletic  and  robust,  capable  of 
performing  marvellous  feats  of  strength  and  possessing 
great  powers  of  endurance  on  the  sea.    They  display  the 
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POFVLATioN.  reckless,  spendthrift  aoA.  adventurous  qualities  of  all  races 
accustomed  to  the  ocean.  Ashore,  however,  they  are 
awkward  and  clumsy.  The  is  exceedingly  superstitious 
and  a  profound  believer  in  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  spirits. 
Generally  he  is  squalid  and  dirty,  but  on  gala  days,  such 
as  the  Id,  he  loves  to  turn  out  in  a  showy  dress.  His 
morals  are  lax,  and  by  nature  he  is  jovial  and  careless.  He 
is  hospitable  and  oblig^ing  and  a  rather  dainty  eater. 
Loritt.  The  Loris  are  lasy,  indolent  rovers  and  wanderers  and 
lacking  in  the  hardiness  and  power  of  endurance  of  most 
of  the  other  races  of  Makr.'ln.  In  their  spare  and  low 
stature,  irregular  features,  dark  eyes  and  complexion, 
coarse  black  hair  and  timidity  of  nature,  they  resemble 
the  Dravidtan  races  of  India.  Their  propensities  for  cheat* 
ing-  and  general    slimness  "  are  a  bye-word. 

The  servile  dependants  possess  all  the  features  of  the 
African  type  nnd  are  a  hard  working^,  careless  set  of  people, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  women  of  the  country  arc  hard  working  and  hard- 
worked.  They  possess  a  cheerful  temperament  and  make 
good  and  fond  mothers.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  extremely  independent  position  which  they  occupy. 
Excluding-  women  of  the  dominant  classes  and  of  the 
better  class  Baloch,  those  of  the  poor  and  nomad  Baloch, 
Darz^das,  Nakibs,  Mtids,  Loris  and  servile  dependants  are, 
generally,  of  lax  morals.  They  have  few  amusements 
except  singing  and  spend  the  day  in  household  work,  the 
care  of  their  children  or  in  sewing  and  embroidery. 
Relif{ioa.  The  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  is  divided  between 
two  religions,  the  Nam^zis  and  the  Ztkris.  The  Namdzis 
are  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect  and  the  Zikris  arc  the 
followers  of  a  Mahdi,  whose  doctrines  differ  in  many 
respects  from  orthodox  Muhammadanism.  Hinduism  of  a 
somewhat  unorthodox  kind  is  professed  by  the  Hindu  trad- 
ing classes,  and  the  only  other  religion  is  that  of  the  Khojas 
or  Lotias.  The  Arabs  in  the  following  of  the  Walt  of 
Gw^dar  belong  to  the  Bidsi  sect  which  flourishes  in  Maskat. 
Figures  of  the  actual  number  of  Namizis  and  Zikris  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  Zikris  compose 
half  the  total  population.  Some  authorities  only  place  the 
Zikri  population  at  one-third,  but  as  these  are  Namizis 
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they  arc  inclined  to  minimize  their  number  as  much  as  Population. 

possible.    The  principal  groups  belonging  to  the  Zikri  sect 

are  the  Sangur,  BIzanjau,  Koh  Baloch,  SAiiu<-Baloch,  Sdjdi 

and  K(l-kaur  Baloeh.   The  Zikris  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 

include  all  the  nomads  of  the  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  Islim  took  place  \s\km. 

early  tn  the  Muhammadan  era  and  it  certainly  occurred  not  Historical, 

later    than    the    beginning   of  the    eig'hth    century  when 

Muhammad  bin  Kisim  marched  through  Makrin  to  Sind. 

The  population,  however,  appears  soon  to  have  reverted  to 

heretical  observances,  for  Ibn  Haulcat,  writing  in  the  tenth 

century,  mentions  Rdsak  in  Persian  Makrdn  as  inhabited 

by  schismatics*  and  Marco  Polo,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  remarks  that  some  of  the  people  are  idolators  but 

the  most  part  arc  ijaraccns.     Later  on  according  to  local 

tradition  the  tenets  of  the  Shiah  sect  appear  to  have  been 

observed  and  it  was  to  this  sect  that  the  ruling  family  of 

Maliks  belonged.    Indeed  it  would  be  remarkable  if  the 

proximity  of  Persians  Ii  t<^I  not  been  felt  In  this  direction. 

The  practice  of  Is!,-im,  as  described  in  the  CV-nsus  Report  v  The  pracnce 
'  ^  of  isl.itn 

ot  1901,  applies  equally  to  .Vlakrdn  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Rifa. 

Proving  with  the  single  exception  that  women  are  allowed 
a  share  in  inheritance.  The  M^ds  and  other  dwellers  on  the 
coast  car r\  iheir  superstition  to  the  greatest  extreme  and 
have  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  pirs.  While  openly  pro- 
fessing Isliim  nearly  all  of  them  observe  the  rites  of  one  or  all 
of  the  institutions  known  as  maulud^  sima  or  r//a,;  shcpar-ja 

*EllIpt  •Mgrgests  tliel  tbet*  tchitmAticB  amy  have  been  KammtMn 

herrti;-';  whose  name  may  br  si\\\  preierved  in  the  trib«  of  KaloMili. 

History  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  459,  note, 
t  C*tuut  of  India,  Vol.  V,  pp.  38  and  39. 

X  A  ref«r«nce  to  the  Rifii  sect  will  be  found  in  the  Miniature 

Gazetteer  of  Gwi*d«r, 

The  lale  Khan  Bahadur  FaxluUah's  volume  on  the  Ctgrat  iMusaN 
mans,  iB^mhay  Gtmtttttr^  Vol.  IX,  part  It),  contains  the  following 
information  about  the  sect  : — 

"Rifats,  i.e.,  Exalted,  ;iIso  called  Face-slashers  {^munhphoda  or 
munhchira  ),  occur  in  cotisiderabJe  numbers  over  the  whole  of  Gujrai. 
Thvf  are  followers  of  Sayad  Ahmad  Kabtr  and  speak  Hindustini. 
Except  that  they  wear  the  dhoti,  wai<it  cloth,  they  dress  like  ordinary 
low  class  Musalmdns.  Holding;  in  the  right  hand  a  12-inch  <<harp 
pointed  iron  spike  called  the  gmrtx  and  havioy  near  the  top  man}*  small 
iree  chains,  the  be^i^ar  rattles  tha  chains  and  If  people  ara  slow  in 
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Population,  and  the  gvdl.  The  followers  of  the  first  are  most  numerous 
and  are  generally  called  Rifiis  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Rififtt  fir  is  at  Bombay,  but  his  reprensntatives  live  at  Pasni 
and  Gwidar. 

Sk^p-jja*  The  name  sk^par-Ja*  is  a  corruption  of  Sheikh  Fareid-ja^ 
the  observances  being'  connected  with  Sheikh  Farid  Shakar 
Ganj,  a  saint  of  great  renown,  whose  shrine  is  said  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  Punjab.  Its  rites  are  confined  to  persons 
of  slave  extraction,  the  patron  saint*  Sheikh  Parid,  having 
himself  been  a  slave  by  origin.  The  ceremonies  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  fetish  worship  of  Africa,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  curious  fact  that  the  songs  which  are  sungf  at 
the  times  when  shipar-ja  is  performed  are  in  Sindt  or  Urdu. 

Meetings  are  held  on  Monday  and  Friday  nights.  A  drum 
fixed  on  a  tripod  and  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  which  is 
called  Mughul-m^ni,  a  corruption  of  Mongar  Minra,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  men  and  women 
tog-ether  join  in  the  performance  of  a  dance  round  it  while 
it  is  beaten  by  a  man  with  both  hands  accompanied  by  four 
other  men  beating  the  ordinary  native  two-sided  drum.  The 
sound  of  the  drum  is  accompanied  by  songs  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  circle  of  men  and  women  who  gradually  work 
themselves  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  whirl  round  and 
round.  The  performances  last  throughout  the  night  with 
intervals  of  rest. 

OmdL  The  term  gvsdt^  also  known  as  sahry  signifies  air  or  spirit 

and  the  M6ds  have  so  great  a  belief  in  such  spirits  that  every 
disease  is  attributed  to  them.   No  treatment  or  cure  is 

attempted  but  the  mat  or  mother  of  the  Gwdtis  is  consulted 
with  a  view  to  the  casting-  out  of  the  spirit  to  which  the 
disease  is  due.  The  institution  is  spreading-  rapidly  aniong- 
the  M^ds  who  have  a  firm  belief  in  its  eflicacy  and  is  said  to 
have  reached  Karichi.    Unlike  other  similar  institutions  in 

giving  him  money,  strikes  at  his  cheeks  or  eye  with  tlx  sharp  iron 
point  and  seems  to  cause  no  wound.  They  beg  in  the  name  of  God 
and  are  vefy  persistent  and  troublesome.  Though  fond  of  intoxteatkifr 
drugs,  very  few  of  them  drink  liquor.  They  are  Sunnis  in  rcIiR-ion, 
and  though  most  are  of  the  lawless  beshavaa  order  of  beggars,  some 
are  law-abiding:  and  bavo  irivM  and  cbildren.  Their  boys  follow  tbeir 
r  ither  s  calling  and  tbey  marry  tbeir  girls  to  beggars.  They  are 
poor," 

*  Ja  denotes  the  genitive  case  In  Sindi. 
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Makran,  it  is  not  connected  with  any  Saint  or  prr-  and  it  PorCLATlo^. 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Maskat  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  leader  of  the  OwdHt^  whether  man  or  womant  is  called 
mdi  and  is  believed  to  be  selected  by  the  spirits  as  their 

representative  or  invoker.  A  person  affected  by  gmdt  or 
spirit  is  taken  to  a  selected  place  known  as  aimo,  and  is 
placed  at  full  leni^th  on  a  mat  with  a  sheet  over  him  and 
incense  burning  close  to  his  nose.  The  mat  now  sings 
incantations  to  tiie  ^wrf/  or  wahr  and  if  the  man  is  really 
affected  by  a  spirit  he  bt^na  to  tremble  and  sitting^  up  sways 
his  head  and  l»ody  to  and  fro  at  g'reat  speed.  Presently  the 
patient  falls  into  a  kind  of  trance  and  the  ynal  enquires  from 
the  gwdt  what  he  wants  and  on  what  terms  he  will  leave  the 
afflicted  person.  An  answer  is  then  received  from  the 
patient  that  a  certain  kind  of  l^b  or  meeting  must  be  held 
and  on  this  being  promised,  the  spirit  leaves  the  patient. 

The  Ubs  are  of  diiferent  kinds,  all  the  expenses  of  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  person  afHicted.  They  are  known  as 
busoch  costini^  Rs.  2  and  lasting  some  two  hours  ;  mmsa 
costing  about  Rs.  30  and  maintained  for  three  days  and 
nights  ;  tanail  which  costs  about  Rs.  50  and  is  kept  up  for 
the  same  time :  iubbwk  costing  about  Rs.  too  and  lasting 
seven  days  and  nigfhts  ;  and  tipa  costings  about  Rs.  500  and 
lastin^^  for  fourteen  days  and  nights.  Resort  is  seldom  had 
to  the  more  expensive  /!rfftr  which  are  reserved  for  the 
rich. 

After  the  spirit  has  been  cast  out,  time  is  taken  for  the 
collection  of  the  luxuries  which  must  be  supplied  to  the 
gwAHs  or  initiates  during  the  lib,  and  on  the  people 
assembling,  the  first  ceremony  consists  in  throwing  three 
morsels  of  the  fialwa,  which  is  about  to  be  distributed, 
towards  the  north  as  tlio  share  of  the  ^'Twi/.  The /i/z/Trr/ is 
then  divided  among  the  initiates  and  a  portion  is  given  to 
the  patient.  All  are  seated  in  a  circle  with  incense  burning 
in  the  centre  and  incantations  are  recited  by  the  mdt  in  pmise 
of  the  spirits,  the  initiates  present  joining  in  the  chorus. 
Presently  the  fervour  of  the  meeting  is  aroused  and  those 
present  form  a  circle  revolving  round  the  singers  and 
drummers.  A  kind  of  frenzy  seizes  them  and  they  sway  their 
heads,  arms  and  bodies  to  and  fro  as  they  move.    As  the 
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I'opcLATto exdtement  incrauas  individtuls  leave  the  circle  and  whirl 
round  and  round  until  at  lei^th  th^  fall  into  a  trance. 
Prom  these  the  m&i  who  acts  as  a  leader  in  die  accooipani* 

ment  of  singling  and  drumming,  enquires  whether  the 
spirits  are  satisfied  and  so  the  performance  ends.  It  m^y 
be  mentioned  that  men  and  womeji  both  take  part  in  these 
ceremonies  but  lorm  separate  circles.  In  large  towns  each 
sex  has  a  separate  tUmo, 

Extraordinary  meetings  for  r^a  and  sMpar^fa  are  held  in 
the  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  times  of  emergency  and  also 
on  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  in  case  of  social  difficulties. 
The  better  classes  of  Baloch  of  the  interior  do  not,  however, 
identify  themselves  with  any  of  the  observances  which  have 
been  described.  The  M^ds  believe  in  hosts  of  saints  by 
sea  and  land  and  their  superstition  surpasses  all  imagina- 
tion. Among  the  local  ^rs  Sheikh  Ramadin  of  VidAtk,  a 
Kah^ri  Sh^h  by  origin  is  most  popular.  Pilgrimages  are 
undertaken  bare-foot  by  men  and  women  to  his  shrine  and 
sheep  are  offered  to  him  n  sacrifice. 
Zikri«  majority  of  the  followers  of  the  Zikri  sect  live  in 

Makrin,  but  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  Mashkai  in  the 
Jhalawdn  country  and  along  the  coast  of  Las  B^a.   To  the 
Brihuis,  the  Zikris  are  known  as  Ddi,  the  alleged  deriva- 
tion being  from  ddh  meaning  a  "  message"  in  Baluchi  ;  the 
Zikris  call  the  KorAn  ddi.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Dais, 
Sa^etae  and  Saki  were  all  ancient  Scythian  tribes,  and  it  is 
H  matter  of  no  small  interest  that  we  should  (ind  that  many 
of  the  clans  of  the  Brihui  tribe  of  the  Sdjdi»  are  Diis  or  Zikri:j. 
The  clue  appears  to  be  one  that  is  worthy  of  closer 
investigation.      Although    the    Zikris    call  themselves 
Musalmdns,  their  creed  is  full  of  superstitions  and  idolatrous 
beliefs,  and  the  fact  that  they  read  the  Korin  appears  to  be 
the  only  link  between  them  and  orthodox  Muhammadans. 
In  all  matters  of  practice  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  Zikris  and  their  Sunni  co-religionists,  as  will 
presently   be  shown ;  indeed    their  views  on  the  main 
doctrines  of  Isldm  are  diametrically  opposed. 

The  Zikris  derive  their  name  from  the  sikr,  a  formula  which 
ihey  repeat  in  the  course  of  their  devotions.  Much  has  been 
written  about  them  by  opponents  or  partial  observers  which  is 
misleacBng  and  time  has  not  yet  been  found  to  make  full 
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enquiries  regarding  them*.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Popclation. 
leaders  of  the  sect  in  Makrdn  have  in  their  possession  booics, 
a  study  of  which  will  probably  throw  full  lig'ht  on  their 
origin  and  other  connected  questions.  From  two  of  these 
books,  the  Safar  Xama-e-Mahdi  or  wandering's  of  the 
Mahdi  and  the  Tardid-e-Mahdutviyaf  or  refutation  ot  the 
dispensation  of  the  Mahdi,  it  appears  that  the  sect  is  of 
Indian  origin  and  was  founded  by  one  Muhammad  of 
Dindpdr  in  Jaunpdr*  who  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
an  A^hin  or  a  &Kiad.  Expelled  thence  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Deccan  where  the  Ruler  was  converted,  but  on  the  out- 
break of  a  religious  rebellion  the  Mahdi  was  again  driven  out 
and  after  many  uanderinps  with  his  immediate  followers 
through  Gujarat  and  in  the  desert  of  Bikdn^r  and  Jaisalmer 
arrived  in  Sind.  Hence  he  was  again  expelled  from  Tatta 
and  thereupon  made  his  way  througfh  the  Sind  valley  to 
Kandahdr  where  Shdh  Beg  Arghiin,  son  of  Zunnun  Beg 
Arghun,  is  said  to  have  become  his  disciple.  But  the  mullds 
and  the  rabble  ro«;e  against  him  and  he  was  again  driven 
away  to  Farrah  in  the  Helmand  valley  where  the  Tardid-e- 
Mahdemiyat  alleges  that  he  died.  The  Makrdn  Zikris, 
however,  alleg^e  that  he  disappeared  from  Farrah  and 
after  visiting  Mecca«  Medina,  Aleppo  and  other  parts  of 
Syria  made  his  way  to  Persia  and  through  Ldr  (L.'lristan)  to 
Kech  where  he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  Koh-t^-Mur.-id. 
Here  he  preached  his  faith  for  ten  years  and  died  after  con- 
%'erting  the  whole  country. 

Such  b  the  account  given  by  the  Zikri  books  and  the 
earlier  part  of  it  corresponds  with  the  history  of  Saiad 
Muhammad  Jaunpiiri   given  by  Abul    Fazl  t   who   says  : 

Saiad  Muhammad  Jaunpiiri  was  the  son  of  Saiad  Budhi 
I'wayst.  He  received  instructions  under  many  holy  men 
learned  in  spiritual  and  secular  knowledge.  Carried  away 
by  extravagance  he  laid  claim  to  be  a  Mahdi  and  many 
followers  gathered  round  him  and  numerous  miracles  are 

*  The  accemit  here  givm  !■  more  complete  and  accurate  than  that 

to  be  found  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Ctnsus  Report  of  Batmehitfdn,  1901. 

t  A{n«^Akbari,  Jarrett'i  Translation,  Vol.  Ill,  page  373.  Abul  Fazl's 
lather,  Shekh  Hubt&rak,  had  attached  himself  to  the  religious  movement 
whose  followers  came  to  be  known  as  JUakdmtria,  Aa  accoanlof  the 
rise  of  the  Afahdawis  will  be  found  in  Bldchnan's  Bioflfrapliy  of  Ab«l 
Fazl,  Lou  ctt.  Vol.  I.,  P.  iii,  et  *eq. 
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POpulatiom,  ascribed  to  him.    He  is  the  founder  cS  tlM  Mshchwi  sect. 

From  Jaimp^r  he  went  to  Gujardt  and  was  much  in  favour 
with  Sultdn  Mahmi&d  the  Great.   The  narrow-mindedness 

of  the  worldling^s  made  India  intolerable  to  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  pass  into  Persia,  but  died  at  Farrah  and  was 
there  buried."  The  death  of  the  Saiad  Muhammad  Jaun- 
pdri  at  Farrah  took  place  in  1505.  He  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  about  1443  A.D. 

We  thus  find  in  the  Zikri  faith  a  remnant  of  the  Mahdawi 
movement  which  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  India  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  through  the  te  ichinir  of  Saiad  Muham- 
mad and  of  which  the  last  is  heard  in  1628.  I  he  story  ot  the 
introduction  of  Mahdawi  doctrines  into  Makran  by  Saiad 
Muhammad  bears  self-evident  indications  of  improbability. 
It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  broufirht  to  the  country  by 
some  of  his  numerous  disciples,  some  of  whom,  e.g.,  Midn 
AbduUa  Nidzi,  exercised  so  much  influence  in  India.  There 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  some  connection  between  the 
introduction  of  the  new  faith  and  the  advent  of  the 
BuUdai  rule  in  Malcrdn,  for  all  local  accounts  agree  that 
It  obtained  a  footing  synchronously  with  the  BulMab  if 
it  was  not  actually  broug^ht  by  them.  No  historical  or 
traditional  evidence  is  obtainable  about  the  existence  of 
the  Zikri  faith  in  Makrin  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Bul^dais  and  it  may  be  that  the  link  is  to  be  found  in 
Bu  Said,  the  first  Buledai  ruler,  whose  original  habitat 
is  said  to  have  been  Oarms^l  in  the  valley  of  the  Helmand 
and  close  to  Farrah  and  whose  date  according  to  the  historical 
data  available  was  probably  synchronous  with  that  of  Saiad 
Muhammad. 

The  faith  flourished  greatly  during  the  time  of  the  Bulddais 
and  soon  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  Buledais  were 
ousted  by  MulM  Murid,  Gichki,  who  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  Zikri  religion  about  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  who  has  been  canonised  in  the  Zikri  calendar. 
Mulld  Murdd  proceeded  to  introduce  a  more  complete  or- 
ganization, and  is  said  to  have  ordained  community  of 
property.  He  also  introduced  certain  innovations  in 
imitation  of  orthodox  -Muhammadanism,  choosing  Koh-e- 
Murdd  near  Turbat  as  the  fCaaba  of  the  Zikris  for  their 
annual  pilgrimage  and  digging  a  well  known  as  CMh-i-wnt' 
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tarn  io  front  of  the  Turbat  fort.  But  the  expansion  of  a  Populatioh. 
form  of  belief  so  obnoxious  to  orthodox  Sunnis  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mfr  Nasfr  Khdn  I  of  KaUt,  and  caused  htm  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  Makrdn.  An  account  of  his 
expedition  and  of  the  terrible  death  suffered  by  Malik  Dinir 
son  of  Muil^  Murdd  is  to  be  found  in  Tate's  Knldi." 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  followers  of  the  Doctrines. 
Zikri  faith  in  Makrdn  art 

I.  That  the  dispensation  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  has 
come  to  an  end  and  he  has  been  superseded  by  the  Mahdi. 

3.  That  the  Prophet  Muhammad's  mission  was  to  preach 
and  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran  in  their  literal  sense, 
but  that  it  rematneLl  !or  ilie  Mahdi  to  put  new  constructions 
on  their  meaxiuig.  That  liie  .Mahdi  was  in  fact  the  sdhib-e- 
Owti  of  thte  X»raM, 

3.  That  prayer  (wtmdM)  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  that 
instead  of  namds  people  should  resort  to  st'kr. 

4.  That  the  fast  of  the  mmadn  need  not  be  kept. 

5.  That  the  recog^nized  formula  of  the  Mtihanimadan  faith 
should  be  dropped  and  the  formula  Id  ildha  liituiuh.  .\hiham- 
mad  Mahdi  MagH-uUdh  di'  1 J^;  ^  &1I  I  'J )  «J  I U 
should  be  adopted  instead. 

6.  That  instead  of  aaMi  at  the  rate  of  one>fortieth»  iwAr 
should  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth. 

7.  That  the  world  and  the  goods  of  this  world  should  be 
avoided . 

Their  religious  observances  take  the  form  of  «/^rand  ^liA/f.  Practice* 
ZHkr  consists  of  daily  prayers  at  fixed  intervals  and  kishti  of 
religious  services  on  specified  dates.    Zikr  is  repeated  in 

two  ways  :  aikr-i-jali,  the  formula  spoken  aloud  and  the 
sikr-i-khafi  or  formula  repeated  inwardly.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  each  consists  of  about  ten  or  twelve  lines. 
Zikr  should  be  performed  six  times  daily  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  aikr  of  Id  ildha  illalldh,  a  sikr-e-khafi  to  be 
repeated  by  every  one  thirteen  times  before  early  dawn  at 
home.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  mkrs  begin  with  this  formula. 

a«  Gwar-idm  or  the  eikr  of  early  dawn.  The  words  are 
^uhhdnald-yarju ,  a  sikr-e-fali,  spoken  in  a  loud  voice  and 
finished  with  a  sijda  or  prostration.    After  the  prostration 

•  A  .Ifemoir  on  the  Country  and  FamUjf  0/  tht  Ahmadmai  A'Mhs  «f 
Aadtii^  by  .Mr.  G.  P.  Tate. 
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PorauTioN.  the  aikr-i4^fi^  id  Udha^  htMttMi,  and  jallalah  jaUalah 
are  repeated,  and  as  the  sun  rises  another  prostration  is  made. 

3.  N^roch-e  sikr^  Ke*,  the  midday  vikt*  A  nkr*S*jtUi 
when  all  the  zikrs  except  mbhdna  Id-yarju  are  repeated. 
No  prostration  is  made  as  that  is  peculiar  to  the  subhdu 
formula. 

4*  Raeh-mnMMr,  The  Mtir  of  the  yellowing  day,  i.e., 
a  little  before  sun-set.  A  sufiy^-^^KA^  ending  in  the  suAMn 
formula,  also  said  inwardly  with  a  prostration  at  sun-set. 

5.  Sar-shap-^-eikr.  The  etkr  for  the  beginning-  of  night. 
A  zikf-^-jali  snxd  at  about  10  p.m.  in  which  all  the  aikrs  9Hft 
repeated  in  aloud  voice  except  siibhdu. 

6.  Nem-hangdm-e-zikr.  The  midnig^ht  zikr.  A  sikr-e-kha/i 
repeated  by  individuals.  For  the  proper  performance  of 
this  »ikr-id'Udha  should  be  repeated  1,000  times,  a  sijia  or 
prostration  being  made  afker  ever>'  100  repetitions. 

Kisbti*  Kishti  !s  held  on  any  Friday  nlo^ht  u  hich  falls  on  the  four- 

teenth of  the  month,  and  also  duriiii,^  the  first  ten  nig-hts  of  the 
monii]  01  Zil-hij  and  on  the  day  following  the  Id-ua-zuhti. 
The  principal  itkAA'  is  held  on  the  ninth  night  of  Zdhij. 
Births,  circumcisions  and  marriages  are  also  made  the  occa- 
sions for  kMiUt  and  it  is  also  performed  in  pursuance  of  vows 
to  do  so.  The  performers  of  ki^H  take  their  places  in  a 
circle  as  for  the  ordinary  Baloch  dance.  Drums,  etc.,  are  not 
used,  but  otie  or  rrore  women  with  f^ood  \oices  stnnd  in  the 
centre  ot  the  circle  and  sing  th<;  praises  of  the  Mahdi  in  verse, 
while  the  men  circle  round  and  repeat  the  chorus.  The 
singers  change  from  song  to  song  accompanied  by  the  men 
in  chorus.  When  the  singer  comes  to  the  word  Hddia,  the 
men  answer  t^,,/  Mahdia.  ffdd/a means  "  Wht^  is  the  leader 
in  the  right  path  ?"  and  the  answer  is  "  Our  tlower  Mahdi". 
The  kishti  ends  when  all  are  tired.  In  the  villages  and 
towns  the  women  hold  separate  kishlis  and  zikrs  but  among 
hill  Baloch  men  and  women  join  without  distinction.  The 
reports  that  at  these  meetings  immoral  and  even  incestuous 
practices  are  in  TOgue  appear  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
The  stories  were  probably  the  concoction  of  prejudiced 
persons  who  were  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
women  at  the  meetings. 

Places  know^n  as  mkrdna  are  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  stftr.   The  aikrana  is  not  built  in  any  particular  fashion 
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but  coasisis  of  an  ordinaiy  dwarf.palm  hut  in  th«  villages  or  PoririATioit. 
of  a  separate  guUm  among'  the  nomad  encampments*  which 
is  set  apart  for  the  purpose*    The  door  does  not  face  to  any 

particular  point  of  the  compass.  The  only  difference  in  the 
burial  of  the  Zikri  dead  from  the  customs  usually  in  vogfue 
among  Musalm^ns  is  the  omission  of  the  burial  service. 
Zikri  multds  exercise  much  influence,  and  in  their  capacity 
as  religious  preceptors  they  have  frequently  been  known  in 
the  past  to  take  an  unfair  ad\'antage  of  members  of  their 
flock. 

Under  the  existing  administration  the  Zikris  suffer  from 
various  disabilities  and  many  of  their  rites  ha\  e  to  be  carried 
out  by  stealth.  >«o  attempts  are  made  at  proselytization« 
and  there  are  signs  that  the  faith  is  on  the  decline.  The 
reason  appears  to  lie  partly  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
people  in  knowledge  and  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the 

influence  of  the  mulids,  partly  in  more  freqttent  contact  with 
the  orthodox  tenets  of  Istlam  and  partly  in  marriages  with 
Sunni  women. 

The  whole  population  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  Occupation, 
by  occupation  :  landownerst  cultivatorst  flock-owners,  sea* 
farers  and  fishermen,  and  artisans.    The  landowners  are  the  LandowneriL 

least  numerous  class  and  consist  of  the  dominant  races  and 
the  better  class  of  Baloch.  They  include  the  Gichkis, 
Nauslierwanis,  Mirwrfris,  Bi>-iniau,  Rinds,  Hots,  Rats,  Lundis, 
Kattavvars,  Kenagizaiii  and  Muliazais.  Their  lands  are  culti- 
vated by  tenants  or  hired  labour.  The  dominant  classes 
collect  revenue  from  their  lands  in  addition  to  the  pro> 
prietor*s  share  of  the  produce,  that  is,  rents. 

The  cultivators  are  the  most  numerous  class  and  a  tew  of  CuUivaiorsi 
them  possess  lands  of  their  owti.  The  principal  groups  so  and  flock 
engaged  include  the  Darzadas  of  the  K^ch  valley,  who  are 
generally  cultivators  in  irrigated  lands ;  Dashtis,  Lattis, 
Biaanjaus,  Rinds,  and  Hots  and  others  in  Dasht ;  Band, 
Jadgti,  Puzh,  Wid^la  and  Sangur  In  Kul&nch  ;  Kotwiis, 
Bixanjaus,  Sangurs,  MIrwdris  and  Rakhshdnis  in  Kolwa ; 
and  the  Naklbs,  Barr,  Kash.lni.  Shambezai  and  Singozai  of 
the  Panjgiir  valley.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nakibs  and 
Darzadas,  the  rest  combine  tlock-owning  and  transport  with 
cultivation  as  they  generally  hold  only  dry-crop  areas,  the 
supply  of  water  for  which  is  exceedingly  precarious. 
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PopuLAtKai.     The  flock-owners  consist  of  the  Koh-Baloch,  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  followinir  of  the  Naush4rw4nis ;  the  SAnii 

Baloch  included  in  the  following  of  the  Gichkis  ;  the  Kosag, 
Lagor,  Guri,mari,  S^jdi  and  the  majority  of  the  Sangur. 
Some  of  them  are,  however,  now  (1904)  adoptinsT agriculture 
as  their  principal  pursuit. 

The  seamen  and  fishermen  are  divided  into  two  classes 
known  as  Kora  and  MM.  The  Koras  or  Lingas  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  origin  from  freed  or  unfreed  slaves  of 

s  employed  them  in  their 
piratical  enterprises  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  These  Koras  are 
enterprising:  fellows,  making  their  way  in  native  crafts  to 
Basra  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  sometimes  so  far  afield  as 
Colombo  and  ZanxiMr.  The  MMs  follow  their  occupation 
of  fishing  in  close  proximity  to  their  homes  except  in  winter 
when  they  go  to  Gazddn  near  Pasni.  A  full  account  of  the 
fishing  industry  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

All  the  artisans  except  weavers  and  potters  are  drawn 
from  among  the  Loris.  The  weavers  and  potters  are  Dar- 
sidas  and  Nakibs  but  the  weavers  ha\*e  fallen  on  evil  days 
since  the  advent  of  European  manufactured  cloth  and  none  are 
now  to  be  found  in  Panjgur,  where  previously  thirty  families 
were  employed.  Tlie  artisans  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
country  and  attached  to  different  tribes  and  localities.  They 
are  seldom  paid  in  cash,  but  are  j^enerally  villaiij'e  servants 
and  paid  in  kind  on  a  system  known  as  msm.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Loris  their  occupation  as  artismsis  gene- 
rally followed  as  subsidiary  to  that  of  agriculture.  Bricklay- 
ing is  generally  done  by  people  from  Diszak.  The  spare 
time  of  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes  is  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  articles  and  the  men  are  in 
many  cases  dependent  on  their  earnings.  They  also  sew 
clothes,  grind  grain  and  do  other  menial  work  on  wages 
besides  helping  their  husbands  at^he  harvest. 

.\s  in  other  parts  of  Baluchistan  great  stress  is  laid  in 
.Makrdn  on  social  precedence,  and  two  factors  are  observed 
for  the  determination  of  relative  precedence.  These  are  the 
g^ivini^  of  a  daui^hter  in  marriatfe  to  a  certain  per-^ofi 
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group,  and  the  right  to  the  receipt  of  the  salutation  and 
news  known  as  chek  JkaMar^  The  first  is  the  test  of  the  social 
equality  or  otherwise  of  groups  or  persons,  but  the  second. 
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cheh  hubbar,  is  the  test  of  racial  superiority.    The  g:iving  of  Pofulatiom. 

a  daughter  in  marriage  is  not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 

locsl  wiseacres  an  absolute  test  as  the  girls  must  be  iven 

husbands,  and  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  husband  is 

not  available  within  the  girl's  own  group  she  has  to  be  given 

to  a  group  lower  than  her  own.    For  instance  the  Gichkis 

will  never  admit  that  the  Bizanjaus,  Muhammad  Sanis  or 

Mirwdris  are  their  equals  but  they  give  and  take  daughters 

in  marriage  from  them.    Or  again  women  are  given  in 

marriage  to  men  who  have  acquired  wealtii  and  power  like 

the  late  Mfr  Fakir  Muhammad  Bfzanjau,  the  KhAn*s  N4ii  of 

lUch. 

In  ever\'  assemblage  of  Makrdnis  the  true  test  to  social 
rank  is  the  rii^ht  to  take  the  news.    As  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  salutation,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  it  at  some  length.   All  the  boys  among 
the  dominant  races  and  among  the  Baloch  are  taught  the 
rules  of  taking  the  news  very  carefully  and  so  jealous  are 
the  holders  of  tlieir  rii,'hts  that  lives  have  been  lost  in  the 
past    in    defence  of  them.    Cheh  habbar   literally  means 
what  news  V    Whenever  a  new  comer  arrives  in  a  place 
where  members  of  different  races  and  groups  are  assembled, 
he  offers  the  uMm  ataikt  *  peace  be  with  you**  and  he  is 
answered  only  by  the  person  who  is  of  highest  rank.  The 
latter  first  says  alaiktis  sa/dm,  *  peace  be  with  you**  and  adds 
wash-aht,  'welcome.'    The  otlier  persons  who  are  present 
next  welcome  the  newcomer  and  this  done  the  hig'hest  in 
rank  asks  permission  of  all  those  present  collectively  to 
take  the  news*   All  reply  //  in  token  of  assent.   If  speak- 
ing to  a  common  Baloch  the  questioner  says*  haidar  Ah  ;  to 
a  man  of  the  middle  class  he  says,  ahwdl-kan  ;  to  an  equal 
or  superior,  viehar-bdni-kan.    The  highest  in  rank  among 
the    newcomers,    if   there   are    several,    thereupon  asks 
permission  to  give  the  news,  and  does  so  on  receivmi;-  an 
affirmative  in  the  reply.     A  Gichki  of  K^ch,  Gichki  of 
Panjgilir,  Naushirwdni,  Mirwiri  or  Fakir  Muhammadsai 
(Hammaliri)  Blzanjau  is  the  eheh^ht^ar^^'W^t  the  **  Lord 
of  the  news,"  among  all  the  Makrdnis  in  the  order  named. 
A  Gichki,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  chief  or  not, 
is  supposed  to  take  the  news  of  all,  but  in  practice  Gichkis 
other  than  the  sarddr,  allow  the  chief  of  the  Naush^rwdnis 
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POPULATioii.  Hnd  others,  if  older,  to  take  the  news.    Amono-  the  Baloch 
the  Kalmatis,  Kauhd^is  and  Shehzddas  are  deemed  of  equal 
rank,  the  news  being  taken  by  the  oldest,  if  there  be  no 
Saiad  or  nuMA  present.   A  Saiad  or  a  nMM^  even  if  the 
latter  be  a  DarzAda  or  a  Lori,  takes  the  news  if  there  be 
no  Gichki  or  other  member  of  the  dominant  races  present. 
Nowadays  the  Gichkis  even  g-ive  way  to  a  Saiad  owing-  to 
the  spread  of  the  latter's  influence  as  in  other  parts  of 
Baluchistdn.    After  the  Kalmatis,  Kauhd^is  and  Shehzddas, 
the  news     talcen  by  the  IsAsai  Hots  of  Gushtang ;  then 
by  the  ktwhiA  of  Dasht»  a  GhuMmshihsat  of  Arab  extrac* 
tion  ;  next  by  the  kauhdd  of  Kuldnch,  a  Wdd^la ;  next  by  the 
kauhdd  of  Nig-war,  a  Kauhddi.    Next  follows  the  headman 
of  the  Rais  of  Turbat,  a  Musdzai,  and  of  the  Srtng'urs  who 
have  equal  privilet^es.  the  oldest  taking'  the  new-,  and  after 
them  the  Lundis  and  Kattavvars.    Among  the  democratic 
Rinds  the  rig-ht  of  the  cheh^htMar  belongs  to  the  oldest. 
Among  the  Baloch  of  Panjgdr  the  lUnaglsats  MuUAsais 
and  the  Barr  and  Kashdni  kauhdds  are  considered  to  be 
equal  in  rank  and  status,  and  the  rig-ht  of  chch-habbarhoXon^s 
to  the   oldest.    These   four  are  also  admitted  to  be  the 
equals  ot  the  Rais  of  Turbat  and  of  the  Lundi,  Kattawar, 
etc.,  of  K^ch. 

Clutom  oi         Hospitality  is  confined  to  the  chiefs  and  richer  men 
nospitaliiy.    ^mong  whom  the  Custom  is  r^arded  as  a  duty  rather 
than  a  virtue. 

The  people  of  the  country  g-eneral!y  are  not  hospitable 
owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  majority.  Tlie  middle 
classes  for  the  most  part  live  in  permanent  villages,  where 
their  hospitality  is  confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
from  whom  they,  in  their  turn,  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment. A  kinsman  goes  to  the  house  of  his  nearest  relation, 
who  entertains  him  for  two  meals.  .'Vny  other  relritives 
who  may  be  in  the  place,  next  entertain  him  for  two  meals 
each  and  also  the  neighbours  of  his  first  host,  after  which 
he  returns  to  the  house  of  the  original  host.  A  strai^fer 
is  entertained  by  the  headman  of  the  village  or  encampment. 
A  guest  on  first  arrival  is  given  all  necessaries  such  as  a 
bed  and  bedding  or.  if  these  are  not  available,  a  mat  to 
sleep  on  and  two  meals.  Afterwards  he  makes  his  own 
arrangements. 
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When  a  guest  comes  to  a  village  the  first  ceremony  to  be  Potvlatiom. 
undertaken  is  that  of  or  welcome.   After  a  guest  Tbe  etiquette 

of  position  has  arrived  and  been  welcomed  a  host  bends  uioBmt' 

a  bed  or  mat  as  a  sign  that  the  newcomer  is  to  be  enter- 
tained. Shortly  afterwards  the  host  accompanied  by  rela- 
iiveii  or  friendii  vi^it^  the  house  set  apart  for  the  g'uest 
and  takes  the  news.  If  he  does  not  come  his  hospitality  is 
not  accepted.  Other  visits  follow  and  afker  a  time  the 
host  sends  dates  and  curds,  if  available,  or  otherwise  dates 
and  water.  This  is  followed  after  an  hour  or  so  by  a  meal 
befitting'  the  crucst's  position  and  rank.  No  chief  nor  Baloch 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  respectability,  ever  travels  alone, 
but  every  one,  who  can  possibly  manage  to  do  so,  takes 
two  or  three  companions,  as  a  mark  of  his  importance  or 
social  position.  The  Baluchi  proverb:  "a  ringle  mat  is 
carried  away  by  the  wind "  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  and  a  person  without  a  following 
carries  little  or  no  weisrht. 

It  is  customary  tor  Mukranis  to  raise  subscriptions  amon*^  Co-opera- 
themselves  on  certain  occasions,  the  system  bein^  known    .'^1'.  ^.^^"^^ 

  ...       .  .    '  °    ^  individual* 

as  fe^n  Btjjor  is  raised  on  the  occasion  of  marriages  (sAr ),  groups, 
circumcisions  ^Attrmil^,  the  destruction  of  a  house  by  fire 

f  (is J,  and  when  fines  nwldm )  and  compensation  for  blood 
(hibi)  have  to  be  paid.  The  person  concerned  visits  his 
relatives,  friends,  fellow  tribesmen  and  even  strangers 
in  some  cases  and  solicits  assistance  which  is  given 
in  the  shape  of  cash  or  animals  such  as  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  contributions  thus  made  are  entirely  voluntary,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  in  .some  cases  for  this  voluntary 
character  of  the  custom  to  be  lost  sig-ht  of,  and  for  the 
rich  and  powerful  to  demand  bijjnr  from  their  poorer 
brethren  as  a  right.  When  a  death  occurs  ii  is  usual 
for  relations,  neighbours  and  friends  to  bring  a  gift  with 
them  on  coming  to  pay  their  condolences  to  the  relations 
of  the  deceased.  Such  gifts  are  called  tangarit  starvation 
subscriptions. 

If  there  happens  to  have  been  drought  in  one  locality  and 
rain  in  another,  the  oidinary  Baloch  and  even  Baloch  o. 
status  make  their  way  to  the  latter,  where  their  friends  or 
relatives  and  also  the  chief  and  other  Baloch  of  rank  give 
them  grain  doles  according  to  their  means  to  enable  the 
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PDPvumoir.  snSimrs  to  tide  over  die  bed  times.  Asking  for  such  doles 
is  called  pifidag^,  i.e.,  begging.  The  poorer  Baloch  and  lowest 
classes  also  receive  two  handfuls  of  grain  from  each  harvest, 
a  system  known  as  chankok. 

Excepting^  the  shepherds,  Makrdnis,  as  a  whole,  iL  idan 
idle,  easy-g'oing'  existence.  A  universal  characteristic  is 
the  mid-day  sleep  which  every  one  enjoys  from  12  to  3  o'clock, 
be  he  chief,  cultivator  or  flock  owner.  Another  feature 
of  the  social  life  consists  in  the  daily  meeting  {.dlmin) 
heM  morning  and  evening  by  the  headmen  of  each 
community. 

A  chief  or  headman  rises  earlj?  and  after  offering^  his 
prayers  takes  breakfast  [Aaredand).  On  emerging  from  his 
house  he  takes  his  seat  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  which  by 
ancient  custom  has  come  to  be  r^arded  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  village  and  here  he  is  joined  by  other  idlers 
until  by  10  o'clock  a  fairly  large  gathering  has  assembled* 
The  weather,  crops,  local  politics,  old  fights  and  other 
subjects  are  discussed  till  mid-day  when  every  one  retires  for 
his  siesla  till  about  3  p.m.  when  another  meal  is  taken  and 
diwdM  is  again  held  till  the  call  to  evening  prayer.  Now  and 
then  a  visit  is  made  to  the  fields  to  see  bow  the  crops 
pr<^ess.  The  household  work  is  done  by  girts  of  servile 
orio'in   ?^nd    the    cultivation     by    tenants    or  servile 

depemlants. 

The  cuiiu  ator  is  busy  only  at  seed  time  and  harvest, 
especially  In  large  AhMsAJidda  tracts  where  no  weeding  is 
done.   The  interval  is  spent  like  the  chiefs  and  headmen. 

A  cultivator,  who  owns  irrigated  lands,  attends  to  his  fields 

daily,  does  weeding-  when  necessary,  and  looks  to  the  repairs 
of  his  fences.  But  the  cultivator  is  not  idle  even  when  he 
attends  the  village  meetingii,  for  if  his  tongue  be  wag- 
ging, his  hands  are  busy  in  spinning  goat  hair  or  wool 
or  making  palm  leaf  sandals  or  mats. 

The  shepherd's  life  is  spent  in  one  monotonous  round. 
He  leaves  the  village  before  dawn  with  his  flock  to 
wander  over  hill  and  dale.  When  the  pasture  near  the 
village  is  exhausted,  lie  is  sometimes  absent  from  the 
village  or  encampment  for  weeks  or  months,  merely 
returning  to  replenish  his  supply  of  dates  which  he  largely 
supplements  with  milk  from  his  animals.    He  sleeps  in  the 
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midst  of  his  flock  or  in  some  cave  or  hole  dose  bjr,  and  is  Popt  uATioN. 
ever  on  the  watch  against  the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  His 
only  relaxation  is  playing  his  reed  pipe  {nal). 

Four  meals  are  taken  daily  by  the  majority  of  the  people  Food, 
which  may  be  designated  breakfast  {harsbaud),  lunch  {nahdH 
or  subdrag) ;  the  afternoon  meal  {nemrosai),  and  dinner 
{thdm\  Breakfast  is  taken  immediately  after  rising ;  lunch 
at  about  mid>day  ;  the  afternoon  meal  between  3  and  4  p.m.; 
and  dinner  after  sunset.  For  the  afternoon  meal,  which  is 
a  light  one,  every  one  consumes  dates.  Breakfast  and 
lunch  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  people  consists 
of  dates  washed  down  with  water  or  milk  ;  for  dinner 
fudr  cakes  are  eaten.  A  shepherd  will  sometimes  consume 
dates  for  weeks  together  witii  all  three  meals.  B«Hled  fish 
is  taken  by  every  one  whenever  obtainable»  the  gravy  being 
sipped  with  the  dates  and  the  flesh  being  eaten  at  the  end  ot 
the  meal.  The  poor  seldom  see  meat  of  any  kind.  Among 
the  wealthy  the  use  of  rice  for  breakfast  is  common,  and  wheat 
cakes  are  substituted  for  the  date  ration  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

A  man  <tf  substance  will  also  eat  meat  frequently  with  all 
three  meals,  but  he  has  a  special  preference  for  fish.  The 
extensive  consumption  of  dates  has  been  indicated  by  the 

above  remarks,  and  they  maybe  regarded  as  the  staple  food 
of  the  [population.  It  is  no  uncommon  thingr  for  a  hard 
worked  Zangi  or  Baddi  to  consume  z  :>cers  at  a  sitting, 
and  stories  are  told  of  men  who  have  eaten  5  or  6  seers  at  a 
time.  The  date  is  considered  the  choicest  kind  of  food  and 
very  invigorating,  and  a  supply  of  it  is  the  only  provision  taken 
for  a  journey.  .\  taste  for  dates  and  fish  is  quickly  acquired 
b\'  strang'ers,  and  the  subject  forms  a  standintj  joke  against 
the  Brahuis  among  the  indigenous  population.  When  a 
Brahui  tirst  comes  to  Makrdn,  be  is  said  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  both,  but  after  a  few  days  he  sticks  fish  in  his  turban  and 
carries  dates  in  the  trousers  of  his  uniform. 

fudri  (locally  known  as  eurmt)  comes  next  in  importance 
to  dates  as  a  food.  The  flour  is  ground  by  the  women  in 
handmills,  and  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water  when  it  is 
baked  on  a  stone  griddle.  The  same  process  is  followed 
with  rice  which  is  of  poor  quality,  and  consequently  seldom 
boiled  whole.  The  consumption  of  wheat  flour  is  small  and 
the  cakes  made  from  it  are  generally  eaten  unleavened  ever}*- 
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PoPULATJON.  where  except  in  Panjgur.  A  Makriai  preters  his  dried  riah 
boiled,  but  has  do  objection  to  eating  it  raw,  a  habit  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Ichthyophagoi  by  Arrian.  The  meat  of 
fowls  is  that  most  commonly  eaten,  but  rich  men  kill  ^oats 
;ind  sheep  occasionally  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
guests. 

The  well-to-do  keep  cows,  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
depend  for  their  supply  of  milk  on  goats  and  sheep.  The 
milk  is  generally  taken  raw  or  as  curd  which  is  prepared 
with  a  piece  of  copper  or  silver,  alum,  panir^nd  { JFi'lAattid 
coagulatis),  or  rennet  extracted  from  the  stomach  of  a  kid. 
Butter  is  made  from  curd  in  a  churn  made  from  a  leather 
skin  [hineoA) ;  cheese  by  extracting  the  moisture  from  the 
curd.  Whey  is  boiled  and  the  residue,  after  evaporation, 
made  into  sMldnch*  The  biltong  which  is  so  common 
in  the  upper  highlands  is  known  in  Makrdn  as  iabdigr,  and 
is  seldom  made  except  by  the  wealthier  people  of  Pan^i&r. 

The  condiments  in  use  consist  of  such  articles  as  turmeric, 
the  seed  of  the  sour  pomei^raiiate.  tamarind,  and  pepper. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tamarind  all  the  others  are 
pounded,  made  into  cakes  and  dried  for  ready  use  in  stews. 
The  better  classes  also  use  ghi  in  stews.  With  the  except 
tion  of  onions,  which  are  generally  eaten  raw,  the  garden 
veg'etables  common  in  India  arc  practically  unknown.  The 
people,  however,  are  fond  of  vegetable  stews  made  from 
beans  {bdtik  lenk)  and  pulse  {masnr).  In  Panjgur  turnips 
boiled  with  dates  are  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  .\mong 
wiM  plants  which  are  used  as  vegetables  may  be  mentioned 
sorichk  which  grows  chiefly  along  the  coast ;  shagoshtttf 
which  is  very  popular ;  apittag  which  grows  after  rain 
at  the  root  of  the  dwarf>palm  and  is  consumed  iti  very 
large  quantities  ;  ivdar-kdh  {Trianthema  pentandrd)  w  hich  is 
only  eaten  by  the  poor  in  case  of  great  necessity  and  gura^^-^ 
pad  {Malva  parviflora)  which  grows  in  abundance  in  places 
reached  by  the  river  floods.  The  last  is  only  eaten  when 
nothing  better  is  procurable. 

I^ress.        The  ordinary  clothing  is  poor  in  quality  and  consequently 

cheap.  \  landholder  wears  a  muslin  turban  about  lo  yards 
long  and  ot  double  width,  costing  Rs.  j-8-o,  generallv  tied 
over  an  .Afghan  peaked  cap  {kulla) ;  a  short  shirt  reaching  to 
the  knees  and  made  of  5  yards  of  white  long-cloth  costinir 
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Rs.  I  •4-0  and  buttoning  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  baggy  Population* 
trousers  made  of     yards  of  the  same  cloth,  which  is  some- 
times dyed  black  or  blue,  costing*  R.  i-o-o.    To  the  above 
is  added  a  wrapper  {chddar)  of  thick  sheeting,  double  width 
for  winter  wear,  costing  Rs.  2,  and  of  single  sheeting  for 
summer  wear,  costing-  R.  i-o-o.    A  flock  owner  or  tenant 
wears  a  shirt  and  trousers,  and  in  winter  a  small  turban 
tied  round  a  small  round  embroidered  cap  with  a  wrapper. 
All  are  made  of  cotton  and  cost  about  Rs.  3-o-o.  A 
thinly  woven  overcoat  of  dark   wool  (fAd/),  sometimes 
profusely  embroidered,  which  lasts  for  many   years  and 
costs  from  Rs.   i-H-o  to  Rs.   1-0-0  is  worn  as  a  protection 
from   rain   or   cold.     A   herdsman   or    servile  dependant 
possesses  only  trousers,  a  smalt  piece  of  red  cloth  for  tying 
up  his  hair  and  a  wrapper,  the  whole  costing  Rs.  To 
this  sometimes  is  added  an  overcoat.  The  uses  of  the  wrapper 
[chddar)  arc  many  and  various  ;  It  is  used  as  a  towel,  waist- 
band or  head-dress  and  for  tying  things  up  to  be  carried. 
A  landowner  wears  shoes,  price  Rs.  z  ;  others  wear  palm- 
leaf  sandals  {sowds)^  which  they  make  themselves.   He  wears 
his  hair  long,  but  the  fashion  of  cutting  it  short  over  the 
nape  of  the  neck  in  the  Afghin  way  is  spreading. 

A  woman's  dress  is  simpler  than  a  man's,  but  its  quality  is 
generally  better.  The  use  of  the  long  shift  (pasftk)  reachinjif 
to  the  ankles  and  of  the  wrapper  [chddar)  is  universal  ; 
drawers,  which  are  a  recent  iniun  alion,  are  only  worn  by  the 
better  class  women  when  ^^oing  out.  To  protect  the 
wrapper  from  becomin|r  soiled  a  short  silken  scarf  {gusMn) 
is  tied  over  the  hair.  The  shifts  and  wrappers  of  the  better 
classes  are  made  of  silk  and  the  former  are  profusely 
embroidered  in  front.  Among  the  poorer  classes  a  sini,'le 
silken  shift  is  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  and  for  ordinary  use  she  has  a  shift 
without  embroidery,  generally  made  of  red  or  blue  coloured 
cotton  cloth  or  of  spotted  or  variegated  chintz.  One  shift 
and  wrapper  will  carry  her  through  a  number  of  years.  Her 
hair  is  divided  by  a  partini^  which  readies  from  the  forehead 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  hair  is  then  made  to  bunch 
in  horns  on  the  top,  and  at  the  side  of  the  head  and  after- 
wards woven  into  two  plaits  which  are  joined  at  the  back. 
The  h^her  the  horns  {nuti  or  shah)  the  more  fashionable  is 
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Population,  the  possessor.    A  profusion  of  hair  is  considered  a  marie-  of 
beauty. 

The  nomadic  population  lies  throughout  the  country  in 

the  tents  known  as  gidam.    They  are  generally  made  of 
matttngf  stretched  on  poles  for  summer  and  of  goat  hair 
blanketing  for  winter.    The  latter  are  more  numerous  in 
northern  than  in  southern  Makran.    In  southern  Makrdn 
the  dwelling-s  of  the  settled  population  g^eiieralty  consist  of 
a  wooden  frame-woric,  covered  with  matting'  {log)  and  lined 
with  grass,  dwarf-palm  leaves  and  tamarisk.    In  Panjgur, 
owing  to  the  cold,  many  of  the  houses  are  made  of  mud,  but 
the  poorer  classes  retain  the  mat  hut  which  is  .sometimes, 
however,  lined  with  mud.     in  former  days  the  habitations 
were  always  constructed  clustering  round  the  forts  of  the 
headmen*  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  live  in  any  thing  but  a 
mat  hut  which  could  be  easily  removed  in  time  of  danger. 
The  introduction  of  qreater  security  has.  however,  within 
recent  times,  resulted  in  the  erection  b  ■  ^^■cil-to-do  persons 
of  many  buildings  of  sun   dried   bricks.    These  houses 
consist  of  a  single-storey  vrith  a  flat  roof  and  containing  two 
or  three  rooms.    No  verandah  is  built,  but  a  large  open 
space  in  front  of  the  house  is  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall  or  an 
ordinary  fence.    They  cost  about  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  100,  as  the 
material  and  labour  is  generally  obtained  free  of  cost. 

Most  of  the  roofs  of  the  mat  huts  are  pointed  at  the 
summit  {kargitt)^  but  others  are  elliptical  {har-pusht)  and 
dome-shaped  {tuppu)^  the  latter  being  especially  noticeable 
at  Mand.  In  front  of  the  dwelling  is  a  big  yard  with  a  mat 
or  date  palm  fence.  The  matting  of  the  hut  is  rain-proof 
and  so  strong  that  it  lasts  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  the 
people  say  that  a  bullcl  from  a  matchlock  cannot  pierce  it. 

The  method  of  burial  usual  among  Muhammadans  is  in 
vogue,  the  body  being  laid  north  and  south  with  the  head 
inclined  to  the  west.  The  Zikris  follow  the  Muhammadan 
method,  but  emit  the  nanuis-i'-Jitudaa  or  prayer  for  the  dead. 
The  mourning  is  kept  up  for  three  days  after  death  in  the 
case  of  a  person  over  seven  years  old,  during  wiiich  lime 
visits  of  condolence  are  received  and  prayers  are  offered  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  The  men  take  off  their  turbans 
and  wear  a  sheet  hanging  on  either  side  of  their  Baluchi 
cap,  while  the  women  divest  themselves  of  all  their  orna- 
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tnents  except  the  nose-rini^  and  wear  black  dresses.    People  Populatiok. 
coming'  from  a  distance  to  condole  with  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  are  entertained  by  the  latter.    The  mourning  in 
the  case  of  a  child  under  seven  lasts  only  for  one  day. 

The  wanderings  Loris  and  nomad  Baloch,  when  away  from 
centres  of  population,  and  unable  to  procure  shrouds,  bury 
the  dead  man  in  his  clothes.  The  M^ds  will  tum  er  take  a 
corpse  through  the  door  ot  the  house  but  !  r .  li:  down  a 
portion  of  the  mat  wall  large  enough  to  allow  as  exit. 

In-door  games,  which  are  numerous,  include  one  called  AmttBements 
chauk^  known  in  India  as  ehanpat  or  chausar^  which  has  feMivaU. 
been  introduced  from  Sind.  It  is  played  by  four  players  on  a 
cloth  worked  in  squares  and  with  wooden  men.  The  moves 
are  re^'-ulatcd  by  six  or  seven  cowries  which  arc  thrown  on 
the  ground  together  as  dice.  Other  people,  who  have  never 
been  out  of  the  country,  prefer  a  more  homely  game  called 
Hash^H  ehauki't  which  is  played  by  men  on  a  system  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  draugfhts,  knuckle  bones  being  used  as 
the  dice.  Boys  are  fond  of  playing  knuckle  bones.  The 
.Meds  of  the  coast  all  play  the  gatnes  of  cards  which  are 
common  in  India  \\  iihont  stakes,  except  on  the  occasions  of 
the  Id'Hu-sitha  and  Id-ul-jitr  when  men,  women,  boys  aiid 
girls  all  play  for  stakes.  This  has  now  (1904)  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  Administration  on  pain  of  heavy  fines. 

JU  A  kind  of  prisoner's  base,  is  the  most  popular  of  out- 
door i^ames,  and  rei^tilar  matches  are  arranged  and  played 
bv  the  voiuiiT  men  and  bovs  of  the  villaires  in  the  evcninirs 
or  moonlight  nights.  Wrestling  and  racing  are  also 
favourite  pastimes  among  the  lower  orders.  The  AUds 
hold  boat  and  swimming  races.  Coursing  and  shooting 
are  in  vc^ue  among  the  dominant  races,  but  the  Baloch 
excel  them  in  skill  at  both  these  pursuits.  The  Meds  are 
the  best  wrestlers  and  excel  even  the  Darzddas  in  feats  ot 
personal  strength. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  festivals,  even  to  those  usually 
kept  among  Muhammadans,  and  no  large  assemblies  take 
place  at  shrines  or  other  places.  Sometimes  a  chief  or  a 
Baloch  of  the  better  class  holds  a  dance  {champ)  on  the 
night  of  the  Id,  when  the  d.mcers  arc  furnished  b\  the 
Dar^adas.  Naki'hs.  servile  dependants  and  Loris.  A  huge 
tire  is  lighted,  round  which  the  dance  is  performed  to  the 
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PopuLATiuN.  sound  of  tlw  drum  and  mmo.   The  women  of  tibe  lower 
orders  also  are  to  be  seen  in  the  background  enjoying  the  fun. 
The  only  other  festival   of  importance  is  the  Zikri 

hajf  at  Koh-6-Murid  which  takes  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Id-UB-Buha.  Owing",  however,  to  the  influence  ot 
Muhammadan  officials  it  has  been  discontinued  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  pilgrims  only  come  in  small  parties  and 
d^art  unobtrusively  after  performing  the  usual  rites. 
Names  and  Immediately  after  birth,  a  name  of  endearment  is  gene* 
titles*  fdUy  given  to  the  child  which  he  carries  till  he  becomes  of 
age.  Such  are /f'/Zf"  ffiower),  ^w/^o  (lon^-earedy  and  ^llo 
(rose).  Within  the  hr.^t  week  the  child  is  also  christened 
with  a  name  which  is  used  utter  the  attainment  of  manhood. 
Some  of  these  names  are  those  usual  to  Muhammadans 
such  as  PIr  Muhammad,  Gul  Muhammad,  Kamil  Khia, 
Mehrdb  Khan,  but  most  of  the  Baloch  possess  i^amcs 
which  arc  possibly  of  totemistic  orij^in,  such  ;is  Kahtjr 
{Prosopis  sptcigera),  ChSi^xtd  {Acacia  urabica),  Kunar  [Zisy- 
phus  jujuba)t  Suh^l  (Canopus),  Gorich  (North-wester)  and 
Mazdr  ^Uon).  Names  peculiar  to  the  Baloch  include  Lalla, 
BijjAr,  Kannar  and  Jihand.  Much  confusion  is  caused  by 
the  custom  of  giving  a  grand-son  and  grand-daughter  the 
name  of  the  grand-father  or  g;rand-mother.  Corrupted  and 
vulgarised  forms  of  names  are  common,  especially  among- 
the  lower  classes,  e.g.,  Pfrak  for  Pi'r  Muhammad,  Sh<§ro  for 
Sh(ir  Muhammad,  Dostii  for  Dost  Muhammad  and  so  on. 
In  stating  his  name  a  man  will  generally  give  his  name 
together  with  that  of  bis  father  for  purposes  of  Identifica- 
tion. He  will  also  add  that  of  his  clan,  section  or  sub-sec- 
tion. Such  names  are  formed  by  tlie  addition  of  the 
suffixes  eat  and  dni  to  eponyms.  The  adjuncts  usually 
used  with  the  names  of  women  are  khdltin  and  bibi^  e.g., 
Ros  Khdti&n  and  Bibi  Mahddm. 

The  suffix  khdu  is  generally  reserved  as  a  title  of  cour- 
tesy for  members  of  the  dominant  groups,  and  the  Baloch  do 
not  assume  this  title.  Members  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  dominant  races  also  prefix  the  word  mir.  The  use  of 
sarddr  is  contined  to  the  holders  of  the  office  of  head  of  a  tribe, 
though  it  is  loosely  applied  also  to  others  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy. The  only  sard4rs  officially  recognised  are  the  Sard^r 
of  K^cb,  the  Sardir  of  Tump  and  the  Sardirof  Panjgiir. 
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It  is  usual  to  distinguish  a  large  landowner  by  the  addition  PoroxATioir. 
of  his  place  of  residence  as  Mir  Kamil  Khdn,  Pidlrk-«-Wija, 

i  e.,  Mi'r  Kamdl  Khdn,  laird  of  Pldirk. 

Among-  titles  which  are  used  with  a  religious  sigritficance 
may  be  mentioned  sheh,  i.e.,  shckh  which  is  applied  to  a 
convert  to  Isldm  and  specially  to  the  converted  Gichkis, 
Sheh  Omar,  Sheh  K'^sim,  Sheh  Lalla,  Sheh  Muhammad,  etc. 
Fakirs  and  anchorites  are  also  called  sheh^  but  as  a  d!stinc-> 
tion  the  name  of  their  tribe  or  denomination  is  added  thus  : 
Sheh  Kah^ri  or  Zikri  Sheh  Sihib  or  sdhibedda  is  peculiar  to 
Saiads  or  persons  claiming'  direct  descent  from  the  Prophet. 
Mulld  is  a  much  coveted  title,  and  is  assumed  by  any  one 
who  has  read  the  Koran,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  it  or  write  Persian  ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  priests  of  the  Zikris.    Us^b  (Persian  Usidd)\s  a  term 
peculiar  to  the  Zikris.  and  is  applied  to  a  mulld  who  may 
brin^  a  Zikri  cliild  into  the  fold,  by  which  act  he  IS  consider' 
ed  to  become  the  child's  reliyious  preceptor. 

A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  honour  {mavdr)  prevailing     Rules  of 
among-  the  people  is  not  without  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  administration  and  a  short  reference  to  them 
will  not  be  out  of  place.    It  is  incumbent  on  a  Makrdni — 

(1)  To  avenge  blood. 

(2)  To  fight  to  the  death  for  a  person  who  has  taken 

rcfue'e  with  him.  The  refugee  is  called  b(hit  and  is 
always  maintained  by  his  protector  so  long  as  he 
remains  under  the  latter's  roof. 

(3)  To  defend  to  the  last  property  entrusted  to  another 

such  as  a  bullock,  camelt  cash  or  ornan.ents. 

(4)  To  be  hospitable  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a 

guest. 

(5)  To  refrain  from  killing  a  woman,  a  Hindu,  a  Lori 

or  a  boy  under  the  age  of  puberty. 

(6)  To  pardon  any  oflTence  if  a  woman  of  the  offender's 

family  comes  to    intercede   with  the  person 

aggrieved, 

(7)  To  refrain  from  killing  a  man  who  has  entered  a 

shrine  of  a  ^/r  and  so  loni,'  as  he  remains  in  it. 
(8^  To  cease  fighting  when  a  woman  bearing  the  Kor^n 

on  her  head  intervenes  between  the  parties. 
(9)  To  punish  an  adulterer  with  death. 
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Population.      Blood  can  only  be  avenged  by  taking  the  blood  of  the 

System  of    offender,  but  if  the  offender  himself  be  out  of  reach,  his 

reprisals.     nearest  relation,  viz.,  his  brother,  father,  or  cousin  is  slain. 

Such  a  system  is  soon  liable  to  extension  with  the  result 

that  the  life  of  any  member  of  the  offender's  tribe  is  taken,  and 

so  a  blood-feud,  unless  nipped  in  the  bud,  develops  by  leaps 

and  bounds  until  either  the  authorities  or  friends  intervene 

and  the  parties  are  induced  to  arbitrate     The  losses  on 

either  side  are  then  reckoned  up,  and  if  numbers  are  equals 

compensation  is  paid  to  the  side  which  lost  the  last  man 

igud-jang)  at  the  rates  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  Uood 

compensation.   If,  however,  one  side  has  lost  more  than 

the  other,  compensation  has  to  be  paid  for  the  balance  of 

lives  at  the  accustomed  rates. 

Blood  com-       j^Jq         appears  ever  to  have  been  fixed  lor  blood  com- 
oMiiatieii. 

pensation  on  the  death  of  a  Gichki  or  other  member  of  the 
dominant  classes.  The  fact  is  that  no  Baloch  ever  dared  to 
attempt  the  life  of  any  of  them,  while  if  one  of  them  happened 
to  be  killed  in  an  intertribal  fig-ht  with  one  of  the  other 

dominant  classes,  his  heirs  took  as  compensation  what  they 
were  able  to  get  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Thus  the  whole 
district  of  Sdmi  formed  the  blo-jd  compensation  of  Mdr  or 
Mdn  Singh,  Gichki,  while  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Mirw^ris  in  Kolwd  were  handed  over  to  the  Naush^r- 
winis  in  the  blood  compensation  of  Mfr  Lalla  Naush^rwini. 

The  degraded  position  of  the  Baloch  may  be  ganged  from 
the  fact  that  up  to  1899  the  heirs  of  a  Baloch  could  not 
claim  blood  compensation  against  any  ot  the  dominant  races, 
nor  couid  a  lialoch  offer  asylum  lo  a  refugee  (^aW),  nor  in 
case  of  the  commission  of  adulter>-  b)'  one  of  the  dominant 
classes  with  his  wife  could  he  obtain  /ar,  i.e.,  compensation 
for  violation  of  honour.    In  January  1899,  however,  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  all  the  Gichkis  and  other  headmen 
of  K^ch  and  attested  by  the  Political  .Ag-ent,  Kalat,  in  which 
they  agreed  10  pay  blood  money  for  a  Baloch  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  1,500,  while  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  in 
ordinary  cases  was  not  to  be  less  than  Rs.  500.    It  is  said 
by  the  people  that  Colonel  Reynolds,  when  Political  Kgpsat 
in  Southern  Baluchistan,  only  fixed  the  amount  of  blood 
money  for  t  B;'.loch  at  Rs.  200,  and  if  this  is  true,  the  new 
rate  of  compensation  is  extremely  advantageous  for  the 
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race  which  fcMins  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Piorut.*TiOii. 
country. 

In  other  cases  the  following  rates  are  recognized  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  : — for  a  Baloch  of  the  better  class,  12,000 
zarr  or  R<;.  3,000  ;  for  an  ordinary  Baloch,  8,000  zarr  or 
Ks.  2,000;  for  a  Darzada  b.ooo  zarr  or  Rs.  1,500;  for  a 
Sarmastdri  Lori  14,000  zarr  or  Rs.  3,500 ;  for  other  Loris 
8,000  xarr  or  Rs.  2,000  ;  for  M^ds  2,000  xarr  or  Rs.  500 ;  for 
servile  dependants  double  his  price,  i.e.,  about  800  zarr  or 
Rs.  200.  One-third  of  the  amount  is  generally  paid  in 
property,  one-third  in  cash  and  one-third  in  weapons  on 
which  a  fictitious  \  aluc  is  placed.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
rates  given  for  the  Loris  arc  those  stated  by  the  Loris  them- 
selves and  are  probably  exaggerated,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  throughout  Southern  Baluchistin 
the  Baloch  code  of  honour  forbids  the  killing  of  a  Lori,  a 
fact  which  would  account  for  the  enhanced  rate.  Serious 
injuries,  resultini^  in  the  loss  of  a  Itmb.  are  generally 
compensated  at  halt  the  full  rates. 

Kauhda  K<inagi,  GhuUm  Sh&hzai,  lives  in  Kohak,  one  of 
the  rises  of  Dasht,  His  ancestors  migrated  to  Makrdn  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Omdn,  some  ten  generations  baclc, 
and  after  livini^  for  a  while  in  Dasht,  acquired  the  office  of 
kauhdd.  The  kauJida  of  Dasht  takes  precedence  among  all 
the  supporters  of  the  Sardfir  of  K^ch,  a  position  which  is 
indicated  by  his  taking  tlie  news  from  ail  Baloch,  whether 
headmen  or  others  in  K^ch.  He  also  possesses  the  right  of 
appointing  the  %v^>•kauhd&^  of  the  various  re^  in  Dasht. 
The  kauhda  of  Dasht  possessed  great  power  and  influence 
in  the  days  of  the  Gichkis,  and  with  the  kauhda  of 
Kul^nch  on  several  occasions  offered  an  etToctive  resistance 
to  claims  against  their  people  put  forward  by  the  tiichkis 
and  by  the  Khin.  The  present  katihdd  is  a  quiet,  inotTcnsive 
individual ,  about  thirty-t  wo  years  of  age.  He  holds  his  lands 
revenue-free  and  receives  «n  annual  allowance  of  Rs.  80  out 
of  the  sarr-^-shdh  collections  from  the  Dasht  rcses.  Kauhdd 
K^nagi's  father.  Xabi  Bakhsh,  was- a  friend  of  .Major  Mockler 
and  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsniid  and  rendered  them  much  service  and 
assistance.  He  also  helped  Col.  Macgregor  in  1877  in 
^te  of  the  protests  of  Mfr  Fakir  Muhammad  Bfzanjau,  the 
Khin's  nAib,  and  of  .Mfr  Bdidn,  the  Gichki  Sardir  of  Kech. 
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POTuunoif.     Multd  HuMrak  WAd^la  is  the  principal  kauhdd  or  head- 
M^hirak  KuMncb  and  a  M^ngal  by  on^n^  his  ancestors 

WiiiMla.     havini^  migrated  from  Wad.    He  lives  at  Nokbur  and  is  one 

of  the  most  Influential  men  in  K^ch.  He  is  married  to  the 
daug-hter  of  MulK-\  KhudAd^d,  headman  of  the  R^'s  of 
Turbat,  who  in  his  turn  married  Mullil  Mubarak's  mother 
on  her  first  husband's  death.  These  two  men  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  troubles  which  took  place  in  1898  and 
were  amonir  the  chief  advisers  of  Mir  Mehnlb  Khin  Gichki. 
Mulid  Mubdrak  holds  his  lands  revenue-free  both  from  the 
Gichkis  and  the  Khdn  in  virtue  of  his  position  and  of  the 
assistance  he  j^tves  in  collecting  the  revenue  of  Kuldnch. 
He  also  receives  an  allowance  of  Rs.  40  per  mensem  from 
the  Makrin  revenues.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
ranks  next  to  the  4a«A^  of  Dasht  and  is  the  second  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Sarddr  of  K6ch. 
^Karltjl^'''*  "^^"'^'"^  Kan'm.  Mullai.  is  the  son  of  Mulhi  Rahmat. 
Muuii.'      who  was  the  right  hand  man  of  Sardar  Mir  Biiijin  Gichki. 

and  expelled  Shdghdsi  Att^  Muhammad  from  Kech  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  MuUi  Did  Kartm  is  the  head  priest  of 
all  the  Zikris  of  Makrin,  and  as  such  exercises  great  influ- 
ence  among  his  followers.  His  father,  Mulhi  Rail  mat,  has 
been  canonized  in  the  Zikri  calendar.  Diid  Karim  is  peace- 
fully inclined,  but  a  designinj;^  person  in  his  place  mig-ht  cause 
considerable  trouble  in  political  matters.  He  lives  with  four- 
teen other  families  of  Mulldls  in  Kallag  in  Kuldnch,and  makes 
an  annual  tour,  during  which  he  realizes  suflicient  to  main- 
tain  him  in  comfort  and  respectability  during  the  year.  He 
and  his  section  style  themselves  Saiads  and  trace  their 
origin  to  ImAm  Husain.  Durirg^  the  rule  of  the  Buledais 
the  Turbat  fort  is  said  to  have  been  in  their  hands,  and  the 
presence  of  so  many  Zikri  remains  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Turbat 
renders  this  story  not  improbable.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  ousted  by  the  Gichki  Sardar, 
Sh6h  Omar,  who  ultimately  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Zikri  sect.  Mulhi  Rahmat,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  ag-ain  possessed  hinnselt"  of  Turbat  later  on,  but 
was  expelled  by  Mir  Fakir  .Muhammad  Bizanjau,  the  Khin's 
iiaib,  from  1843-4  to  1883-4. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ECONOMIC. 


'  I  "HE  genera!  idea  of  Makr  vi  as  an  arid,  dreary,  uninviting 
waste,  in  which  tlie  a:  tn:cs  of  Scmiramis  and  Alexan- 
der were  practically  annihilated,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  fact  that  numerous  traces  of 
irrigation  works  still  exist  throug^hout  the  country,  even  tn 
tracts  which  are  now  dry  crop  areas,  and  tlie  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Idrisi  that  sugar  was  prown  in  the  country  and 
that  silk  wa"?  produced  in  exportable  quantities,  indicates 
that  Makriin  enjoyed  in  the  past  a  high  degree  of  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  civilization.  In  spite  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  the  country  has  parsed,  and  of  the 
centuries  of  bloodshed  and  strife  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  each  change  dealing  a  further  blow  to  its  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  the  country  can  even  now  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Baluchistan  as  regards 
agriculture.  Its  chief  drawback  is  the  tiiinness  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  cultivators  are  scarce  rather  than  cultivable  lands.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Baluchistin,  cultivation  is  dependent  either 
on  the  rainfall  and  the  floods  caused  thereby  or  on  permanent 
irrigation  which  covers  a  fairly  large  area.  According  to 
the  local  authorities  the  irrii:fated  area  stands  to  the  dry  and 
flood  crop  area  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  4,  but  if  all  the 
repairable/^a^tf^f  and  other  sources  of  irrigation  were  utilised 
the  irrigated  area  could  be  very  largely  extended. 

Another  means  of  restoring  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  country  appears  to  tie  in  the  conservation  at  some  future 
time  of  the  vast  quantities  of  Hood-water  which  arc  now 
carried  off  to  the  sea ;  and  phices  are  not  wanting  where 
large  schemes  could  be  carried  out. 
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AoRicvi-       Travellers  have  noted  that  the  sub-soil  of  Makrin  appears 

Tuai,  to  be  specially  adapted  for  retaining^  moisture  and  the  rain- 
f";i!l  is  looked  to,  not  only  for  rain  and  flood  crop  cultivation, 
but  for  replenishing-  tlje  supply  of  water  in  the  knrcscs  and 
kaur-Jos*^  from  which  most  of  the  permanent  irri^jation  is 
derived.  If  successive  years  of  drouj^ht  occur,  the  people 
fall  back  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  they  are  not  so  prone 
to  migrate  as  elsewhere  in  Baluchistdn. 

The  soil  of  the  khushkdba  tracts  is  very  rich  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Makr/mis,  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  that  of 
the  Kachhi  and  Bela  plains  ;  but  that  of  the  irrii^ated  area 
has  become  extremely  poor  from  continuous  and  constant 
cropping:  and  the  plantations  of  date  trees  on  every  fidid 
which  not  only  shut  out  the  sun  and  air  from  the  fields  but 
also  divest  it  of  many  of  its  best  properties.  The  proneness 
to  date-planting  among  the  iMakrdnis  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  cultivaticn  of 
the  land.  The  date  is  their  staple  food  and  they  care  little 
for  grain  so  longf  as  they  can  get  dates  to  eat. 
^  The  people  divide  the  different  kinds  of  soil  in  the  country 

into  difTerent  categories  in  dry  crop  and  irrigated  areas. 
Those  best  known  in  the  former  are  m//^  and  fRa/|«and  in  the 
latter  rek  ;ind  cd'udr,  da/  or  (/n/o  and  sorag. 

Milk  is  a  white  soft  clay  brought  down  from  the  hills  and 
deposited  by  the  streams  and  hill  torrents.  It  is  considered 
the  most  fertile  and  richest  soil  in  Makrdn  and  is  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  grain  crops,  especially  for  wheat  and  barley.  The 
soil  of  most  of  the  large  khushkdba  tracts  in  Makrdn,  such  as 
Dasht,  Nigwar,  Kuldnch,  Kolwa,  Bdlgaltar,  Parom,  Shah- 
bilnz,  Gichk  and  Rakhshan,  is  mt'lk.  It  is  so  soft  and  friable 
that  a  man  sinks  into  it  while  crossing  a  held  alter  it  has 
been  ploughed  ;  hence  it  allows  the  water  to  sink  into  it 
easily  and  is  ip'ery  retentive  of  the  moisture  afterwards.  It 
does  not  crack  or  harden  and  is  superior  to  the  alluvial  soil  of 
Kachhi  in  its  soft  and  }  ielding  character.  It  gives  large 
produce  with  comparativ  olv  little  seed.  There  is  another 
kind  of  milk  which  is  known  as  gach  and  is  deposited  by 
those  streams  and  torrents  whose  course  lies  in  the  white 
clay  hills,  which  form  such  a  characteristic  part  of  Makrdn 

*  An  open  water  ebftnaet  drawn  oiT  from  the  pools  ie  the  beds  of  the 
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scenery  and  are  called  shtir  ;  hence  the  colour  of  the  deposit  Agricui^ 

is  a  bluisJi  white.    Unlike  milk,  gach  becomes  hard  and  TURi. 

uncultivable  after  two  or  three  years  of  cropping'  and  lias 

then  to  be  left  fallow  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 

time  some  process  takes  place  which  renders  it  again  cuttur- 

able.   This  is  one  of  the  causes  necessitating  land  being  left 

fallow  in  the  khushkdba  tracts  especially  in  Nigwar.  Here 

all  the  lands  under  Nokdn  rah  kauryK\C\c\\  cultivates  half  the 

lands  of  the  iMach-chdt  /v  v  and  also  half  of  the  Jat  res 

become  uncultivable  every  three  years.    This  is  also  the 

case  with  most  of  the  lands  in    Kappar  and  Ban,  two 

rists  of  KuUnch.     Gach  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all 

the  Makrdn  valleys  but  is  not  so  extensively  distributed 

as  milk. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  otgach  is  its  hard  en  in^^  after  being 
flooded  after  which  larpfe  crevices  form  in  it,  through  which 
the  sun's  rays  penetrate  and  suck  up  the  moisture.  Very 
close  sowing  of  cereals  is,  therefore,  required  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  this  in  its  turn  lessens  the 
outturn.  Though  not  particularly  suited  to  cereals,  gach  is 
well  adapted  to  cotton  cultivation,  and  cotton  plants  vagach 
soil  are  said  to  attain  a  more  luxuriant  growth  than  any- 
where else. 

il/d/ consists  of  a  thick  layer  of  silt  containing  a  mixture  Mat. 
of  earth  and  sand.  It  is  liable  to  crack  but,  in  spite  of  this 
drawback,  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  the  mtik  of  dry  crop 
areas  owing  to  its  fresher  properties  and  greater  productive* 
ness.  Lands  which  receive  these  deposits  of  nuit  once  or 
twice  a  year  are  called  bit^,  and  most  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Dasht  and  round  Isai  in  Panjgur.  In  the  bed  of  the 
Rakhshdn  river  targe  bu;^  tracts  are  embanked  in  order  to 
catch  the  silt,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Dasht.  The  Panjgi&r 
nuU  lands  are  famous  for  their  production  of  wheat,  and 
those  of  Dasht  for  sohro^  the  name  given  to  ^dri  grown  in 
dry  crop  areas. 

Of  soils  in  irrit^ated  land,  rt'k  or  snwdr  is  composed  of  milk 
mixed  wuh  sand.  It  is  called  rck  in  Kech,  and  sawdr  in 
Panjgilr.    Most  of  the  irrigated  lands  contain  this  soil. 

is  considered  only  inferior  to  miii  as  it  takes  the  moisture 
easily  and  the  sub>soil  retains  it  well.  Rice  does  well  in 
reA,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  wheat  which  requires  less 
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AoKicvii-    moisture  and  a  soil  of  better  quality.   Zurrat^  the  judri 
T**'>      grown  in  irrigated  areas,  also  flourislies  in  it. 

IM  or  data,     Oal  or  dalo  is  a  stony  soil  composed  of  rubble  and  milk 

over  a  hard  rocky  substratum  and  is  found  in  fields  excavated 
in  hill-sides  and  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Artificial  milk 
soil  is  sometimes  made  in  gravelly  lands  by  excavating  the 
bigger  stones  and  depositing  milk  brought  from  other  places 
over  the  smaller  pebbles  which  are  allowed  to  remain.  Of 
course  this  process  is  only  undertaken  where  land  is  very 
scarce  and  water  plentiful.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  Zamunin 
kalajars  contains  dal  soil  ;  as  also  do  those  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kuch  river  in  Sami  and  the  tracts  under  the  Uzzal  and 
Kdusi  kdreacs  in  K6ch  proper.  A  good  deal  ot  land  in  Tump 
is  also  of  this  kind.  Dah  is  considered  especially  suitable  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Mnklenk  (beans),  for  vegetables 
such  as  pmddl  (sweet  potato)^  onions  and  for  fruit  and  date 
trees. 

Korkorrod.  .Some  parts  ot' the  counirv  contain  ;i  soil  which  becomes 
peculiarly  hard  and  almost  rock-like,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  running  water.  In  K^ch  such  soil  has  received  the 
name  of  rod^  meaning  copper,  and  in  Panjgiir  that  of  kork. 
This  hard  soil  is  not  extensively  distributed  in  K^ch,  but  a 
good  many  of  the  Panjgur  irrigated  lands  contain  it.  Its 
culti\  alion  is  not  practicable  ullle^s  milk  is  added  to  it  after 
it  has  been  dug  waist  deep.  It  soon  deteriorates  as  it  is 
impossible  to  put  in  suflicient  miik,  and  consequently  requires 
an  enormous  quantity  of  manure.  The  only  reason  why 
such  lands  are  not  entirely  thrown  out  of  cultivation  appears 
to  be  that  most  of  them  are  irrigated  by  knur-jos,  by  which 
sufficient  silt  is  periodically  deposited  to  give  the  field  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Man\  of  the  gardens  in  Panjgur  are  laid  out  in 
such  lands  and  aurrat  is  cultivated  under  the  trees. 
S»n^.  Sorag  is  the  name  given  to  soil  which  is  saturated 
with  saline  matter.  Where  no  other  land  is  available  in 
irrigated  tracts*  sorag  soil  is  rendered  cultivable  artificially 
by  the  application  of  a  thorough  manuring  of  cowdung. 
Any  saline  efflorescence  on  the  surface  is  removed  md  water 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  held  until  the  properties  of 
the  cowdung  are  absorbed.  Repealed  applications  of  cow- 
dung  are  made  at  each  sowing  causing  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  until  the  saline  matter  altogether  dis- 
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appears.  In  the  soil  thus  improvedt  the  date  tree  does  besti 
but  tt  also  suits  wheat  and  rice*   Zurrmintwe  succeeds  in  it. 

Amon^  the  soils  of  uncultivated  areas  are  dak,  pat,  kallar 
and  kap.  \'.-ist  tracts  of  ddk,  consisting'  of  stretches  of  hard, 
white  bare  clay,  are  to  be  found  in  ail  the  wider  dry  crop 
tracts,  seemingly  absolutely  flat,  but  in  reality  having  a 
Ifradual  and  imperceptible  slope  towards  a  particular  point 
towards  which  the  surface  water  drains  owing  to  their  hard- 
ness. No  moisture  ever  penetrates  deeply  below  their  surface 
and  the  water  runs  off  towards  the  embanked  lields  which 
surround  them.  Ddk  lands  could  easily  bo  rendered  cultur- 
able,  but,  owing  to  the  extent  of  land  available,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Pat  resembles  ddkt  except  that  it  is  softer  and  is  covered 
with  rank  growth  and  pasture. 

Kallar  and  kap  are  soils  which  are  more  impregnated  with 
salt  than  sorag.  The  larg^est  tracts  of  kallar  are  to  be  found 
near  the  coast  as  at  Kalinat  and  between  Jiwnri  and  (iabd. 
Kap  is  peculiar  to  the  ba:>ins  of  Kolwa,  Bilgattar  and  Parom, 
and  produces  a  good  quality  of  salt. 

The  country,  as  has  already  been  explained,  consists  of  a 
series  of  valleys,  wide  or  narrow,  each  of  which  is  known  as 
a  kAelM,  This  term  has,  however,  also  come  to  be  used  in  a 
rather  more  restricted  sense  for  those  tracts  which  contain 
largfe  kliitshkdba  areas.  Flood  crop  cultivation  takes  place 
below  the  stony  slope  which  borders  all  valleys.  If  the 
valley  is  a  broad  one,  the  centre  not  infrequently  remains 
uncultivated,  as  the  water  of  the  hill  torrents,  on  which  the 
latuls  depend  for  cultivation  does  not  reach  them.  When 
rain  occurs  in  the  mountains,  the  surface  water  is  brouj^ht 
to  the  valleys  in  torrent  beds  known  as  shcps.  Each  of  these 
torrents  us  it  debouches  from  the  inuuntuin^  and  enters  the 
plain,  ploughs  the  soft  soil  into  numerous  small  shallow 
channels  which  gradually  deepen  as  they  advance  into  the 
plain  to  where  the  fields  are  situated.  These  channels  are 
called  chil  or  49r%  and  form  a  great  obstacle  to  travelling, 
long:  detours  bein^  necessitated  to  avoid  them.  Every  chil 
irrigates  se\eral  fields. 

The  scanty  rain  averaging  a  few  inches  is  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  cultivation  without  artificial  assistance.  The 
husbandman's  return,  therefore,  is  only  assured  where  his 
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Agricul-  cultivation  is  dependent  on  the  kdris  or  underg;round  water 
TUKB.  channel,  the  spring  or  the  kaur-jo. 
KHinraii  and  The  chaiucter  of  the  two  periods  of  rainfall  hahdrgdh  and 
umi  1  y,e  c.  ^^^^^  i^^,  j^^g  explained  in  the  section  on  Physical 
Aspects.  The  bashshdm  or  summer  rains  between  the 
middle  of  May  ant?  the  middle  of  September  nre  far  more 
copious  than  the  winter  storms,  ;ind  not  only  the  cultivation 
of  the  autumn  but  also  that  ot  the  spring  is  made  possible 
by  its  means.  ''Summer  is  the  husband  and  winter  the 
wife,"  " Summer  earns  and  winter  eats**  are  current  pro- 
verbs which  indicate  the  importance  attached  to  the  summer 
rains.  In  dry  or  flood  crop  areas  it  is  the  custom  to  set 
apart  certain  lands  each  year  for  the  sprint>'  crop  and  others 
for  the  sohro,  or  the  autumn  junri.  The  spring  crop  lands, 
if  filled  with  water  by  the  baslishdm  or  summer  rains,  are 
ploughed  immediately  after  the  water  has  been  absorbed, 
and  smoothed  over  with  the  object  of  retaining  the  moisture 
till  they  can  be  sown  at  the  beginning-  of  the  cold  weather. 
If  these  fields  receive  a  second  watcrini:;-  from  the  winter 
rains,  the  produce  is  matfnificent,  and  even  if  they  receive  no 
further  moisture  they  produce  a  moderate  crop. 

The  beginning  of  the  bashshdm  season  is  heralded  to  the 
cultivator  by  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  called  paur^  in  the 
early  morning.  Rain  is  to  be  expected  within  five  days, 
and  if  it  does  not  come,  he  must  wait  twentv-five  days  for 
the  appearance  of  Cassiopeia,  called  tirhand,  in  the  east, 
a  little  below  the  Pleiades.  If  rain  still  holds  oft,  the  next 
star  he  looks  for  is  and  if  his  hopes  are  once  more 
shattered  he  must  expect  and  prepare  for  a  year  of  drought. 
A  copious  winter  fall  can  never  compensate  for  a  short 
amount  in  summer.  The  winter  fall  is  principally  useful  for 
watcrincf  the  spring  crops  sown  on  the  surhmer  rain  and, 
it  it  arri\es  early,  also  enables  a  certain  amount  of  spring 
crop  cultivation  to  be  done.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
winter  fall  is,  if  anything,  more  abundant  and  useful  on  the 
west  side  of  the  country  and  that  the  eastern  side,  which 
appears  to  catch  the  skirt  of  the  Indian  monsoon  rainfall,  is 
more  dependent  on  the  cpiantity  recei\ed  in  summer.  Pre- 
ceding' and  succcedint4^  the  bus/is/idnt  period,  the  cultivator 
expects  a  first  and  a  final  shower  known  as  tanipi  or  garr-d/>. 
These  showers  are  also  called  sar  bashshdm  or  the  beginning 
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of  btuhshdm  and  gud  bashshdtn  or  the  end  of  baskshdm.  Agmcvlt 
The  former  falls  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  isth  of  '^^'^ 

May,  :ind  the  latter  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the 

end  of  October.     They  are    ven.'  sudden  and    limited  in 

extent,  the  sun  frequently  shinint*-  in  one  place  while  heavy 

rain  is  falling  a  short  distance  away. 

The  periods  of  continuous  deficiency  in  the  rainfall,  which 

constantly  take  ptace»  are  a  factor  constantly  to  be  reckoned 

with  by  the  agriculturists,  and  towards  the  coast*  periods  of 

five  years  have  been  known  to  elapse  without  good  rain. 

From  the  nbove  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that   the  moun-  ^X**^" 

«:iiltivation  in 

tainous  nature  ot  the  country  and  the  iusignilicance  of  the    relAtion  to 
rainfall  are  the  most  important  factors  in  considering  the  «»*nfe11» 
system  of  cultivation.    The  hill  torrents  collect  and  pour 
their  flood  water  into  the  valleys,  by  embanking^  which  the 
cultivator  is  enabled  to  store  sufHcient  moisture  for  sowing* 
and  afterwards  for  irrii^'^atintf  his  crops.    The  floods  too  are 
a  prominent   factor  in  kanr-jo  cultivation,    for  thc\-  hollow 
out  and  lill  the  pools  from  which  the  channels  arc  taken  off. 
Without  floods  the  kaur-jos  soon  dry  up  and  the  water  of 
kdriaet  too  soon  decreases  in  amount.    Indeed  local  wise- 
acres assert  that  the  only  kanr-Jas  in  K^ch,  which  can  with- 
stand two  years  of  droug'ht,  are  Cliih  and  Bit  kaur-Jas  in 
Bul'da.  file  Sami  k(iur-jo  in  Sami,  tlie  Xokkasli  in  Kaush 
Kaidt,  the  Ciinna  and  Kirman-dizz  in  Kalatuk,  and  the  Mir 
Isaijo  in  Tiiinp. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  population  is  dependent  in  some 
way  or  other  on  agriculture,  the  only  exceptions  being 
Hindus,  Khojas  and  M^ds.  The  people,  whether  high  or 
low,  man  or  hoy,  are  essentially  afjric.ilturists  and  well 
versed  in  their  business.  The  first  enquiries  made  of  ever)' 
traveller,  after  the  news  has  been  given  and  received,  are 
about  the  state  of  the  crops.  How  are  my  beans?  How  is 
my  wheat?  What  is  the  state  of  my  date  crop?  .And  if 
twenty  people  are  met  in  a  day  the  same  questions  are 
asked  from  each. 

The  dotninant  classes  and  the  Baloch  in  irricrated  areas  Population 
generally  get  tluir  lands  cultiv  ated  by  the  N'nkibs  and  Dar-  tuSdi^qd- 
zddas.    The  Baloch  largely  confine  themselves  to  the  dry      ent  on, 
crop  areas  and  add  to  this  the  profession  of  flocko\i*ning  for 
which  they  exhibit  a  special  tendency,    .\mong  them  only 
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Agricul.    the  Dashtis  and  Kolwiis  can  be  said  to  be  expert  cultivators. 
TURK.  Baloch  proprietor  who  is  well  versed    in  agricultural 

kno%v!edg-e,  is  known  as  a  dchkdn.  The  Darz.idas  and 
Nakibs  are  by  far  the  most  laborious  tillers  of  the  soil  ;  ia 
K^ch  they  are  always  to  be  seen  looking  to  the  tences 
of  their  fields  (all  irrigated  lands  are  fenced),  collectin|^ 
manure,  swarming  up  the  date  trees  to  impregnate  the 
spathes,  or  collect  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  watering-  the  fields 
or  watching  the  crops  by  night  besides  performintr  many 
miscellaneous  jobs  such  as  cleaning  and  repairing  the  kdreses 
and  kaur-jos^  excavating  new  fields  and  collecting  dwarf 
palm  for  their  landlord  and  grass  for  their  bullocks.  Under 
the  directions  of  the  Baloch  proprietors,  the  Darsidas  in 
K^ch  are  the  life  and  soul  of  the  irrigated  cultivation.  The 
Panjgdr  proprietors  are,  unlike  those  of  K^ch,  very  ignorant 
of  agricultural  lore,  and  in  consequence  everything  is  left  to 
the  Nakibs  who  not  only  supply  the  labour  but  the  brains 
required  for  cultivation. 
Seasaea  of  The  cultivator  divides  the  year  into  four  periods,  by  the 
MwifigVnd  sowing  and  cutting  of  the  different  crops.  These  are  iukm 
barvMt.  kishdn  or  the  sowing  of  the  spring  crop  ;  jopdg,  the  reaping 
and  harvesting  of  the  spring  crop  ;  karrdi,  the  period  for 
sowing  the  autumn  crop,  antl  er-aht^  the  entl  of  the  date  sea- 
son and  the  reaping  and  the  harvesting  oi  the  autumn  crop. 
The  time  of  tuhm  kishdn  is  determined  by  the  rising  of  the 
constellation  catted  Takhi-d^ulatrndn  (the  Great  Bear),  and 
it  only  lasts  for  the  months  of  October  and  November.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  the  constellation,  embankments  arc 
repaired  and  ploughing  begun.  If  fardpi  showers  fall,  wheat 
and  barley,  which  constitute  the  principal  spring  crops,  are 
sown  in  K6ch  in  the  6rst  week  of  November  when  alt  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  appear  in  the  evening.  But 
sowings  can  take  place  as  late  as  the  end  of  December.  In 
Kolwa  and  Panjgdr,  owing  to  the  colder  climate,  wheat  and 
barley  are  sown  in  October,  about  fifteen  to  twenty  days  ear- 
lier than  in  Kech,  and  the  har\esl  is  reaped  about  ten  days 
later.  The  reaping  of  the  spring  crop  {jopd^\  takes  place 
between  Zithij  and  Muharram  (15th  of  March  to  1 5th  of  April  1. 

The  ordinary  season  for  katHU  sowings  or  the  kharifcs^^ 
is  between  the  end  of  February  and  of  March,  but  the  princi- 
pal autumn  crop*  of  sohro  ^AiidropoffiH  sor^Aum)  is  largely 
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sown  in  dry  crop  lands,  and  here  sowings  may  take  place  at  AcRictL- 
9Mf  time  between  the  close  of  February  and  the  end  of  July,  was. 
whenever  rain  falls.   The  harvest  is  leathered  from  90  to  100 
days  after  sowing',  and  the  latest  sowing's  are  reaped  at  the 
end  of  October,  at  the  rising^  of  Suh61,  which  heralds  the 
close  of  the  cr-aht  harvest. 

This  is  the  most  anxious  time  for  the  cultivator  whose 
hopes  are  centred  in  the  rnAn?  crop  and  the  bashsAdni  rain  by 
which  it  is  cultivated,  for,  next  to  the  date,  so^  is  the 
principal  staple  food  of  the  country.  If  by  g'ood  tuck  his 
lands  are  filled  by  the  sar-bushsJunn,  he  sows  his  crop  and 
comes  to  Kcch  to  enjoy  the  dnu'ti  with  a  quiet  mind,  for  he 
is  certain  of  two  crops  from  his  single  sowing.  But  if  there 
is  no  early  rainfall,  he  must  stick  to  his  land  in  the  hope  of 
a  later  fall. 

In  irrigated  lands  rice  and  mrmt,  the  variety  of  Audropo- 

gOH  sorghum  grown  under  irrigated  lands,  are  sown  immedi> 
ately  after  j'opdz  and  are  reaped  at  the  same  time  as  the 

gatherins^  ot  the  date  fruit. 

The  following  are  the  chief  crops  produced  at  each  har- 
vest : — 

I     Autnma  crop,  (fiarma  kithdr 

I  .  r  kishdr.-) 


Sprini^cropb  iTHhrnkiskdnw 
p«MhkisA4r.) 


Irrigated 

land. 
(0  Wheal. 
(•)  Barle}-. 

(4)  Lucerne  (j.>a 
a  small 

scale  ) 

(fin  a  amall 

(b)  Tobacco  (on 
a  small 
scale.) 


Unirrlg'ated 

land. 
(1}  VV  ileal. 
CO  Barley. 


Irrigated 

•  land, 
(i)  Kice. 
C>)  Zurrttl. 


(j)  ArzuH{Pani-  i  (^3)  Colton  Con  a 


Cttm  milia- 
«r«m.) 


UnSrrigated. 

land. 
Ci)  Sohro,  mixed 
crop  Inelud- 


!»mall  scale.)  Sohro  [And- 
(4)  Garden  and  ropogon 


%-egetable 
produce. 


sorghum.) 

C*>   iydsh  (P/ia- 
stoius  mun- 

(rj  Pnrtmish 

(PAaseolus 

aamfti/b* 

lius.) 

id)  Afdk  i2t« 

(«)  Melons, 

{/)  Water  me. 

Ions,  and 
(f)  Cotton. 
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a.    February...  Zi  fUda 


The  Arabian  calendar  is  followed  in  Makrdo  and  the  names 
of  the  corresponding-  months  in  the  English  calendar  are 
those  of  1903.  The  table  exhibits  the  operations  usually 
performed  ia  each. 

Englbh.  VamBoilBr,       .   Operatioii*  performed. 

1.   January.  ...  ShawwAl.  ...      ...  A  month  of  leisure.  In 

irrigated  lands  fences 

of  the  fields,  etc.,  are 
repaired.  Embank- 
ments of  Linirrly^afed 
lands  are  repaired  and 
fields  ploughed. 
...  In  irrigated  lands  rice 
and  surrat  fields  are 
ploughed,  manured 
and  prepared.  If 
there  lias  been  rain, 
early  sowings  for  the 
autumn  crop  take 
place  in  unirrigated 
land. 

...  The  impreg-nation  of 
the  date  trees  begins; 
rice  and  surrat  are 
sown.  Reaping  of  the 
spring  crop  begins  in 
irrigated  and  unirri* 
gated  areas. 
...  Tlie  spring  harvest 
completed;  surra* 
seedlings  transplant- 
ed  in  Panjgiir.  The 
embankments  of  the 
unirrigated  lands  are 
repaired  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  sar-bash' 
shdm  raiu. 


3.    March     ...  Zi>hijja 


4.  April 


Mubarram... 


•  Transplantation  o( murrai  McdliiiKS  ooljr  takes  place  in  Paojgilr. 
In  iCteb  surrat  is  lown  as  any  other  crop. 
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Bogllib.  Vmiacalar.        Operations  peff«riiMd.  Aobicul- 

5.  May       ...  S«f4ur   In  irrigated  areas  the  tu«b. 

popul  il "on  g-oes  into 
camp  under  their  date 
groves  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  date 
crop  and  attend  to  the 
rice,  and  surrat  culti- 
vation. In  unirrig-at- 
ed  lands  the  cultivator 
is  busy  with  the  sow- 
ing of  Pasha  or  late 
kharif  crop.  Rice 
seedllntr.s  are  trans- 
planted. 

6.  *  June       ...  Rabi-til-awwal    ...  From  the  aoth  of  June 

to  about  the  end  of 

October  is  the  busiest 
time  tor  a  cultivator 
of  irrigated  lands  both 
in  K^ch  and  Panjgi&r. 
He  is  occupied  in  g^a- 
therinif  and  storing- 
the  date  fruit  and  har- 
vesting the  autumn 
crops.  In  unirrigated 
lands  he  is  also  busy 
in  harvestinjc  'he  au- 
tumn crops  if  there 
has  been  any  rain  ; 
Otherwise  he  lives  in 
K^ch  or  Panjgiir,  en- 
joyinj,^  the  dmen,  en- 
gaged in  the  transport 
and  bartering  of  fish 
for  dates,  etc.,  and 
manufacturing  mats, 
sandals,    etc.,  which 

he  also  exchanges  for 

dates. 

•  The  exaci  U»tes  ot  ^uw ing  and  harvesting  ihe  autumn  cropcanoot 
be  Riven.  Sowinjfs  of  the  auiumo  crop  can  take  place  at  any  tine 
from  March  to  July  when  rain  falls,  and  iba  harvest  takes  place  from 
90  to  100  days  later. 
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English. 
7.  July 


Vernacular. 
Rabi-ul-dkhir 


Operations  pfrformed. 
...  Same   as  June. — The 


dmin  or  date  harvest 
is  in  full  swings* 

8.  Ausfiist    ...  Jam^i-iil-ftwwal ...        Do.  do. 

9.  Septemb«r..  Jamddt-uMkhir  ...  Same  as  June.~Cot- 

ton  is  feathered  in 
this  month  and  rice 
is  harvested. 

10.    October  ...  Rajab   In  irrigated  lands  the 


II.    November...  Shdbdn   The    sowing    of  the 


I  a.    December...  Ramazin  ...       ...  Operations  of  previous 

month  continued  and 

finished. 

The  busy  season  for  the   cultivator  of  unirrigated  land 
lasts  from  February  to  September.   No  sooner  are  ploughing 
operations  over  in  February  than  attention  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  wheat  and  barley  crop  which  is  ready  for  cutttng^  by  the 
beg^innin^  of  .April.  No  sooner  is  this  finished  than  some  part 
of  his  mixed  autumn  crop  of  mhro,  cotton,  mush  {Phaseolus 
mungo),  ffarmdsh  ( /'/msco/i/s  acoiu'/ifo/ins),  indk  (Zea  mays), 
melons  {('ucufuis  melo]  and  water  melons  i^Citruiius  vulgaris) 
is  ready  for  garnering,  and  this  continues  till  October  with 
the  exception  r»f  the  cotton,  picking:  of  which  continues 
till  the  end  of  November.    In  November  the  spring*  crop 
is  sown  and  from  this  time  the  cultivator  can  rest  To  the 
following   February.     On  the  other  hand  the  cviltivator  of 
irrigated  lands  is  always  busy,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
the  sowing  or  harvesting  of   his  crops,  he  is  busy  in 
manuring,  watering*  or  fencing  his  fields  or,  in  the  hardest 


fields  are  prepared  for 
the  spring  crop  sow- 
ings, and  unirrigated 
lands  are  ploughed 
in  expectation  of  the 
gud-bashshdm.  Cotton 
gathering*  continues. 


spnng  crop  com> 
mences.  Cotton  pick- 
ing is  finished. 
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job  of  all,  the  repairing  and  cleaning  of  the  sources  of  Agricll- 
irrigation.  tu»s. 

By  far  th«  most  important  crop  of  the  country  is  the  date,  Principal 
a  detailed  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
section.  Amon^  cereals,  snrrat,  the  local  name  for  judri  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  is  largely  cultivated  both  in  dry 
crop  and  irrig^ated  areas,  and  ot  other  food  g^rains,  wheat, 
barley  and  rice,  come  next  in  order.  Except  at  Panjgiir, 
wheat  is  mostly  sown  in  irrigated  lands,  but  owing  to  the 
number  of  the  date  trees  on  such  lands  the  produce  is  insigf- 
nificant,  and  hence  wheat  bread  is  considered  a  luxury.  It  is 
only  in  unusually  good  years,  which  occur  very  rarely,  that  a 
harvest  of  wheat  is  obtained  from  dry  crop  tracts.  Barley 
ts  grown  everywhere  in  small  quantities  except  Ko!wa, 
of  which  locality  it  forms  practically  the  only  spring  crop. 
Rice  is  grown  only  In  irrigated  lands  in  K^ch,  Tump,  Piddrk, 
Bul6da  and  Panjgiir,  etc. 

No  oil-seeds  are  grown  except  sesamum  [kuHchit^  and  this 
only  in  very  small  quantities  and  no  oil  is  extracted  from  it. 
Of  fibres,  the  only  one  plant  grown  is  cotton. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  crops  may  be  mentioned  mash 
[Phascolus  mtins*o),  parmdsh  {P/iascolns  aconiii/olins),  mdk 
{Zea  uuivs),  melons  {Cucumts  )>iiio)  and  water  melons  (OV- 
ruilus  vulgaris)  which  are  grown  in  dry  crop  areas  mixed 
with/Mffn*.     A  mixed  crop  is  also  obtained  from  irrigated 
lands  consisting  of  hdnkUnk,  and  pinddl  (Ipomaea  haiatas) 
and  niging  {Lens  eseulenttt).  Little  attention  is  given  to  vege- 
table cultivation;  a  few  pumpkins  and  brinjals  being  produced 
in  Kcch  and  some  turnips  in  Panigur  but  they  are  only  grown 
tor  private  use.    Arsuji  is  grown  as  a  food  grain  in  Kappar, 
a  ri'jr  in  tiuldncli  ;  elsewhere  it  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale 
as  a  fodder  crop. 

The  generic  term  applied  to  Andro^egwt  sorghum  in  Makrin  supic-iood » 
is  Murmt,  but  the  use  of  this  word  has  gradually  become  R^ains,  judH 

..^j^..    ^        J       ....        ..     .      ...       .     .      (local  name 

restricted  to  that  produced  m  irrigated  land,  while  wAfv  is  aurrator 

the  word  used  for  a  different  variety  which  is  grown  in  dry 
crop  areas.  Znrrat  is  white  in  colour  and  the  grain  is 
bigger  than  sohro,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  water; 
loArv  on  the  other  hand  bears  a  reddish  grain  and  requires 
ess  water. 
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AoncvL*      Repairs  to  the  embankments  of     sohro  fields  are  begun 
TUKE.      ^  soon  as  the  spring  crop  is  sown.    Embanked  fields  are 

^vattoii!**  called  band  and  the  embankments  ispand.  The  embank- 
ments are  made  with  the  broad  plank  harrow  shod  with  iron 
called  arin  or  ken,  3^  feet  lon^-  and  2  feet  broad.  Some 
of  the  bands  enclose  large  tracts  of  land  and  those  in 
Kolwa  and  Kulinch  especially  are  famous  for  the  sise  of 
tiielr  embankments.  Ploughing  (  shomtag  or  langdr  kamt^) 
follows  ;  the  clods  are  broken  and  the  surface  levelled  with 
the  help  of  the  log^  called  mare  or  mdlag,  which  is  6  feet 
long,  I  foot  broad,  and  about  6  inches  thick. 

The  cultivator  now  only  has  to  await  the  rain  or  Hoods. 
If  his  embankments  receive ^o^^  pur,  i.e.,  one  filling,  he  consi- 
ders himself  repaid  for  all  bis  labour ;  if  they  receive  do  pur, 
or  two  fillings,  he  is  more  than  repaid  ;  but  if  the  number  of 
fillings  reaches  three  (sehpur)  all  occurring  at  proper  inter- 
vals his  cup  of  c^-ood  fortune  overflows.  Half  filling-s  are 
termed  kand'O'kabel,  which  means  the  watering  of  the  depres- 
sions and  trenches  which  lie  round  the  fields  at  the  foot  of  the 
embankments.  If  the  field  is  filled  to  three-quarters,  it  is 
called  shapch-^gwoM, 

Fields  which  have  received  a  watering  from  the  winter 
rains  are  sown  from  the  ist  of  February  up  to  the  15th  of 
March.  This  is  called  the  mdhalau,  or  early  sowinij.  and  is 
the  best  original  season  for  sowing  sohro.  Such  sowings 
always  produce  a  crop,  but  a  second  pur,  when  the  seed  has 
sprouted,  gives  an  excellent  return.  Subsequent  sowings, 
known  as  pashi  or  pashtt  can  take  place  up  to  July,  but 
the  produce  is  not  so  great.  The  stalks  of  pasht  sowing, 
moreover,  are  liable  to  give  colic  to  cattle  if  eaten  green. 

After  reccivini,'-  a  pur,  the  field  is  left  untouched  for  a  week 
to  allow  the  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture,  after  which  it  is 
namb  or  moist.  Ploughing  follows  ;  this  is  generally  double 
( do-dast'langdr  ) ;  if  single,  the  ploughing  is  close  and  both 
ends  of  the  furrows  are  double-ploughed  as  the  share  does 
not  penetrate  deep  at  the  sides.  No  smoothing  is  done. 
Sowing  is  done  with  the  drill  [kapntao-)  owing  to  the  great 
heat  and  to  ensure  that  the  seed  goes  deep  enough  to  receive 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture.  Sowing  with  the  drill  is 
known  as  polity  but  a  drill  woven  from  dwarf  palm  called 
kapdtag-  is  used  instead  of  the  wooden  drill,  usual  elsewhere. 
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Sowing  broadcast  is  known  as  sar  chand  or  shdnk  dayag  and  Aoricul* 
is  generally  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  spring  crops.  Not  only  Tvai. 

but  cotton*  «M<£fA«  parmdsk,  ntakf  melons  and  water 
melons  are  generally  sown  in  the  same  iield  ar.d  are  reaped 

in  succession  as  soon  as  thev  nre  ripe.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season  the  sprouts  ( ///  )  car  in  ten  or  twelve  davs. 
but  if  the  weather  is  milder  and  warmer,  in  four  to  six  days. 
After  fourteen  days  when  the  plant  is  3  inches  high  the  crop 
is  sakft  and  in  a  month  when  it  becomes  level  with  the 
furrows  it  is  pal-^darrich.  Just  before  the  ear  appears  the 
plant  '\s  gabb.  The  crop  when  in  ear  is  hoshag^  and  pug-shdn 
when  the  beard  appears  in  the  ears,  and  while  the  grain  is 
still  milky,  \t '\s  shi rag  or  kohn I .  The  grain  is  ready  for  the 
mill  within  twenty  days  from  the  ear  becoming  hoshag. 
When  being  harvested  (  ron  )  the  ears  are  first  cut  off  the 
stalks  after  which  the  latter  are  cut  about  3  inches  above 
the  ground.  The  kamb  is  left  in  the  field  to  dry  and  the 
ears  are  taken  to  the  threshinq;  floor  called  johdn-ja  or  johdn- 
ddn  where  they  are  turned  se\  eral  times  a  day  with  the  two- 
pronged  fork  ( do-shdha  or  jamko  )  or  with  the  five-pronged 
fork  ( pamhdn )  for  about  four  days. 

Threshing  is  done  by  three  methods*  mm,  kuui  and  Thrashing. 
hopag-o-mushag.  The  first  is  that  usual  in  India,  viz.,  by 
trampling ;  the  second  is  done  with  the  heavy  beam  which 
is  (Irayfs^ed  over  the  ears  ;  and  the  third  is  done  with  the  flail. 
Tlie  second  way  is  usu;iily  confined  to  wheat  and  barley 
crops  ;  and  the  third  to  millets,  nuis/t,  etc. 

The  implement  used  in  winnowing  is  the  wooden  spade,  Wlnoowingr 
called  kdsag  or  hamhm  with  which  the  grain  and  chaiF  are 
thrown  in  the  air.  Winnowing  is  called  dr-dayag  and  is 
always  done  in  the  afternoon  since  the  Ja/ili  Q-icuf  springs  up 
at  that  time  and  continues  till  evenini^.  The  chalV  is  called 
pug  and  the  grain  ddn.  The  grain,  when  housed,  is  put 
into  large  bags  woven  from  dwarf  palm  called  pdt.  The 
respectability  and  social  status  of  a  person  is  determined  by 
the  dimensions  and  number  of  his  pdts ;  the  local  proverb 
has  it  that  the  post  of  Kauhdd  of  Dasht  depends  on  the  pdi. 
In  Zdmurdn  and  the  khushkdbas  of  Panjgur  the  grain  is 
stored  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  called  ittrm. 

Mdhaiau  judri  is  sown  between  February  and  Alarcii  Judri  sow- 
and  harvested  in  May  and  June.     Later  or  pashU  sowings,  '"^* 
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Aomievir  between  April  and  July,  depend  entirely  on  the  rain,  the  crop 
beinsr  harvested  withiQ  90  to  100  days  from  the  date  of 
sowing^.    A  mahakut  crop  of  which  receives  a  second 

watering^  from  the  sar-bashshdm  or  -uirr-dp  between  the 
times  when  the  plant  is  pal-c-dnr-rcch  ;ind  s^nbb,  not  only 
produces  a  splendid  crop  at  the  first  reaping,  but  ensures 
three  harvests.  Hence  garr-dp  is  regarded  by  the  culti- 
vators as  pure  gold.  For  after  the  first  crop  [ntdtddr  or 
madddr)  has  been  harvested  in  May  or  June,  new  sprouts 
appear  which  will  produce  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  to  be  cut 
in  August  {fcjdr).  The  third  cuttint^  takes  place  in  October 
(doimi  Ujjdr)  unless  cotton  lias  been  sown  in  the  same  field 
when  the  roots  are  stubbed  up  after  the  second  cutting. 

Pashti  cultivation  usually  produces  only  a  small  outturn 
owing*  to  the  evaporation  caused  by  the  hot  sun  at  the  time 
when  the  crop  is  sown.  With  a  second  watering,  however,  it 
gives  a  moderate  return.  Sometimes  it  withers  up  altogether 
in  indifferent  soil.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  condi* 
tions  it  is  never  a  favourite  with  the  cultivator,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  small  outturn,  hut  because  it  prevents  him 
enjoyint^  the  dnicn  season  in  Kech  or  Panii,'ur. 

Crop  area  in      In  the  alluvial  lands,  known  as  bugy  along  the  banks  of 
*^vaUey!'*'    ****  Dasht  river,  the  cultivator,  though  certain  both  of  a  good 
spring  and  autumn  crop,  has  an  anxious  time,  for  a  high 
flood  is  liable  to  carry  away  everything  he  has  sown.  He 

watches  the  hills  towards  Kcch  and  Buldda,  therefore,  with 
his  lu-art  in  his  mouth,  for  a  storm  in  that  quarter  may  mean 
his  destruction. 

Judri  in  Zitrtat,   a  variety  of  whro  which  is  peculiar  to  sid/idp 

"^laods**'  because  it  requires  more  water,  is  unlike  sohro  inasmuch 
as  its  seed  time  and  harvest  are  fixed.  The  earliest  crop  is 
called  ItwdruA,  from  the  fact  that  it  ripens  at  the  time  of  the 
/xWrwind,  and  is  sown  in  March  or  .\:  r i!.  Immediately  after 
the  reaping'  of  the  spring-  crop  and  in  the  same  fields  which 
were  under  wheat,  barley  or  beans.  Harvest  takes  place  at 
the  beginning  of  July  and  a  second  crop  is  obtained  in 
September.  Mostly  li-wdruk  is  cultivated  in  KaUtuk, 
NisirdbdLd,  Nodiz  and  Churbulc. 

The  next  mtrrai  crop  is  called  gzvar^oM ;  it  is  a  favourite 
with  the  cultivators  of  K^ch  and  Tump.   There  are  three 
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sowings  ;  that  sown  at  «nd  of  May  or  the  b^nnin|r  of  Aoaicui.* 
June  is  called  kd^pin  htUiy  from  the  fact  that  the  half  ripe 

dates  are  in  rang  at  this  time  and  squirrels  and  birds  knock 
down  much  of  the  fruit.  The  crop  is  harvested  at  the  end  of 
September.  The  second  sowing  lakes  place  at  tlie  end  of 
June  and  the  crop  is  reaped  at  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
called  nokna,  because  the  date  fruit  is  just  ripcning^  when  it 
is  sown.  The  third  sowtog  is  known  as  dtshidri  bur  as  the 
dSuA/kirf  date  is  ready  for  gfatherin^  when  it  is  sown.  This 
is  sown  in  .\ai^ust  and  ripens  by  the  1 5th  of  December. 

Zttrrat  in  K6ch  is  sown  broadcast.  The  field  is  first 
watered  and  then  douhK-  plo'ii^'hed  and  lett  ready  tor  the 
crop  which  the  husbanUmun  intends  to  till.  Before  sowing, 
he  manures  the  field  and  then  irrigates  it.  The  seed  is  then 
put  in  and  a  double  ploug'hing,  followed  by  smoothing*  with 
the  marg,  takes  place.  The  different  stages  of  the  crop  are 
the  same  as  in  dry  crop  land. 

If  the  crop  is  uneven,  the  plants  in  the  thicker  parts  are  Waieringw 
first  transplanted  to  the  thinner  (d^is/  inn].  Subsequent 
watering's  take  place  weekly.     Zttrrat  matures  in  1 10  10  i.:o 
days  or  some  three  weeks  later  than  sohro, 

A  different  system  is  followed  in  Z^murin  and  Pan^r, 
where  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  small  bed,  and  the  plants,  when 
6  inches  hit,'^h,  arc  transplanted  to  the  fields.  They  are 
usually  set  at  intervals  of  one  foot,  but  \i\  good  fields  the 
distance  is  2  feet  as  this  affords  plenty  of  room  for  the 
plants  to  grow.  Waterings  take  place  fortnightly  owing 
to  the  cooler  climate  and  the  crop  matures  about  a  month 
later  than  in  K^ch. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  weeding  called  lad-o^ieh.  In 
unirrirjatcd  areas,  w  hen  the  lands  are  ploughed,  the  weeds 
are  collected  and  burnt  when  dry.  In  irrigated  land  the 
Murrat  is  occasionally  weeded  when  in  ear.  Tobacco  fields 
are  also  cleaned  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  but  other 
crops  are  not  weeded  at  all. 

The  varieties  of  aurrat  and  sohro  locally  recognised 
include  kcchi  stirrnt,  pashsftnmasr  surrnf,  hor  sohro  and  putto 
sohro.  Kechi  eurrat  is  peculiar  to  Kecb,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
soArdap,  the  grain  of  which  is  spotted  red  near  the  base. 
The  rest  of  the  grain  is  white.  It  is  most  widely  sown  in 
irrigated  lands  of  the  K^ch  ntdiat. 


ZumU  cuiti* 
vation  in 

Zimurin  and 
Panjgdr. 


Weeding. 


Varieties. 
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AoBiciiu  I^tthshdmag  is  peculiar  to  Tump  sub-n^ttto/.  Its  ear  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  that  of  kiehi  wrrai,  but  the  colour  and  the 
size  of  the  gram  are  the  same.    Like  iSchi  surrat  it  is  of 

two  kinds,  sohrdap  and  isp^tdap.  The  grain  of  the  sohro 
sown  in  dry  crop  areas  is  reddish  and  the  grain  is  smaller  in 
size  than  k^chi  eurrat.  Sohro  is  of  two  kinds,  bor  or  brown 
and  puUo  or  hairy.  The  former  is  cultivated  everywhere 
except  in  Kolwa  where  pwUo  is  grown.  Fntto  is  lighter  in 
colour,  but  the  grain  is  larger  than  that  of  hor.  Both  kinds 
of  sohro  have  a  peculiar  sweet  stalk  which  is  eaten  like 
sugarcane.  Among-  varieties  which  are  less  extensively 
distributed  may  be  mentioned,  the  maBart'hosh  of  Zamurdn 
which  possesses  a  very  big  ear  as  its  name  implies.  Its 
grain  is  large  and  light  in  colour  but  with  a  black  spot  at  the 
base.  Three  numoH'Aosh  ears,  the  Zimurinis  say,  suffice 
for  a  guest  and  his  horse.  Ears  weighing  seer  are  said 
to  have  been  grown.  The  stalk  is  hard  and  strong-  and 
is  only  used  for  forage  when  green  ;  when  dry  it  is  burnt 
as  fuel. 

Pa^iko  or  dwarf,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  a  sub-variety  of 
masatt'hosh,  the  only  difference  being  that  its  stalk  is  much 
shorter.  LdAior,  which  is  widely  grown  in  Panjgdr,  is  said 
to  resemble  mmtanMhosh,  but  its  ear  bends  downwards  when 

it  is  ripe. 

Of  all  tliese  varieties  soliro  is  the  most  important.     It  is 
the  only  kind  uliich  is  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
export,  and  it  is  used  not  only  for  human  consumption  but 
as  fodder  for  animals  also. 
DiiMMS.  worst  forms  of  diseases  in  the  judri  are  hi- 

ddnnsn  or  grainles-sness,  and  isf^'^f-felk.  BC'ddnagi  results 
in  the  ears  holding^  no  y^rain.  It  appears  as  the  ears 
are  ripening  and  the  cultivators  attribute  it  to  the  wind, 
known  as  sar-gn'dt,  which,  they  allege,  causes  small  insects, 
r«sembling  gnats,  to  be  generated  in  the  ears,  which  eat 
away  the  milky  substance  of  the  grain.  The  second  crop  of 
the  mdhaiau  and  the  pashti  sowings  are  considered 
to  be  specially  liable  to  it.  If  a  ^rich  wind  springs  up 
after  the  crop  has  been  attacked,  a  part  of  the  produce 
is  saved ;  otherwise  an  attack  results  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop.  Once  it  has  begun,  it  spreads  very 
rapidly  and  is  said  to  attack  single  stalks  growing  by 
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thMiMlves.  hpMi0t  attacks  the  crop  it  is  gabb^  turn- 
'mg  the  leaves  white  and  drying*  up  the  stalks.  Neither  its 
cause  nor  a  remedy  is  known.     Unlike  bi-Mnagixt  does  not 

attack  the  crop  wholesale. 

Both  diseases  are  said  to  occur  periodically,  be-ddtmgi 
occurring^  once  in  six  or  seven  years  and  ispit-ldk  every 
four  or  five  years. 

As  the  staple  food  grain  of  the  country,  jiUtri  is  generally 
made  into  cakes  and  eaten  with  fish  or  with  lag^ati  dates. 
Sometimes  all  three  are  eaten  at  the  same  time.  It  is  also 
consumed  with  milk  and  its  preparations.  In  irrig'ated 
areas  where  rice  is  grown,  the  flour  of  both  grains  is  mixed 
and  made  into  cakes,  the  combination  being  said  to  produce 
a  peculiarly  good  flavour. 

When  half  ripe  the  grain  is  boiled  in  milk  by  the  well-to- 
do  or  in  water  by  the  poor,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt,  is  eaten  with  great  relish. 

It  is  the  usual  grain  ration  for  cattle  ikadim)  and  if  mixed 
with  laghati  dates  and  i^iven  to  horses  and  camels,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  fattening. 

chaff  called  karmb  is  a  favourite  food  with  all  live- 
stock but  especially  camels,  which  it  fattens  wonderfully. 

The  stalks,  both  green  and  dry,  are  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  ;  camels  and  horses  do  best  on  the  i^rccn  stalks.  The 
roots  and  the  stalks  of  the  tiuuan'hosh  in  Zdmurdn  are  used 
as  fuel. 

Wheat  is  cultivated  both  in  dry  crop  and  irrigated  lands. 
In  the  former  it  can  only  be  successfully  grown  when  suitable 
rainfall  occurs.   Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in  Kolwa,  as  it  is 

said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  there  to  a  disease  called  dard  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later.  It  is  also  not  cultivated 
in  irrigated  lands  in  Panjgiir,  o'vinlf  to  the  absence  of  light 
and  air  caused  by  the  numerous  date  trees,  but  its  place  is 
taken  by  barley. 

In  K^h,  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  fields,  on  which  the 
date  trees  stand,  and  as  they  are  not  so  closely  planted,  as 
in  Panjgiir,  a  crop  is  generally  obtained,  though  the  yield  is 
insisrnificant.  The  few  irrig'ated  latuK  on  which  there  are 
DO  date  trees,  especially  tho'^e  in  Juhuk,  ivalatuk,  Nisir^bdd 
and  Tump,  cover  so  small  an  area  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  special  notice. 
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Mand  is  the  best  Jcnown  locality  for  the  production  of 
whMt  and  a  single  flood  in  the  dry  crop  lands  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  excellent  crops. 

The  wheat  produced  in  the  country  is  insufficient  for  local 

requirements  and  has  hitherto  had  to  be  imported  for  the 
few  levies  with  the  nasim  *'  Gnlla-o-gosht"  or  wheat  bread 
and  meat  are  quite  a  luxury  to  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Wheat  flour  is  imported  from  Kardchi  and  grain  comes  via 
Misbkti  in  Khdrin  and  from  SarawAn. 

The  Belds  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  are  called 
gallai  dagnr.  They  are  ploutjhed  as  soon  as  the  last  wheat 
crop  is  on  the  j^'^round  and  are  after%vards  left  till  the  date 
crop  has  been  picked,  unless  surrai  is  cultivated  in  them  in 
the  interval.  After  the  date  harvest  a  second  ploughing^ 
takes  place,  and  at  tuhm  kuMUt  from  the  soth  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November,  the  field  is  watered  and  the  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  three  days  after  \\  hen  the  moisture  has  been 
absorbed.  Thi<;  is  succeeded  by  a  single  ploughing  and 
levellinif  with  the  beam. 

This  sowings  is  called  nuihulau.  Other  sowings,  called 
pasht  or  pashtit  can  take  place  up  to  December,  but  the 
produce  of  the  latter  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  seed  sprouts  four  to  se\en  days  after  sowing:  and  is 
then  /'//or  rttsta  ;  thirteen  days  later  it  is  sabz  and  about  3  to 
6  inches  hii^-^h  ;  within  the  next  twenty  days  the  plant  spreads 
becoming  chuk-o-indt  or  the  mother  and  sons  and  at  this  time 
the  first  watering  after  sowing  is  given  ;  a  second  watering 
follows  fourteen  to  eighteen  days  later  and  is  called  d&-4pag» 
When  knots  form  in  the  stalks,  fif^  or  sixty  days  after 
sowing,  the  crop  is  iir-o-pal  or  bog,  and  is  now  grazed  down 
{hithtmrdn  or  kah-wanin).  Xinety  days  after  sowing",  the 
crop  is  as  high  as  a  man's  knee  and  bei,^ins  to  swell  with  the 
ear  i^abb  or  Idpo)  and  a  month  later  begins  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. It  is  reaped  in  the  fifth  month  with  the  sickle,  the 
handfuls  {dderon)  being  collected  into  bundles  fit  for  a  man 
to  carry  igrdm)  and  so  transported  to  the  threshing  floor. 

The  only  difference  in  the  system  of  cultivation  in  dry  crop 
lands  is  the  use  of  the  kapdiiiif  or  drill.  The  capacity  of  the 
soil  of  these  dry  crop  tracts  lor  retaining  moisture  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  a  Held  which  received  irrigation  so  early 
in  the  year  as  February,  is  ploughed  down  and  levelled,  and 
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is  kept  for  sowing  in  the  following  October  and  November. 
The  same  system  is  followed  with  fields  receiving  the 
summer  rainfall ;  and  a  crop  so  sown  is  assured,  but  will  be 
of  excellent  quality  if  it  receives  moisture  durini^  the  first 
sixty  days  of  its  >,'^rowth.  The  alluvial  lands  formed  by  the 
bunds  in  the  Rakhshdn  river  are  regarded  as  the  best  dry 
crop  tract  for  wheat. 

The  generic  term  for  wheat  is  galia  ;  and  its  varieties  are 
known  as  mAi^ag^  and  chinA^  which  are  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  K^ch  valley  and  pandro  or  ptuhmak^  which 
are  commonest  in  BuUda,  Zdmurdn  and  Paiijtrv'ir  ;  another 
kind  is  dahak  which  is  grown  in  Panjt;^ur.  The  colour  of 
both  mcitosha^  and  chirok  wheat  is  red  but  the  latter  is  some- 
what darker  than  the  former.  Mdtoshao-  is  famous  for  the 
size  of  its  grain.  It  is  'cultivated  only  on  a  limited  scale, 
as  it  is  easily  affected  by  dard,  Chirok  is  considered  the 
variety  indigenous  to  Makrin  and  the  grain  is  very  small 
except  in  Panjgi'ir.  It  is  much  appreciated  for  its  flavour 
and  sweetness,  and  is  popular  for  -parching  when  green 
{tdpaganA  nit/s/inj^).  It  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste  and  in  Panj- 
gur  and  other  localities  is  sown  in  equal  proportions  w  ith  other 
varieties.  Pa/iaro  is  the  largest  wheat  grown  in  the  country 
and  is  lighter  in  colour  and  rounder  in  shape  than  the  others. 
Bread  made  from  it,  however,  is  not  so  sweet  as  that  made 
from  chirok,  nor  so  nutritious  as  that  made  from  dahak. 
Dahak  rcKcmbles  chirok  but  is  !arq"er  and  vellower  in 
colour.  Locally  ii  is  considered  the  equal  of  Mastung  wheat 
in  taste  and  quality  but  is  believed  to  be  even  more 
nutritions* 

The  only  disease  to  which  wheat  is  liable  is  dnni  of  which 
a  mention  has  already  been  made.  It  generally  attacks  the 
crop  at  the  time  when  it  is  coming  into  ear*  causing  the 
stalks  to  collapse  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of '*  pain,"  whence 
its  name.  The  stalk  then  shrivels  and  the  ear  is  lost.  Its 
visitations  are  either  temporary  and  restricted,  or  general 
and  extensive.  The  former  are  said  to  occur  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  years  but  the  damage  done  is  slight ;  the  latter 
sometimes  damage  tivo-thirds  of  the  total  crop. 

Within  living  memorj-,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  an 
attack  of  dard  occurred  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  so 
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extensive  and  virulMt  that  the  people  set  fire  to  their  fields 

which  were  just  ripening:.  The  disease  abo  attacks  rice. 
This  crop  in  Pi'dc-irk  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and  lost 
for  four  successive  seasons  up  to  igor.  The  only  remedy 
known  to  the  people  is  the  application  of  the  dried  and 
powdered  blood  of  sheep  and  goats  which  have  been  killed 
on  the  festival  of  the  Id-wt-mdta. 

Dry  crop  lands  are  not  manured  at  all  and  very  little 
manure  is  used  in  irrigated  land.  It  is  not  usual  for  any 
to  be  carried  to  the  fields  and  put  into  It  but  about  the  close 
of  the  aW«  season  when  all  the  nomads  descend  with 
their  flocks  to  the  shahruidn,  the  cultivator  arranges  with 
the  flockowners  to  let  his  flock  sleep  in  each  wheat  held 
for  a  week.  The  consideration  generally  takes  the  shape 
of  iaghaU  dates.  The  system  is  known  as  mrdnkin  or 
surface-manuring:. 

Barley  is  g-rown  on  the  same  lines  as  wheat  both  in 
irrigated  and  unirrigated  land,  and  is  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Kolwa  where  it  flourishes  wondcriuily.  Instances 
are  quoted,  in  which,  fields  which  received  a  watering 
in  March  while  the  ripe  barley  crop  was  still  standing,  have 
been  prepared  for  the  next  barley  crop  as  soon  as  the 
standing  crop  was  har\'cstcd  and  have  yielded  a  fair  crop, 
without  further  rain,  twelve  months  later.  Crops  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  watering  received  in 
January,  on  which  the  seed  was  sown  in  November,  and  the 
harvest  reaped  in  the  following  March.  A  second  watering, 
after  thb  seed  has  sprouted  ensures  a  crop.  When  the 
plants  are  at  the  proper  stage,  they  are  grased  down  or 
cut  back  for  nearly  a  month  to  prevent  the  crop  from 
being  attacked  by  dard.  So  luxurious  is  the  growth, 
that  the  husbandmen  say  that  the  part  which  has  been 
cut  one  day  is  level  with  the  rest  the  day  following.  If 
the  Kolwa  barley  fields  receive  a  second  flood,  the  news 
quickly  spreads  to  K6ch  and  Panjgur,  whence  the  Kolwa 
cultivators  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  their  dates  during 
the  dmcn,  and  creditors  and  traders  go  hurrying  to  Kohva 
for  the  harvest,  while  caravans  come  from  B^la  for  the 
grain. 

Barley  is  made  into  leavened  cakes  and  is  also  used  as  the 
grain  ration  for  animals. 
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Barley  and  wheat  Mtlni  is  called  Hpar  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  other  crops,  called  pugy  and  is  stored  as  fodder 

for  all  animals.  The  Makrin  camel,  however,  does  not  eat 
straw  as  do  those  in  oth^r  parts  of  Baluchistdn. 

Rice  is  the  most  important  autumn  crop  in  irrig-ated 
tracts  and  next  to  judri  forms  the  staple  food  grain  of 
the  people  in  tite  localities  where  it  is  grown.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  also  an  enormous  amount  of 
manure ;  it  is  in  fact  the  only  crop  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  manure  Is  used  in  Mnkran,  human  refuse,  dunqf, 
weeds  and  leaves  beint^  collected  for  the  purpose  throughout 
the  year.  It  has  been  classed  as  a  subsidiary  grain  crop  as 
it  is  peculiar  to  irrigated  localities  and  is  cultivated  on  a 
small  scale  compared  with  Judrif  wheat  or  barley. 

The  rice  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in  September. 

To  prepare  a  bed  for  sowing  rice,  a  double  ploughing  is 
first  required,  after  which  the  green  branches  of  kark 
{Caiotropis  gigantea\  are  put  into  it  to  lessen  the  heat  of 
the  soil.  If  no  >bint  is  available«  tobacco  stalks  or  a  plant 
called  kdkink  are  used  in  K^ch  and  the  branches  of  ispantdn 
and  eshark  in  Panjgur.  The  bed  is  now  filled  with  water 
and  the  branches  are  then  well  trampled  into  the  field,  a 
process  called  kark-O'dp  '  after  which  a  light  loi^  with  a  boy 
standing  on  il  is  drawn  through  it  by  two  men  to  make  the 
surface  level.  In  small  plots,  the  levelling  is  done  by  three 
or  four  men  working  together  with  their  hands. 

The  next  process  is  lurd-4-dar  kanag  which  consists  in 
changinfj-  the  muddy  water  by  opentni;^  the  dak  or  channel  of 
exit  and  lettinj^^  water  in  by  the  garruk  or  entrance  channel. 
This  being  done  the  field  is  filled  with  clean  water,  on  which 
the  seed  is  thrown  broadcast  and  which  goes  at  once  to 
the  bottom.  Care  is  now  taken  to  keep  the  field  constantly 
filled  with  about  3  inches  of  water.  Within  fifty^five  to 
sixty  days  of  sowing  the  crop  attains  a  height  of  about  a 
foot,  and  is  fit  for  transplantation.  Meanwhile  the  fields, 
to  which  the  plants  are  to  be  taken,  are  prepared  by  a 
double  dry  ploughing  (hushkiir)^  which  is  followed  by 
watering  and  ploughing  on  four  consecutive  days  while  the 
water  is  standing  in  the  fields  {shaidp  or  MMrtOdr),  Expert 
cultivators  assert  that  the  number  of  wet  ploughings  should 
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Agriccl-     be  fourteen  but  this  is  not  practicable.    Mtvt  both  the  dry 
and  wet  ploug^hing^s,  the  field  is  ready  for  transplantation 
{sarkdr)  and  the  farmyard  manure  which  has  been  collected 
in  the  intervals  on  the  embankments  is  now  put  in  with 
baskets  ;  to  this  are  added  the  green  branches  of  the 
tamarisk  after  which  the  field  is  left  for  a  fortnight.  The 
decomposition  of  the  manure  and  tamarisk  branches  causes 
a  horrible  stench,  which  pervades  the  irrigated  areas  at  dsis 
season.    The  worse  the  field  smells,  the  better  it  is  consi- 
dered for  rice  cultivation  and  those  fields  are  considered  the 
best  in  which  the  frogs  die  of  the  smeli.    At  the  end  of  a 
fortoig'ht  another  ploughing  takes  place  and  the  surfiice  is 
levelled,  after  which  transplantation  takes  place,  the  seed* 
ting  being  planted  in  tufts  called  fiiUa^  at  intervals  of  abottt 
i8  inches.    The  field  is  irrigated  and  a  fresh  supply  of  water 
is  admitted  every  three  or  four  days,  about  3  inches  of 
water  being  kept  continuously  in  the    held.    In  Panjgiir 
owing  to  the  greater  coldness  of  the  climate  water  is  only 
given  every  seven  days,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  remain 
standing  in  the  field  which,  however,  is  always  kept  muddy 
and  damp.    The  crop  matures  within  120  days  from  the 
time  of  transplantation. 

Varieties  of       Rice  irenerally  is  known  as  b rni j  -.xnd  hve  varieties  are  re- 
nce 

cognised,  viz.,  murgi,  Tuashbo  or  snkhun,  sidh^  ispet  and 
yUo^  Murgi  is  cultivated  principally  in  K^ch,  Tump,  Mand, 
Bul^a  and  Sdmi ;  it  is  generally  ground  into  flour  and  eaten 

as  bread  and  is  considered  second  only  to  wheat.    It  is  not 
considered  sufTiciontly  palatable  to  be  boiled   [  bat  ).  It 
differs  trom  other  \arieties  in  its  short,  fat  grain  and  thick 
ear.    It  requires  a  good  soil  and   a  constant  supply  of 
water.    Its  husk  is  yellow  and  the  grain  white.    Wanhbo  or 
sMun  is  little  cultivated  in  K^ch  and  its  neighbourhood 
but  a  moderate  amount  is  to  be  seen  in  Bul^da  and  it  is  the 
only  variety  grown  in  Panjt,n'ir.    It  is  good  for  boiling.  The 
grain  is  thinner  hut  longer  than  mtirnrf.     Its  husk  is  reddish 
in  colour.    In  Bulcda  it  grows  well  on  a  poor  soil  but  in 
Panjgur  it  is  SOwn  in  the  best  soil.    Here  it  only  requires 
watering  once  a  fortnight.    Sidh  is  only  grown  in  Pidirk, 
Jamak,  Gwarkop  and  Sjimi.    It  has  a  dark  husk  and  the 
grain  is  red,  and  is  made  into  bread,     hpet  is  grown  in  the 
same  localities  except  in  Simi.    It  has  a  reddish  husk  and 
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the  ^raiii  is  shorter  even  than  that  of  murgi.  Ktito  is  only 
itown  in  Zdmufiiti.  Its  name  means  "  bald,"  and  theabseoce 
of  a  beard  is  its  chief  characteristic. 

Like  wheat,  rice  is  liable  to  attacks  from  dard.  Rice  straw 
is  used  as  fodder  for  animals  but  contains  little  nourishment. 
It  is  not  made  into  bkttsa. 

As  already  mentioned,  several  miscellaneous  crops  are 
sown  with  so/iro,  viz.,  arsun,  melons  and  water  melons,  fftdsA, 
parmdsh,  tndk,  and  cotton.  The  first  and  last  will  be  de> 
scribed  separately. 

Melons  and  water  melons  ripen  at  the  same  lime  as  sohro, 
the  latter  being^  reaped  first.  The  melons  are  eaten  fre^ 
and  some  of  the  water  melons  are  stored.  A  Makrini  does 
not  itsually  wait  for  a  melon  to  ripen  before  eating  it. 
Makriin  melons  and  water  melons  are  wanting  both  in  sise 
and  taste.    The  stalks  are  used  as  camel  fodder. 

Mdsh  is  cultivated  as  a  subsidiary  crop  and  is  only  sown 
in  dry  crop  lands  with  Judri,  It  is  sown  broadcast  and  is 
reaped  a  month  after  the  sohro.  Threshing  is  done  with  the 
flul.  The  straw  is  called  »tdsh^i-pug  9XiA  makes  a  good 
camel  fodder.  The  green  plants  are  also  given  to  camels 
and  greedily  eaten. 

Mdsh  grain  is  generally  used  as  a  pulse  and  made  into  a 
stew  with  ghi  and  spices.  It  is  also  cooked  with  rice  by  the 
welUto-do,  a  combination  which  is  called  baf-e^mdsh* 

Mdk  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  md$h  but  is  not  all  reaped 
al  once  ;  the  pods  are  gathered  weekly  after  which  the  stalk 
is  reaped.  The  grain  is  also  made  into  a  stew,  but  the 
poor  generally  hoil  it  and  eat  it  with  salt.  The  straw  is 
used  as  a  camel  fodder. 

Parmdsht  known  in  India  as  moth^  ripens  a  fortnight  later 
than  mdsh  and  is  harvested  in  the  same  way.  It  is  chiefly 
sown  for  the  sake  of  its  fodder,  and  the  well-to-do  send  their 
riding  camels  to  the  dry  crop  tracts  to  be  fed  on  it,  as  it  is 
very  fattening. 

The  varieties  cultivated  in  Makrin  are  of  two  kinds,  iiiulk 
orindigenous,  SLtxdgarruki,  J/if/A/ ripens  earlier,  but  the  plant 
does  not  attain  the  bushy  growth  of  garruAi,  The  latter  has 
a  broader  leaf  and  keeps  green  to  the  end  of  September.  Its 
pods  are  not  so  liable  to  be  eaten  by  birds  as  is  the  case  with 
the  m/i/At  variety,  as  they  are  hidden  among  the  leaves. 
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AoiticVL>        Parmdsh  grain  i??  made  into  a  stew  and  is  also  boiled  and 
WWI,        eaten  with  the  addition  of  salt.  If  is  considered  very  fatteniog^ 

if  given  boiled  with  dates  to  horses  and  camels. 
Afaam.        Anmn  can  be  grown  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Natir 
Kbin  I  of  KalAt  is  siUd  to  have  expressed  amasement  as  to 
how  the  people  of  Makrin  obtained  a  livelihood  after  he  had 

burnt  all  their  crop?;  at  eacli  of  his  nine  expeditions,  and  was 
told  that  their  sowint;  was  urcun  which  ripens  within  two  or 
two  and  a  quarter  mouths  ol  sowing.  It  is  generally  sown 
in  thm  autuoio,  but  is  also  sown  with  so^m  in  the  summert 
and  in  this  case  is  reaped  just  as  the  /udri  comes  into  ear. 
If  cultivated  as  a  spring  crop  it  is  sown  by  itself  and  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  wheat  or  baii^.  Only  a  very 
small  quantity  is  occasionally  grown  In  irrig-ated  Imds 
{stdhdp)  and  the  crop  may  be  said  to  be  petuli  ir  to  kkushkaba. 
K.uliinch,  and  especially  the  Kappar  res  in  Kuiinch,  is  best 
known  for  anun  cultivation. 

The  grain  is  ground  and  made  into  bread,  which,  how- 
ever. Is  dry  and  constipating.  Juari  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it.    ArsniH  is  also  crushed  and  boiled. 

riiL  plant  is  i^'^iven  green  to  animals  and  the  dry  straw  is 
also  used  as  todder. 
Miveeilnne-      Among  miscellaneous  crops  sown  in  die  autumn  HtukUmk 
°*'crop»!"^   (beans),  which  is  cultivated  in  irrigated  land,  deserves  special 
B««M.      notice.    In  K^ch  tdtiAUnk  is  sown  in  the  fields  in  which 
turrai  has  been  cultivated  in  the  preceding  summer.  One 
man  ploug^hs  the  field  while  another  sets  the  seed  in  the 
furrows  at  short  intervals.     But  in  Fanjg^ur,  as  the  ctirral 
is  reaped  one  month  later  than  in  K<ich  and  sowings  of  bank- 
begin  a  month  earlier,  it  is  sown  in  the  fields  in  which 
the  paM  or  late  mtmU  is  still  standing ;  consequently 
no  ploughing  can  be  done,  but  the  seed  is  planted  in  botes 
dug-  with  the  sickle  amid>t  the  standing  crop.    The  same 
system,  known  as  ka.'litk,  is  also  ordinarily  tbllowed  in  Panj- 
giir,  even  where  a  mdhaiau  crop  or  surrat  has  been  actually 
reaped.   If  ii'jfrm  is  so%vn  with  ^irfNuUfn^,  as  is  occasionally 
done  in  Panjgdr,  the  land  is  watered,  after  which  the  nighu 
seed  is  scattered  bioadcast  and  the  field  is  ploughed,  bdnklenk 
being  finally  put  in  on  the  kalluk  system.    Bdiiklcnk  is  irri* 
gated  in  the  same  way  as  wheat  and  is  harvested  at  the  same 
time.    When  in  Hower  it  is  called  />'//  and  when  in  pod  kosirk. 
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It  11  the  most  favourite  pulse  used  by  the  Makr^nis  and  Aiosievu 

much  prized.  In  Buldda  it  is  {ground  and  made  into  cakes,  Ttfu. 
and  is  also  cooked  with  rice  ;  g-enerally,  however,  it  is  made 
into  stew,  ndnisht.  Alter  bein;^  boiled,  it  is  larjijely  b.Trtered 
by  hawkers  tor  dates,  cereals,  utc.  K-av/  bdnklenk  is  bartered 
for  two  to  three  weights  of  best  fresh  dates.  The  poor  buy 
AdmUSAnI  at  the  harvest  time  and  barter  it,  durinsr  the  follow- 
ing  4miti,  (ot  dates  which  they  carry  to  Gwddar  or  Pasni, 
where  they  exchange  them  for  dried  Bsh,  and  ag^ain  barter 
the  fish  for  cercal'i,  etc.,  in  the  interior. 

The  straw  makes  good  fodder  for  camels  and  is  stored 
with  this  object.  The  tops,  cut  when  the  plant  is  green,  are 
also  very  fattening. 

Cotton,  known  as  Aarpds^  is  generally  grown  in  dry  crop  iPitmB, 
areas,  KuMnch  and  Dasht  being  best  known  for  its  cultiva-  Couoa. 
tton.    A  very  small  quantity  is  also  grown  in  the  irrij^ated 
tracts  of  Kdch  and  I  ump,  merely  for  the  sake  of  rotation  of 
crops.     It  is  sown  with  sohro  and  ripens  latest  of  all  the 
mured  crops  sown  with  the  latter.   The  seed  is  always  soaked 
for  twenty*four  hours  before  it  is  sown.    It  is  then  sown 
with  the  hand  in  furrows  at  intervals  of  some  6  feet.  A 
very  small  amount  of  seed  is  used  even  for  a  large  field. 
The  growth  is  slow  and  it  is  only  about  2  feet  high  at  the 
time  oi  the  ^<7/t/-tf  harvest,  the  more  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
sohro  retarding  its  progress.     It  is  now  known  as  uikdi. 
After  the  ioAfv  harvest  it  grows  faster,  and  by  the  time  all 
the  other  crops  in  the  field  have  been  harvested,  it  is  4  or  5 
feet  high  and  is  called  karpds.    After  being  in  flower  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  the  bolls  begin  to  form,  when  the  crop  is 
minj.    After  they  li.ive  developed  they  are  kulont.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  early  winter  gorich  begins  to  blow, 
rau2>ing  the  bolls  to  burst,  and  they  are  gathered  at  weekly 
intervals  up  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

Phickings  can  take  place  from  a  single  crop  for  five  succes- 
sive years.  In  the  first  year  the  yield  is  inconsiderable,  but 
the  cotton  is  of  the  best  quality  and  is  known  as  lu'hdli 
karpda.  In  the  second  and  third  years  the  \  icld  increases 
three-fold  and  is  known  as  karpds.  Tl">e  picking  [c/ien) 
begins  earlier,  at  the  end  of  August,  but  September  and 
October  give  the  largest  yield  after  which  it  gradually 
decreases.    In  the  fourth  year  the  yield  decreases  con- 
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AflmtcuL*  stderably  snd  the  plants  become  old  and  stiff  (S&ri^.  The 
cottOn»  too,  loses  its  quality.  If  not  uprooted  at  this  timet 
as  is  usually  done,  the  outturn  in  the  fifth  year  is  insignificant 
and  the  cotton  of  the  poorest  quah'ty.  The  women,  children 
or  servile  dependants  of  the  cultivator  generally  do  the 
picking.  If  hired  labour  is  employed,  special  terms  are 
agreed  upon.  Tiiere  is  no  general  system  of  dividing  the 
amount  picked  between  the  labourer  and  the  employer.  A 
good  cotton  plant  yields  in  one  season  from  a  to  3  standard 
seers  of  cotton  in  els^ht  to  ten  picking^s. 

A  variety  of  cotton  orrowt!  i;i  irrigated  lands  is  reddish 
brown  in  colour  and  is  called  -xad-rang.  The  cotton  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  cfAkiset, 

Much  of  the  cotton  produced  is  sent  to  Gwddar  and  Pasni 
in  the  bolls  by  the  Hindu  traders  who  purchase  it  from  the 
cultivators.  Only  that  for  local  use  is  cleaned  locally  with 
an  implement  called  the  c/iar. 
Mnnure  and  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  manure  is 
rotatioa.  ^j^|y  used  for  wheat  and  rice  in  irrigated  lands,  and  occasion- 
ally for  Mttrrat.  A  mode  of  manuring  dry  crop  lands,  especially 
in  Nigwar,  is  to  remove  the  site  of  the  villages  to  such  lands 
as  have  tost  their  fertility  so  that  the  dirt  of  the  village  may. 
in  course  of  tin-.e,  restore  the  soil. 

It  is  seldom  tound  possible  to  allow  land  to  lie  fallow  in 
irrigated  areas,  but,  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  fallow  is 
allowed  for  one  or  two  years  as  often  as  possible.  When 
irrigated  land  has  become  practically  useless*  the  owner,  a 
man  of  means,  cultivates  rice  during  the  summer  by  way  of 
rotation,  and  the  amount  of  manure  which  is  used  renders 
it  capable  of  cultivation  with  wheat  or  barley  during 
the  winter.  A  wheat  crop  in  irrigated  lands  is  occasionally 
followed  by  barley  and  afterwards  with  surra/y  or  by 
hdnkl^nk  followed  by  cotton  or  autmt,  after  which  wheat  is 
again  cultivated,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  sow  wheat  in 
the  same  field  year  after  year. 

Lands  subject  to  floods  are  not  left  fallow,  as  each  flood 
deposits  a  layer  of  silt  which  constantly  restores  their  quali- 
ties. 

i^ushkdba  lands  proper,  i.e.,  those  dependent  entirely  on 
rain,  are  never  cultivated  for  continuous  periods,  owing  to 
the  nncertain*'v  of  the  rainfall,  and  do  not  therefore  require 
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to  be  left  fallow.    Moreover,  a  few  fields  are  filled  in  one  Agricul- 
season  and  others  in  the  next,  g-ivin^  a  natural   rotation.  tubb. 
So  larg-e,  apain,  is  the  amount  of  land  available  that  the 
cultivator  is  able  to  set  aside  dilTerent  plots  tor  soAro,  wheat 
and  barley. 

The  date  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  but  fruit  orchards  ~  rj^.,,  :,„d 
generally  are  scarce.  They  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in  p^^^i^ooL 
K6ch  and  Panjg-ur,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  permanent 
water.  Mangoes  are  the  most  numerous  trees  in  K6ch  ; 
there  are  also  guavas,  lemons,  sweet  and  sour  limes, 
plantains  (moa),  sebestens  {CartUa  mj'xa)*  locally  known  as 
/Mr,  Jkundr  {ZtsypAus  Jujuba),  the  tamarind  (chiehak)  and 
a  few  figs.  Zimurin  produces  apples  and  Panjgur  grapes 
and  pomegranates  in  large  quantities.  A  considerable  ex 
tension  of  gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  PanjgCir  within  the  last  forty  years.  Formerly 
no  fruit  was  sold  but  now  (1904)  numerous  walled  gardens 
are  to  be  found.  The  grapes  are  exchanged  for  juAri  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  a  or  sell  at  about  la  seers  per  rupee  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  The  pometj'ranates  are  sold  at  eighty 
for  a  rupee.  All  this  fruit  is  consumed  locally  and  none  is 
exported.  On  the  whole  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  indiffer- 
ent, nor  is  it  likely  to  improve  as  the  Makrini*s  passion 
for  dates  prevents  him  from  using  available  supply  of 
water  for  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Both  sweet  melons  and 
water  melons  are  grown,  but  are  not  of  particularly  good 
quality 

Vegetables  of  the  commoner  kinds  may  be  said  to  be  a 
rarity,  the  MakrAni  looking  on  such  things  with  contempt 
and  terming  them  indiscriminately  kdh,  i.e.,  grass.  Radishes 
and  carrots  are  grown  both  in  K6ch  and  Panjgi&r ;  turnips 
are  cultivated  only  in  the  latter  place  and  are  consid- 
ered a  luxury  to  he  eaten  with  dates.  Pumpkins  called 
k/wst'ch  and  a  few  brinjals  are  also  grown  in  Kech  for 
the  consumption  of  the  rich.  A  little  spinach  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  Turbat  from  Kachhi,  and  onions  are 
to  be  got  here  and  there.  The  only  v^table  commonly 
cultivated  in  K^ch  is  the  sweet  potato  {Ipomaea  baiatas), 
locally  known  as  pinddl,  which  can  be  had  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  propagated  like  the  potato,  and  is  most 
productive  in  the  cold  weather.    It  is  boiled  by  hawkers  and 
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Aopic'iL-    iHUtered  in  equal  weights  with  cereals  of  all  kinds  except 
TURK.       rice,  for  which  it  is  exchanged  in  the  proportion  of  a  to  i. 
OatM.  Dates  (nd  or  hurrndg)  are  par  excellence  the  crop  of 

Makr4n  and  a  story  is  told  which  well  illustrates  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  Makr^nis  to  dnuin^  the  season  of 
harvesting  the  dates.  A  Malcr^nl  went  to  India  and  heard 
much  of  the  generosi^  of  a  certain  icing*  He  enquired 
whether  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  food  to  his 
subjects,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  In  the  negfative,  he  laughed 
and  scofTed  at  such, a  ruler.  Asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said 
that  in  his  country  there  was  a  chief  who  visited  all  parts 
during  four  montlis  of  every  year.  During  his  stay  he 
always  gave  sweet  fresh  food,  not  only  to  all  the  people  of 
the  country,  the  dwellers  in  the  jungle,  the  cultivators,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  but  also  to  the  camels,  the  cows,  the 
donkeys,  the  sheep  and  the  doi^s,  anil  hi';  benevolence  wa*^ 
so  far-reaching  that,  not  only  duriiij,'  h:s  stay  in  the  country 
but  on  taking  his  departure,  he  bestowed  on  each  man 
sufficient  to  provide  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  surprise  his  listeners  asked  what  chief  this  could 
be,  and  the  answer  was:  *'  Our  chief  is  Mir  Am^n." 

Amen,  the  date  season  from  July  to  September,  is  the 
pivotinq*  point,  round  which  the  thoug^hts  of  all  the  people 
ot  Makran  circle  and,  no  sooner  has  the  season  arrived, 
than  the  people  flock  from  all  parts  to  K^ch  and  Pan^i&r. 
The  highland  Baloch  pour  down  into  the  valleys,  while  the 
fishermen  and  nomads  of  the  barren  coast  come  trooping 
northward  into  the  date  districts.  The  women  of  all  the 
country-side  are  collected  in  the  date-producing  tracts,  and 
so  many  of  their  husbands,  as  can  possibly  do  so,  accompany 
them.  Here  all  remain  for  tour  months  picking  dates  and 
living  on  what  is,  to  them,  the  fat  of  the  land.  Horses, 
camels,  cows,  donkeys,  everybody,  everything  lives  on  the 
date. 

HiSTORTfAL. — The  date  in  the  torrid  /one  of  Asia  goes 
back  to  pre-historic  times.  In  Makran,  tradition  asserts 
that  the  date  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  early  Arab 
invasions  when  that  race  established  cantonments  in  dUFer- 
ent  parts  of  Makrdn  and  Sind  ;  but  evidence  is  to  be  found 
of  the  existence  of  the  date  in  Makrin  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  <$eventh  century,  for  both  Arrian  and 
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Strabo  mention  the  palm-tree  and  dates  of  Gtuiiosia  svlien  AOKiCtftr 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  throufifh  that  country  in  326 
B.C.  In  the  Anabasis  we  are  told  that  the  principal  food 
of  the  fcthyophagot  was  dates  in  addition  to  fislit  and  it 
was  by  obtaininsr  a  lar^jfe  supply  of  dates  that  the  remnant  of 
Alexander's  army  was  saved  from  destruction  in  the  terrible 
wastes  in  which  it  found  itself. 

It  seems  probable  that  offshoots  of  trees  from  Arabia  and 
the  Euphrates  valley  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
into  Makrdn.  There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a 
great  deal  of  traffic  between  Gwddar  and  the  other  coast 
ports  of  Makrin  and  Maskat,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
iipecies  of  dates  such  as  jowdna  bu  thmiu,  mat^it  ntdsmli 
(from  Mi'isal  in  Syria),  rabai,  bami  and  haUmi  are  probably 
Arabic  in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  form. 

VAKiETiEii. — Date  trees  [tfutch)  are  lo  be  found  almost  every- 
where, but  the  principal  localities  which  are  famous  for 
them  are  lUch  and  Panjgiir.  All  dates  belong  to  the  species 
Phmnix  dactyiyera,  and  varieties  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  botanists,  but  it  is  well  known  how  immensely  nicer 
to  the  palate  some  kinds  are  than  others.  Makrdn  is  no 
L'xception  to  this  rule,  and  more  than  a  hundred  ditTcrenl 
names  arc  to  be  found  for  the  various  kinds.  The  g^encral 
distinction  made  is  in  the  colour,  sise*  shape  and  taste  of 
the  fruit.  Some  kinds  are  tai^e,  making  more  than  a  mouth- 
ful ;  some  kinds  arc  tiny  like  marbles  ;  some  are  dry  ;  some  are 
juicy  ;  some  like  the  shtis/i  and  pdchiki  are  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone.  Long  famili  irity  enables  expert  cultivators  to 
distinguish  the  better  known  kinds  of  dates  by  their  leaves 
and  general  appearance,  but  this  is  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary individual. 

All  date-trees  are  divided  by  the  Makriinis  into  two  classes, 
mtsabi  SLtid  kuroch.  Nasabi  are  pedigree  trees,  the  names 
of  which  have  been  handed  down  from  g-eneration  to  genera- 
tion, \\\v\\q  kuroch*  arc  indigenous,  selt  sown  trees,  some  of 
which  are  good  and  some  indiffertint.  The  misabi  trees 
include  the  best  and  highest  priced  varieties  such  as 
dauidn^  bigamfougi,  kaUtUt  ndmuu\  or  ndmm  dMagi,  aavd- 
4-kallagi.  mtladti  or  miwAwoH  and  i»As»,  which  are  all  first 
class  varieties.  Among  pedigree  dates  of  second  quality 
*  Htnm,'—Kmr9ch  Ittcmlly  means  a  baiOaNL 
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AORtCVL*  msy  be  mentioned  joivdiia-bu'Shams,  dunddri,  gvrbagv, 
TORB.  shiii^h  kaiid  and  the  Panjgtir  date  Aah-rubd  from  which  the 
juice  is  extnctftd  for  filling'  the  famous  ^tmk  or  date-jars. 
Of  pedig^ree  dates  of  or^nary  quality  disAidri,  rggnu^  kaUri, 
AusaM  and  Aungo  are  perhaps  the  best  known  ;  to  this  class 
may  also  be  added  gognd^  the  cow-date,  the  largest  date 
known  in  Makrdn  with  the  exception  of  kala  dissaki.  Lists 
of  dates  classified  according  to  the  quality  ot  the  fruit  will  be 
found  in  appendix  V. 

The  qualities  all  these  dates  vary  considerably  and  they 
are  used  for  different  purposes  ;  thus  :  ap-MmtUu  in  Kich 
and  St^Bo,  its  counter-part  in  taste  in  Panjgil&r,  are  seldom 
preserved  and  nearly  always  eaten  fresh.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  ndsani,  bcgnm-jansn ,  haleni  and  chapshnk.  Miisdti  or 
mtiedwaii  are,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  always  specially 
preserved  in  Aumis  for  export.  These  kinds  are  especially 
line  and  juicy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  kinds 
of  Makrdn  dates,  daintily  put  up  in  boxes,  as  the  French  in 
Algeria  so  well  know  how  to  do,  would  fetch  good  prices  in 
European  markets. 

Cultivation. — The  date-tree  is  almost  iuvariabh  raised 
from  a  selected  offset  [gwan^  or  nihdl).  Trees  do  indeed  grow 
from  seed,  but  the  fruit  is  poor,  and  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  grown  from  seed  does  not  resemble  that 
of  the  parent  tree.  When  the  date  tree  is  young  it  produces 
a  number  of  root-suckers  round  the  root,  a  cluster  of  which 
is  calledya^,  zhap,  jiinah  sliapptik  ox  puch.  Out  of  these  root 
suckers  three  or  four  offsets  are  selected  and  the  remainder 
are  cut  off,  as  they  take  much  nourishment  out  of  the  parent 
tree.  Once  the  root-suckers  have  been  removed  new  ones 
are  seldom  made. 

At  the  time  of  the  remoi'al  of  the  offsets  some  of  the  root- 
suckers  arc  permitted  to  remain  attached  to  the  parent  tree 
and  are  known  as  janui!  or  i{ir.  These  /nmal  or  Jdr^  even 
though  they  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  parent  stock, 
are  never  known  as  nuteh.  The}-  gradually  separate  them- 
selves further  and  further  from  the  main  stem,  and  in  fi\'e 
or  six  years  attain  a  man's  height.  They  produce  fruit  like 
the  ordinary  trees  and  sooner  than  trees  g^rown  from  offsets. 

The  offsets  selected  for  the  jsfrowth  of  new  trees,  which  arc 
known  as  j^nuff  from  the  time  of  their  selection  and  the 
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removal  of  the  useless  root-suckers,  are  allowed  to  remain  Aoricul* 

with  the  parent-tree  for  a  period  which  varies  from  three  to  TU»e. 

ten  years.    The  more  valuable  the  tree  the  shorter  the  time 

for  which  the  offsets  are  allowed  to  remain  with  the  parent- 

stein»  but  the  minimum  period  must  be  three  years.  Thus 

in  the  case  of  good  trees  like  halini  and  begam-jangi^  the 

offsets  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible.    The  leaflets  of  an 

offset  attain  full  size  when  it  is  only  two  years  o!d.    At  this 

time,  however,  the  plant  is  only  about  3  feet  higfh,  and  it  is 

a  curious  fact  that  it  seldom  makes  much  further  growth  up 

to  the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  parent-stock. 

At  the  end  of  three  to  eig^ht  years  the  time  has  come  for 
transplantation  to  the  cultivator's  fields.  The  best  soil  for 
dates  is  the  white  clay  known  as  milk.  The  fields  are 
ijfenerally  small  square  plots,  about  60  yards  by  45.  A 
channel  [kalmir)^  about  2  feet  broad  by  feet  deep,  is  first 
d\xg  between  two  contiguous  fieldSi  and  at  intervals  of  7  to  14 
yards  along  this  channel,  circular  holes  are  dug  of  varying 
siaes  but  generally  about  8  to  12  inches  deep.  This  is  done 
at  the  end  of  winter  and  beg^inning^  of  spring,  between 
the  end  of  February  and  the  bepinning-  of  April. 

The  offsets  are  now  brought.  .All  leaflets  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  main  stem  are  cut  off  and  are  used  for  binding 
together  the  upper  leaflets  round  the  main  stem  {kiish),  which 
are  also  cut  oflTat  a  point  about  6  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  stem.  The  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  offset  which 
will  be  above  the  ground  when  planted  is  now  wrapped  in 
date  fibre  (pihte)  or  in  matting'  made  of  the  dwarf  palm. 
This  protects  it  from  the  heat  in  summer  and  from  the  cold 
in  winter.  The  offset  is  then  put  in  one  of  the  holes  and 
rammed  tight  with  earth.   Very  few  of  the  offsets  fail. 

For  forty  days  after  planting,  water  is  given  every  alter- 
nate day.  After  that,  water  is  required  every  fourth  day  for 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  leaflets  begin  to  grow  and 
to  appear  above  the  wrapper  of  date-fibre,  but  the  wrapper 
is  not  removed  until  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  (AilsA)  has 
made  its  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  about  four  years,  the  stem  has  grown  about 
2  feet  high  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  tree* 
From  this  time  it  begins  to  fruit,  generally  bearing  two  or 
three  bunches  which  nearly  touch  the  ground.    By  the  time 
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AOKICUb-  it  is  cig^ht  years  old  the  tree  attains  a  man's  heig'ht  and  is 
TUAB*  known  as  mach,  i.e.,  a  full-grown  tree.  After  the  first  year 
it  has  be«a  given  water  every  seventh  day ;  as  soon  as  its 
roots  have  penetrated  into  the  surrounding  fields  it  no  longer 
requires  a  special  supply  of  water  or  manure  but  obtains  the 
necessary  moisture  and  nourishment  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  field  in  which  it  stands.  The  strength  of  the  tree,  how- 
ever, and  the  quality  of  fruit  depend  largely  on  the  soil  and 
the  supply  of  water  which  it  gets.  It  grows  very  rapidly 
when  young  {vama)t  and  if  it  gets  plenty  of  water,  experts 
stay  that  it  will  retain  its  youth  during  the  lives  of  three  men 
or  about  tSo  years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gets  little  water 
it  soon  grows  old,  and  botii  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  deteriorate.  .\  tree  which  has  been  well  cared  for 
attains  a  height  of  80  to  100  feet  and  a  girth  of  about  5  feet. 

The  kinds  known  as  pishndy  dishMrit  rogini  and  jominA 
gnm  very  rapidly  and  attain  a  greater  height  than  others. 
Chafishnk,  haleitif  Jkungo  shakari  and  kilsanibdd  are  earlier 
bearers  than  t!ie  rest.  So  t^reatly  is  the  date  tree  valued 
in  Makr.in  that  a  temporary  tenant,  who  plants  fresh  date 
trees  and  afterwards  abandons  the  tenancy,  retains  a  half 
share  in  the  trees  thus  planted  in  which  he  has  an  alienable 
hereditary  right.  Strangers  frequently  turn  up  in  the  date- 
groves  claiming  half  the  produce  of  the  tree  with  the  owner. 
The  cultivation  of  the  date  tree  is  undoubtedly  Increasing 
rapidly.  As  new  sources  of  irrig^alion  are  opened  up, 
thousands  of  date  trees  are  planted,  and  plantinq'  takes 
place  in  dry  crop  areas  wiienever  the  water  is  suHiciently 
near  the  surface. 

The  fruit  The  date  tree  owner's  year  contains  four  well-marked 
ftcnfton.  periods  :  machosp,  pappukxcdr^  ^t^g  or  kutont  with  ttoknd 
and  drill  n.  Muchosp  is  the  season  of  the  fertilisation  of  the 
date-spathes  ;  papp^kitdr  denotes  the  eating-  of  the  green 
fruit  ;  rutis;  or  kulont  the  appearance  of  the  colour  of  the 
date,  ending  with  mknd^  the  new  fruit,  when  a  few  early 
ones  are  to  be  gathered ;  and  dmiu  the  season  when  the 
fruit  has  matured  and  plucking  takes  place. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  February  the  terminal  bunch  or 
heart  of  green  leaves  (kushj  beg^ins  to  produce  ten  or 
twenty  brown  coloured  sheathes  or  spathcs.  These  spathe.s 
are  known  as  doliko  or  kokir ;  those  of  the  female  tree  are 
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about  2  teet  long  and  4  to  6  inches  wide,  while  those  of  the  Aoricl'l- 

male  tree /^^itfA^  are  rather  broader.    The  spathe  is  coni- 

calty  shaped  at  the  bottom  and  wide  towards  the  top. 

When  the  female  spathe  has  come  to  maturity  it  craclcs 

exactly  in  the  centre  of  one  side.    The  time  has  now  come 

for   impregnation.     The  spathe  of  the  male  tree  is  not 

allowed  to  open,  as  by  so  doing  the  pollen  which  it  contains 

becomes  ineffective.    Before  opening,  it  ib  detached  from 

the  stem  and  the  holumb  is  extracted.    The  holumb  consists 

of  a  central  stalk  containing  forty  to  fifty  small  flexible 

sprigs,  along  each  of  which  grow  small  grains  or  seeds  in 

which  is  contained  some  white  powder  or  pollen.  The 

sprij^s  from  the  holumb  are  now  taken  to  the  female  tree, 

and  one  to  ten  are  inserted  into  the  spathe   which  has 

cracked.    Fertilisation  takes  place  within  three  days,  after 

which  the  services  of  the  male  sprigs  are  no  longer  re* 

quired. 

Some  trees  require  more  twigs  to  efl'ect  impregnation 
than  others.  The  better  sorts,  for  instance,  such  as  haHnij 
b^fom-jangi  and  dishUri^  which  produce  large  and  heavy 

bunches  of  dates,  require  as  many  as  ten  twig-s,  while  for 
inferior  sorts,  such  as  kiirtf^,  a  siiii^'le  t\vi<^  is  sLillicient.  If 
any  male  spathes  appear  before  tlie  female  spathes  are  ready 
for  impregnation,  the  cultivators  preserve  the  male  sprigs 
by  extracting  them  from  the  spathe  and  hanging  them  up 
in  their  houses  away  from  exposure  to  wind  and  rain. 
Sprigs  thus  dried  will  last  for  several  months,  but  they  are 
not  so  effective  as  the  fresh  ones.  In  a  few  cases  natural 
fertilisation  takes  place,  the  pollen  troin  the  male  spathe 
being  carried  by  bees,  or  blown  by  the  wind  to  the  female 
dates,  but  as  a  rule  resort  is  had  to  artificial  impregnation. 

The  interior  of  the  female  spathe  contains  twelve  or 
fifteen  small  yellow  coloured  llexible  twigs  about  ih  inches 
long,  and  on  each  of  these  twigs  appear  twelve  or  fifteen 
eyelets.  If  the  fertilisation  has  been  insufficient,  or  even 
if  fertilisation  has  not  taken  place,  eadi  of  these  eyelets 
produce.*;  four  grains  which  constitute  the  fniit  in  embryo. 
On  development,  however,  such  fruit  is  sour,  stoneless  and 
tasteless  and  falls  from  the  tree  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
not  eaten   by  human  beings  but  is  given  to  animals.  A 
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AoMGtiL*    useless  bunch  of  this  ktiul  is  known  as  pinag.    If,  on  the 
TURt.      other  hand,  full  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  a  singrle  date 
forms  on  each  of  the  eyelets  and  no  grains  make  their 

appenrance.  After  the  fruit  stem  has  burst  from  it,  the 
paper-like  covering  of  the  spathe  becomes  like  the  bark  of 
a  tree  and  in  this  state  it  is  known  as  kolicha. 
The  green  Three  months  after  tnachospt  that  is  to  say,  by  the  middle 
of  May,  the  fruit  has  developed  and  become  deep  ipreen.  It 
is  known  as  pappuh.  Much  bustle  may  now  be  observed 
among  the  women  folk,  and  early  in  the  mornings  all  the 
women  and  g"ir!s  are  to  be  seen  in  the  soft  light  of  e;irl\ 
dawn  moving  towards  the  fields  carrying  copper  pots  and 
wooden  dishes  in  their  hands.  Children  follow  the  party 
singing  songs,  which  mix  with  the  muffled  talk  of  the 
women,  and  presently  all  are  to  be  seen  returning  with  their 
vessels  laden  with  the  new  fruit  on  their  heads.  Pappnk 
dates  are  not  much  relished  by  the  rich,  w  ho  for  the  most 
part  feed  their  animals  on  them,  but  they  are  eaten  in 
large  quantities  by  the  poor,  generally  in  one  ot  two  ways, 
torApag  or  r^kimdr,  Sordpag  (sour  water)  is  made  by  put- 
ting the  immature  dates  into  a  flat  basket  made  of  a  dwarf 
palm  with  high  sides  {sabt).  They  are  then  beaten  with  a 
stick,  and  the  sour  juice  is  extracted  without  rubbing:  off  the 
skin.  The  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  vessel,  an  earthen  one 
for  preference,  and  kept  vnider  a  thick  coverlet  for  a  night, 
when  the  fruit  resembles  ripe  dates  in  appearance  though 
not  in  taste.  Rikiwdr  means  **eating  after  ripening  on  the 
sand.*'  The  dates  are  picked  in  the  morning  and  placed  in 
the  sun  on  the  sand  till  they  look  like  ripe  dates. 
Tbe<«|ipear-  About  the  end  of  May  only  one  subject  of  conversation 
^lour^on  prevails  among-  all  classes,  rnttj^  or  kulont,  that  is  to  say,  the 
the  fruit.  appearance  ot  the  colour  of  the  matured  fruit.  Everybody 
has  been  on  the  tip>toe  of  expectation  for  the  nakdni^  the 
observance  of  a  single  date  in  colour,  and  no  sooner  has  one 
been  seen  than  the  news  is  transmitted  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  This  is  \\\<i  jr-xviihi.  Stranger  or  friend,  every  one  is 
full  ol  the  ^wfl/f/,  and  the  person  who  possesses  the  informa- 
tion will  not  give  it  at  once  and  at  full  leny^th.  but  bit  by  bit 
and  gt  udj^mgly,  so  that  he  may  fully  enjoy  the  anxiety  of  his 
listeners,  who  are  all  eager  to  hear  the  news  and  whose 
faces  indicate  every  sensation  of  satisfaction  and  delight. 
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The  period  of  the  rang  lasts  in  KM  for  about  tiie  first  AaaimiL. 
twenty  days  of  June,  and  the  half-ripe  dates  of  immature  Turns, 
colour  are  called  kulont.    The  date  wiien  ktUetti  is  heavier 
than  when  ripe  (tid),  as  it  contains  more  juice.    A  kuiont 
will  not  skin  in  water,  while  the       will  do  so. 

From  the  20th  of  June  to  the  end  ot  the  month  small  AaUn^  the 
quantities  of  ripe  dates  are  obtainable  but  they  are  regarded 
as  curiosities  and  sent  as  presents  to  friends.  July,  August 
and  September  is  the  dm^  or  harvesting  season.  What  the 
origin  (tf  this  word  is  it  would  be  interesting  to  know;  it 
has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  amen  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
.season  begins  with  the  peshtui,  or  **  first  of  all,"  and  ends 
with  the  pashpAg^  or  "latest  of  all,"  and  it  is  at  this  time 
that  all  the  MakrAnls  are  collected  in  the  date  groves  as 
already  described. 

The  most  common  method  of  gathering  the  fruit  in  K^ch 
is  with  the  small  jar-shapod  palm-brisket  (.v««</)  which  has  a 
small  string  made  of  palm  leaf  round  its  neck.  This  is  passed 
over  the  bunch  of  dates,  when  it  is  half  ripe,  and  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  drawing  the  string  tight.  Afterabout 
three  weeks  the  bunch  of  dates  and  the  basket  are  removed 
together. 

.A  picker  climbs  the  tree  with  the  help  of  an  ascender,  PlockinK  the 
called  tor  in  K^ch  and  parbuu  in  Panjgiir.  This  ascender 
consists  of  a  flat  broad  strap  woven  from  palm  leaves, 
called  chahUa  about  22  inches  long  by  8^  inches  at  its 
broadest  point.  At  one  end  of  this  strap  is  a  loop  and  at 
the  other,  two  palm  ropes,  the  one  long  and  the  other  short. 
The  short  rope  is  to  carry  the  climber's  knife.  The  long 
one  Is  passed  from  the  strap  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
through  the  loop  at  the  other  end  ot  the  strap.  It  is  then 
fastened  to  a  smaller  loop  at  the  place  where  it  commenced, 
thus  describing  a  complete  circle.  When  the  picker  is 
climbing  the  strap  is  kept  on  the  flat  of  the  back,  but  when 
he  is  plucking  the  fruit  it  is  placed  round  the  loins. 

On  reachiiii,'^  the  top  the  climber  cither  uses  his  siind  or  a 
piece  of  cloth,  w  hich  he  attaches  to  his  waist,  and  which  is 
stretched  by  a  small  stick  with  a  hook  in  the  centre.  This 
book  enables  the  cloth  to  be  fastened  to  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 
while  the  climber  shakes  the  fruit  into  it.  The  climber  at 
the  same  time  gradually  works  round  the  tree  so  as 
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AoRicuL-    to  collect  from  each  bunch.    This  method  is  most  oommoo 
TURK.  Tump  and  Panjg'ur. 

Those  kinds  of  dates  which  contain  a  larg^e  amount  oi 
saccharine  juice  such  as  haUnit  begam-Jangi  and  chapshuk 
are  not  put  into  palm  leaf  baskets,  as  by  this  process 
they   become  black  inside  [pan)  and  decay,  but  they  are 
shaken  off  and  preserved  in  jars.    The  ripe  fruit  of  each  tree 
is  gathered  every  third  day,  and  the  plucking  of  a  tree  lasts 
for  about  a  month. 
Biisurd         During  amen  fresh  bunches  ot  dates  appear  on  the  tree. 
^"^^     The  fruit  is  small  as  impregnation  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  of  the  year.    It  ripens  in  May  of  the  followin^^  year 
but  it  is  stoneless,  has  little  taste,  and  is  of  no  use.    It  is 
termed  by  the  cultivators  kihur^  i.e.,  bastard. 
Waijebtof       The  actual  ueigfht  of  fruit  produced  per  tree  is  difficult  to 
estimate.    Actual  experiments  made  in  1903  indicated  the 
weight  of  the  half  ripe  fruit  of  a  single  haleni  tree  at  3^  stan- 
dard maunds,  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  much  lighter  than 
when  half-ripe  and  probably  less  in  weight  by  about  one* 
third.    The  average  produce  of  ripe  fruit  from  a  tree  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  from        to  3  standard  maimds. 
Even  tliis  amount  varies  largely  according  to  the  cbarricter 
of  the  tree,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  the  amount  of 
water  it  receives.    It  is  probable  that  a  good  tree  of  the 
ff^nA  kind,  which  is  well  situated  and  well  cultivated,  will 
yield  as  much  as  6  maunds.    A  story  is  told  of  a  wager 
made  by  the  Gichki  and  Naush6rwani  chiefs  as  to  whether 
a  full  Efrown  Khdrdn  camel  could  lift  the  ktt/ont  produce  of  a 
miisdti  tree  in  Panjgur,  but  it  failed  to  do  so.    The  estimates 
of  the  weight  of  produce  given  in  the  statement,  which  will 
be  found  in  appendix  V,  were  obtained  from  the  cultivators 
themselves  but  are  probably  below  the  mark, 
rresrvv  irion     Dates  are  preserved  in  several  different  ways.    The  best 
of  ilie  dales,  i^jj^j^^  which  are  intended  for  sale,  are  generally  preserved 
as  humb  or  danagiy  while  inferior  kinds  are  made  into  Idsrfiati. 
The  latter  process  is  the  most  general  and  mo*t  popular 
mrthod  of  preserving  for  all  purposes  throughout  K^ch. 
TbeAvMA,     Three  sises  of  humb  are  in  use,  large,  medium  and 
small.     The  two  latter   are  somewhat  like  a  drain-pipe 
narrowing   towards  the    neck,    which   is  about  3  inches 
wide  :  the  larger  kind  resemble.*;  <i  large  pitcher  with  a  wide 
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mouth  and  is  only  kept  for  home  use.  Dates  when  exported  AOBICVU 
are  always  packed  in  the  small  humb,  A  \a,rgti  humb  costs  3  W*** 
annas ;  a  medtum  sized  one  a  annas  ;  and  a  small  one  about  i 
anna.  Th^  are  made  at  Isai  and  Turbat  from  red  clay  ob- 
tained from  the  hills.  HaUni^  begam-jangit  ehapskiUt^  kaUn 
and  nuUdti  or  mu^Toati  are  the  kinds  most  commonly  used 
for  preserving  in  jars.  As  a  rule  they  are  so  preserved  when 
fully  ripe,  but  the  immature  fruit  of  the  date  is  some- 

times gathered  and  put  into  the  sun  tor  four  to  eight  days 
and  then  preserved.  In  Panjgdr  the  mUwiti  alone  is  used 
for  preserving  bjr  this  methodi  and  in  this  locality  a  some- 
what different  method  of  preservation  is  followed  to  that  in 
VOf^fue  in  K^ch. 

In  K<^ch  the  process  foHowcti  for  oxtractintf  the  juice  to 
be  put  with  the  dates  is  as  lolluws.  A  space  of  ground  i.s 
cleared  about  4  feet  by  2  hollowed  towards  the  centre  and 
carefully  plastered.  In  the  centre,  an  earthenware  bowl 
with  a  broad  mouth  {tagdr)  is  fixed.  Four  sund  or  two 
fatkas*  of  some  kind  of  date,  which  contains  a  large  amount 
of  saccharine  juice,  such  as  humbi\  kitlcnik,  rvj^'ni or  srongaft, 
are  then  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  slopini,'-  space  above 
the  bowl,  and  on  the  top  of  them  is  laid  a  heavy  trunk  of  a 
date  tree.  With  this  the  baskets  of  dates  are  pressed,  and 
if  more  pressure  is  required  other  trunks  are  superadded. 
The  juice  is  gathered  in  the  bowl,  one  bowl  of  juice  being 
sufficient  for  two  jars  of  dates  of  medium  size  and  containing- 
about  4  or  5  seers.  In  Panjgiir  the  date  known  as  kahrubd 
is  that  from  which  juice  is  extracted. 

Ddnagiht  made  from  all  kinds  of  dates*  superior  or  inferior.  Di»agu 
Generally,  each  kind  of  date  is  preserved  separately,  but 
sometimes  several  kinds  are  mixed  together.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  and  well  developed  it  is  plucked  and  in  the  case 
of  superior  kinds,  the  little  hard  yellow  attachment  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  {srumpag)  is  extracted.  The  dates  are  then 
put  into  dried  goat  or  sheep  skins,  known  as  Mnaak,  or  into 
baskets  made  of  palm  leaves,  called  pdt,  which  are  then 
dosed.  Ddnagi  of  an  inferior  quality  is  made  of  dates  at  all 
Stsges  of  ripening. 

La'^hati  denotes    "pounded  with  the    feet."      By    this  LagJUtii, 
method,  which  is  not  in  vogue  in  Panjgiir,  dates  of  inferior 
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AamcUM  quality  are  pressed  with  the  feet  on  a  big*  pahn  mat,  and  are 
TVKl.  then  put  into  palm-leaf  bag^s  each  of  which  holds  about  I2 
standard  seers.  Lughuli  thus  made  couslitules  the  principal 
food  of  the  poor  of  Materia  and  it  is  aiso  gfiveo  to  all  kiods 
of  animals.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  exported  and  Is  a 
common  article  of  trade.  When  intended  for  personal  use, 
special  care  Is  taken  in  the  preparation  o{  laghati,  the  dates 
being  selected  and  the  small  yellow  attachment  beings  re* 
moved. 

SpaeinI  Special  preparations  are  also  made  of  the  better  qualities 
praparatieni.  ^  Halini  and  milsdiSt  are  made  into  Adnv,  the  im- 

mature fruit  of  these  trees  being  boiled  and  then  dried  in 

the  sun.  Dustlaghdsh  is  prepared  from  haUid  and  danddri 
in  K6ch  and  from  mtisdti  in  Panjgur  by  skinning-  the  fruit, 
extractingf  the  stone  and  its  vellow  :Utachment,  and  then 
kneading  the  dates  into  a  paste.  They  arc  then  put  into  a 
dry  sheep  skin  (^i«s»il),  which  contains  about  a  maund, 
or  into  small  date*palm  bags,  known  as  gtirko  in  K^ch 
and  pachak  at  Panjgfiir.  Tallo  is  another  preparation  made 
from  haldni  and  b^gam-jangi^  the  dates  from  these  trees  being- 
cut  lenf^thwisp  into  two  pieces  and  then  preserved  in  jars. 
This  process  is  in  vogue  only  in  K6ch.  In  Panjg-ur  the 
miizati  date  is  cut  in  two  halves  horizontally  and  then 
threaded  on  a  string,  each  string,  when  full,  weighing  about 
I  lb.  Such  dates  are  known  as  /nr.  Another  preparation 
made  at  Panjgur,  which  is  known  as  chuptagvn  kulont,  is 
manufactured  by  cutting  the  immature  fruit  of  the  sabso 
date  into  small  pieces  and  then  preserving  it  in  juice  in  a 
jar.  This  is  not  made  for  sale.  In  K»ich,  hurag  prepared 
from  md^Ui  dates  is  pounded  very  fine  and  mixed  with 
fried  sesame  and  called  kunehitohdrag. 
Trade  in  trade  in  dates  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 

dates.  Hindu  banid  and  is  chieny  carried  on  b\'  barter,  fn  1903, 
a  seer  of  wheat  was  beinj;^  bartered  in  Kech  for  four  of 
dates ;  ii  seer  of  rice,  beans,  millet  or  barley  for  3  of 
dates;  and  a  seer  of  good  fish  for  6  of  dates.  Salt  and 
dates  were  being  exchanged  in  equal  quantities. 

In  the  same  year  in  Panjgi&r,  wheat  and  mdadH  dates 
were  being  exchanged  in  equal  quantities  during  tinuhi^  while 
other  kinds  were  beinc,'-  bartered  at  the  rate  of  3  seers 
of  dates  to  1  of  wheat.     The  rate  of  exchange  of  dates 
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for  barley  was  a^i  2  or  3  to  i,  and  for  Judri  or  maize  equal  Acricul- 
quantities  or  as  z  to  a.  tvm. 
Immediately  after  the  date  harvest  a  p4tt  containingr  la 

seers  of  laghaii  dates,  sells  at  8  to  12  annas.  The  price 
of  the  ordinary  K^ch  hutnb  after  the  anwn  Is  S  annas,  but 
it  subsequently  rises  to  R.  i.  Panj|?ur  humbs  sell  for 
Rs.  20  per  hundred  after  the  dmSn,  and  later  on  at  4  annas 
a  piece.  Hdrag  is  sold  at  from  18  to  24  seers  per  rupee. 
In  Panjgi&r  the  mtbkUi  date  generally  sells  after  a  good 
harvest  at  the  rate  of  24  seers  per  rupee,  but  in  bad  years 
the  price  rises  to  18  seers  per  rupee.  Other  kinds  sell 
at  the  rate  of  maunds  per  rupee  in  good  years  and 
36  seers  in  bad  years.  The  cultivators  make  frequent 
exchanges  of  dates  for  grain  among  themselves.  Another 
class,  chiefly  from  Kotwa  and  Kuldnchi  is  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  ports  and  iUch,  bringing  salt- 
fish  and  exchanging  it  for  dates.  Caravans  from  the  Jhala* 
wan  and  Sarawdn  country,  Las  Bela  and  Dizzak  come  to 
Panj£;:ur  bringing  tobacco  and  grain  which  are  exchanged 
for  dates. 

Date  leaflets  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  Misceiiane- 
also  for  making  mats  and  many  other  articles.  The  Jitlth  oas  prwliicts 
of  the  tree,  or  terminal  heart,  is  extracted  and  eaten  with 

great  relish.  It  is  considered  a  dainty,  and  is  frequently 
sent  as  a  present  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  A  concoction, 
made  by  boiling  dates,  is  given  to  children  immediately 
after  birth,  and  dates  mixed  with  ashes  and  gJU  are  used 
as  a  fomentation.  A  solution  of  date,  AarJk  {Cahtnpis 
gigiiKten),  and  salt  is  used  for  tanning.  The  tree  provides 
the  only  timber  a\  ailable  for  builJint^  and  so  long  as  it  is 
not  embedded  in  the  ground  is  hard  and  durable,  especially 
the  trunks  ol  the  dishldri,  gonBali,  jowii/ia  and  pvshna. 

The  way  in  which  dates  are  consumed  has  been  described 
in  the  section  on  Poptilaptioil*  Animals  of  all  kinds  are 
fattened  by  gi\'ing  them  a  gruel  made  of  compressed 

dates  kneaded  in  water,  every  morning  and  evening  during 
the  nmcH  season.  In  the  day  time  fodder  is  iftven  mixed 
with  half  ripe  dates  and  in  the  eveninf,-^  the  j^Main  ration  is 
also  mixed  with  dates.  The  result  on  the  animal,  whether 
cow,  horse,  camel  or  sheep,  is  quickly  .'xppurent.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  work  the  animal  hard  during  this 
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Agricvu     time  or  to  allow  it  in  the  sun,  as  it  is  liable  to  die  from  a 

TVM.  disease  called  pigsind^  which  means  "  fat  rupture." 
DiMBiM*.  The  most  serious  disease  which  attacks  the  date  tree  is 
described  by  the  cultivators  as  mado^.  The  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  tree  become  crumpled,  crooked  and  drooping, 
tiuni^fh  retaining^  their  green  colour,  and  the  tree  in  some 
cases  does  not  recover  from  the  effects. 

The gortch  wind,  if  it  blows  between  April  and  June,  does 
much  injury  to  the  unripe  dates  and  causes  a  disease  known 
as  cHaior  rampt  and  rain  between  July  and  September  also 
injures  the  fnxit  and  turns  it  sour.   This  is  Icnown  as  AssA. 
In  Panjgiir,  from  some  unknown  cause,  much  of  the  fruit 
talis  off  in  certain  years  both  at  the  time  of  pappuk  and  of 
rang.    It  is  also  alleg-ed  that  within  recent  times  in  Panjgur 
many  of  the  trees  only  fruit  in  every  alternate  year.  The 
si^m  date  in  Panjgiir  is  not  a  hardy  tree  and  sometimes 
all  the  fruit  is  stoneless  {pina§f\. 
The  date  ia      Excspt  where  reference  has  been  made  to  Pao^r,  the 
aojsur-     above  remarks  have  special  appUoition  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  date  in  K^oh     The  differences  in  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, preservation  etc.,  occurring  in  the  colder  climate  of 
Panjgiir  are,  however,  insig^nificant.    The  date  is  known 
as  hMrmig  in  Panjgi&r  as  dbtinguished  from  the  »d  of  K^ch* 
The  seasons  of  machosp^  rang  and  dmint  too,  are  later, 
rm/r^/ lasting  from  ijtb  of  March  to  15th  of  May;  rtntg 
from   r5th  of  June  to  15th  of  July;  and  amen  from  ist  of 
Aufjust  to  the  end  of  October  or  r5th  of  Nov  ember.  Owing 
to  the  colder  climate,  the  gwang  takes  longer  to  come  to 
maturity  and  to  bear  fruit ;  kahrubd  trees  do  not  bear  for 
five  years  and  mdtdH  for  eigrhti  even  in  the  best  soil.  The 
people  of  Pan^r,  too,  are  indiflTerent  cultivators  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  K^ch  ;  they  seldom  plant  their  trees  in 
lines  and  place  them  much  closer  together,  thereby  causinj^ 
deterioration  in  the  soil  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  produce. 
Many  ot  the  younjj  gwang  also  die  off;  sometimes  as  many 

as  50  per  cent. 

In  extracting'  the  juice  of  the  kahrubd  date  for  hnnA 
preservation,  a  press  is  used  made  either  from  the  stock 

of  a  date  tree  or  from  a  mud  pillar  with  a  hollow  round  the 
top  in  which  fiat  stones  are  placed  with  the  sund  between 
them  and  pressure  is  induced  with  the  trunks  of  date  trees 
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attached  to  a  growing^  tree.  Laghati  is  not  manufactured  AOKICVL 
in  Panjgiir  ;  ddnagi  is  the  ui>ual  method  of  preservation,  and  WM* 
owing  to  pressure  not  having  b«en  brought  to  bear  on  the 
fnitt  it  is  liable  to  rot  {chtU  or  pmi^  and  to  attacks  from 
insects,  and  it  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  six  months.  A 
list  of  the  dates  characteristic  of  Panjgiir  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  are  still  extremely  primitive  and  Extension  or 
no  improvement  of  any  kind  is  observaUe*  There  is  histori- 
cal evidence  that  MakrAn  was  once  renowned  for  its  sugarcane 

and  there  sccitis  to  be  no  reason  why»  in  time,  the  cultivation 
of  this  and  other  Indian  crops,  as  gram,  shoutd  not  be  intro- 
duced with  advantag'e. 

That  cultivation,  with  the  advent  of  peace  and  security,  is 
gradually  extending,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  proof  of 
which  is  forthcoming  in  the  attention  now  given  by  nomads 
to  agriculture  and  in  the  slow  but  gradual  opening  up  of 
new  sources  of  irrigation  such  as  the  channel  lately  cut  from 
the  Ki'1  Kaur  to  irrigate  land  in  Oshdp  and  another  culled 
Kismi-jo  which  has  been  recently  excavated  in  Upper  Kolwa. 
Probably  a  good  deal  could  be  done  in  future  by  the  exten- 
sion of  well  cultivation  and  many  <AA.*Mrfyet  still  are  to  be 
seen,  the  re-opening  of  which  would  lead  to  further  pro- 
gress. 

A  complete  list  of  the  implements  used  with  the  verna-  Agricuteoral 
cular  names  of  each  will  be  found  in  appendix  VI. 

The  cultivators'  principal  implements  are  the  plough 
which  is  known  as  langdr,  and  the  plank-harrow  or  scraper 
(  arm  or  kin  )  with  which  he  makes  embankments,  the  clod 
crusher  or  Ic^  used  in  place  of  a  roller  for  breaking  clods 
and  smoothing  the  ground  known  as  mars  or  mdlag^ 
Amonp-  minor  implements  may  be  mentioned  the  kahnasror 
or  kords,  tron-pronged  fork  used  for  making  small  em- 
bankments, the  rambi  or  spud  used  for  weeding,  the  koddi 
or  mattock,  the  bard  or  shovel  and  the  dds  or  sickle.  An 
iron  bar  with  a  sharp  point,  used  for  digging  holes  and 
largely  used  hy  Makrini  cultivators  for  transplanting  date 
plants,  is  known  as  miibaiiff  or  metin.  Forks  either  with 
two  prongs  (do-shdha)  or  five  prongs  { panchdn)  are  used 
for  winnowing,  and  also  a  wooden  spade  called  dali.  The 
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arin  or  kin  is  drawn  with  iron  chains,  but  soinetimes  dwarf 

palm  ropes  are  used. 

No  wooden  carts  are  used  ;  the  animal  employed  Tor 
collectingf  and  removing  manure  is  the  donkey;  for  tilling 
the  ground,  the  bullock  ;  and  for  transport  of  the  produce, 
the  camel. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  cultivatingf  classes  in 
Maicrin  are,  generally  speaking,  not  heavily  involved  in 

debt.  There  appear  to  be  several  reasons  for  this  state  of 
thingfs,  among^  them  being  the  fact  that  their  standard  of 
living  is  low  ;  that  the  cultivator  generally  supplements  his 
means  of  livelihood  by  flockowning  and  by  transport  ;  that 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  countiy  has  hitherto  prevented 
Hindu  banias  from  carrying  on  money-lending  transactions 
on  a  large  scale  with  safety  ;  that  the  system  of  co-opera- 
ti:>n,  known  as  bij/dr,  and  subscriptions  detailed  in  the 
section  on  Population  obviates  the  necessity  of  contracting 
debt  for  ceremonial  occasions  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
right  of  property  possessed  in  much  of  the  land  and  water 
by  the  women  as  their  dower.  The  love  of  his  land  is 
inbred  in  the  Baloch  and  he  has  the  strongest  objection  to 
part  with  it. 

Such  few  sales  of  land  as  are  ncj^'^otiated  j^enerally  take 
place  in  irriirated  areas,  and  the  arrantjement  is  entered  into 
for  the  mutual  advantage  both  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  as 
the  former  probably  desires  to  invest  the  money  obtained  \rt 
the  sale  in  a  more  convenient  locality.  The  right  of  pre- 
emption, it  may  be  mentioned,  is  recognised  everywhere. 

Mortgaf»'es  are  generally  contracted  between  the  culti- 
vators themselves.  Interest  is  not  t.iken,  but  the  mort- 
gagee is  given  possession,  on  terms  previously  arranged, 
until  the  principal  is  repaid.  No  Hindu  engages  in  Sdch 
transactions.  He  confines  himself  to  making  grain  ad- 
vances on  the  cultivator's  crop  which  are  repaid  at  the  next 
harvest.  On  the  coast,  the  usual  rate  of  interest  for  small 
cash  advances  is  i  anna  in  the  rupee  per  mensem.  Mortgage 
bonds  and  sale  deeds,  called  kabs^  are  executed  by  the  local 
mttlld. 

Camels,  horses,  donkeys  and  bullocks  are  the  principal 
domestic  animals.  A  few  buffaloes  are  also  kept.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  the  country  and 
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there  are  a  good  many  groups  whose  sole  occupation  is  AGRjctu 
flockowniog  while,  as  already  stated,  many  of  the  cuiti*  Tims, 
vators  combine  flockowning^  with  cultivation.    Fowls  are 

reared  in  large  quantities  in  the  country  ;  the  price  for  a 
fowl  of  medium  si/e,  \  4  annas,  required  by  Government 
servants  has  been  fixed  b\  the  Administration.  Eggs  can 
also  be  had  in  large  quantities  and  cost  3  annas  per  dozen. 

Watch  dogs  are  kept  by  all  flockowners.  .Makr^n  is  Dogs, 
famous  for  its  gr^hounds,  especially  Panjgi&r.  The  Baloch 
headman  has  a  mania  for  keeping  them,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
amount  of  game  which  they  pick  up,  thus  kcepini,'  bim 
supplied  with  fresh  meat.  A  really  qfood  animal  which  can 
catch  a  ravine  deer  fetches  from  Rs.  80  to  Rs.  100,  while 
the  price  of  those  used  for  coursing  hares  \ancs  from 
Rs.  15  to  Rs.  40.  Instances  are  quoted  in  which  owners 
of  a  first  class  dog  have  refused  to  part  with  it  in  exchange 
for  two  camels. 

The  doijs  kept  are  the  i«V  and  tdsi.  The  former  are  the 
long  haired  variety  used  as  %vatch  dos^s  and  by  shepherd>. 
Greyhounds  [tdai)  which  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
imported  from  Arabia  are  I'ery  popular  with  Makrdnis,  and 
the  wealthy  possess  breeds  which  are  much  prized.  Instan- 
ces are  quoted  of  camels  and  even  horses  being  exchanged 
for  greyhounds.  Great  care  is  taken  in  crossing,  and  puppies 
are  carefully  nurtured,  cooked,  not  raw  food  bein;,'-  always 
i^iven  to  them.  When  full  i^roun,  they  are  used  in  pursuit 
of  deer.  The  most  numerous  v  ariety  is  of  the  short  coated 
sort ;  the  Persian  Greyhound  [puaM)  with  long  hair  on  its 
ears,  etc.,  is  found  in  smaller  numbers.  Greyhounds  are 
generally  used  with  the  help  of  trackers  who  put  the 
game  up. 

Makrdu   enjoys  a  considerable    reputation    as  .1  camel  Camels, 
breeding  country  and  produces  some  very  good  specimens. 
Indeed  camel  breeding  and  camel  owning  may  also  be 
called  a  passion  with  the  Baloch,  and  every  household 
possesses  one  or  more. 

KttUnch  is  one  of  the  best  breeding  grounds  in  Makrin 
and  herd  owners  (ba^nfii r)  are  numerous.  Many  transport 
animals  can  also  be  collected  there.  The  lartjest  owner  is 
one  Diden  Bizanjau  ;  but  the  Bands,  Sangurs  and  Jadgals 
are  also  engaged  both  in  breeding  and  in  the  transport  trade. 
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AoRlcuL-     The  total  number  of  all  camels  in  Kuldnch  (1904)  is  estimat* 

TffBKi  ... 

ed  at  some  2,000  antmak.  Dasht  is  famous  for  its  riding- 
camels,  it  probably  possesses  about  2,700  camels  of  all  sorts 
and  the  largest  owners  are  the  Dasbti,  Latti,  Birdi,  La^or 
and  Laagisi.  The  Unm  or  full  grown  camel  of  Kolwa  is 
welUknown  for  its  ^se  and  strength  and  fetches  good  prices. 
The  locality  is  said  to  contain  some  1,500  camels,  the  largest 
breeders  and  owners  being^  the  Bfranjau,  Sangur,  Kohv.-ii, 
Korak,  Rakh^hdni  aad  Koh-Baloch.  Buldda  probably  pos- 
sesses about  tx>o  camels,  the  owners  being  Kakhshauis,  Koh- 
Baloch,  Barr  and  TijosMs.  Small  niamb«rs  are  to  be  fovnd 
ill  Nigwar,  Mand  and  Bilgattar  and  also  in  KiSch.  In 
Panjgur,  the  Barr  Kashini»  Shambdzai,  Singozat,  Debini 
and  Gurgndri  are  the  principal  breeders  and  transport 
owners.  Panjgur  camels  are  bought  and  taken  to  Sarawan 
by  the  Br^huis  in  large  numbers,  as,  of  all  Makran  camels, 
they  alone  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  cold  of  the 
highlands.  Assuming  the  numbers  above  to  be  correct,  the 
total  number  of  camels  in  Makrin  is  probably  not  more 
than  io,000» 

The  owners  ?-nentioned  above  generally  tend  the  animals 
themselves  or  employ  their  dependants  to  do  so  ;  in  a  few 
cases  they  employ  graziers  called  bag-jat.  The  payments 
made  to  them  are  given  in  the  section  on  Wages. 

Riding  camels  are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  the  domi- 
nant classes,  the  well-to-do  Baloch,  and  the  local  traders 
always  keep  them.  They  are  in  foct  the  most  common 
ridint,'  animal,  horses  being-  scarce  and  expensive.  Special 
care  is  taken  with  reg-ard  to  their  feed,  and  a  ration  of  i^rain 
{kadim)  is  given  to  them  daily  besides  fodder.  During  amen 
they  are  fattened  with  dates. 
Horses.  Horses  are  scarce  and  are  of  no  special  breed.  The  reason 
is  apparently  to  be  found  partly  in  a  prejudice  which  ' 
Makrdnis  have  hitherto  exhibited  to  ridlngf  mares  and  partly 
to  the  unsuitability  of  much  of  the  country  to  the  horse,  es- 
pecially of  the  coast  tracts  where  no  good  fodder  is  to  be 
had.  The  only  stock  which  appears  to  have  ever  attained 
a  local  reputation  was  that  of  the  Kalmatts.  The  number  of 
mares  in  the  country  is  still  insignificant.  A  good  many 
horses  of  an  inferior  type  have  been  imported  from  Persia 
and  other  parts  of  Baluchistan  in  recent  years,  and  nothing 
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pleases  a  local  beau  so  much  as  to  be  mounted  on  a  neighing,  Aasicvt* 
snorting,  ambling  stallion.  rvm. 

The  breed  of  donkeys  is  remarkable  for  its  fleetness  rather  Donkcgpi. 
than  its  size,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  donkeys 
making^  the  journey  from  Turbat  to  Gw.-idar  in  a  day.  The 
best  come  from  Persian  Makrdn,  where  much  attention 
is  given  to  breeding  and  high  prices  are  paid  for  a  breed 
known  as  harri  which  is  imported  from  the  littoral  of  the 
Gulf  of  Omdn.  They  fetch  from  Rs.  150  to  Rs.  soo  each. 
The  custom  of  the  headmen  in  Persian  Makrdn  riding" 
donkeys  while  their  followint^  arc  mounted  on  horses,  is  a 
constant  subject  for  jokes  among  the  Kech  gentry. 

Much  merchandise  is  carried  on  donkeys  from  Panjgt&r 
and  Z&murin  to  Pasni  and  other  places,  and  the  donkey  is 
largely  employed  by  the  cultivator  of  irrigated  lands  for 
collecting  manure. 

The  donkeys  are  bred  by  the  Naki'bs,  Darzddasand  Loris, 
stallions  being^  kept  by  the  last  named.  The  Baloch  are 
averse  to  breeding. 

A  con«derable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  the  wandering 
Loris  who  bring  donkeys  from  across  the  Persian  border  and 
exchange  them  in  Makrdn. 

The  Makrdn   bullock   Is  small   and  g-cnerally  broun  in  Csttlfl. 
colour.    The  cultivators   L^enerally   breed   sufficient  tor  the 
plougrh,  and  Kuldnch  and  Nigwar  are  the  only  places  where 
a  few  are  bred  for  sale  in  other  localities.     Those  of  Nigwar 
are  much  sought  owing  to  their  toughness  in  the  plough. 

The  bullock  is  not  used  for  carrying  in  Makrdn  and  the 
custom  is  said  to  be  very  old,  a  curious  survival  of  Hindu 

feeling^  in  a  Muhammadan  country. 

Buffaloe«5  are  to  be   found  in  Kech,  at  Oshdp,  and  there  Bolhlocs* 
are  a  few  at  .^wardn  in  Kolwa  and  a  few  with  the  Sangurs 
along  the  coast.  The  Kosag  from  Biho  bring  many  buffaloes 
into  K^h  at  their  periodical  migrations  and  the  milk,  curds, 
etc.,  are  sold  by  their  women. 

As  a  grazing  ground  Makrdn  compares  favourably  with    Sheep  and 
other  parts  of  Baluchistdn  owing  to  the  large  uncultivated  fifoa's. 
tracts  which  it  contains,  in  most  of  which  fodder  is  plentiful. 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  are  everywhere  to  be 
found,  but  the  former  are  probably  most  numerous  especially 
in  Pan^r. 
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Calendar  of 
the  flock* 
owner. 


The  Makrifii  flock-owner  classifies  his  flocks  either  as 

HAk-pas,  i.e.,  goats  or  ispit'Pas  (dropptOfi^  the  't'  in  pro- 
nunctation)  i.e.,  sheep.  The  indig^enous  g^oat  is  a  black  one 
with  long-  hair  ;  the  only  other  variety  met  with  is  the 
Malabiri,  chiefly  along  the  coast  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior.  It  Is  kept  at  home  and  is  much  valued  for  the  large 
supply  of  mitk  it  gives.  The  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  by  the  M^ds  from  Malabar.  The  sheep  of  the 
country  is  of  the  fat-tailed  kind  and  of  different  colours ; 
white  is  most  common,  black  comes  next  to  white  as  res^^ards 
numbers,  while  browns  {bcr)  and  grrevs  (kirg)  are  found  in 
about  equal  numbers.  The  wool  of  brown  and  grey  sheep 
IS  not  sold  by  the  Balocht  but  is  kept  for  makii^  overcoats 
(jArf/).  A  four-homed  sheep,  generally  whitet  is  peculiar  to 
Dasht  and  Nigwar. 

Goats  and  camels  are  shorn  only  once  during  the  year 
and  each  animal  produces  about  a  seer  of  hair.  Sheep  are 
shorn  twice  a  year  and  produce  -ihout  2  seers  of  wool  at  each 
shearing.  The  only  article  in  which  there  is  much  trade  is 
sheep's  wool  which  was  selling  at  Rs.  10  per  standard  maund 
in  1903.  Camels*  hair  was  selling  at  Rs.  6-10-8  and  goats' 
hair  also  at  about  Rs.  6-10-8  in  the  same  year. 

The  Baloch  flock-owner  divides  his  year  into  tour  seasons, 
bahdrs^irh,  which  lasts  from  February  to  .^pril  (this  period 
differs  from  the  bitharguh  ot  the  cultivator)  ;  bashshum  from 
May  to  September ;  cheit^  or  the  shearing  season  from 
October  to  the  middle  of  November ;  and  gimisiAn  from 
November  to  Januar}\  BMrgdh  or  the  spring  is  the  flock- 
owner's  paradise,  and  at  the  end  of  February,  he  emerges 
from  the  shelter  of  the  glens  in  the  hills  round  Panig-ur  or 
from  the  \  illag-es  in  K6ch  to  teed  his  flock  in  the  fresh  pasuire 
brought  up  by  the  winter  rain.  He  shears  his  sheep,  goats  and 
camels  at  the  beginning  of  March  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  lambing  b^ins.  He 
now  has  plen^  of  milk  which  he  makes  into  shildnch  or  con- 
densed whey,  paner  or  fresh  cream  cheese,  and  butter  from 
which  ghi  is  manufactured.  The  flocks  <go  dr\*  about 
September  At  the  beinnninij  ot'  the  bashshtim  he  moves  to- 
wards the  permaneatiy  uihabited  tracts  {s/iaJirisldit)lo  be  ready 
for  the  date  harvest  and  at  this  time  he  pastures  his  flocks 
in  the  neighbouring  hills.   By  the  time  of  the  second  shear- 
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ing' season  he  has  moved  to  the  place  which  he  intends  to  Agkil  l- 
make  his  winter  quarters  and  where  he  will  be  well  sheltered  tcre. 

from  \.\\G  s^orich  w  ind.    At  this  time  the  second  shearing-  of 
the  'iheep  takes  place.    The  f^oat  and  camel  hair  is  reserved 
for  domestic  use  in  blanketinj^  fur  tents,  sacking  and  ropes. 
The^A/  made  during  the  summer  is  sold  to  the  local  banias 
at  the  rate  of  i|  to  a  seers  per  rupee. 

The  prices  of  various  animals  differ  according-  to  their  ^.^^'j^^^ 
quality  and  age.  Those  mentioned  below  are  for  average  e^ch  kind  of 
full  grown  animals.  The  price  of  a  loadinjj'  camel  varies 
from  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  50  and  of  a  temalc  from  Rs.  35  to  Rs.  40. 
A  riduig  camel  can  be  bought  for  Rs.  txa  to  Rs.  75.  Ponies 
can  be  purchased  for  from  Rs«  45  to  Rs.  60 ;  a  horse  costs 
from  Rs.  soo  upwards.  The  price  of  a  pair  of  bullocks 
varies  from  R.s.  50  *o  Rs.  6<3  and  of  a  cow  from  Rs.  20  to 
Rs.  25.  A  cow  buffalo  fetches  from  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60.  A 
donkey  of  the  bnrri  variety  whether  male  or  female  fetches 
from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  75.  The  price  of  an  ordinary  donkey  is 
from  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  lo.  \  sheep  fetches  from  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  5, 
and  a  goat  from  Rs.       to  Rs.  3. 

Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turbat  and  Panjgur,  Mak- 
rin  abounds  in  pasture  ;  indeed  it  my  be  described  as  one 
vast  pasture  piround.  The  valleys,  the  beds  of  rivers,  and 
the  courses  of  streams  abound  in  ^'razini,'^,  \\  lact  which 
has  led  to  the  immigration  of  many  tribes  of  Briihui  origin 
which  have  taken  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  country. 

Flocks  can  be  pastured  everywhere  but  the  Dasht;  KuUnch, 
Kolwa,  Bul6da»  Parom  and  Rakhshin  valleys  are  among  the 
richest  grazingf  tracts.  Kolwa  especially  has  two  excellent 
pasture  grounds  in  Marrah,  between  Gush.-innt;^  and  Zik.  and 
L6ng-ari  Drug,  between  Bazddd  and  .Awardn.  The  former 
IS  an  area  of  closed  drainage  in  the  east  central  part  of 
Kolwa ;  the  latter  is  flooded  by  the  Wahit  stream  and  its 
confluents.  The  grass  in  both  localities  is  known  as  dmg^ 
{Srofwiu  eynogurtoidvs)  that  of  Marrah  attains  a  height 
of  4  or  5  feet.  In  favourable  years  the  place  with  its 
high  wavini^  f,^rass  fring^ed  by  a  jungle  of  kahiir  trees 
and  filled  \\  ilh  herds  of  sheep,  camels,  cattle,  and  buffaloes 
besides  numerous  horses,  all  browsing  on  the  rich  pasture, 
presents  a  most  animated  scene.  Up  to  1903  the  Mirwdris 
levied  grasing^  tax  in  Marrah,  but  this  is  now  taken  by 
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Agricul-    the  local  administration.    Among  river  basins,  those  of  the 

Gw-irj^o,  the  KH,  especially  Oshdip,  tbeGi'sh,  the  Tagria, 
the  Kulbar,  the  Shidi  and  the  Rumbar  are  best  known,  and 
among  mountains,  Zdmur^^n.  As  indicating  the  absence  ot 
fodder  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head  quarter  stations,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  by  the  end  of  the  tone  that  the 
military  force  was  in  Panjgdr  between  1891  and  1893  the 
u'holc  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  cleared  of  fodder  to 
feed  1 50  animals. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  feeding'  cattle  in  Makrdn, 
for  a  fairly  large  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated 
and  besides  kanA^  bean  and  millet  straw  and  small  quan- 
tities of  lucerne  are  avaiUble.  JfTdf  A  {Saeehamm  sponkattmri^^ 
dil  {Cyperus  esculenfus),  barshonk  and  many  other  grasses 
afford  good  fodder  for  bullocks,  cows  and  buffaloes.  Sheep 
and  goats  eat  kdrtddr  or  baun,  gor-kdh  {/sc/icemum  angus- 
tifoltum)^  putronky  dii^  kdsh,  piitdr,  gonuis  [Allium  sphaeroce- 
pAaium)f  sundum^  magher  {Jiuntex  vesicarius)  and  nuikiinktir. 
Goats  and  camels  browse  on  the  kumar  {Ziayphus  j'ujuba), 
kaMar  {Saivaddm  oleoides)^  hahdr  {Pnuopis  spie^gera)  and 

Cuttle  dis«  ^^w  of  the  more  common  diseases  known  to  the  cultiva- 

eases.        tors  are  mentioned  here  with  the  object  of  assisting  any  one 
who  may  undertake  the  study  of  them  at  a  future  date. 

Among  horses  colic  {danl)  is  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence and  often  ends  fatally.  Branding  or  the  admintstra* 
tion  of  dates  kneaded  in  ghi  are  the  usual  indigenous  reme- 
dies employed.  Another  disease  peculiar  to  horses  is  called 
jangir  one  of  the  symptoms  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Branding  or  bleeding 
in  the  chest  or  fomentations  with  hot  water  are  employed 
as  a  remedy. 

Among  camels  the  mSrrdni  and  mttrgvA  are  the  most 
dreaded  diseases.  The  characteristic  of  merrdnt'xs  a  gradual 
decline.  Cow's  milk  and  pounded  turmeric  are  given  intern- 
allv  nnd  the  animal  is  kept  warm.  In  mttrgok^  the  animal's 
neck  becomes  stiff  and  contorted  and  death  generally  ensues 
within  three  days.  In  cases  of  itch,  which  attacks  sheep 
and  goats  as  well  as  camels,  segregation  is  resorted  to 
and  a  decoction  made  from  g^gaaB  leaves,  a  variety  of 
tamarisk,  is  applied  externally. 
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Irrigation. 
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ditioni. 


Besides  the  itch,  the  most  cominon  diseases  among  sheep  Agricul 
and  g'oats  are  Hho  or  purg^ing-  accompanied  by  symptoms  turb, 
of  dysentery,  kuliok,  cough  and  h'mpyhhk  or  cold.  Riho 
is  consideied  most  dangerous  and  no  remedy  is  known  for 
it.   Change  of  pasture  generally  cutes  Umpdthk  and  kuUok^ 
and  they  are  not  regarded  as  dangerous* 

Bullocks  and  cows  attacked  by  the  latter  ailments  are 
treated  with  inhalations  of  sesame  oil  and  sometimes  with  a 
mixture  of  cow's  milk  and  sesame  oil. 

I  he  people  are  not  expert  either  in  diaj^nosing  or  curing 
cattle  diseases  and  the  help  of  Br^huis  is  generally  sought 
for  the  purpose. 

As  in  other  parts  of  BaluchtstAnt  cultivation  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  practised  with  certainty  when  the  scanty 
rainfall  is  stored  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  Some  of 
the  principal  staples,  including  dates  and  rice,  depend 
entirely  on  permanent  irrigation.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  kdre»t  futhn  as  it  is  known  in  Makrdn,  and  of  the  open 
channel  {kaurfif)*  The  only  other  sources  of  supply  of 
permanent  irrigation  are  wells.  In  1904  there  were  127 
kdrescs  and  118  large  kaurjos  (this  number  not  including 
smaller  ones  which  are  numerous  especially  in  ZAmurto 
and  Panjg^iir),  and  76  wells. 

Lands  in  which  spring  crops  are  iai?)i.U   require  to  be 

irrigated  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  ploughed,  smoothed 
and  prepared,  and  occasionally  during  December  and  Janu> 
ary,  but  regularly  during  February  and  March  to  bring  the 

crop  to  maturity.  I-and  cultivated  with  autumn  crops  needs 
irrigation  from  February  to  July  for  sowinj^s  and  con- 
stantly thereafter  till  the  crops  ripen.  Rice  especially  re- 
quires continuous  watering. 

The  importance  attached  to  irrigation  from  kdrites  may 
be  gauged  from  the  Baloch  saying:  *'A  mosque  should 
be  demolished  if  it  obstructs  the  covltsc  o(  a  kdrds."  The 
system  of  excavating^  them  is  generally  attributed  by  the 
present  inhabitants  to  the  .Arabs  ;  but,  if  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  names  attached  to  the  Kdusi  and  Khus- 
ravi  Ukr^St  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
section  on  History,  is  of  any  value,  Jkdr^es  must  have  been 
known  and  used  in  MakrAn  in  times  far  anterior  to  those  of 
the  Arabs. 


Sources  of 
irrigation 
The  ICdr/t. 
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AoRicvi,*       As  a  source  of  irrigation,  the  k&r^  is  so  important  tiiat  the 
''Vfts*      following  extracts  from  an  article  on  h&riwii  by  Mr.  R.  D. 

Otdham.  of  the  Geolog^ical  Survey  of  India»may  be  quoted  :* 
Scientific  ex-  **  As  the  theory  of  the  kdres  is  a  matter  on  which  much 
^Ihe^fSk**^  misconception  is  prevalent,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  of  it 
briefly.  I  iie  ordinary  explanation  is  that  an  underground 
spring  having  been  discovered,  a  series  of  shafts  connected 
by  tunnels  is  made,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  out  to 
the  surface.  This  idea  of  an  underground  spring  is  extreme- 
ly prevalent  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  description  of  the 
natives  who  have  frequently  told  ine  that  the  water  entered 
their  kdrescs  from  springs.  I  have  scrambled  through  the 
underground  passages  of  some  of  these  kureses  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  have  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  description  is  a  natural  but  misleading  one.  In  a  few 
cases  the  kdr^a  does  appear  to  derive  its  supply  from  what 
may,  without  great  impropriety,  be  called  an  underj^roimd 
spring.  ^  #  ♦  ♦  Such  cases  arc.  however,  \ery  ex- 
ceptional, and,  as  a  rule,  the  explanation,  both  ot  the  real 
facts  and  of  the  origin  of  the  misconception  regarding  the 
action  of  the  kdrdttes^  is  very  dilTerent. 

**  As  the  kdr^sfs  are  never  lined  in  any  way,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  drive  them  through  incoherent  material  charged  with 
water  ;  it  would,  moreover,  be  unnecessary  to  do  so,  as,  if 
an  incoherent  bed  of  sand  or  j^ravel  chary^ed  with  w  ater  were 
once  struck,  the  supply  would  amply  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  /(^frtAr-diggers.  The  kdriaes^  then,  after  they  enter 
ground  charged  with  water,  can  only  be  driven  through  stuff 
which  is  rendered  coherent  by  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  cementing  material.  But  this  cementing  material  not  only 
renders  the  g-round  firm  enough  to  t'orm  the  sides  and  roof 
of  the  tunnel,  but  lessens  the  permeability  of  the  ground 
and,  what  we  are  more  concerned  with,  makes  it  irre- 
gularly permeable.  When  the  kdrcs  is  driven  through  such 
a  deposit,  the  water  will  first  of  all  drain  away  at  those 
spots  where  it  is  most  permeable,  very  probably  washing  out 
the  fine-£fraincd  matrix  and  forming'  a  small  channel  pene- 
trating to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel.     Into  this  channel  water  will  percolate  and,  instead 

*  Recnrdi  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Jndiat  Vol.  XXV,  Part  I, 
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of  oozing  from  the  sides,  enter  the  Mre9  principally  at  eer-    AcRicuLTt- rb. 
tain  defined  spots,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  springs. 
The  or^n  of  the  commonty  held  idea  is  thus  naturaily  and 
easily  explained,  but  to  call  these  '  underground  springs  * 

is  a  misnomer  and  as  misleadinff  as  it  would  be  to  apply  the 
sHme  name  to  an  ordinary  surface  well. 


Fio.  I. 

"  Having  stated  what  is  not,  it  is  now  necessary  to  de- 
scribe what  is,  the  correct  explanation  of  a  karcz.  In  Fig.  1, 
a  diagrammatic  section  ot  one  ot  the  g^ra\  el  slopes  is  repre- 
sented, the  dotted  line  P.  P.  represents  the  limit  of  perma- 
nent saturation,  that  is  the  limit  Isetow  which  the  gravels 
are  alu-ays  charged  with  water  even  in  the  driest  season. 
Such  a  limit  exists  everywhere,  but  the  form  of  its  contour 
depends  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  rainfall, 
discharg-e  ot  streams  at  the  head  ot  the  fan,  permeability 
of  the  gravels,  etc.,  whicii  need  not  here  be  considered  in 
detail.  Now,  if  the  kariu  K.  K.  is  driven  into  the  slope, 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  below  the  line  P.  P.  will  drain 
the  sub-soil  of  its  water  and  dischaige  this  at  the  outlet.  It 
wilt  be  seen  from  this,  that  in  its  nature  and  mode  of  action 
the  kdrc!:  is  only  a  sub-soil  drain;  in  both  cases  the  object 
is  to  bring  water,  which  lies  undergfronnd,  to  the  surface, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  tiie  one  case  it  is  tried  to 
obtain  the  use,  and  in  the  other  to  get  rid,  of  the  water. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  Hrines  are  affected  by 
the  rainfall  in  a  marked  manner — a  single  dr\  season,  and, 
stin  more,  a  succession  of  years  of  deficient  raint'all,  causes 
a  din.  1  iiut  1011  in  the  discharg-e  of  the  kitrcs.  Last  year  (1S90) 
the  faihiig  ott  of  water-supply  was  very  widespread  and,  so 
far  as  the  diminished  discharge  was  only  due  to  the  dryness 
of  the  season,  was  not  altogether  an  unmixed  e%'il,  for  it  led 
to  an  energetic  cleaninir  out  and  in  some  cases  lengthening 


igo  MAKRAn. 
AOUCVli*  of  the  kdrcs  which  will  improve  its  ultimate  capacity.  In  a 
new  Adree,  however,  the  failure  may  be  due  to  another 
cause,  which  is  more  serious,  as  it  permanently  affects  the 
supply  of  water»  and  may  make  diis  &11  so  low  as  to  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Adrit. 

**  When  the  kdr^s  K.  K.  in  Fig.  i  is  first  made,  water 
will  flow  freely  into  it  from  the  surrounding  gravels 
in  all  that  portion  which  lies  within  the  original  limit 
of  permanent  saturation.  But,  after  it  is  completed,  a 
new  outlet  is  provided  for  the  sub-soil  water,  the  limit 
of  permanent  saturation  will  adapt  itself  to  the  new  condi* 
tions  and  nitimatelj  settle  down  wiUi  a  profile  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  line  P.  P.  P.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  kdrds  will,  now,  depend  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sub-soil  water  orig"jnally 
maintaining  its  level  along  P.  P.  P.  If  the  gravels  were 
tolerably  permeable  and  a  considerable  supply  of  water  was 
constantly  percolatin^r  through  them,  the  kdrit  will  settle 
down  to  a  fair  or  abundant  dischacigfe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  of  water  percolating:  was  very  small  and 
the  level  of  permanent  saturation  kept  up  by  the  imperme- 
ability of  the  gravels,  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  kdres 
will  be  one  of  very  small  discharge. 

"  The  amount  of  labour  spent  on  some  of  these  kdrdset 
and  the  depth  of  their  numerous  shafts,  is  astounding  ;  they 
are  frequently  miles  in  leng'th  and  the  shafts  near  their 
heads  are  said  to  be  in  some  cases  150  feet  deep.  This  is 
doubtless  an  extreme  case,  but,  when  examining  the  Quetta 
plain,  I  found  that  in  many  cases  the  shafts  at  the  head 
of  those  which  drain  from  the  hills,  east  of  the  valley, 
could  not  be  plumbed  with  the  70  feet  line  I  carried  with  me. 
These  must  have  taken  many  years  and  cost  large  sums  to 
excavate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  not  made  at 
once,  and  that  they  were  gradually  lengthened  at  their  upper 
ends,  where  they  are  deepest,  out  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  water  which  the  original  shorter  channel  yielded.** 

There  are  no  local  experts  in  kdr^s  digging ;  in  &ct  new 
kdreccs  are  seldom,  if  ever,  excavated.  The  numerous  old 
ruined  kiirezcs,  which  form  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  Makr^n 
and  bear  indisputable  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  the  past,  afford  ample  scope  for  the  eflbrts  of  the 
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people  and  they  exacute  the  work  by  a  system  of  co-open-  Aomcul* 
tion  which  will  be  present! v  described.    Professional  kdris' 
diggers  from  acres'--  ttuj  border  called  kannds  or  kanndi  are 
seldom  employed  therefore. 

The  excavation  and   repairing-  of  an  old  kdres  is   an  Repairing 
•xpensive  business  and  it  is  generally  undertaken  in  com.  ^ 
bioation  by  the  co-sharers  in  the  land  in  which  it  lies. 
If  the   ruined  kdr^  belongs   to  another  person,  he  ts 
invited  to  take  a  share,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so 
according;  to  the  custom   of  the   country,    he    ceases  to 
have  any  rights  in  the  kdree.    He  is  entitled  to  no  com- 
pensation, nor  can  he  stop  the  work.    Nearly  every  kdpH 
in  Makrin  is  divided  into  is  haitgdms  and,  assuming  that 
thb  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  obtained,  each  co-sharer 
undertakes  to  find  so  many  labourers  [nafar)  per  hangdm 
in  proportion  to  the  share  to  which  he  will  be  eventually 
entitled.    The  number  of  labourers  found  per  hangdm  is  two. 
A  joint  manager  called  kahh^sarishia  or  kahn-^dekkdn  or 
kakn-e-gasir  in  K^ch,  jo^^-pH  in  BuUda,  and  kahn'4'Jkauhdd 
in  Panjgdr  is  also  selected  to  supervise  the  work  as  remuner- 
ation for  which  he  receives  i  or  2  hangdms  (ne  of  labour. 
In  Piinif^-^ur  it  is  customary  for  the  owner  of  each  /lanj^dm 
to  pay  the  manager  from  6  to  18  seers  of  grain  at  each 
harvest.    This  is   termed  mirbahri  or  roch-e-saH.  The 
sarishia  continues  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  kAria 
after  the  re-excavation  has  been  completed,  and  the  appoint- 
ment is  hereditary.    If  a  sharer  fails  to  supply  his  share 
of  labour,  he  is  fined  4  annas  per  d^y  per  labourer  by  the 
sarishta  and   the  fine-money,  called  tshkand,  is  distributed 
among  the  other  workers.    The  original  channel  of  the  old 
kdris  is  followed  and  no  compensation  is  paid  to  the  owner 
of  cultivated  land,  or  of  a  house,  built  subsequently  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  k&ri*^  to  which  damage  is  done.    If  he 
mshes  for  a  diversion  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  expense. 
A  peculiarity  of  Makrdn  kar^ses  is  the  cementation  of  the 
soil  in  which  thev  are  excavated.    The  underground  channel 
is  said  to  become  almost  stonelike  in  hardness  and  it  is 
probable  therefoi«  that  the  water  level  is  not  lowered  by 
constant  cleaning. 

The  land  under  a  k&r^e  is  known  as  daydt  and  is  distri- 
buted by  lot  in  proportion  to  the  hangdms  of  water.  The 
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State,  as  will  be  eaplain«d  in  the  section  oa  Lmd  Revenue, 
has  a  right  to  a  hattgdms  of  water  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  land  in  every  Mnfs  which  is  thus  re-excavated. 

A  larg^e  area  is  subject  to  fcdr^s  irrigation,  including:  Kech 
proper,  i.e..  between  Apsar  and  Ndsiribdd  on  both  sides  of 
the  K6ch  Kaur,  Tump,  Mand  and  the  tracts  between  isai  and 
Washbod  in  Panjgur.  Kolwa  possesses  only  two  small 
HHtes^  but  the  frequent  sites  of  ancient  kdrdaes  indicate 
that  they  were  very  extensively  employed  as  a  means  of 
irrigation  in  former  times.  In  Bul^da,  Dasht  and  Kulinch 
there  are  none.  A  largfe  extension  of  id  res  Wnc^p-Uon  could 
doubtless  be  obtained  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of 
capital. 

Many  of  the  kdr^  have  a  large  supply  of  water,  but  the 
t/wMoioe  Khmnm',  the  XdOsiwad  the  Sit^n^  in  K^ch.  the 
Tump  Kir^z  in  Tump,  and  the  Sbakarak  and  Warrdmbdd 

in  Panjgur,  are  famous  for  the  abundance  of  their  suppl\'. 

Next  to  the  J^dn-z,  in  order  of  importance,  is  the  kaurfo  or 
artificial  open  channel  supplied  from  pools  (givarm)  in  the 
river  beds.  The  same  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  a 
kaurfo  as  on  a  kdrA  as  a  single  year  of  short  rainfall  causes 
a  deficiency  of  supply  in  the  former,  and  continued  drought 
will  dry  it  up  altogether  whilcl>fiv««r«  seldom  run  entirely 
dry. 

Kaurjos  are  constructed  by  the  same  system  of  co-opera- 
tion as  kdreses.  Care  is  taken  to  select  a  shallow  pool  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  diverting  large  floods  into  the  channel, 
and  scours  subsequently  made  are  filled  up  with  the  same 
object.  The  lower  end  is  dammed  to  retain  the  water  which 
percolates  into  the  pool  from  underground  and  the  supply  is 
augmented  from  any  other  similar  pools  which  there  may  be 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  customary  for  any  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  land  through  which 
the  channel  passes. 

A  considerable  area  is  irrigated  by  koHr^  in  K^ch  proper, 
Sdmi,  Tump,  Mand,  PfdArk  and  Panjgur,  and  Bul^da 
wholly  depends  on  them.  The  water  of  the  springfs  and 
other  sources  of  supply  in  Zimur^n  is  also  conducted  in 
open  channels.  * 

Among  the  largest  may  be  mentioned  the  Nolc-kash  in 
Kaush  KaUt ;  Kirmdn  Diz  in  Tansag,  a  village  between 
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Kaush  KaUt   and   Kaldtuk  ;  Ginna    in    Kaldtuk,    Sdmi  Aoricul- 
Kaurjo  in  Sdmi  ;  Kis.-ino  and  Khushkdba  in  Tump  ;  Chib-6.  turb. 
kaurjo   and  Jawin-mard^n    in  Bul^da  ;   and  Duzzin-^p- 
kaurjo,    Nojgo,     Shakarak,    Johlo    and    Afzalibdd  in 
Panjgi^r. 

The  cleaning'  of  water-channels  is  done  on  the  same  Maintenance 
system    as    re-excavation,  each     shareholder   supplying  ^^^ki^^, 

labour  under  instructions  from  the  sarishla.  A  curious 
custom  obtains  known  as  chuk  la^hati  or  '*  the  trampling^  of 
the  child  "  which  consists  ot  a  tip  expected  by  the  labourers 
from  all  travellers  whose  path  crosses  a  kirea  or  kaurjo 
which  is  under  repair  and  from  visitors  who  come  to  see  it. 

Only  two  systems  of  water-lift  are  in  vogue,  both  of  which  WeUi. 
h  ave  been  recently  introduced.  They  are  d/t^/tAalt  And galgalu 
The  former  are  most  numerous,  numberinf^  seventy-one  in 
1904,  and  are  the  bucket-lifts  common  in  India.  The  bucket 
used  is  a  leather  one.  In  Turbat,  dJunkali  lifts  arc  con- 
structed on  the  kdriB  channels  to  irrigate  lands  above  those 
to  which  the  flow  of  the  kdr^  reaches,  but  in  SAmx  and 
Mand,  where  the  water  is  near  the  surface,  they  are  used 
for  wells. 

The  galgrali  system  has  been  introduced  from  Sind  into 
Ktich,  rapidly  bccomins,'-  popular.  The  lift  consists  of  a 
leather  bucket  with  an  elongated  tube  at  the  bottom,  and  its 
principal  advantage  consists  in  its  requiring  only  one  man 
to  work  it.  The  bucket  is  drawn  by  bullocks  over  a 
pulley  and  a  second  rope  attached  to  the  yoke  opens  the 
end  of  the  tube  automaticaily  on  the  arrival  of  the  bucket  at 
the  surface.  The  bucket  can  be  worked  either  by  two 
bullocks  or  one.  The  cost  of  paraphernalia  required,  in- 
cluding the  woodwork  but  not  the  cost  of  excavating  the 
well,  is  about  Rs.  25.  All  but  one  of  those  now  at  work 
(1904)  are  in  K^ch  ;  the  remaining  one  is  at  Diss  in  Parom. 
Alifk  worked  by  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  irrigate  enough  land 
to  cultivate  2^  standard  maunds  of  seed  which,  in  a  good 
year,  will  produce  60  maunds. 

An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  extension  of  well 
cultivation  of  late  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  revenue 
payable  on  land  irrigated  by  wells  by  half.  There  appear  to 
be  no  reasons  why  well  cultivation  should  not  be  extended 
in  places  where  water  is  near  the  surface,  such  as  K^ch 
•3 
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/.GKiCL'i-  proper,  where  a  g^ood  supply  of  water  is  to  be  found  at  a 
Timi.  depth  of  i8  to  54  feet,  ia  Sdmi,  where  it  is  18  to  24  feet 
below  the  suHkce,  and  in  Mand,  where  it  is  from  6  to  iS  feet. 
S^mi,  Tump  and  Mand  are  also  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
Persian  wheel.  In  Kulincbt  Dasht  and  other  drjr  crop  areas, 
especially  those  in  Panjgur,  the  water  level  is  deep  and  the  sofi 
soil  is  an  obs'acle  to  the  constnu-tion  of  wells. 
I^UDs.  There  are  only  five  insigniticant  ^i:in.^  in  Makr;ln,  viz., 

Ntlag-6-bandgdh,  Gauragi  Band,  Mandi  Kaurliand,  Kauhda- 
^band,  and  Ahmad  Khdn-^>band*  Nilagr-^bandgdh  is  an 
old  dam  across  the  Nilag  stream  in  the  Kasar  ris  of  Dasht 
and  most  of  the  cultivation  of  Kasar  depends  on  it.  Gauragfi 
Band  irrigates  Bal  res  in  Nigwar.  Mandi  Kaur  Band  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  three  small  dams  across  the  .Mandi  Kaur 
in  Mand.  Kauhdrf-^-band  is  somewhat  larg-er  than  those 
mentioned  above  and  has  been  constructed  by  Kauhdd 
Muhammad  Kh^n,  Barr,  across  the  Gwdrgo  river  in  Kohbun, 
but  it  was  out  of  repair  in  1903.  The  Ahmad  Khin-^-band 
in  the  Rakhshdn  valley  near  X<-ig-e-Kaldt  was  in  a  similar 
state.  The  dams  are  badly  eng-ineered  and  constriicted.  and 
are  easily  damaged  by  hea\ \-  floods.  .Many  places  exist 
where  earthen  dams  could  be  made  and  large  areas  brought 
under  cultivation  thereby.  Tradition  speaks  of  lar]ge  dams 
in  former  times  in  the  Kii  Kaur  at  Thatagdr  near  Oshiip  ; 
in  the  Sawar  river  in  KuUnch  at  a  point  called  Tank-^- 
Sawar  ;  and  in  the  Rakhshdn  near  Kuhna  Kalit.  The  latter 
was  known  as  Band-^-Gillar. 
»ivtMon  of  Permanent  sources  of  water  are  divided  into  a  numb>*r  of 
%vaui.  shares,  the  principal  being  the  hangdm.  The  number  of 
kangdnt$  in  a  day  or  night  differs  at  various  places  and  at 
various  times  of  the  year,  but  it  is  usually  3^  hangdnts  for 
each,  or  7  hangims  in  the  twent}*>four  hours  during*  summer. 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  hangdm  in  common  use  differ 
sHgrhtly  in  K6ch  and  Panjgur*  They  are  indicated  as 
below 

I.    Kech.    The  lowest  unit  is  a  tds. 

i4  tie  B  nem  abba. 

a  n^m  abba  ~  i  ablm. 

I    abba  ...      •«  ■>  i  ndm  tassu. 

a  n^m  tassu  i  tassu. 

a  tassu  «•  I  n£m  hang^.  • 

a  n^m  hangtlm   —  t  hangAm. 
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II,   Panjgiir.   The  lowest  unit  is  a  pad,  AoRict'i» 
4  pad   —  I  n^m  tassu.  turb. 

2  ndm  tassu   ^  \  tassu. 

3  tassu   •  *■  I  n^m  hangdm. 

3  nto  hangdm        .••         —  i  liaiigitn. 

Before  giving  details  of  the  method  of  distribating  the 
minor  shares  of  water  of  a  permanent  source  the  main  divi- 
sions may  be  explained.    As  a  rule  the  water  of  u  permanent 

sourre  which  belong^s  to  the  owner  is  divided  into  12  han- 
gdms,  to  which  are  added  the  2  hukmi  han^dm.<i  beloni^ing"  to 
the  State  or  other  revenue  takers,  thus  making  an  aggregate 
of  14  hangAms,  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  water- 
ings  to  minimise  evaporation  and  for  other  reasons,  the 
whole  supply  is  usually  divided  near  the  mouth  of  the  kArig 
into  two  equal  channels  by  a  water-divide  known  as  tagir. 
Each  channel  or /^^/^V  now  carries  14  hnn^dyns,  thus  doubl- 
ing- the  share  of  eacli  owner  and  enabling  Ilim  to  obtain  his 
share  of  water  in  two  turns  at  short  intervals  rather  than 
in  one  turn  after  a  long  interval.  Lower  down,  each  tagir  is 
divided  into  as  many  smaller  channels  {giro-band)^  as  there 
are  blocks  of  lands  contiguous  to  each  Other.  For  the  dis- 
tribution by  individuals,  a  garrok^  or  stone  water-stop,  is 
assig-ned  to  each. 

The  main  distribution  is  fixed  bv  lot  under  the  supervision 
of  the  sanshhi  who  has  been  already  referred  to,  when  the 
source  of  supply  is  first  opened*  but  individual  turns  are 
settled  by  lot  at  the  banning  of  each  summer  when  much 
water  is  required  for  rice  cultivation.  As  remuneration  for 
makinif  the  distribution,  the  surish/a  first  takes  the  whole 
supply  of  the  kdr^e  for  twenty-four  hours  to  his  own  lands. 

A  peculiarity  of  Makran  is  the  water  clock  which  is  used  Distribution 
for  the  distribution  of  water  during  the  night  or  on  cloudy  ''^clock  lu**' 
days.    When  the  sun  is  visible  an  ingenious  system  of  dial-  vikg\A, 
ling  is  used  as  in  other  parts  of  Baluchistin. 

The  water-clock,  which  is  known  as  tds-o-db,  consists  of  a 
metal  bowl,  that  in  use  in  K^ch  being  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  2  in  do[nh.  A  tiny  hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
base  and  the  bowl,  which  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  is 
allowed  to  float  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  time  which  it  takes 
to  sink  is  1  iSsr ;  three  dips  of  the  Us  make  i  tfMa  or  new 
tauu  s  and  34  make  i  haugiAmf  as  in  the  table  given  above. 
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The  day  or  night,  however*  is  divided  into  3^  Jiangdmit  and 
in  order  to  adjust  the  difference  of  half  a  hangdm,  or  12  dips, 
the  hole  is  slightly  enlarged,  so  that  the  bowl  sinks  28  times 
in  I  hartgdm.  Thus  the  24  /as  which  there  are  theoretically 
SO  I  hangdm  are  actoaUy  divided  into  ^  portions,  or  7  dips 
for  every  iknra. 

The  owners  talce  it  by  turn  to  work  the  water-clock  each 
nig^ht,  and  each  man  receives  2  dips  {pwA  bandi)  for  each 
hangdvt  as  hts  remuneration.  This  Is  manag-ed  by  taking^ 
out  the  bowl  before  it  is  quite  full,  thus  making  30  dips  in 
all  per  hangdm.  The  same  system  of  paeh  bandi  exists  also 
in  ^e  case  of  the  distribution  by  day. 

The  system  of  distribution  by  day  in  vos^ue  on  the  Jdsak 
KAr^z  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Details,  indeed,  differ  constantlyt  but  the  principles  of  dis- 
tribution are  the  same  everj'where. 

The  division  is  done  by  dialling  in  a  carefully  levelled 
space.  The  pointer,  known  as  mohr,*  is  h  straight  stone, 
I '-7"  high.  The  day  is  divided  into  many  iassm^  the  first 
of  which  is  completed  when  the  shadow  of  a  man  standing 
over  the  mohr  reaches  a  point  25  paces  from  the  centret. 
The  second  tassti  is  completed  at  the  twelfth  pace,  the  third 
at  the  seventh,  the  fourth  or  one  fimts^dm  at  the  fourth 
space,  the  fifth  at  the  second  and  the  sixth  when  there  is 
no  shadow.  The  process  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the 
following  diagram  : —  mohr 
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Thus,  in  a  day  during  which  the  sun  is  visible  for  exactly 
twelve  hours,  one  iassH  is  equivalent  to  one  hour. 

'  Several  expressions  indicating  periods  of  time  in  Baluchi  have 
their  origin  in  the  use  of  Ibe  mohr.  Thus  mohr  jaia^  literally  tbeaun 
has  struck  the  M0Ar,  meRU  that  it  is  mid-day ;  while  mohr  gvasfa 
means  that  it  is  past  mid-day.  Can  Arrian  have  had  the  use  of  the 
dial  in  his  mind  uhen  he  refers  to  the  absence  of  shadow  in  GedrAsia 
at  mid-day?    Vide  Anabasis,  Chapter  XXV. 

t  A  pace  for  this  ptirpoM  ia  meMurcd  by  the  two  feet  beie^  placed 
one  in  front  of  the  other. 
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The  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  shows  that  there  Agkicul- 
ar«  14  tassmxti  3^  hangdms  or  one  day.   Wheo  dialling,  tosi. 
however,  7  dips  of  the  /rf«  or  water-cJock  to  the  i!ms»f  only 
are  recognised,  the  whole  number  being  equalised  in  the 
course  of  a  day.    Thus,  3^  havtrdms^v^  tassus  X  6  tdSt  Of 
84  tdSy  and  12  iassus  x  7  ^'0^  =  84  tiis. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  a  hissu^  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  hours  of  light  or  darkness,  is  compen- 
sated  for  by  each  owner  receiving  his  share  of  water  by 
day  or  night  alternately,  it  is  only  in  the  summer,  too, 
that  much  use  is  made  of  the  system  ;  owing  to  the  com- 
paratii-eh-  smriller  nmount  of  water  required  in  the  winter, 
accurac\  i  j  the  distribution  is  hardly  required. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  to  that  in  vogue  on  the.  Jusak 
Kdr^z  obtains  in  Turbat,  but  here  the  day  is  counted  from 
the  first  notes  of  the  nightingale  in  the  early  morning, 
known  as  bulbul-4-bdngy  and  its  close  at  nturghai  drang 
or  the  time  the  cock  goes  to  roost.   The  Jtlksak  system  is, 

therefore,  admittedly  more  accurate.  It  5«;  popular  ?n 
Turbat  as  it  enables  the  two  extra  fassus,  making  up  the 
total  of  14,  to  be  fitted  in,  one  before  sunrise  and  the  other 
after  sunset. 

In  Shahrak  where,  omng  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  accu- 
racy is  essential,  a  man's  shadow  is  not  used  but  the  shadow 
of  the  dial  stone,  and  an  accurate  comparison  is  made  with 
the  wnter-clock,  each  tassu  being  marked  by  a  peg.  In  the 
Nildn  Riirez  at  Shahrak,  where  there  are  4  Ms  in  a  fasm, 
the  summer  day  is  calculated  at  10  iassus  and  the  night  at 
6  6unUf  calculations  which  are  reversed  in  winter. 

In  lUch  during  winter  water  is  divided  into  4  iassus  for  Divitioa  in 
the  day  and  4  iassus  for  the  night,  and  4  iassus  make  a  winter. 
hangdm.  Each  tasstt  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  3 
hours,  but  the  night  tasxus  are  lonq-er  than  those  of  the  day, 
as  the  nif^ht  hantrdm  hej:;fins  from  the  naryuis-e-amr  about 
5  p.m.  and  lasts  till  about  6  a.m.  The  reason  for  the 
altered  distribution  and  the  assignment  of  larger  shares  is 
that  the  climatic  conditions  only  require  each  man's  crops 
to  be  watered  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  seven  and  not 
more  than  sixteen  days. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  Panjgtir  only  differs  from  that  Syatem  in 
prevalent  in  K6ch  in  the  number  of  dips  to  a  tasm.    The  Paojg»ir. 
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turn  which  the  shadow  of  the  moAr  takes  in  recedingr  or 
advancing  one  pace  during  the  middle  of  the  day  is  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  a  ids.  The  lowest  unit  is  pad  and  2 
pads  are  equal  to     K^ch  ids.    The  rest  is  the  same  as  in 

K^ch. 

The  fish  and  fish-eaters  (Ichthyophagoi)  of  the  Makrin 
coast  drew  the  attention  of  the  earliest  writers.  So  early  as 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Icbthyophagoi  were 
located  on  the  coast  to  he  succeeded  in  later  times  by  the 
M^ds  and  Kords,  whose  ranks  are  now-a-days  constantly 
recruited  from  the  poorer  Baloch  of  the  interior.  They  are 
financed  by  Khojas  and  Hindus  from  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  marginal  figures  for  Las  B^la  will  show  how  the 

industry  has  ex- 
panded in  com- 
paratively recent 
times.  They  may 
be  taken  as  typi- 
cal of  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast 
also. 

The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1903  on  the  coast  of  Las 
B^la  alone  is  estimated  at  more  than  2  lakhs.  The  progress 
of  the  industry  may  be  attributed  to  the  existing  security  of 

the  coast,  which  was  at  one  time  infested  by  pirates,  and  to 
the  openuii;  v.p  of  new  markets.  The  air  bladders  obtained 
from  ktrr  and  other  fibh  find  a  ready  sale  in  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  isinglass  ;  sharks*  fins  are  sent  to  China  ;  and 
salt  fishmaws  are  exported  to  India,  Zanabdr  and  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  fish  which  arc  most  prized  for  their  blad- 
ders are  the  kirr,  mushko,  galla  or  ga/lo,  and  snhfi,  and  vast 
numbers  of  them  are  cauijht.  Many  varieties  of  sharks 
occur.  Those  from  which  white  fms  are  got,  are  more  valu- 
able than  those  from  which  black  are  obtained.  The  car- 
cases of  ^Vr,  nntsMot  gaUa  and  sohii  are  salted,  after  the 
bladders  have  been  extracted.  The  other  fish  which  are  im- 
portant for  this  branch  of  the  industry  are  gor,  pishaky  pash- 
ant,  sdrum,  kalgtm,  tiglam  or  tagUm^  pilxodr  or  ptUla^  and 

•  The  Editor  is  iad«l»ted  to  Mr.  W.  Troyal  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Departincnt  for  mach  of  the  information  inctiuted  in  this 
section* 
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sharks.    Fresh  hsh  abound,  and  are  frequently  unmarket-  Fisheries. 

able  owinsT  to  the  absence  of  means  for  transporting  them 

fresh  to  lai^e  centres.   One  of  the  most  numerous  varieties 

is  the  sardine  (/tij'ar),  which  sometimes  sells  as  cheap  as  120 

for  a  pice.    Pomfrets  and  soles  are  also  ridtcutously  cheap 

at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  Atrr  or  swdch  (  Scitena  diticttnt/ius,  Lacep)  is  about  3 
feet  long  and  i\  broad.  It  is  a  very  scaly  fish  and  is  oh* 
tainable  in  lar^e  shoals  from  January  to  May.  An  account 
of  the  method  of  catching  it  %vill  be  found  elsewhere.  Its 
air  bladder  sells  nt  8  annas  to  R.  i  a  piece.  A  salted  side 
with  the  backbone  (rut'ri)  sells  at  about  2  annas  and  is  pop- 
ular both  with  the  people  of  the  interior  and  the  M«Jds. 

The  mushko  or  mushka  (genus  Scicefioides)  is  about  12 
inches  long  and  j  inclies  broad.  It  is  found  all  the  year 
round  and  is  specially  numerous  from  June  to  September  and 
from  February  to  March. 

The  cat-fish  {j^alla  or  gallo — family  Siluridte)  varies  in 
length  from  18  to  24  inches.  Cat-fish  collect  in  lar^e 
shouls  ill  February  and  are  caught  in  March  and  April. 
During  these  two  months  the  males  carry  the  ova  which  the 
fMiales  have  spawned  at  sea  in  their  mouths.  Most  oi 
them  are  caujfht  while  still  carrying*  the  ova,  but  some  have 
the  little  fish  just  hatching.  The  fisher  folk  allege  that  at 
this  time  they  go  without  food  for  forty  days.  Nearly 
100,000  of  these  fish  arc  helieved  to  be  caught  every  year  at 
Ormara.  The  young^  are  called  khaggi  and  dtibar.  They 
arc  caught  in  large  numbers  with  the  hook  and  liae»  and 
children  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  OrmAra  beach 
hauling-  them  out  as  fast  as  they  can  throw  their  tackle  into 
the  sea. 

The  sharks  (frnghds — genus  Carcharitis)  vary  in  length 
from  6  to  18  feet  and  in  breadth  from  2  feet  upwards.  They 
are  found  ail  the  year  round.  The  best  place  for  catching 
large  sharks  during  liic  monsoon  is  said  to  be  about  40 
miles  south  of  OrmAra*  Some  varieties  are  valuable  only 
for  their  flesh,  which  is  not,  however,  used  locally,  while 
others,  especially  a  long  shovel-nosed  beast  with  white 
spots,  are  caught  both  for  their  flesh  and  fins.  Oil  extract- 
ed trom  the  liver  is  used  for  oilint^  the  woodwork  of  boats. 
Small  sharks,  about  5  feet  long,  were  selling  on  the  beach 
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FnHuist.  at  Pastii  in  1903  for  about  Rs.  2  «ach.  At  OrmAra  white 
fins,  known  as  rdnjat  were  selling  at  the  same  time  at  about 
R.  I  per  lb.,  and  black  tipped  ones,  called  mangari  at  about 
half  that  price. 

The^or  is  tound  all  the  year  round,  but  particularly  in  the 
winter*   It  varies  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet. 
The  sardine  (/af/iir  and /^r)  is  about  6  inches  by  t  inch, 

and  is  found  all  the  year  round,  but  it  appears  at  certain 
seasons  in  large  numbers.  The  young  called  kuchchak  are 
obtainable  from  June  to  September.  It  is  consumed  locally 
and  is  also  used  as  bait.  Persian  immigrants  sometimes  eat 
it  raw.  Nearly  every  year,  about  August  or  September,  a 
kind  of  disease  appears  among  these  fish  and  many  fall 
victims  to  it,  thousands  of  them  being  washed  up  on  the 
shore  causing  an  intolerable  stench. 
RabiiV  The  best  fishmgf  pfrounds  arc  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
jj^rouDdS.  rivers,  where  the  small  fish,  shrimps,  etc.,  congregate  and 
fall  a  prey  to  the  larger  kinds.  On  the  Makran  coast  the  best 
known  places  are  Kalmat,  Gazddn,  Sur,  Drabbelo,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ankdra  stream  near  Gwddar,  Pishukin,  the 
mouth  of  the  Dasht  river  near  Jiwnri,  and  G wetter  bay. 
Kalmat  and  Gazddn  are  famous  for  kirr^  Sur  for  musMat  and 
PIshukdn  and  Gwctter  {or  ffniio. 

The  boats  employed  in  the  industry  are  the  indhi-kusli 
batei,  the  btit(^l,  the  yakdtir,  and  the  /lori.  The  most  popular 
of  these  is  the  yakddr.  The  mtUii-kush  batdl  is  used  in 
fishing  for  kirr  and  is  generally  known  merely  as  Ao/tf.  It 
carries  about  100  bags  and  is  beached  during  the  monsoon. 
The  batcl  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  vidhi'kush  baUl  and 
larger  thm  the  yukdtir.  It  resembles  the  latter,  and  is  used 
for  carry  in  cargo  along  the  coast,  when  not  employed  in 
fishing.  1  he  jukddr,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  from  a  single  trunk,  is  imported  from 
the  Malabdr  coast.  For  local  use,  a  keel  is  attached  to 
it  and  its  gunwale  is  heightened.  It  is  fitted  with  sails 
or  can  be  rowed.  The  crew  consists  of  three  men  in  the 
case  of  a  large  ynkddr,  two  men  and  a  boy  in  one  of 
moderate  size,  and  of  two  men  for  a  small  one.  The 
hori  is  a  small  rowing  boat  or  canoe  and  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  yakddr,  but  is  smaller  and  possesses 
no  sails. 
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Pt^  are  causfht  principally  with  the  net;  the  hook  and  Fmruiis. 
line  »  also  used  and  occastonatly  the  harpoon.  Pishing^ 
takes  place  almost  entirely  at  nij^ht  except  in  the  case  of  kirr    Modes  of 
and  sardines.  ** 

A  net  with  a  iHrtfo  mesh,  known  as  arst\  is  used  for  lars^e  Net*, 
fish  such  as  sharks.  It  measures  480  feet  in  length  and  is 
24  feet  deep.  The  mesh  is  8  to  12  inches  square.  Its  place 
is  taken  on  the  Las  Bdia  coast  by  the  leh.,  known  as  pdkM 
in  MiAot,  which  is  75  to  100  feet  long*  and  it  feet  deep  and 
has  a  mesh  about  6  inches  square.  For  catching*  smaller 
shark  the  rack  r&»i,  referred  to  below*  is  sometimes  used  in 
Miini. 

The  net  most  extensively  employed,  particularly  in  kirr 
fishing,  is  called  jorau  in  Makrdn  and  consists  of  a  large 
seine  made  by  joining  10  to  14  smaller  nets,  known  as  fndhor^ 
each  about  96  feet  long  and  48  feet  deep.  The  mesh  is 
about  four  inches  square  and  the  string  used  in  makitit;  it  is 
verj'  thick.  As  an  auxiliary  to  this  net,  :i  square  shaped  net 
called y«/,  is  used.  It  has  a  smaller  tnesh  and  is  used  for 
passing  under  the  fish  when  they  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
seine.  The  rachdJiak  used  in  Miani  corresponds  to  the 
Makrin  jo/ntu.  The  j^m»  used  in  Ormdra  is  only  75  to  100 
feet  long"  and  i  s  feet  deep  with  a  mesh  x\  inches  square. 

A  third  net  used  in  Makr^n  for  kirr  and  fairly  targe  sharks 
is  the  rcbi,  180  feet  long-  and  18  feet  deep.  The  nets  employed 
for  ^rfishini^  in  Makran  include  the  i/arbuiui  And  n^bi.  The 
corresponding  net  used  in  Las  Bcla  is  the  ntch  rcdi,  a  large 
net  900  to  1,500  feet  long  and  about  12  feet  deep  with  a 
mesh  two  Inches  square. 

Smaller  nets,  used  for  pdhadr  and  mushkOi  are  the  rifu  and 
The  riju  is  t8o  feet  long  and  t8  feet  deep  ;  the  ^<  75 
to  100  feet  long  and  is  feet  deep.  .Another  net,  the  rach,  is 
180  feet  long  and  18  feet  deep  and  has  a  smaller  mesh  than 
that  of  the  rij'u. 

For  very  small  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  sardines,  the  casting 
net  called  rug-  is  used.  It  is  a  circular  net  10  to  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  weighted  with  lead  all  round. 

The  nets  arc   made  either  of  cotton,   hemp,  or  flax.  Manufacture 
Cotton  thread  (bandik)  is  either  spun  from  thread  imported  of 
from  Kuldnch  and  other  places  in  the  interior  ;  or  rmported 
from  Bombay  and  Karachi.    The  thread  manufactured  from 
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FisHtftiRS.  the  indigenous  cotton  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
fofeign  material.  Hemp  is  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Kardchi.  The  thickness  of  the  thread  varies  with  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  net  is  to  be  applied. 

The  price  of  cotton  thread  variei;  from  R<;.  4  to  Rs.  5  and 
that  of  hemp  trom  Rs.  3-8-0  to  Rs.    4-8-0  for  ri  Vo.  Hemp 
nets  last  for  a  year  or  so  and  cotton  ones  longer.  The 
average  cost  of  a  sniall  net  is  Rs  5  and  of  a  large  net  Rs.  6. 
Hemp  nets  are  rather  cheaper. 
CoUoanetf.      In  making-  cotton  nets,  each  skein  is  first  unravelled  and 
made  into  balls  of  single  threads.    This  is  the  most  tedious 
process  in  the  makinpf  of  a  net  and  takes  most  time.  Two 
or  four  threads  are  then  spun  tog-ether  according^  to  the 
thickness  required,  and  three  or  four  of  these  strands  are 
again  twisted  into  the  string  of  whidi  the  net  is  to  be  made. 
Before  manufacture  is  commenced,  the  string  has  to  be 
soaked  in  water  and  stretched  and  all  superfluous  twists 
removed,  so  that  it  may  neither  kink  in  workincf  nor  twist 
up  when  set  in  the  water,  a  detect  which  renders  nets  quite 
useless.    After  the  string  is  ready,  a  quick  worker  does  not 
require  more  than  a  couple  of  days  to  finish  a  net  with 
a  wide  mesh.    Nearly  every  member  of  the  family  whether 
man  or  woman  helps  in  one  way  or  the  other  and  a  net  of 
7S'xi2'  is  completed   from  beginning  to  end  in  about  a 
fortnight.    When  the  net  is  completed,  it  is  soaked  in  water 
and  kept  stretched  tor  a  while  to  tig-hten  any  knots  that 
may  have  been  loosely  tied.    It  is  afterwards  limed. 

Cotton  nets  cannot  be  set  in  water  for  more  than  three 
days  continuously  without  risk.  On  first  use  they  are  taken 
out  at  the  end  of  this  time  and,  after  being  well  washed  with 
fresh  water,  are  dried.  They  require  to  be  limed,  however, 
as  described  below  atter  each  subsequent  setting-. 
Hempnet:}.  In  making-  hemp  nets,  the  process  sliglul\-  differs.  Before 
the  net  is  begun,  the  string  is  immer.sed  \\\  water  and 
stretched  round  two  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another. 
It  is  then  lightly  mopped  over  with  an  old  piece  of  net  or 
string  to  smooth  the  surface  and  remove  the  kinks,  that  it 
may  work  freely.  Hemp  nets  last  only  half  as  long  as  the 
cotton  nets,  but  their  comparative  immunity  from  the  harm 
caused  by  salt  water  renders  them  more  serviceable.  They 
can  be  kept  in  water  tor  six  or  seven  days  contmuously  without 
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risk  and  turn  out  nsariy  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  PumiiuBs. 

cotton  nets  during  the  time  they  are  in  use. 

For  limin<^s  the  net  after  being  washed  in  fresh  water,  is  liming  iMts 
placed  while  still  wet,  in  an  iron  pan  containing  milk  of  lime 
which  is  kept  boilinpf  continuously  for  three  days,  water 
being  added  us  required.  The  net  is  then  taken  out,  stretched 
and  laid  flat  on  the  g^round  to  test  its  fitness.  If  it  shows 
the  slig'htest  tendency  to  twist,  it  is  again  boiled  till  it  lies 
perfectly  flat.  This  is  done  to  soften  and  strengthen  the  net 
so  that  when  placed  in  water  it  may  hang  perfectly  straight 
and  limp  without  tuistinj^.  Hemp  nets  require  to  ho  limed 
after  each  setting.  Fishing  lines  are  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  * 

The  lime  used  is  made  from  shells  only,  as  stone  time  is 
harmAil  to  the  material.  It  is  manufactured  at  Kalmat  and 
the  method  of  preparation  is  extremely  simple.  Tlie  shells 
are  collected  on  the  ground  in  small  heaps  2  or  3  feet  high 
and  are  well  covered  with  wood  which  is  set  on  fire  and 
allowed  to  burn  down.  When  cool,  the  ashes  are  removed 
from  the  pile  into  small  baskets  made  of  dwart  palm,  about 
18  inches  long.  After  being  filled,  the  baskets  are  placed  in 
tea  water  to  slake.  The  price  of  a  basket  of  this  lime  con- 
taining some  3  seers,  is  about  1  anna ;  larger  ones  are  sold 
from      to  3  annas  according  to  quantity. 

All  nets  are  used  with  floats  (b/idi)  made  of  a  kind  of  cedar  Flosts. 
wood  produced  locally.     Ilnds  made  from  dale  wood  are  also 
used  but  sparingly,  as  they  sink  after  being  some  time  in 
water.    Large  floats  are  sold  at  Rs.  1-12-0  and  small  ones  at 
Rs.  a-So  per  100.   Dried  gourds  also  make  useful  floats. 

Three  kinds  of  hooks  and  line  are  in  use:  the  pAghAs  kundi%    Hooks  and 
the  rada  ktindi,  and  the  chirddni  kundi.    The  first  is  used  for 
catching  large  sharks ;    the  second  for   sinallcr  sizes  of 
sharks,  and  other  big  fish  ;  and  the  tliird  for  .small  fish. 

The  hooks  used  with  the  first  are  uhvavs  of  local  manu- 
facture  ;  those  used  with  the  second  are  usually  so  ;  the  third 
are  English.  The  harpoon,  called  kdbur  in  Ormdra  and 
dappho  in  Miani,  is  used  on  the  coast  of  Las  B^la  for  sharks. 
All  fishing  lines  are  waterproofed  with  a  paste  made  of  the 
pods  of  gishtnr  [ru'pfadt'uiu  sparh'itm).  They  are  crushed 
whole,  and  the  paste  is  well  worked  into  tlie  line  w  ith  the 
hands  till  it  becomes  quite  smooth  and  of  a  light  almond 
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FitHftam*  btxnim  colour.   Thit  colour  deepens  to  a  darkish  brown  and 

sometimes  to  black  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water. 
The  process  a!*;o  prevents  a  line  from  twisting"  while  in  the 
water.  One  application  lasts  for  about  ;i  year.  In  Midni, 
sap  obtained  from  the  galls  of  the  tamarisk  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

^^neta  ^  water  are  simply  laid  in  a  straight  line 

'*      and  anchored  at  both  ends.   They  are  taken  up  after  two 
or  three  days.   Those  set  near  the  shore  are  arranged  so  as 

to  form  angles.  The  belief  is  that  fish  in  deep  water,  on 
meeting  the  nets,  try  to  pass  through  them.  A  few  pass 
through  and  generally  tear  the  nets  in  so  doing,  but  cannot 
MCape ;  most  get  caught  by  the  gills. 

In  the  case  of  comer  nets,  the  lish  on  meeting  the  net* 
run  along  it,  making  towards  deep  water  where  the  angle  is 
made.  Finding  the  angle,  and  seeing  the  net  on  either  side 
of  them,  they  g-et  confused  and  try  to  force  themselves 
through  when  most  of  them  get  caught  at  the  ang^le.  Some- 
times a  single  long  net  is  set  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
angle  with  a  second  bisecting  it  at  the  apex.  The  fish, 
when  swimming,  strike  the  bisecting  net,  and  run  along  it 
till  they  get  caught  in  one  of  the  angles  on  either  side.  This 
method  is  much  used  ior  gallo  fishing  at  Chahbdr. 
iKrr  fishing.  \  watch  is  kepi  for  >6/>rfrom  December  in  Mi.1ni  and  from 
January  at  places  further  westward  on  the  coast.  Fishintf 
is  done  by  •several  boats  together,  and  as  soon  as  the 
reddish  tinge,  which  denotes  the  presence  of  a  shoal  of 
ibVr,  is  observed,  a  flag  is  waved  and  all  the  boats  start  in 
pursuit.  The  fish  are  now  surrounded,  each  boat  taking 
up  a  position  and  lowering  its  nets  so  as  to  surround  some 
portion.  As  soon  as  a  ring  of  nets  has  been  run  rotind  the 
shoal,  another  net,  the  Jni  or  Jhdl  referred  to  above,  is 
passed  underneath  the  side  nets,  thus  bringing  the  fish  to 
the  surfaw.  Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  thousand 
fish  are  caught  at  one  time.  If  the  boats  are  unable  to 
take  them  all,  the  bladders  only  are  extracted  and  the  car- 
cases are  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  fish  in  each  boat  are 
counted,  under  the  orders  of  the  skipper  of  the  fleet,  with 
the  aid  of  a  string,  each  knot  on  which  represents  fifty  fish. 
In  a  good  season,  one  set  of  boats  will  generally  make  three 
voyages  to  the  Hrr  fishing  grounds. 
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Shark  .  f^t/zMs)  are  caught  both  with  nets  and  with  the  PnauiBs. 
hook  and  line.  When  netting  them,  a  spot  is  selected 
which  abounds  with  sAiall  fish»  which  act  as  bait.  When  shark  fishing 
the  hook  and  line  is  used,  a  couple  of  yards  of  steel  wire 
are  attached  to  the  line  next  to  the  hook  to  prevent  the 
sharks  from  biting'  the  line  and  escaping.  Boats  engaged 
in  shark  fishing  generally  leave  the  coast  at  midnight, 
arrivint:  on  the  fishing  ground  at  daybreak,  w  hen  they  fish 
tor  a  tew  hours  and  return  home  before  sunset.  Fishing 
tikes  place  while  the  boat  is  under  sail.  If  a  large  shark 
is  hooked,  the  sail  b  lowered  and  it  is  played  till  it  is  tired 
out.  Smaller  ones  are  pulled  in  while  the  boat  is  still 
moving.  On  approaching  the  boat,  the  shark  is  speared 
and  a  mug  of  fresh  water  poured  down  its  throat  at  the 
first  opportunity,  to  hasten  its  end.  The  sharks  caut^ht  are 
often  very  large  and  cannot  conveniently  be  lifted  into  the 
boat.  In  such  cases  the  boat  is  tilted  with  the  aid  of 
another  boat  and  water  is  allowed  to  run  into  it  till  it  is 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  water,  when  the  fish  is  lifted  into 
the  boat  and  the  water  quickly  baled  out. 

Rait  for  shark  fishing  consists  of  small  live  fish,  3  or  4 
inches  long,  such  as  the  kdbloshk  and  UinUir. 

On  the  boats  arriving  at  the  shore,  duly  is  levied  by  the  Pajment  of 
authorities  usually  at  the  rate  of  one  fish  in  every  ten.  (Uvl^on  of 

After  this  the  remainder  of  the  catch  is  divided  between  catch, 
the  fishermen  and  the  capitalists  who  have  financed  the  under- 
taking. At  Gwfidar,  the  Khoja  capitalist  receives  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  catch  for  providintf  the  boats,  and  half 
the  balance  for  the  nets.  Out  ol  the  latter  amount,  a 
portion  Is  set  aside  for  the  skipper.  The  remainder  of 
the  catch  is  distributed  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the 

marg^in.  A  sif^le  share  is 
Skipper  c^«*A«rfa)  ...  3  .bare*  also  set  aside  as  a  reward  foT 
Male  CSvrKaniF)      ...  1  shares  .  . 

Bach  sailor  ...  i«  shares  "^^^         ^^^^  .^0"^  ^P«- 

cially    good    service  c>r  run 

great  risk.  The  capitalist  then  takes  over  each  man  s  share 
at  a  cash  rate,  which,  however,  owin^:  to  the  predominant 
infiuence  of  the  capiulist,  is  generally  about  so  per  cent, 
below  market  rates. 

A  somewhat  different  system  prevails  on  the  Las  B^la 
coast,  the  catch  at  Orm^ra  being  divided  equally  between 
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FisiURiEs.  the  fishermen  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  nets.  The 
former  in  their  turn  subdivide  their  bhares  into  equal  parts, 
a  boy  receiving  half  as  much  as  a  full-grown  man.  If  the 
owner  of  the  boat  and  of  the  nets  are  different  persons,  the 
former  receives  one-sixth  of  the  total  catch  and  the  owner 
of  the  nets  half  of  the  remaining:,  the  other  half  being 
divided  among-  the  boatmen.  In  Miiini,  where  the  large 
baiel  is  much  used,  the  capitalist  is  invariably  the  owner  of 
the  boat  and  the  nets,  and  the  catch  is  divided  in  equal 
shares  between  him  and  the  fishermen.  The  latter,  after 
deducting  the  advances  made  by  the  capitalist  for  food  on 
the  tript  subdivide  their  moiety  into  an  equal  number 
of  shares,  two  of  which  are  given  to  the  skipper.  In 
Gad^ni,  half  the  total  amount  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
nets,  and  the  other  moiety  is  divided  into  equal  shares 
between  the  owner  of  the  boat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fisliermen  on  the  other*  This  is  due  to  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  fishing  grounds  which  causes  much  wear  and  tear 
of  nets. 

Cttring.         Curing  yards  {btikhdr)  are  owned  chiefly  by  Khojas. 

Their  proximity  is  quickly  ascertained  by  the  dreadful 
stench  arisint,'-  f'l  tim  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  fish  from  which  the  air 
bladders  are  to  be  extracted,  they  are  placed  before  parties, 
each  member  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  knife  and  a  vessel 
full  of  water.  The  scales  are  first  rubbed  off  and  a  cut  is 
then  given  from  the  left  gill  to  the  upper  end  of  the  back- 
bone followed  by  another  vig-orous  stroke  downwards  to  the 
tail.  With  another  cut,  the  carcase  is  completely  opened 
out,  and  a  gash  on  the  right  side  finishes  the  operation. 
Parallel  cuts  are  then  made  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
body  to  enable  It  to  absorb  the  salt. 

The  fish  is  next  passed  on  to  the  salters  who  well  rub 
it  with  salt,  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  pit  full  of  sea 
water  where  it  ordinarily  remains  for  a  day  and  ni^rht,  hut 
long'er,  when  it  has  to  be  exported  to  distant  placeis.  When 
sufficiently  soaked,  the  carcase  is  deposited  in  another 
pit  above  the  first  to  allow  the  salt  water  to  drain  off 
into  the  latter.  After  lying  for  a  short  time  In  the  upper  pit, 
it  is  dried  in  the  sun.  The  air  bladder  ifhoitt)  is  merely 
washed  in  salt  water  and  then  dried. 
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Salt  f]sh  is  exported  to  Karachi,  Bombay,  the  Malabdr  Fisheries. 
coast  and  Zanzibar.    From  the  coast  of  MakrAn  it  is  sent  to 
K^ch,  Dizaak,  Panjgiir  and  other  places,  and  from  MtAni  Expert, 
to  Las  B^la,  Jao  and  Omich.     Pieces  of  dried  shark, 
pdgkds  kd  ehappar,  are  larg-ely  exported  to  Zanzibar  where 
they  find  .1  ready  market  and  sel!  at  Rs.  8  per  cwt.  The 
local  price  of  sharks'  fins,  which  are  exported  to  China, 
was  Rs.  50  per  cwt.  in   1893  and  Rs.  55  in  1903.  Cat- 
fish {galla)  are  popular  on  the  Malabdr  coast  where  they 
sell  at  Rs.  8  per  100 ;  pishak,  when  opened  by  the  belly, 
is  also  exported  to  the  same  place*  but,  when  opened 
by  the  back,  it  is  sent  to  Colombo.    .\!r  bladders  are 
specially  valuable.    A  dried  fish  will  sell  for  2  or  3  annas,  ^fxct 
whereas  the  bladder  fetches  6  to  8  annas  or  even  R     i.    The       of  tish. 
prices  at  which  a  hundred  of  the  more  important  fish  were 
selling  locally,  after  being  salted,  in  1893  and  1903  are 
^iven  below : — 


1903. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ICtrr                tM  ••• 

...      ■••  35 

30 

Sohii  *.* 

*mm          «•  30 

30 

SAroin      •••  ... 

nm  mmm 

20 

Gallo   

...            *•«  3 

8 

Tagiim  ...   

•  • .             ...  ^ 

8 

S'ishttlc 

•* 
4 

Mushko   

3 

Rents, 
Wages 


The  different  kinds  of  tenants  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  Land  Revenue  Rent  consists  ',n  a  share  of 
the  produce.    Cash  payments  on  account  of  rent  are  and  Pricks. 

unknown. 

In  K^ch,  when  Zungis  are  employed,  they  work  in  parties  Rent, 
of  three  or  two  men,  the  eldest  and  most  experienced  being  rent  in  K^di 
known  as  iweA/ar,  the  second  as  Aamfofi,  i.e.,  one  who  is  enti- 
tled to  a  share  equal  to  that  of  a  mehtar,  and  the  third  as 
fic'mbtfrt,  i.e.,  one  who  is  entitled  to  half  a /wiw^wn's  share. 
For  each  of  them  a  portion  of  land  is  set  apart  by  the 
proprietor;  for   tlie  first  a  plot  calculated   to  produce  12 
Kech  maunds  of  grain  at  each  of  the  principal  harvests  ; 
for  the  second  one  calculated  to  produce  about  10  maunds 
and  for  the  third  one  calculated  to  produce  5  maunds. 
Such  fields  are  called  mdshat.    The  proprietor  also  finds 
seed,  bttllockst  etc.,  for  the  cultivation,  the  Zan^i  being^ 
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responsible  lor  the  labour  only.  Where  there  are  date 
trees  on  the  land,  the  Zangi  receives  a  special  share  of 
the  produce  under  one  of  two  systems.  Under  the  first 
system,  the  m^iar  and  hambmi  each  gets  the  produce  of 

six  trees,  and  the  nimbtm  either  that  of  one  tree  or  as 
much  as  he  can  eat.  Under  the  second  system  the  mehtar 
and  hambiin  either  g-et  a  small  basket  of  dates  [kapdt) 
containing  some  3  seers  of  dates  and  half  the  dates 
which  foil  outside  the  blanket  into  which  the  dates  are 
shaken  from  the  tree»  daily  during  the  date  season,  or 
the  whole  of  the  dates  which  fall  on  the  ground*  If  the 
date  fruit  is  gathered  into  plucking  baskets,  that  which 
drops  forms  the  share  of  the    Zangi.     In  addition 

to  the  above  the  whole  party  of  Zang-is  are  also  g-tven 
one-eleventh  share  of  tiie  total  produce  of  the  land  they 
cultivate.  The  payments  made  to  Zangis  fall,  therefore, 
under  the  category  of  wages  in  kind  rather  than  under  that 
of  rent. 

In  those  cases  in  which  rents  are  paid  by  division 
of  the  produce,  varying  systems  prevail  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  hut.  as  a  general  rule  in  dry  crop 
areas,  one  share  is  set  apart  for  the  land,  one  for  the 
labour,  one  for  bullocks,  one  for  the  seed  and  one  for  making 
the  embankments.  This  system  is  known  as  pemehikL  It 
is  not  invariably  followed  and  much  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  the  general  facilities  for  cultivation.  Thus  on 
huo  ot  pir  bug  land,  which  means  land  near  the  banks  of 
torrents,  on  er-dpag,  i.e.,  land  on  the  slopino-  banks  of  a 
stream,  on  which  embankments  are  not  required  and  which 
is  fairly  certain  to  be  flooded  twice  a  year,  and  on  kuck  or 
gwAsh^  i.e.,  low  lands  formed  in  the  beds  of  streams  by 
alluvium,  the  system  prevails,  the  tenant  supplying 

seed,  bullocks,  labour,  etc.,  and  giving  half  the  produce 
to  the  proprietor. 

Another  system  is  the  seh-yaki,  under  which  the  landlord 
owns  the  land  and  bullocks  and  the  tenant  supplies  the 
labour  and  seed,  the  former  receiving  two-thirds  and  the 
latter  one-third  of  the  produce.    Under  another  system, 

c/idraki\  where  the  owner  supplies  land,  seed  and  bullocks 

and  the  tenant  only  labour,  the  former  receives  three  shares 
of  the  total  produce.    In  Kolwa.  tenants  in  the  Kauhd^i 
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or  KhAn's  and  in  the  Mirwiri  area  pay  one>seveath  of  the  Rents, 
prodttce  as  ndaia  ;  in  the  Binnjau  area  the  rate  is  one-tenth  ;  ^^^f^p^^ 
while  in  the  Naush^rwdni  tract  one-seventh  is  paid  by 

tenants  together  with  a  number  of  cesses  (  rann ).  These 
include  ivakil,  at  the  rate  of  about  i  seer  per  standard 
maund,  natb,  mt/hUai,  sar-ahor  anc!  d('r'  nt  the  rate  of  5  seers 
per  6  standard  maunds,  and  kadim  which  is  taken  tor  the 
proprietor's  horses.  Where  embanlced  luid  is  fet  to  a 
tenant  for  cultivation,  the  rate  of  ni$to  is  g^enerally  one-sixth. 
In  cases  in  which  a  tenant  sublets  an  embanked  field  he 
^nerally  receives  one-seventh  as  nisio^ 

In  the  irrigated  lands  of  Panjg-i'ir  the  general  rule  is  for  ^nigdr 
one-third  of  the  produce  to  bo  assij^ned  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  water,  one-third  lor  the  bullocks  and  seed,  and 
one-third  for  the  person  providing'  the  labour,  half  the  farm- 
jrard  manure  and  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  hdinu 
Holim  consists  of  the  green  tamarisk  branches  which  are 
largely  used  as  manure  for  the  rice  fields  for  providing  which 
the  cultivator  has  to  keep  some  donkeys.  In  the  case  of 
dates,  however,  only  one-fourth  of  the  date  produce  is  al- 
lowed to  a  tenant.  The  division  sketched  above  is  not, 
however,  the  invariable  rule  and  a  tenant,  though  he  sup- 
plies all  the  requisites  for  cultivation,  except  the  land  and 
water,  often  only  gets  half  the  produce.  Another  kind  of 
arrangfement  is  for  one-third  of  the  yfrain  to  be  assig^ned  for 
the  land  and  water  and  the  remainder  of  the  grain  and  all 
the  bhtka^  karbi^  etc.,  to  go  to  a  tenant,  who  supplies  all  the 
other  requisites  for  cultivation. 

A  man  who  makes  a  dam  in  a  stream  acquires  by  so  doing 
a  right  to  one-fourth  ol  the  produce  of  the  land  watered  by 
the  dam. 

A  sub-tenant  or  batidi  is  given  60  to  120  Panigiir  maunds, 
of  the  produce*,  two-thirds  in  dates  and  one-third  in  grain, 
as  well  as  food,  two  pairs  of  cotton  trousers  and  one  over- 
coat ( shM), 

The  rent  realised  on  Crown  lands,  which  are  dry  or  flood     Rent  in 
crop,  also  includes  the  revenue,  and  the  g^eneral  system  Crown  lands 

followed  is  detailed  in  the  section  on  Tenants.  In  the  case 
of  the  Crown  kJiushfcdba  lands  at  Apsar  only  one-tenth  is 

■  i  e. ,  froa  about  i  mmtmA»  t6  Mors  to  6  maunds  3s  SMra,  stsndard 
measure. 
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RENTa,  levied,  but  in  the  same  class  of  land  between  Kaldtuk  and 
AMD^PRfcBs  IS  one-fifth. 

Wages.  ^"^  ^"^^  cases  wages  are  paid  in  kind,  and  cash 
remuneration  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Cash 
wagSS  are  not,  therefore,  regulated  to  any  lai]ge  extent  by  the 
economic  causes  which  affect  them  in  large  industrial  areas. 

No  cooly  class  seems  to  have  hitherto  existed,  but,  with 
the  opening  up  of  the  country,  the  small  demand  for 
unskilled  labour  which  has  sprung  up  is  generally  supplied 
by  the  Darsddas  and  servile  cUsses  who  woric  at  a  daily  rate 
of  3  to  4  annas.  The  supply  of  such  labour  at  the  busy 
agricultural  seasons  is  at  such  times  limited  and  immigrants 
{daramads)  from  Dtzzak  in  Persian  territory  are  employed 
instead  of  local  men.  A  few  orphans  descended  from 
liberated  slaves  or  Darz^das  are  also  to  be  found  in  service 
as  agricultural  labourers,  employed  in  carr}^ing  manure  to 
the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  the  gardens  and  other  similar 
duties.  They  are  usually  fed  and  clothed  by  their  employers 
and  are  paid  from  4  to  8  annas  a  month.  At  harvest  time, 
however,  they  are  gfiven  a  dole  of  from  6  to  12  K^h*  maunds 
of  grain  instead  of  the  cash. 

Of  artisans,  the  weaver  generally  turns  out  different 
varieties  of  cloth  at  certain  fixed  prices  per  piece.  If  he 
manufactures  to  order,  a  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  is  decer> 
mined  with  the  employer  beforehand.  No  shoemakers  work 
on  daily  wages.  Brick  laying  was  formerly  done  by  forced 
labour  {higdr)  obtained  from  the  cultivators  who  formed 
the  following  of  the  owner  of  the  house  or  fort,  but  masons 
[bdn-bandaks)  are  now  sometimes  employed,  who  are  paid  irom 
8  annas  to  i  rupee  per  diem.  There  are  no  local  masons,  but 
men  come  from  Disxak  periodically  to  undertake  such  jobs. 
Kdr^s  diggers,  called  Jtanndt,  also  come  from  the  same  place. 

Bricks,  which  are  usually  of  large  size,  are  made  at  the 
rate  of  Rs.  1-4-0  per  thousand,  but  in  the  case  of  a  large 
demand,  e.g.,  for  ten  or  twenty  thousand  bricks,  the 
labourers  are  usually  paid  for  one  or  two  thousand  less  than 
the  number  which  they  supply. 

Carpenters  {ddr^iardsh),  other  than  village  servants,  sell 
the  article  they  manufacture  at  fixed  prices.  For  shaping 
rafters  and  beams,  unskilled  labour  is  employed. 

•  One  K^h  maunds  is 
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Kdrea  diggers  are  paid  by  contract  ;  day  labour  is  not  Rkbti, 
employed  for  this  purpose.    The  rates  of  wa^es  paid  to  Waow 
Bshttraieo  havt  been  noted  in  the  article  on  Ftsberies.   The  P^icis. 
carpenter  who  is  employed  as  a  village  servant  u  ienown  as 
num^ri  or  langAri  (i.e.,  plough^maker).    He  is  sttpf^ied 
with  wood    by  the    cultivator,  and  his  wag^es  consist  of 
12  seers  standard  of  wheat  and  la  seers  of  rice  at  each 
harvest. 

The  gtuir^  who  is  generally  a  menial  servant  of  the  ndib  or 
thesarddr,  acts  as  the  latter's  agent  for  collecting  impressed 
labour,  and  performs  multifarious  duties  connected  with  the 
land.    Formerly  his  wages  consisted  of  is  seers  of  com  at 

each  of  the  sprinij  and  autumn  harvests  and  the  fruit  of  one 
date  tree  per  hangam  of  water,  while  his  perquisites 
considerably  added  to  his  income,  but  his  remuneration  now 
appears  to  have  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half. 

The  blacksmith  (/m),  who  makes  agricultural  implements 
and  keeps  them  in  repair,  receives  the  same  remuneration 
as  the  village  carpenter  with  the  addition  of  one  Mtr-i-^koska 
or  load  carried  on  the  head,  pi  r  hanfram  of  water  in  irrig-ated 
lands.  Formerly  he  was  also  given  the  fruit  of  one  date  tree, 
but  this  practice  appears  to  be  falling  into  disuse.  He 
supplies  iron  for  sickles,  knives,  etc.,  but  for  special  articles, 
such  as  horse-shoes,  he  is  given  the  iron  by  his  employer. 

Cowherds  are  generally  engaged  by  the  year  and  are  given  Cowherds 
one  Biir  (4  annas)  for  every  female  calf  born  during  the  year,  -^therds. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  they  also  receive  one  sar  per  cow. 
They  are  supplied  with  food,  and  1  seer  of  dates  a  month 
and  the  produce  of  one  date  tree  at  the  date  harvest.  In 
IC<ch  village  shepherds  are  generally  given  their  food,  one 
d&mk  per  month  (6  pies)  for  every  goat  they  look  afler,  the 
wool  or  hair  of  the  animals  he  tends,  one  loaf  and  2  seers  of 
laghati  dates  every  two  months,  and  the  produce  of  one  date 
tree  from  each  owner  of  fi  .  e  or  six  animals  at  the  dm^n.  In 
Panjgdr,  shepherds  are  engaged  by  the  year  and  are  given 
their  food,  five  lambs  (two  male  and  three  female)  for  every 
hundred  sheep  they  tend,  and  occasionally  clothes.  The 
clothes  consist  of  a  hair  coat  (dW>^>,  a  sheet  (dbd<&r),  and 
a  pair  of  trousers.  Camelherds  in  Panjgur  receive  food, 
clothes  and  Rs.  8  annually  for  every  fifty  camels  handed  over 
to  them. 
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RiiMs,         No  fixed  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  is  set  apart  for 

Wages     ^he  benefit  of  the  m»m$  in  lUch.   The  landowners,  who 

A'^D  Prices. 

•  The  mnlM.  ^^^'^'^  ^  mosque  of  a  particular  maiAf,  g^enerally  g^ive  him 
I  maund  8  seers  of  ^ain  per  annam.    The  mosque  usually 

possesses  an  endowment  also,  and  the  mulld's  income  is 
supplemented  by  fees  for  marrinf»-es  and  funerals  and  by 
presents  made  by  the  father  ot  any  children  who  may  attend 
the  mosque  for  education.  In  Panjgiir  those  who  attend  a 
mosque  g^ve  the  muUd  one-tenth  of  their  produce. 

Zikri  nutlids  lead  an  easier  and  more  independent  life  than 
others^  due  to  the  sanctity  with  which  they  are  regarded  and 
the  numerous  oflFering^s  they  receive  from  their  flock. 

Saiads  make  periodical  tours  when  the  people  always 
present  them  with  gifts  varying  from  an  eight-anna  piece  to 
12  seers  of  grain. 

Prices.  ^  country  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are 

dependent  on  the  land,  where  wages  are  pud  in  kind,  and 
commercial  transactions  are  carried  on  by  barter,  only  an 

insig^nificant  proportion  of  the  population  is  affected  by  the 
price  of  staple  commodities.  The  staple  foods  of  the  people 
are  the  date,  surnti  {Andropogon  sorghum),  wheat,  barley  and 
rice,  and,  along  the  coast,  fish.  The  price  of  dates  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  section  on  Agriculture  under  "  Trade  in 
Dates."  In  1903-4  the  prices  of  cereals  in  seers  per  rupee 
ivere  as  follows : — 

Kteh.    Kolwa.  Panjgiir. 

Zurrut   ...    16         16  16 

Wheat  16         16  15 

Barley    ...   ...    25         ao  «8 

The  prices  of  food-t^rains  naturally  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  rainfall  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Zurrat 
or  Judri  has  sold  in  K^ch  during  the  last  few  years  at  16  to  20 
seers  per  rupee,  while  in  Panjgur  the  average  price  has  been 
higher.  The  price  of  wheat  at  Turbat  has  of  late  years  been 
approximately  as  follows ; — 

Year.  per  rupee. 

16 

16 

1902  •■•  «M  ...  .*•  M«  •••  12 

t^o^      ...       ...       ...       ...      .  .       ...  fS 

I904'5    ***       ***  •**      ***       **  24 
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In  I904-5  owing  to  good  rains  and  an  abundant  harvest, 
the  rate  was  more  or  less  stable  throug'hout  the  year  at  24 
seers  per  rupee.  In  the  Pftnjgi&r  valley  the  wheat  outturn  is 
small,  and  most  of  the  wheat  is  imported  from  K^j,  Dizzak 
and  Sarnw.in.  The  rate  of  barley  has  v  aried  in  K^ch  from 
25  to  36  seers  per  rupee,  in  Kolwa  the  barley  is  of  a 
superior  quality  and  hence  fetches  a  higher  price. 

The  prices  of  fish  are  given  under  "  Export  "  in  the  article 
on  Pisheries  in  this  chapter.  The  prices  of  such  staples 
as  are  produced  in  exportable  quantities,  a4  for  instance 
dates  and  fish,  have  in  recent  years  shown  a  tendency  to 
appreciation  owing  to  the  expansion  of  trade  brought  about 
by  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  facilities  of  transport. 

Local  traders  assert  that  about  the  time  of  the  British 
occupation  wheat  sold  at  30  seers  per  rupee  and  barley  and 
jitM  at  I  maund  per  rupee,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  general  leveiUiq;  of  prices  which  is  going  on  throug^h- 
out  India  with  the  development  of  communications  is  making 
itself  felt  in  Malcrdn  also. 

The  standards  of  weight  in.jMakrdn  differ  in  almost  every 
locality.  The  following  are  those  in  use  in  K^ch,  Dasht, 
KuUnch  and  Zimurin 

rubb  fthe  lowest  unit)  3=  t  chittack. 

1  n^-rn  rubb^i  rubb  =  ^  seer. 

2  rubb  —  nem  kia«  =  ^  seer. 
2  nem  kiis=i  kius  =  ^  seer. 

IS  ki^       -Bfi^m  man       s  6  seers, 
sn^  man=i  man  =12  seers. 

In  Kolwa  and  Panjgur  the  lowest  unit  is  the  sch-ki'ds 
which  is  equal  to  4^  chittacks.  The  following  is  the  table 
employed  : — 

s  aeh  kids=i  shish  kids        =9$  chiClack. 
4  sehkUs  =1        man  seer. 
2  nrrr  m  m— I  yag  man  seers. 

4  ntim  man=i    do.  man  =4$  seers. 

5  n^m  man=si  do.  man>n^m  «=6  seers. 

In  Mand,  the  man  contains  16  standard  seers,  in  Pasni  6 
seers,  in  Gwidar  5}  seers,  in  Simi  10  seers,  and  in  Tump 
and  Bul^da  4  seers.  The  terminology  employed  is  identical 
with  that  used  in  K^ch.  In  Pasni  and  Gwjidar,  British 
Indian  standard  weights  are  used  side  by  side  with  the 
indigenous  weights. 
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Grain  and  otlMr  commodities  are  sold  by  weight  every- 
whwe,  except  In  Kolwaand  Gichk,  where  wooden  measures, 
known  by  the  p^eneric  name  of  kail^  are  used  for  transactions 
in  grain.  Their  capacity  is  equivalent  to  the  difFereni  units 
mentioned  above.  The  kaii  is  made  locally  of  tamarisk  or 
kakAr  wood,  and  can  be  purchased  at  prices  varying  froisi  a 
annas  to  R.  t  according  to  nae  and  quality.  It  is  not  tested 
by  tlie  authorities. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  Troy  weights.  The  lowest 
unit  is  the  kapoti'.-— 

1  kapoti  ^    1  ratti. 

y  kapoti  s  i  gaddag(t.e.,  a  date  stone). 

■2    gaddag  =    i  n^m  misqdl. 

2  n€m  misqil     =    i  misqil. 
3i  misqdl  s   j  tola. 

There  are  a  raUis  more  in  a  Makrin  tola  than  in  an 
Indian  one,  i  tola  containing  gS  kapoHs  as  against  96  in 
India.  The  same  unit??  are  apph'cable  to  trade  in  silk,  with 
the  difference  that  a  tola  of  silk  contains  4  tntsqdls. 

The  general  measures  of  capacity  whether  for  grain,  fod- 
der or  other  bulky  articles,  are  kMihiir-i^r,  a  camel  load, 
and  har-i*hdrt  a  donkey  load.  A  man's  load  of  any  grain 
crop  exc^  rice  with  the  stalks  in  ear  is  called  grim  ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  known  as  a  shdlpdt.  Small  quantities  of 
grain  are  termed  dast-i-dil-^-kach ,  n  quantity  filling  the  hol- 
low of  the  palm,  musht,  a  fistful,  Idkotf  half  a  handful,  and 
chank^  an  open  half  handful. 

No  liqukl  measures  are  in  use.  Country  oil,  ghiwoA  date 
juice  are  sold  by  the  Avoirdupois  weight. 

Cloth  measures  are  of  two  denominations,  the  dasi  and  the 
tirish.  The  dost  is  an  indefinite  measure  which  varies  with 
the  stature  of  the  customer  and  is  measured  from  the  pro- 
jecting bone  of  the  customer's  elbow  round  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger,  when  extended  straight,  to  the  upper  knuckle 
joint.  It  averages  abottt  1  foot  xo  inches  or  t  foot  it  inches. 
In  some  localities  it  is  measured  up  to  the  wrist  joint  when 
it  is  2  feet  3  inches  or  2  feet  4  inches.  The  arish  is  an  iron 
rod  about  i  foot  10  inches  to  i  foot  1 1  inches  in  length  and 
is  divided  into  4  equal  units  called  cluir-yaki,  i.e.,  a  quarter. 
This  system  of  measurement  is  in  most  common  use,  but  a 
Baloch  always  tests  the  accuracy  of  the  rod  by  comparison 
with  the  dasL 


MEASURES  OF  TIME. 


Wbigbts 

AND 


Superficial 
meMures. 


No  superficial  measures  exist.  The  measure  of  extent 
commonly  emplo>  ed  is  the^^sv  or  pace,  and  is  about  3  feet 
in  len^h.  In  Dasht,  two  other  measures  are  in  vogue 
known  as  the^?7»d»ff  and  sad.  The  i^wdna  is  the  distance 
between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  of  a  man's  arm  ncid 
horizontally  und  measures  about  6  One  literally 

a  rope,  is  equal  to  24  gwdw.  This  is  called  the  Gichki  sAd, 
as  it  was  introduced  by  the  Gichkis  ;  the  local  sdd  is  equal 
to  as  gwdnB.  The  g-mius  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  coast 
in  speaking  of  the  depth  of  water.  When  measuring  fish, 
resort  is  had  to  the  bic/uil,  of  about  g  inches. 

Indefinite  superficial  measures  are  tuhmjd  and  kaur  dap. 
The  former  is  in  use  both  in  K<ch  and  Panjgur  and  the 
latter  only  in  Kolwa.  Tuhm^  denotes  area  in  which  a  given 
amount  of  seed  can  be  sown.  Kaur  dap  refers  to  an  area  of 
cultivated  land  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  hill  torrent  and 
cultivated  by  it. 

The  distances  of  journeys  are  yenerally  expressed  by 
stages  of  a  laden  camel  (  hushtir-e-tmisail )  or  a  horseman's 
march  or  half  march  {smdr-d-roch-i-rdh^  or 

Time  is  reckoned  by  lunar  year.  A  period  of  thirty  years  Measures  of 
iscalled  kam.  InZimurAn,  the  Zoroastrian  calendar  was  in 
use  about  fifty  years  ag-o,  but  now  the  Arabic  calendar  is  used 
throuf^hout  The  seasons  recoy^niscd  by  the  cultivators  and 
the  flockowners  have  been  described  in  the  section  on 
Agriculture.  Saturday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  local  names  of  the  days  are  shamba^  Saturday ;  yak- 
sfomte,  Sunday  ;  tb'Shambat  Monday  ;  seh-^hamba,  Tuesday  ; 
Mt^shamba,  Wednesday;  paneh^hambat  Thursday;  and 
fumao ,  Friday. 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  the  day  and  night  :  — 


time. 


Vernacular. 
Sohb  •.. 
Nahdri«d-wahd 

Nim-roch  ... 

B^gdh 

Shim  ... 
Sar-shap 
N^m-sfaap  ... 


ExPLAN.vrio.Ns  IN  English. 
Morning. 

Breakfast  time,  between 
and  10  A.M. 

Noon. 

.Afternoon. 

Evening. 

First  period  of  the  night. 
Midnight. 
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CutTMCf* 


Vbrnaci/lar, 
Lunj  ..•       ..I  ... 

Mazan-^>g\varbdm  or  ma-  i 

Bdm  or  Bdiif^vva 


EXMLAKATIOMS  IM  ENGLISH. 

'After  midnight. 
Early  dawn. 


English  Namb. 

Pice. 

Half-anna. 

Two^nna  |M«ce. 
Four-anna  piece. 

Eight-anna  piece. 


Dawn. 

Short  periods  of  time  are  the  sdat  or  hour,  damdn^  jhati 
ptti  and  katra,  the  last  four  having  no  exact  value. 

The  currenqr  now  (1904)  in  common  use  is  the  British 
Indiaut  silver  and  copper.   The  nomenclature  used  cKffiNrs 
from  that  of  other  parts  of  India  and  is  as  follows  : — 
Local  Name. 

N^rn  ddnk  

D^nk   

N^m  zarr  (sometimes  also 

called  sbi.hi)   

Zarr,  gabarr  or  pao 
N^m  kald^r,  n^m  rupai,  ] 

do-zarr,  do-gabarr.  or  | 

do-pao.  J 
Kaidiir  or  rupai    Rupee. 

The  smallest  copper  coin  current  is  the  pice. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  British  currency*  various  foreign 
coins  were  current,  the  most  common  being  the  Muhammadi 
Barr,  commonly  called  aarr,  equivalent  in  value  to  4  annas. 
The  pateli,  zziWqA  gabarr  in  Panii,'^ur,  a  Persian  coin  of  Fateh 
.\li  Shah's  time,  was  also  in  use  and  of  the  same  value  as  a 
Mrr.  The  abbdsi^  of  the  time  of  -Abb^s  Safavid,  was  also 
current,  but  is  now  scarce. 

In  more  recent  times  the  Portuguese  dollar  was  popular 
and  was  known  as  kura^  in  the  interior  and  rial  on  the 
coast.  It  has  now  been  replaced  by  British  Indian  coin  and 
is  only  in  use  in  Gw.ldar  and  Persian  Makr^n  ;  but  even 
in  these  places  it  is  fast  disappearing-.  It  has  lost  much 
in  value,  and  its  exchange  value  at  Gwidar  now  Rs.  1-4 
instead  of  Rs.  2*4  as  formerly. 

A  Maskat  pice  is  current  in  Gwidar.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  3  for  i  British  Indian  pice. 

A  gold  coin  called  sohr  and  valued  in  1903  at  Rs.  7-8 
is  occasionally  to  be  seen.  It  is  known  to  the  people  as 
sitaratni^  and  is  apparently  a  Venetian  ducat.  Reproductions 
of  these  ducats  are  made  both  in  Makrdn  and  at  Karachi. 


FORESTS,  at? 

Coin  is  not  plentiful  in  the  country,  whence  much  business 
is  carried  on  by  barter. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  material  condition  of  the  MATaaui. 
people.    Everytbtnff  is  stilt  in  its  most  primitive  state,  and  ^^^^SiS. 
there  are  few  signs  of  improvement.     Brick  houses  are 

taking-  the  place  of  mat  huts  in  a  few  cnses,  and  Kuropean 
piece-goods  are  beintf  substituted  for  the  coarser  cloth 
previously  manuiacturcd  in  the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  Gichkis  and  other  members  of  the  dominant  class, 
who  own  estates,  and  some  of  the  Khojas  on  the  coast, 
wealthy  men,  as  a  class,  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  rest  of  the  people,  whether  landowners,  tenants, 
flockowners  or  herdsmen,  have  few  requirements,  and  even  so. 
the  produce  they  obtain  from  their  occupations  leaves  them 
little  or  no  margin. 

The  dress  of  a  landowner,  which  has  been  described  in  the 
section  on  Population  costs  a  total  sum  of  about  Rs.  5^1  a-o 
to  Rs.  6-12-0,  that  of  a  flockowner  about  Rs.  4-8k>  to  Rs.  6, 
while  a  shepherd  is  content  with  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  sheet  and 
a  shal,  the  acrfrrepate  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  Rs.  2-8-0. 
Shoes  are  a  luxury  which  few  can  indulge  in,  nearly  all  the 
people  confining  themselves  to  dwarf-palm  sandals.  The 
houses  are  miseraWe  places  consisting  of  a  single  room,  and 
the  most  expensive  does  not  cost  more  than  Rs.  100.  Mat 
huts  or  blanket  tents  still  form  the  dwellings  of  many. 

The  articles  of  domestic  economy  nre  few  and  inexpensive. 
Their  furniture  is  scanty  and  the  earthenware  utensils  used 
are  primitive.  A  cultivator  is  content  to  eke  out  his 
existence  with  3  hangAms^  and  a  flockofrner,  who  owms  300 
sheep,  is  considered  to  have  ample  means  of  livelihood. 

The  district  possesses  no  reserved  forests,  nor  are  there  Foassrs. 
any  fuel  or  fodder  reserves.    Some  well-wooded  areas  exist 
in  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  bring  in  no  income  to  the 
State. 

The  more  extensive  areas  are  mostly  covered  with  kahtir, 
chigird^  kadbar  and  tamarisk,  but  they  are  not  closed  to 
grasing  or  felling,  and  their  denudation  is  proceeding  apace. 
They  are  : — 

(l)  Sarinkin  Tad,  a  narrow  strip  of  jungle  between 

Tump  and  Kalaluk. 
(2}  Sar  Dasht  in  KuUnch. 
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FORMTCb  (3)  Marrih  in  Kolwa. 

(4)  Kh^n-ai-KahArcUbi  in  Parom. 

(5)  SWhbdnz  jungrle  in  DashM-Shdhbinz. 

(6)  The  Gichk  jungle  in  the  Gichk  valley. 
Wooded  tracts  of  minor  importance  are  to  be  found  in 

Muid,  Bdlgattar,  LaiM-Apsar  near  TuHiat,  the  Buleda 
valley,  parts  of  Kolwa  and  Robdr  near  Jfwnri.  Areas 
covered  with  tamarisk,  but  of  no  great  importance,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  K^ch,  Ki'l  Dasbt  and  Nihing^  rivers. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  of  good  size. 

The  trees  which  grow  to  a  good  size  are  the  rhhh  [babul] 
which   occurs  in  Kulinch,  and  the  kahur  which  covers  the 
Rebdr  round  Jfwnri.    The  kunar  is  fairly  abundant,  the 
kaUr^  the  shiHsh  and  the  kamg  are  not  so  common. 
Minor  foi'est     The  minor  forest  products  include  dwarf  palm,  asafetida, 
products     gxxm  obtained  from  kahtlr,  chish  and  chigird  trees,  and  the 
medicinal    drugs   called   gurdir   and    icgtnd.     With  the 
exception  of  pts/i,  they  are  met  with  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  and  are  economically  unimportant. 
Ptsh.         Pish  {Namiorhops  JlitcAieana)  or  dwarf  palm  is  a  stemless, 
g^regarious  shrub,  common  on  rocky  g^round  up  to  about 
3 ,000  feet.    It  grows  extensively  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  in 
beds  of  rivers  and  streams. 

The  uses  to  which  pis/i  is  put  are  many  and  various  ;  indeed 
there  is  hardly  any  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  applied  by  the 
people  of  the  areas  in  which  it  grows.  The  leaves  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  mattin^Tt  fans,  baskets,  caps,  sandals 
and  other  articles  for  local  use.  Ropes  are  made  from  the 
leaves  and  leafstalks,  but  are  not  as  strong  as  those  made  of 
munj.  The  delicate  young  leaves,  which  have  a  sweet 
astringent  taste,  are  in  great  repute  for  the  treatment  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The  heart  is  eaten  uncooked  as  a 
veg^etable  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  seeds  are  strung  as 
rosaries  and  exported  from  Baluchistin  to  Arabia.  The 
stems,  leaves  and  petioles  serve  as  fuel ;  while  the  reddish 
brown  moss-like  wool  of  the  petioles,  called  purs,  after  bclnp: 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  is  employed  as  tinder  tor 
matchlocks.  A  rutie  t<ind  of  drinking  cup  is  made  of  the 
entire  leaf  by  tying  together  the  tops  of  the  segments. 
Ropes  and  mats  made  from  pisA  are  exported  to  Sind  and 
other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
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No  ^tematic  tnvestigatiou  has  ever  been  made  into  the  minbs  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  only  mineral  of  MmHUu* 
prasent  importance  (1904)  is  salt.  Aluminium  sulphate, 
mixed  with  iron  sulphate  [nuik),  is  obtained  from  a  mine  near 
Shamdl  Baijdar,  and  is  used  for  producing^  a  black  dye.  It 
is  earned  into  the  interior  where  it  is  bartered  for  equal 
weights  of  g^raio.  The  production  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  8 
annas  for  a  camel  load  of  5  maunds  and  4  annas  for  a 
donkey  load  of  2  maunds.  There  is  a  sulphur  mine  near 
MAzwir  Kaur  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Pasni.  A  chemical 
examination  of  water  from  springs  at  Kalla^  in  Kuldnch 
indicated  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Salt  is  manufactured  at  Pasni  and  Gwidar*  and  is  obtained  Salt, 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea  or  rain  water  at  ShtnsAni,  Piogfo 
and  Gwando  near  Pasni,  at  Kalmat,  and  at  Jimu  T^k  and 
Sarhor  near  Jfwnri  and  at  Tiiro  near  Gabd.  Good  salt  is 
also  gathered  after  rainfall  from  the  kafis  of  Kolwa,  BAlgattar, 
and  Parom. 

Salt  is  also  obtained  at  VVdd-Rop  near  Pasni.  There  are 
two  pools  at  this  place  containing',  it  is  believed,  salt  water 
springs,  the  water  in  which  seldom  exceeds  a  depth  of  3  to  4 
inches.    Every  fortnight  the  salt  which  has  formed  in  the 

pools  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  j^atliered  The  yield 
is  generally  from  45  to  55  maunds  at  one  time;  the  annual 
outturn  being  about  1,500  maunds.  In  1903  the  salt  was  sold 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  3  maunds  per  rupee.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  yield  of  salt  is  obtained  during  the  months  of  March  to 
May  and  September  to  November.  The  number  of  pools  has 
since  been  increased  to  15,  but  salt  is  at  present  obtained 
only  from  the  two  original  pools. 

At  Gw;4dar,  there  are  salt  pans  along  the  shore  into  which 
salt  water  is  poured  from  welis,  the  salt  being  gathered 
after  evaporation  has  taken  place.  It  is  considered  of  good 
quality  and  usually  sells  at  6  annas  per  maund.  The  manu- 
facture is  financed  by  the  local  Khojas,  who  estimate  the 
annual  outturn  roughly  at  2,000  maunds.  The  exportation 
of  salt  from  Gw^dar  is  prohibited  by  the  local  officials,  and  the 
supply  is  used  locally  in  salting  tish  or  for  domestic  purposes. 

At  Shinzdni,  a  small  place  about  16  miles  west  of  Pasni, 
the  outturn  of  salt  is  fi^riy  certain.   It  is  obtained  by  the 
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evaporation  of  sea-water  brotiirbt  in  by  high  tides  and  tlie 

production  is  said  to  be  nearly  600  maunds  annually.  It  is 
ot  an  mfenor  quality  and  sells  at  a  fixed  rate  of  4  annas  for 

a  maund. 

At  Pingoand  Gwando.  which  lie  east  of  Pasni,  the  supply 
which  IS  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  at  ShinzAni  is 
uncertain,  but  when  a  hi^rh  tide  reaches  either  place  about 
150  maunds  are  produced.  The  two  salt  tracts  at  Kalmat 

consist  ot  lou  lying:  ground  which,  when  filled  with  rain 
water,  yield  nearly  3,600  maund..  They  are  sometimes  not 
filled  for  several  years  in  succession.  A  monopoly  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  produced  at  Pasnt  and  Kalmat 
was  given  for  Rs.  365  for  the  two  years  ending  with  May  3 1 , 
1905.  Pasni  salt  is  bartered  in  K^h  with  banias  for  half  its 
weight  in  dates,  and  banias  in  their  turn  barter  it  in  equal 
proportions  with  grain  other  than  wheat. 

The  supplies  at  Jdmu  T.-ik.  Sar  Hor  and  Turo  arc  also 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-warer.  When  Jiinu  Tdk 
IS  flooded  about  800  maunds  are  obtained  ;  3-0  maunds  are 
got  from  Sar  Hor  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  50  to 
60  from  Tiro.  Samples  of  Jiwnri  salt  analysed  in  1904 
indicated  a  purity  of  91  -9  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride. 

The  supply  from  Kolwa,  Bjilgattar  and  Parom  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  rain  water  received  In  a  good 
year,  Kolwa  and  Parom  are  estimated  to  yield  4,000  or  5,000 
maunds,  and  Bilgattar  about  a  quarter  of  this  quantity.  An 
analysis  of  the  salt  obtained  from  the  BAlgattar  and  Kolwa 
kap*  gave  a  purity  of  91*8  and  86  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride 
respectively. 

Makr;in  has  never  been  famous  for  its  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  the  few  requirements  of  the  people  do  not  encour- 
age a  sale  for  industries.  Moreover,  the  artisan  lea\  es  his 
work  in  harvest  and  seed  time  to  attend  to  his  land,  which 
is  not  beneficial  to  the  manufactures.  He  is  also  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  lacic  of  capital  and  ravir  material,  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  collecting  fallen  date  fruit  or 
begging-  for  grain. 

The  manufactures  of  Makriin  are  all  handicrafts,  and 
amongst  them  cotton  weaving  has  always  held  a  prominent 
place.  Hiji  Abdun  Nabi  mentions  that  in  1838  there  were 
100  weavers  in  Tump  and  1,000  in  Turbat.   This  Industry 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES* 


is  now,  however,  dying  out,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
Europoan  cloth,  which  is  not  only  in  common  use  with  ttie 
well-to-do,  but  is  being*  more  and  more  utilised  by  the 
middle  and  poor  classes.   The  largest  demand  for  local 

manufacture  is  in  The  Panjgilir  weavers,  who  are  aU 

Nakibs,  are  giving  up  weaving  and  adopting  more  lucrative 
trades.  Even  the  D.irzddas  of  K^ch,  who  are  weavers  also, 
are  taking  to  agriculture.  The  weaver  calied  joia^  and 
works  on  daily  wages,  and  is  supplied  with  raw  material 
by  his  employer.  His  implements  are  similar  to  those  used 
in  India,  and  his  method  is  also  very  much  the  same.  Some 
silk  weaving  is  done,  but  the  industry  cannot  be  said  to 
have  progressed,  and  the  raw  silk  is  not  grown  locally,  but 
most  of  it  is  obtained  from  Sarb^z  in  Persia.  At  this  place 
the  young  worms  are  hatched  in  the  spring  and  fed  on 
mulberry  or  a  plant  called  gandtak^  if  mulberry  is  not  pro- 
curable. The  process  of  cleaning  the  cocoons  is  very  simple. 
They  are  washed  and  rubbed  in  a  mixture  of  alum  and  water 
which  has  been  allow  ed  to  stand  overnlj^'ht,  and  to  which 
a  little  sesame  oil  and  white  ot  egg  have  been  added.  They 
are  afterwards  repeatedly  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  silk  is  thickly  covered  with  ashes  and  put  in  the  sun  to 
dry. 

Eight  different  kinds  of  cottcn  and  silk  doth  are  generally 

woven.    Some  of  those  made  of  silk  closely  resemble  the 

fabrics  made  at  Purncah  a!>d  Chittaf^-onf;  in  Beng-al.  They 
are  known  as  matx^-bas,  iius/'uni ,  ':nhrt».  i^u/haddn,  shtinsen 
giUbadan^  nem  s/tdhi,  hukuQ,  ucsi-nian,  jahan  anU  bist  daslt. 

AfaiHhiiat  is  a  tartan  in  dark-green  and  light-green  and 
dark-red  and  light-red  squares.  It  is  generally  used  as  a 
head-cloth  by  both  men  and  women.    These  head  cloths  are 

woven  both  in  silk,  in  half  silk  and  half  cotton,  and  in  all 
cotton.  The  pieces  arc  woven  2  feet  broad  by  about  b  feet 
long,  and  in  order  to  make  a  head-cloth,  three  of  these 
breadths  are  generally  joined  for  a  man  and  two  for  a 
woman.  The  price  of  a  silk  doth  is  Rs.  is  to  Rs.  15  for 
a  man  and  Rs.  8  to  ks.  is  for  a  woman. 

Gtishdn  is  made  of  half  silk  and  half  cotton,  and  is  manu> 
factured  in  short  pieces  about  3^  feet  by  2  feet.  It  is  tied 
by  women  over  the  front  part  of  the  head  under  the  head- 
cloth.    Specimens,  which  are  rather  attractive,  are  generally 
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a  dark-green  crfipe  with  a  red  border.  One  made  of  silk 
costs  Rs.  1-4-0. 

SoAringtUbadan  is  made  in  pieces  36  feet  Umg  by  i  foot  4 
inches  wide.  The  ground  is  soirlet  with  thin  yellow  and 
green  lines.  It  is  made  either  of  ttik  or  cotton,  and  is  in 
common  use  for  shirts  and  trousers  among-  the  women  of  all 
classes  and  men  of  the  lower  orders.  The  price  of  a  piece 
or  M^n  varies  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  12  in  silk,  and  is  about 
Rs.  i'So  in  cotton. 

ShtUu^  gulhadan  is  a  green  doth  with  a  thin  red  stripe. 
It  is  only  made  of  cotton  and  is  manufactured  in  pieces  of  the 
same  leng^th  as  sohrin  gulbadan,    it  costs  Rs.  2  per  pieor* 

AVm  shdhi  is  plain  red  cloth.  It  is  made  'in  the  same 
lengths  as  sohren  gulbadan^  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
and  costs  the  same  price. 

MuhSb  is  made  of  silk  in  the  same  lengths  as  UMii-iHku 
and  costs  about  Rs.  15  per  piece.  It  is  used  principally  for 
women*s  shirts. 

N4st-man-jahan  is  a  silk  cloth  used  for  making  women's 
shirts  and  is  spotted  red  or  such  colour  as  the  purchaser 
may  desire.     It  costs  about  Rs.  15  per  piece. 

bist-dasti  is  a  cotton  cloth  made  in  pieces  about  30  feet 
long  by  I  foot  4  inches  broad,  costing  a  rupee  each.  It  is 
much  used  by  the  lowest  classes. 

A  few  rugs  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  are  '»l«:o  woven 
by  Baloch  women  in  the  dari  stitch.  They  cost  from  Rs.  5 
to  Rs.  30  each,  according  to  quality.  Baloch  overcoats 
\^shdt)  are  also  made  at  Rs.  1-8-0  to  Rs.  5  each.  A  thicker 
fabric  tiian  die  xhdl  called  duppi  costs  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  5. 

The  common  articles  of  leather  manufacture  are  saddlery, 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  and  sword  belts  with  their  acces- 
sories, such  as  pouches  and  bags  for  bullets  and  gunpowder. 
Persian  saddles,  with  prominent  pommels  made  by  local 
shoe-makers  and  carpenters,  were  once  in  great  request,  but 
owing  to  the  more  frequent  visits  made  by  the  well-to-do  to 
Quetta,  those  manufactured  in  Kacbhi  and  Afghinistdn  are 
now  more  popular.  The  leather  is  imperfectly  tanned,  dates 
and  tamarisk  and  pomegranate  bark  being  employed  for 
the  TMrpose.  Reins  and  saddle  cloths  are  occasionally 
embroidered  in  silk  for  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury. 
The  former  cost  Rs.  5  per  pair. 
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K^ch  contains  the  larg-est  number  of  shoe  makers,  who  AATtAMD 
are  mostly  Darzjidas.  The  shoes  made  are  clumsy  ;  they  '^toiumu^' 
are  commooly  workod  in  nik.  A  pair  of  men's  embroidered 
shoes  costs  about  Rs*  3,  whUe  women's  shoes  generally  fetch 
Rs.  a  per  pair.  Embroidered  sword-betts,  in  spite  of  the 
introduction  of  peace  and  security,  are  still  tn  consider- 
able demand  and  cost  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  12  each. 

A  variety  of  patterns  of  embroidery  are  worked,  and  almost  Embroidery, 
everyone  wears  some  garment  which  has  embroidery  upon 
it.  The  parts  of  the  dress  which  are  generally  emln^dersd 
are  the  front  pockets  and  sleeves  of  the  pashk  (or  woman's 
shift),  the  ends  of  men's  and  women's  drawers,  caps  and 
coats.  Bed  sheets  and  the  carpet  bagfs  made  in  Kolwa  are 
also  worked.  Some  of  the  needle  work  is  very  fine  ;  the 
most  common  of  patterns  are  known  as  sarsi,  kash,  cham.'O' 
srtimag,  mosum  and  kappago  mosum,  chinuk  or  dua,  bakkdli, 
iaHitJkt  dttgdrdoeh,  roAar  and  chUako,  The  last  three  closely 
resemble  one  another. 

Among  minor  industries  may  be  mentioned  pottery,  wood  Minor  in 
work,  metal-work,  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  pottery, 
ornaments  and  basket  and  mat-making.  The  vessels  manu- 
factured by  potters  are  made  by  hand  and  are  very  coarse. 
The  potter's  wheel  is  not  known.  Long  necked  earthen 
jars,  round  pitchers,  cooking  pots  and  date  jars  (AmmA)  are 
most  commonly  made,  their  price  varying  from  i  anna  to 
4  annas  each.  The  potters  are  generally  Darcddas.  Glased 
pottery  is  unknown. 

Carpenters  are  called  ddr-tardsh,  and  some  of  them  Wood  work, 
combine  this  trade  with  agriculture.  Grain  measures,  bed- 
Steads,  door  frames,  planks  and  boards  are  in  general 
demand.  Their  tools  are  of  the  most  primitive  description. 
The  blacksmiths  combine  agriculture  and  farriery  with  their 
major  occupation. 

Goldsmiths  are  nearly  always  Loris  and  are  paid  at  rates 
agreed  upon  between  their  employers  and  themselves.  This 
industiy  is  thriving,  many  kinds  oi  silver  and  gold  ornaments 
are  made. 

The  dwarf  palm  is  largely  used  for  the  nMnufacture  of  Batkei- 
artides  of  daily  use,  and  nets  and  baskets  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes  are  woven.    They  are  usually  made  either  by 
women,  or  by  aangis  and  najars.    Some  of  the  baskets  are 
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!»o  Strong  'A&  to  be  employed  in  cleaning  the  beds  of  water 
duunnels.  Ther«  is  no  trade  in  these  articles*  wbidi  are 
mostly  manufactured  for  local  requirements.    Dwarf  palm 

mats,  however,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  Bshertblk  of  the  coast  are  experts  in  the  manufacture 
of  nets  and  other  kinds  of  fishing  tackle,  reference  to  which 
will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Agriculture. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reputation  which 
the  people  of  Kesmacoran  had  in  Marco  Polo's  tame  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  *'  lived  by  merchan- 
dize and  industr}-,  were  professed  traders,  and  carried  on 
much  traffic  by  land  and  sea  in  all  directions."  Doubtless 
such  places  as  the  rich  and  beautiful  citv  of  Pasni  and 
Tez,  in  Persian  Makran,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
but  the  description  of  the  people  as  ' '  professed  traders  "  is 
no  longer  applicable.  The  trade  has  now  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Khojas  and  banitis  from  India. 
Caravans  from  Makr^in,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tnhfat-ul'Kirdm 
used  to  penetrate  at  one  time  as  far  as  Clutch  and  Gujrat. 

No  further  information  as  to  the  termer  trade  of  the 
country  is  forthcoming  till  the  time  of  Hiji  Abdun  Nabi 
(1838-9),  who  noted  that  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise 
brought  to  Gwidar  were  iron,  powder,  turmeric,  English 
doth,  Bengal  striped  doth,  kmidakee^  dates,  lead,  silk 
thread,  pepper,  pedlery,  tnashroo  cloth,  sugar  and  rice. 

HMji  Abdun  Nabi  also  speaks  of  an  American  ship  touch- 
ing^ ai  Gwiidar  in  the  y«;ar  he  visited  .Makrdn  and  purchasing 
450  rials  worth  of  wool.  The  import  duty  then  levied  at 
Gwidar  appears  to  have  been  a  uniform  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
ad  valortm  on  a  Musalmdn*s  merchandise,  and  4  per  cent, 
on  that  of  a  Hindu.  The  produce  of  the  Gwddar  fisheries 
was  taxed  in  kind,  while  that  of  other  fisheries  and  imported 
tish  were  chari^cd  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent.  A 
small  export  duty,  amounting  to  about  4  annas  per  load, 
was  levied  on  all  goods  leaving  for  Bombay* 

About  the  same  time  Masson  speaks  of  the  people  of 
Kolwa  maintaining  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  ports 
on  the  coast,  rice,  dates,  cotton  cloth,  spices  and  dye-stuffs 
being  received  in  return  for  wool,  ghi,  hides  and  bdellium. 
The  trade  of  Kolwa  j^ra'  unted  chieliy  to  Sonmidni.  while  Pani- 
giir  dates  found  a  good  market  in  Kaldt.    Ktich  mainiamca 
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cooimerctal  intercourse  with  Gwtfdar  and  ChAhMr*    Ptosni  Commkrcb 

appears  to  have  been  hardly  recogriised  as  a  tradinp  centre  ****  T«ao». 
at  this  time,  its  onlv  export  being  a  small  amount  of  matting-. 

Later  records  .speak  of  commerce  being  much  impeded 
by  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  and  that  the  trade  continued 
to  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  date,  the  trade  of  the  country  may  be  Existing 
divided  into   five  classes  :    (a)  Foreign   maritime  trade ;  ciattct 
\h)  forelg-n  land  trade  ;  (c)  maritime  trade  with  Indian  Pro-  «a«^ed 
vinces  ;  {d)  internal  trade  ;  and  (<  )  trnd<?  with  other  parts  of  ^^^^^^ 
Baluchist£ln.    The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  uwadar,  Pacini, 
Turbat  and  Isai.   The  classes  almost  exclusively  engaged 
are  Khojas  and  Hindus  on  the  coast,  some  account  of  whose 
transactions  has  been  given  in  the  section  on  Population, 
and  a  few  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  and  some  Bdbi 
Afghans  in  the  interior.     Besides  the  steamers  of  the  British 
India   Steam  Navij^atioii  Compjiny,  the  maritime  trade  is 
carried  by  native  craft  which  make  runs  as  far  as  the  .Mala- 
bar Coast. 

Prom  the  ports,  merchandise  is  carried  into  the  interior 
chiefly  by  camels,  but  sometimes  h\  donkeys.    Barter  is 

common,  fish  being  exchanged  for  dates  and  dates  for 
grain.  Caravans  bringing  grain  and  tobacco  visit  the 
country  from  Dizzak,  .Mjlshk^l,  Jhalawdn,  Sarawin  and 
Las  B^la,  and  return  laden  with  dates. 

The  imports  and  exports  to  the  ports,  afford  a  criterion  of  Character  of 
the  general  character  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  "eStportsT' 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  salt-fish,  fishmaws,  shark  fins,  ghi^ 
raw  wool,  g-oats'  hair,  hides,  cotton,  dates,  and  dwarf  palm, 
raw  and  maiiuf  icTured,  while  the  imports  consist  of  cotton 
piece-goods,  silks,  sugar,  wheat,  rice,  iron,  j'lidri,  country 
oil  and  kerosine  oil. 

In  the  category  of  foreign  maritime  trade  is  included  the  Foreign 
trade  with  ports  in  Turkish  territory  such  as  Basra,  places  "^"dJII' 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  chiefly  M.iskat,  and  with  a  few  local- 
ities in  Africa,  chiefly  Zan/ib.-ir.  Xo  ref,'istratton  of  such 
merchandise  takes  place,  but  the  article  exported  is  chiefly 
dried  fish,  in  return  for  which,  dates  and  musk  are  imported 
from  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  coasts.  Staves  were  formerly 
brought  back  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  the  traffic  has 
now  ceased.    With  the  opening  up  of  a  regular  steamer 
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CoMMBBCB  service  with  IndUui  ports*  tfa&t  part  of  the  foreifirn  maritime 
AM©  Tradb.  trade,  which  was  carried  in  country  boats  to  Africa,  has 
declined,  but  much  c»x^q  is  still  carried  by  local  cralt  to  the 

Persian  Gulf. 

For«i|ra        The  foreig^n  trade  carried  by  land  consists  of  merchandise 
land  trad*,  p^^^j^^  between  Gw^dar  and  Pasni ;  and  places  in  Persia, 
chief  among  which  are  Biho,  DashtiAri,  and  BimpAr.  A 
little  trade  also  exists  between  Panjgiir  and  Dissak.  The 

articles  imported  consist  of  raw  cotton,  dates,  wool,  raw 
hides,  srhi  and  ^rrain,  and  the  exports  of  salt-fisb,  piece- 
g^oods,  sugar,  silk  and  country  oil. 
Maritime        The  maritime  trade  with  Indian  Provinces  is  probably  the 
^^duTn^^   largest  item  in  the  trade  of  the  country.   It  is  carried  on 
Provinces,   chiefly  with  Karichi  and  Bombay,  but  in  a  few  cases  go>ods 
are  carried  direct  to  Madras,  Beng-al  and  Burma.    It  is  re> 
g-istcred  in  India  as  trade  with  the  Makr^n  Coast  and  Son- 
midni  ;  and  unfortunately  that  from  ports  in  Las  B61a  is  not 
distinguished  from  merchandise  carried  from  the  Makrin 
ports  proper.    In  1902-3,  the  total  exports  from  all  the  ports 
on  the  coast,  including  those  of  Las  Bdla,  were  valued  at 
nearly  7  lakhs,  while  the  imports  reached  a  total  of  nearly 
6|  lakhs.    Details  of  the  chief  imports  and  exports  have 
already  been  given.    Dry  salt-fish,  fishmaws  and  shark  fins 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  export,  but  in  a  few  cases, 
fresh  fish  is  exported  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  India.   The  exports  do  not,  of  courM, 
consist  entirely  of  local  products,  but  include  articles  im- 
ported from  Persian  MakrAo,  which  have  already  been  men* 
tioned  under  Foreign  land  trade.    Formerly  Gwidar  was 
the  port  from  which  almost  all  the  trade  was  carried,  but 
since  1903,  when  the  fortnightly  calls  of  the  British  India 
steamers  commenced  at  Pasni,  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  lias 
been  diverted  to  this  port,  as  evidenced  by  the  rise  in  the 
customs  contract.    Some  details  of  the  trade  with  both 
places  will  be  found  in  the  Miniature  GflsettMT. 
Iniernai         The  internal  trade  is  instgfniiicant  and  consists  chiefly  of 
trade.       jj^g  barter  of  fish  and  agricultural  produce.    Turbat  and  Isai 
are  the  centres  of  distribution,  g^oods  being'  imported  by 
Hindu  traders  direct  from  Kardchi  and   Bombay.  Turbat 
supplies  the  K6ch  valley  and  \911A.  provides  for  Panjgdr  and 
also  Kdhak  and  Dizxak  in  Persia  and  Mishk^l.   The  chief 
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articieii  of  imports  are  the  piece-goods  and  silk  which  are  Commircb 
generally  bartered  (or^Ai,  wool  and  dates.  *^  T«i©a. 

Tha  character  of  tbe  trade  with  other  parts  of  Baluchiatin  Trade  with 
has  already  been  mentiooed  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  ^'g^iu!^'* 
dates  for  grain  or  tobacco  broug-ht  from  the  Sarawdn  country*  cbi«tiUi> 
or  for  grain  brought  from  Las  Hdla.    Khdr^n  sends  v.ool 
and  ^A/  to  Panjgur  and  takes  dates  and  piece-goods  in 
return. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  on  trade  will  be  described  Oeiraif 
in  the  section  on  Miscellaneous  Revenues.  Octroi  (jwv)  and'harboar 
is  levied  by  the  State  at  Isai,  Turbat  and  Tump,  and  cust^oms,  dim. 

including  a  tithe  of  fish,  are  taken  at  Pasni,  Kalmat  and 
Jlwnri  both  on  imports  and  exports.  At  Gwddar,  similar 
imposts  are  levied  both  on  imports  and  exports  at  the  rate  of 
$  per  cent,  ad  wUorem. 

The  Khdrdn  Chief  has  three  Odnas  (1904)  in  the  Rakhshin 
valley  at  Shir^za,  N^g-6-Kaldt  and  Kcna^^i  Chih,  and  two  in 
Rig^hai  at  Kultin-^-dap  (Pizg)  and  Tank.  The  rates  levied 
are  4  annas  per  camel  or  camel  load,  and  2  annas  per  bullock 
or  donkey,  whether  laden  or  unladen,  and  per  sheep. 
They  are  only  payable  once  for  a  journey  by  either  route. 
GM  and  wool,  when  exported  from  Rakhsh^n  and  R^ghai, 
pay  special  and  much  heavier  rates. 

Owing  to  the  strike  of  the  hills,  the  communicatsons  in 
Makrdn  from  east  to  west  along  the  valleys  arc  generally  tiom. 
easy  and  practicable  ;  those  from  north  to  south,  on  the  Road*, 
other  hand,  which  cross  the  strike  of  the  mountains,  are 
difficult,  only  fit  for  laden  camels  in  lair  weather,  but  im- 
passable for  wheeled  traffict  of  which,  however,  Makrin 
possesses  none.  There  are  no  made  roads ;  the  only  bridle 
path  is  that  from  Pasni  to  Turbat,  and  thence  vik  Bul^da  to 
Isai  which  was  made  passable  for  pack  animals  in  1904. 
The  natural  tracks  ifencrally  follow  the  river  hods,  which, 
owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of  stones,  are  easier  than 
those  of  northern  Baludibtdn. 

The  two  great  lines  of  communication  from  east  to  west 
consist  of  the  route  from  B^la  to  Maod  throui^h  the  K^h 
valley  in  the  south,  and  the  KaUt-Panjgiir  route  through 
the  Rdghai  or  Rakhsh;in  \':t!Ieys  on  the  north.  The  latter  is 
joined  at  Panjgur  by  the  K.achhi-Makrdn  route  from  Mashkai. 
After  crossing  the  western  border  both  the  K^ch  valley  and 
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Mbaks  of   the  KaUt-Panjgur  routes  eventually  converge  on  Bdmpilir, 
^rron'!"^'^'  ^  ^omt  through  Sarbis  and  the  latter  through  KAhak» 
Sib  and  Magas. 

From  Gwddar  the  principal  track  to  Turbat  goes  via 
Kuldnch  and  the  T;4I,'ir  pass,  and  a  branch  taking-  off  from 
Btri  runs  tVom  Kunchli  Khurd  to  Tump.  The  road  from 
Ji'wnri  to  Turbat  follows  the  valley  of  the  Dasht  river  ;  this 
route  is  connected  with  Gwidar  by  a  cross  road  via  Gabd. 
On  the  east  of  the  country  a  route  which  is  considerably  used 
is  that  between  B61a  and  Panjgdr.  It  takes  off  from  the 
K^ch  valley  route  in  the  Jao  valley.  Communication 
between  Kolwa  and  Orm^lra  is  by  difficult  routes  from  Balor 
and  Chambor  acro.ss  the  Coast  Range.  The  routes  running 
from  Panjgil^r  northward  to  Mdshk^l  or  Dehgwar  and  north- 
eastward to  Wdshulc  are  dealt  with  in  the  GAZETTEER  OF 
KHArAN.  Details  of  the  principal  routes  in  Maltrdn  will 
be  found  in  appendix  VIII. 

The  main  lines  of  communication  from  south  to  north 
begin  from  the  harbours.  The  best,  and  now  the  most 
important,  route  is  ih&  bridle  path  already  mentioned,  which 
was  constructed  in  1904-5  from  Pasnt  to  Turbat  in  K6ch  and 
thence  to  Isai  in  Panjgdr.  A  branch  from  it,  taictnsr  off  at 
Pid^rk,  joins  the  Turbat-Isai  route  via  Bilgattar,  at  Rahgi» 
wdr^n,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

North  of  Turbat  this  bridle  path  crosses  the  Garruk  pass  in 
the  Kt'ch  sand  hills,  and  traversing  Bul6da  proceeds  by  the 
east  of  Parom.  Another  tairly  easy  route  to  Isai  from  Turbat 
runs  via  Bdlgattar,  passing  the  Gordn-^-kandag  and  Dasht, 
i.e.,  Shahb&ns  Kalit. 

Transport  Wheeled  carriage  is  unknown  and  all  transport  is  done  by 
camel  or  donkey,  the  principal  tribes  eng-aped  in  the  carryin.qf 
trade  being  Sangurs,  Jadg-dls,  Dashtis,  Lattis  and  Kolwjiis 
in  K^ch  and  Kashdnis  and  Barrs  in  Panjgur.  The  usual 
rates  of  hire  for  camels  required  by  British  officers  on  tour 
and  for  other  miscellaneous  requirements  are  8  annas  per 
day  or  per  stage  for  a  loading  camel  and  4  annas  for  a  halt. 
Donkeys  are  not  hired. 

Steamers.  The  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navio-ntion 
Company  call  at  Gwidar  on  alternate  weeks.  The  steamer 
service  to  Pasni  has  been  made  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly 
as  an  experiment  since  1905.    Country  boats  (known  as 
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Dangi  and  Bate!)  are  used  for  coasting' traffic  and  occasionally    Msans  or 
sail  to  Karachi  and  Bombay  in  India  and  to  ports  on  the  ^**1^q"*^*" 
Arabian  Coast  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Sub-post  offices  are  open  at  Pasnt,  Gwidar  and  Panjgdr.  Poit  dBcn. 
Their  functions  include  transmission  of  money  orders,  but  not 
telegraphic  money  orders.  Saving-s  bank  accoimtsarenot  kept. 

A  postal  line  between  Pasni  and  Panjg^ur,  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  3} 300  debitable  to  Makrin  revenues,  has  been  inaugu* 
rated  as  an  experimental  measure  for  one  year  since  1905. 

Prior  to  1903  the  post  for  Maicrto  was  recdved  by 
the  fortnightly  steamer  at  Gwidar  and  despatched  to 
Turbat  by  the  Native  Assistant  by  runners  (idsid),  but 
since  1903  the  post  is  generally  received  via  Pasni,  where  it  is 
sent  by  kdsid  to  Turbat  and  Isai.  No  arrang-ements  exist 
for  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  letters  outside  these  places, 
The  wages  paid  to  a  Msid  from  Isai  to  Pasni  or  Gwidar 
amount  to  about  Rs.  3-8^  and  from  Turbat  to  Pasni  or 
GwAdar  about  Rs.  i  -So. 

The  only  line  of  telegraph  in  the  country  up  to  1905,  was  Telegraph*, 
the  overland  lino  from  Karsichi  to  J.4sk,  belongfing  to  the 
Indo-European  ^yiitum,  but  the  construction  of  a  direct  line 
from  Karachi  to  Panjgur,  which  will  eventually  be  linked 
with  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  line  extending  through 
Central  Persia,  has  recently  been  commenced  (1905).  The 
line  will  go  to  Las  B^la  via  the  Paboni  pass  and  Uthal,  and 
thence  via  t!ie  Jao  I,ak  to  Pirandarr,  Wahli,  Sar-i-Dap, 
Godirri,  Shiihbiinz-6-Kalat  and  Panjgur.  It  is  intended 
for  the  present  to  open  offices  only  at  B^la  and  Panjgiir. 
Those  on  the  old  line  are  at  Pasni  and  Gwddar. 

The  Indo-European  Tel^raph  Department  has  charge  Thalndo' 
of  that  portion  of  the  system  of  telegraphs  working  between  ^"^r^P*'^" 
Enpfland  nnc!  Karachi,  which  belongs  to  the  Government 
of  India.  It  consists  of  two  sections  :  the  first,  known  as 
the  Persian  Gulf  section,  which  runs  from  Karachi  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  connects  the  Indian  telegraphs 
with  the  second  or  Perrian  section  at  Bushire,  and  with 
the  Turkish  telegraphs  at  Fao.  The  Persian  Gulf  section 
consists  of  a  sub-marine  cable  and  a  land  line  which  runs 
from  Karachi  to  Jdsk.  Jdsk  is  693  miles  west  of  Karachi ; 
of  the  land  line  connecting  the  two  places,  miles  are  in 
British  territory,  226  miles  in  Las  B^la  territory,  173  miles  tn 
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MiAMa  or  Makr^in  and  the  remainder  in  Persian  Baluchistan.  A  cable 
^'woii*^*'  ^^^^  Maskat  connects  with  the  system  at  Jisk.  The  Persian 
■eetioa  mns  from  Bushire  fhroogrb  Sblriz  and  Ispafa^  to 
Tcherdn,  thus  ooonectiiig  the  Persian  Gulf  section  with  the 
lines  of  the  Indo-European  Telegrraph  Company.  This 
section  consists  of  a  line,  which  runs  overland  and  is 
worked  under  certain  concessions  allowed  by  the  Persian 
Government,  and  which  may  hereafter  become  the  property  of 
that  Government.  Of  the  two  Directors  m  the  East,  one 
has  bis  head  quarters  at  Karachi  and  llie  other  at  TeherAn. 

Historical  The  scheme  for  an  Indo-European  tdegraph  line  appears 
to  have  owed  its  inception  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Badger, 
who  in  i860  submitted  a  plan  for  establishing  a  line  of 
telegfraph  overland  from  Basra  to  Kardchi  via  Bandar  Abbis 
and  the  Makrin  coast. 

Reports  on  the  scheme  from  the  local  officials  proved 
highly  favourable  to  its  adoption,  but  certain  political 
obstacles  presented  themselves  owing  to  the  undefined 
tenures  and  uncertain  rights  along  the  coast.  From  Bandar 
Abbds  to  Karachi,  the  Sh^h  ot  Persia,  the  Sultjin  of  Maskat 
and  the  Khin  of  Kal^t,  all  had  territorial  claims,  but  their 
nature  was  not  clearly  known. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  survey  the  Makrdn  coast, 
and  the  Government  of  Bombay  selected  Major  Goldsmid, 
then  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Sind,  for  the  work.  Major 
Goldsmid  left  Kardchi  in  December  1861,  journeyed  to 
Gwidar,  and  returned  to  Karachi  nt  the  begfinning  of 
February  1862.  }1l'  entered  into  an  ag^rcemcnt  with  the 
Jim  of  Las  B61a,  that  the  British  Government  would  pay  an 
annual  sum  of  Rs.  10,000  for  the  protection  of  the  line 
and  the  maintenance  of  line-£;uards,  and  made  a  preliminary 
arrangement  with  Mir  Pakir  Muhammad,  the  Kh<-in  of 
Kaliit's  ndib,  for  the  protection  of  the  line  between  Kalmat 
and  Gwjidar  in  consideration  of  an  nmmint  to  be  afterwards 
specified.*  The  result  of  Major  Goldsmid's  enquiries  was 
to  place  the  Government  in  possession  of  full  information, 
not  only  as  to  the  local  txf^ta  of  the  various  chiefs  along* 
the  coast,  but  also  as  to  the  encroachments  which  Perjria 
had  rec«itly  been  making  towards  K^ch  and  Makrdn.  It 
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was    decided,  therefore,  to  construct  the  line  as  far  as    MtANb  of 
Gw^dar,  and  meanwhile  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  demar- 
cation  of  the  PerscBaloch  border. 

lo  1863,  a  convention  was  made  with  the  Khin  of  Kaldt,  in  SuteWiM. 
continuation  of  the  preliminary  arnuigement  made  with  Mir 
Faki'r  Muhammad,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  be 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  line  and  those  employed  upon 
it  at  Rs.  5,000  per  annum,  which  was  to  be  expended  upon 
the  chiefs  and  people  through  whose  country  the  line  passed. 
Those  selected  were  the  n&ib  of  K^h  and  the  Gichki  Chief  of 
K^h.* 

When  liie  telegraph  station  was  opened  at  Orm^ra  in 
1863,  Mfr  Mando,  Omrdri  Blzanjau  of  Chambur  in  Kolwa, 
was  the  J:im's  ndib  of  the  place  and  was  paid  Rs.  40  per 
mensem  as  his  share  of  the  latter's  subsidy.  This  continued 
till  the  removal  of  jam  Mir  Khin  from  B^la  in  1869,  and 
in  1874  the  payment  was  restored  by  the  Commissioner 
in  Sind  owing  to  Mir  Mando's  valuable  assistance.  It  has 
since  been  continued  with  one  interval  from  1879  to  1881, 
and  on  Mir  Mando's  death  in  1883  was  transferred  to  his 
son  Mir  Ydr  Muhammad. 

About  1862,  the  payment  of  Rs.  1,000  to  the  Chief  of 
Pasni  was  also  authorized,  and  an  agreement  in  connection 
with  this  pa>ment  was  entered  into  with  Mfr  Mahmi&d  of 
Pasni  in  1899. 

In  18691  when  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Gwddar 

westward  was  carried  out,  a  supplementary  agreement  was 
concluded  with  Mir  I^ikiV  Muhammad  Bizanjau,  and  .Mir 
Bdhi  Khan,  ihe  Gichki  Chief  of  Kech,  for  the  payment  of  a 
further  sum  of  Rs.  i,500.t 

From  1869  it  was  foand  advisable  for  the  line-guards  to  be 
paid  direct  by  the  Telegraph  Department*  and  Rs.  1,900 
were  therefore  deducted  from  the  total  sum  of  Rs.  6,500 
payable  to  the  ndib  of  K^ch  and  the  Gichki  Chief  and 
paid  direct  to  one  Jemaddr  (Rs.  300)  and  to  7  line-guards 
(Rs.  1,685),  remainder,  viz.,  Rs  4,520  being  divided 
equally  between  the  nAUt  and  the  chief.  A  sum  of  Rs.  480 
for  the  payment  of  two  line-guards  was  also  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  the  Pasni  Chief.    In  consequence  of  the  outbreak 


•  AitdUttm't  TreaHft,  Vol.  IX,  third  edition  CLXXVII. 
t  AUekiMH's  JVm/<m,  CLXXXIV. 
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Means  of    of  1898,  a  re-arrangement  of  the  subsidies  became  necessary, 
Communica- 
tion. 


and  in  1904  they  were  as  follows  : — 


Construe 
lion. 


Maintenance 
of  tbe  line 
and  nodili. 

cations  of 
alignment. 


Recipients. 

Amount 
actually  p^tid 
0  the  Cbiefx 

Amount  paid  direct 
to  lineipaards. 

Rs. 

M(r  MehrAb Kh.-in.Gichki 
MfrAbdul  Karfm,  Gkhki 
Mfr  Shoh  KAsim,  Gichki 

2,a6o 
1,130 
1,130 

1  Jemadar  at 

Rs.  35  Rs.  Tson* 
7  Line-guards 

at  Ks.  20...  K«i.  i.bgo 

Mfr   M  ah  mud,  Kalmati 
of  Pasni  .*. 

Mfr    \'ar  Muhammad, 
Omrari  Bfzanjau 

Sao 
480 

2  Line-gunrds 

at  Ks.  3o...  Rs.  480 

The  payment  of  the  subsidies  was  made  by  the  Assistant 
Political  ORicer  at  Gwddar  from  1663  to  1879,  when  the 

duty  devolved  on  the  Director,  Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs, 
and  with  the  exception  ot"  the  period  from  1891  to  1898, 
during-  which  they  were  paid  by  the  Political  Agent,  Kaldt, 
they  have  since  been  distributed  by  that  officer. 

The  construction  of  the  line  began  in  June  i86a,  and  it 
was  completed  to  GwAdar  by  .\pril,  1863.  ,  Construction 
was  recommenced  from  Gwddar  in  March  1869,  and  the 
line  was  completed  to  Chahbdr  in  .April  of  the  same  year. 

For  some  time  after  construction,  matters  went  smoothly, 
but  between  1875  to  1884,  considerable  difficulties  were 
experienced  owing  to  disturbances  amongst  the  Rinds  of 
Makrdn.  These  came  to  an  end  after  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman's  visit  to  Makrdn  in  January,  1884.  Later,  dur- 
ing the  rising  of  1898,  a  portion  of  the  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Pasni  and  Gwadar  was  destroyed.  No  less  than  370 
posts  had  to  be  renewed,  and  nearly  11  miles  of  wire  and  a 
number  of  insulators  were  damaged. 

For  purposes  of  supervision,  the  line  has  been  divided  into 
two  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  gazetted 
officer.  The  Gwidar  sub-division,  which  extends  from 
Karachi  to  Gwddar,  has  its  head  quarters  at  Karachi,  and 
the  J.-isk  sub-division,  from  Gwidar  to  Jdsk,  has  its  head 
quarters  at  Jisk. 


TELEGRAPHS, 


From  time  to  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  alter  the 
orig^inal  alignment  of  the  telegraph  line  to'  more  favourable 
ground.  In  Makr^n,  the  Rumbar-Shidi  Kaur  divenion  of 
22  miles  between  the  66tfa  and  88th  mile  from  Ormira,  and 
the  Shids  Kaur-Kappar  diversion  of  48  miles  from  the  88th  to 
the  136th  mile  west  of  Ormdra  are  the  most  important. 

The  telegraph  offices  which  had  been  originally  opened  at 
Pasni  and  Sonmi^ni,  were  clo«5ed  in  187 1  and  that  at 
Gw?5d,-ir,  in  September  1H93.  The  latter  was,  however,  re- 
opened as  a  combined  post  and  telegraph  office  in  October 
1894. 

A  similar  office  was  opened  at  Pasni  in  November  1903. 
The  two  remaining  intermediate  offices  manned  by  officers 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  between  Kara- 
chi and  J  Ask  are  now,  therefore,  Ormara  and  Chdhbdr 
(1904). 

Fifty-one  linemen  and  line-guards  are  employed  for  the 
protection  and  maintenance  of  the  line  between  Kariichi  and 
the  Perso-Baloch  boundary,  of  whom  six  are  stationed  in 
British  territory,  twenty-seven  in  Las  B41a,  and  eighteen  in 
Makrdn.  The  following  are  the  places  in  Makrdn  at  which 
they  are  posted.  These  establishments  are  all  Government 
servants. 


Stiili«na  At  which  line*f  uards  ars  postedi 


Makola 
Rumbnr   

Pasni 
Chakkuli 

Kandasoi   

Sarchib,  Kappar  ... 
Shantfcfc&nidarr  ... 
Gwadar 
Ankirau  ••• 
Dasht  River 


Distance  in  miles 
from  Kariehi. 


asa 

*7.'* 

3a6 

344 
36af 

373 
386 

4M 


MSAMS  OF 
COMMUmCA- 
TION. 


Opening 
and  closintc 
of  oflcas. 


Line 
establish- 
ment. 
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Famimb.  Trndition  speaks  of  constant  scarcity  in  the  country  and 
reference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  section  on  History» 
to  the  traditions  prevailing'  about  suicide  bein|^  resorted 
to  by  the  people  owing'  to  the  ooostantiy  recurring  famines. 

Oo  one  of  the  ancient  tombs  at  Gwidar  is  an  interesting^ 
inscription,  a  translation  of  which  runs  as  follows  :  **  When 
we  came  to  this  country,  famine  was  at  its  height,  a  maund 
of  wheat  was  selling  for  one  earr,  and  8  big  humbs  of 
Basra  dates  at  the  same  price.  Yet  we  were  such  a  hard- 
working and  persevering  people  that  we  did  not  divorce 
our  wives.  We  leave  this  as  a  memorial  to  gfuide  our 
descendants."  One  of  the  neighbouring^  tombs  bears  the 
date  1468  A.D. 

It  may  be  said  that  hitherto  scarcity  has  nearly  always 
been  chronic  in  Makr^n,  and  the  concomitant  distress 
has  only  been  alleviated  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
population  and  by  the  abundance  of  dates  which  form  the 
staple  food  of  a  ver>  lai^e  part  of  the  population.  Inured 
to  distress  from  their  childhood,  the  people  can  eke  out 
an  existence  in  bad  years  with  the  products  of  the  hills 
such  as  maghery  putronk^  suttdamf  makdnkdr^  shmgar^  hiUir 
and  kunar. 

These  are  consumed  with  avidity.  Migration,  too,  offers 
a  safety  valve  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  do  not  hold 
irrigated  lands.    If  the  limited  demand  for  grain  cannot  be 

met  within  the  country,  imports  by  sea  or  from  the  Sarawdn, 
and  Jhalawr^n  countries.  Las  B61a  or  even  Seistdn  are 
obtained  without  difficulty. 

No  instances  have  been  ascertained  in  which  famine  was 
.sufficiently  acute  to  cause  mortality  among  the  inhabitants. 
Local  accounts  speak  of  a  famine  in  the  sixties,  when 
distress  was  widespread,  and  wheat  and  dates  sold  at  5  or  6 
seers  per  rupee  and  judn  at  9  seers.  There  was  a  total 
failure  of  the  rice  crop,  and  the  distress  was  accentuated 
by  the  drying  up  of  some  of  the  important  kdrescs.  Suc- 
cessive droughts  eventually  "  tell  "  on  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  Airitest  and  when  this  occurs  and  the  date  crop 
also  fails,  severe  scarcity  may  be  expected.  No  protective 
measures  appear  to  have  ever  been  adopted  in  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


ADMINISTRATIVE. 

T  ITTLE  is  known  of  the  form  of  Government  in  Makrin  ^''^rvn!*^' 
*^  previous  to  the  rise  <^  tlie  Gichkis.  The  country 
appears  to  have  always  been  sub-divided  into  a  number  of 
tracts  and  dependencies,  each  immediately  governed  by  here- 
ditary petty  chiefs,  but  compo-sing-  a  small  federation  united  GoverniDenit 
under  one  supreme  authority,  the  ruler  of  the  province  of 
Kich,  who  received  homage  and  possibly  tribute  from  the 
rest,  and  to  whom  all  quarrels  amongst  members  of  the  con> 
federacy  were  referred. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Gichkis 
gained  supreme  power  in  MakrAn,  but  their  supremacy 
was  of  short  duration,  as  Nasir  Khdn  I,  of  Katdt, 
(1750-51  to  1793-4)  overran  the  country,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Gichlcis,  the  terms  being  that  the  latter 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  actual  possessions,  but 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  them  on  condition  that  half  the 
revenues  of  the  districts  they  held  were  to  he  paid  over  to 
the  agent  or  Xeit'h  of  the  Kh.-in.  appoinfi^  l  fo  reside  at  K<5ch. 
Mand  and  the  Rind  countrv  and  ZAmurun  liavc  always  been 

0  w 

^MM^-independent. 

For  a  complete  comprehension  of  subsequent  events,  the 
fact  that  Nasir  Khin  I  did  not  take  over  the  complete  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  but  merely  irrang-cd  to  receive  half 
the  revenues,  is  one  of  great  importance.  When  the  Ahmad- 
zais  of  Kal^t  appear  on  the  scene,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  principal  Sardirs  through  whom  the  country  was 
administered — the  Sardir  of  K^ch  and  the  Sardir  of  Panj- 
gilr.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nasir  Khdn  I, 
M(r  Bdtin  1,  sometimes  called  Bhdi  Khdn,  the  Sarddr  of 
K^chi  appears  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  uncle  Sh^h 


3^6 


makrAn* 


AoMiinrrKA*  MttbamiiMd,  %xA.  on  die  matter  being  brought  to  Naiifr 
^StIfT.''    KhAn*8  notice,  the  locality  of  Tump  wae  given  to  the  latter. 

A  sanad,  detailing  the  compromise  effected,  is  still  extant, 
and  is  dated  1206  H.  (1791  A.D.).  The  distribution  of  the 
countr}'  between  the  three  Glchki  Sarddrs  dates  from  this 
time,  the  influence  of  the  Panjgur  Sarddr  being-  predomi- 
nant in  Funjgur  and  the  valley  of  the  Gwirgo,  including 
Gichk  and  Parom,  the  Kdch  SarcUr  holding  roughly 
Bul^da,  the  lUch  valley,  except  Tump  and  Mand,  Dasht, 
Kuldnch  and  Pasni,  and  the  limits  of  the  Tump  SanUr 
extending^  approximately  to  Tump,  Mand,  Nig-war  and 
Jiwnri,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  appears  to  have 
exercised  any  real  authority  in  Mand. 

The  Khdns  of  Kaldt,  on  their  part,  divided  the  country 
for  administrative  purposes  into  two  districts — ^the  Ki&ch  and 
the  PanjgAr  nidiais.   Tump  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  JVdii  of  K^h.    Kolwa  was  not  administered  from  . 
Makrdn  until  a  later  date. 

On  the  death  of  \asir  Khan  I,  the  country  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  the  Gichkis  took 
advantage  of  the  troubles  at  KaXAt  to  revolt  and  shake  off 
the  KalAt  yoke.  Mehrib  Khin  <  1816- 17  to  1839)  appears 
to  have  departed  from  the  itystem  introduced  by  Nasir 
Khdn  I,  by  appointing  a  man  of  position,  Mi'r  Fakir 
Muhammad,  Bizanjau,  to  look  after  his  interests  as  JVdtb  of 
K^ch  ;  and  it  must  be  attributed  to  his  t-ict  ruid  energy,  as 
well  as  to  the  matrimonial  aiiiaAces  which  iie  formed  with 
the  Gichki  family,  that  Makrin  was  reduced  to  obedience. 
Mfr  Fakir  Muhammad  appears,  indeed,  to  have  acquired 
almost  undivided  power  in  the  province,  but  Abdun  Nabi, 
who  visited  K6ch  and  Panjgur  in  1838,  noted  that  he  had 
always  to  consult  and  act  in  concert  with  Sh^h  Kisim  and 
Mir  Durra,  Gichkis.  In  Panig^ur  the  Khdn's  deputy-gov- 
emor  at  this  time  did  nothing  beyond  collecting  the  Khdn's 
share  of  the  revenue. 

Thirty  years  later,  Ross,  writing  in  1868,  thus  describes 
the  state  of  affairs  :  "  The  K^j  (K^ch)  division  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  under  the  general  supervision  of  Fakir  Muhammad, 
the  Kh?in's  /V/fi'6,  and  Panjgoor  (Panjgur)  under  tliat  of 
Aieer  hsan  (Isa),  a  Gichkee  chief.  I  hese  chiefs,  however, 
interfere  but  little  with  the  administration  of  justice,  etc<. 
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in  the  various  aubordinate  dbtricts  where  the  local  cbiefo  ADininrntii* 
exercise  unlimited  power  within  their  respective  limits.  ^stapV^ 
Laws,  as  we  understand  them,  there  are  none,  and  order  is 

only  enforced  by  the  most  primitive  and  summan,'  means, 
and  there  is  but  little  formal  protection  for  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  system  of  blood  feuds  has  (or  ages  been  in 
force,  and,  for  want  of  a  more  regular  appeal  to  justice, 
exercises  a  wholesome  influence.  But,  though  by  its  means 
premeditated  bloodshed  is  no  doubt  checked  at  its  smirce, 
the  blood  feud  is  too  remote  in  its  retaliatory  inflictions 
to  check  those  crimes  horn  of  sudden  passion  ;  and  the 
blood  feud,  once  proclaimed,  leads  frequently  to  more  crime 
than  the  fear  of  it  has  power  to  redress." 

MacGregor  who  visited  Panjgiir  in  1877  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  situation  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Khan's  representative  was  selected:  "  *There  is  a  gentle> 
man,"  he  writes,  '*who  is  termed  the  Khsln's  Ndib  \  but 
he  is  not  the  governor,  and  does  not  pretend  to  g'overn  the 
country,  or  even  to  collect  its  revenue.  He  i^,  in  fact,  onlv 
the  receiver  of  such  revenue  «i»  liic  actual  governor  may  have 

agreed  to  pay  the  Khin*  The  old  agreement  made  between 
the  Gichlcis,  the  dominant  family  here,  and  Nasir  Khin  was, 
that  the  former  were  to  be  undisturbed  in  their  possessions 

in  every  way,  on  condition  of  their  paying-  over  one*half 
of  the  revenues  of  the  district  to  the  Khan  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment still  holds  good.  Consequently,  the  government  of 
PanjgUr  has  always  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gichkis,  the  actual  individual  exercisinjf  the  functions 
of  governor  being  either  he  who  was  strongest  or  he  who 
agreed  to  pay  most. " 

The  system  of  dual  control,  thus  initiated,  would  probably 
have  continued  to  be  moderately  successful,  had  not  matters 
been  complicated  by  the  Nausherwani  element,  which  had 
acquired  a  firm  footing  in  Panjgdr  in  inrtue  of  its  possession 
of  certain  lands  and  of  the  rights  to  the  collection  of  revenue 
which  had  been  obtained  either  from  the  former  Gtchki 
Sard.-irs,  or  by  marriage  with  Gichki  women,  or  from  the 
Khan.  On  the  accession  of  .Mir  Khud.td.-id  Kh.-in  to  the 
throne,  events  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  bitter  hostilities 

*  Sir  C.  MacGregor,  W«nd*riiigs  i»  B^duekUtmm^  p,  101. 
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Admimistmf  between  die  KhAd  and  Sard4r  Axdd  Khio  of  KhdrAn,  with 
^Stavv"*    the  result  thet  the  latter's  J^r^ri  in  Panjgiir  were  confiscated. 

The  open  breach  continued,  and  not  long  after  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman's  appointment  as  Ag^ent  to  the  Governor-General, 
Azdd  Khan  sent  a  raiding  party  against  Panjgiir.  British 
officers  had  been  posted  to  Gwddar  since  the  opening  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  line  in  1863,  and  been  chained 
widi  the  control  of  political  affairs  on  the  coast ;  bnt,  in  1879, 
the  appointment  of  the  Political  Assistant  at  Gw^dar  was 
aboHslied,  when  the  payment  of  the  telegraph  subsidies,  and 
the  control  of  the  coast  generally,  devolved  on  the  Director, 
Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs,  with  a  native  assistant  in  charge  at 
Gwidar — an  arrangement  which  still  continues.    But  the 
condusitm  of  the  treaty*  with  Kalit  in  December  1876 
had,  meanwhile*  placed  the  relations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  KalAt  and  its  dependencies  on  an  entirely  new 
footing.    On  learning  that  Azdd  Khdn  had  raided  Panjgiir 
in  concert  with  Mi'r  Isa  Khdn  Gichki,  who  had  been  ousted 
from  the  post  of  Ndib  of  that  place  by  the  Khdn,  in  favour  of 
Mir  Gdjidn,  Mir  Khuddddd  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  in 
person  to  Panjgi&r  with  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  Azdd  Khin  ; 
but  his  attention  was  invited  to  article  5  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  should 
settle  the  matter.    Sir  Robert  was  not  able  ro  proceed  to 
Makrdn  at  once,  and,  in  November  1882,  another  raid  into 
Panjgiir  was  perpetrated  by  Nauroz    Khdn,  (the  present 
chief),  son  of  Axid  KhAn  of  KhArdnt  in  which  the  Gichki 
Sarddr  of  Panjip^r,  Mir  Gdjiin,  who  was  also  the  Khdn's 
^dib^  was  killed,  and  Panjgiir  for  the  time  fell  int  o  the  hands 
of   the  Khdrdn   Sarddr      Meanwhile,   the  Khdn  had  de- 
spatched his  eldest  son,  Mir  Mahmud  Khdn  tthe  present  Khdn, 
1905),  with  a  force  to  PanjgUr,  whose  presence  prevented 
Nauroz  Khdn  from  taking  any  further  effective  action.  The 
despatch  of  such  troops  was  considered  an  infringement  of 
the  treaty  jof  1876,  and  Mir  Mahmild  was  recalled ;  but 
he  first  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mir  BAidn,  the 
Gichki  Sarddr,  about  the  revenues  of  Kdch.    The  agreement 
was  executed  on  Rajab  14,  j-^oo  A.H.  (May  12, 1883,  A. D.), 
and  may  be  quoted  here  in  extemo  as  it  is  very  suggestive. 


•  Note.^Ne.  CLXXVtll,  4i/<Mmi'<  IVMtftfJ,  p.  39601.  aeq. 
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**  One-half  of  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  in  kind  that  Administra- 
may  be  collected,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  ^^^rv''* 

of  the  country,  :it  Kt^ch  or  in  its  dependencies  should  go  to 
His  Highness  the  Khan  and  the  other  half  to  Sardir  Mir 
B^hi  Kh^n  (i<^i;in)  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which 
may  be  realized  throug^h  the  aid  of  troops  will  belong  to  the 
KhAn,  and  the  SanUr  will  have  no  claim  on  it  Of  the 
revenue  wluch  has  already  been  realized  by  me  from  Surgi 
(Soragi)  to  Kalitak  (KalAtukI,  one-half  has  been  credited 
to  tVic  Knl.-it  crovernment  and  the  other  half  gfiven  to  Sarddr 
B^hi  Kh^n  (Biidn).  This  division  will  hold  good  for  the 
future. 

*'  The  produce  of  the  lands,  which  have  heretofore  re- 
mained In  the  possession  of  Fakir  Muhammad,  deceased, 
will  now  be  credited  to  Government,  and  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  of  those  !:incJs  lately  possessed  by  Fakir  Muhammad 
and  Sarddr  Bdhi  Kh^n  (Bdiin)  will  be  retained  by  them 
for  ever. 

<*  The  revenues,  etc. ,  realised  from  the  Kushtang  (Gush- 
tang)  fort  will  belong  to  Government,  and  those  collected 
without  the  aid  of  troops  will  be  divided  equally,  i.e.,  one- 
half  will  go  to  the  Kaldt  government,  and  the  other  half  will 
be  taken  by  Mir  Bdhi  Khjin.  Should  His  Highness  the 
Khin  at  any  time  desire  to  g^ive  up  the  fort  in  indm  or  sell 
it,  he  will  first  consult  Sarddr  Bdhi  Khdn  and  not  give  it  to 
any  one  except  tiie  above  Sarddr  or  Mir  Abdul  Karim. 
The  water  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Kalit  government 
and  now  in  the  hands  of  other  people  will  be  resumed  and 
attached  to  the  Kaldt  State. 

'*  The  revenue  from  any  lands  vhich  may  be  hereafter 
brought  under  cultivation  will  be  divided  equally,  viz.,  half 
will  go  to  the  Kaldt  government  and  the  other  half  to  Sardir 
Bdbi  Khdn. 

The  appointment  oiNdib  will  rest  with  the  Kalit  govern- 
ment. The  Ndib  thus  appointed  will  receive  orders  to  as- 
sess the  ta<es  in  consultation  with  the  Sarddr  ;  and  the 
balance  of  the  taxes  collected  in  K<3ch  and  its  dependencies 
will,  after  deducting  the  wages  of  the  servants  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  roads,  be  divided  equally  between  the  Khin 
and  the  Sardir« 

<*  The  annual  allowance  of  Rs.  5,000  for  the  protection  of 
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Administra*  the  telegraph  line,  hitherto  paid  by  tile  Britisb  Government 

'l-^if"*     to  Sarddr  Bdhi  Khin,  wil!  remain  untouched. 

"  These  few  lines  have  been  drawn  up  as  a  record  in  case 
of  necessity." 

The  absence  in  this  document  of  any  reference  to  the 

^stem  on  which  the  administration  was  to  be  carried  on 

and,  on  the  other  hand*  the  detail  with  which  revenue 

questions  are  dealt  with  are  matters  which  are  specially 

worthy  of  remark. 
This  was  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  mission  to 

Makrdn  in  1883-4,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Naush^rwini 
dispute  was  settled,  and  Mir  GdjiAn*s  brother,  Muhammad 
All,  appoints il  Xntb  of  Panjgiir  ;  but,  owingr  to  the  absence 

of  any  controlling  authority  on  the  spot,  its  effects  were 
only  temporary,  in  K^ch,  after  the  death  of  Fakir  Muham- 
mad Bizanjau,  the  Khdn  had  nominated  Mir  Shahd^d  Gtchki 
as  Ndib  of  K^ch,  and  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  found  him  thus 
installed  during  his  first  mission  in  i883«4.  But  Mir 
Shahddd  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  K^ch  Sarddr  Mir 
Bdidn,  whom  he  opposed  in  all  matters,  further  complica- 
tions being^  the  result.  Captain  T.  Hope,  Political  Agent 
in  Kal^t,  visited  Panjgur  in  1885,  and  found  that  the  pre- 
vious year's  arrangements  were  working  satisfactorily  ;  but 
immediately  afterwards  the  countr>'  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  g'reat  disorder,  and  was  not  again  visited 
by  a  British  political  officer  till  the  beg-inning  of  1889,  when 
some  of  the  disputes  were  enquired  into,  and  settled  by  Mr. 
J.  Crawford,  I.C.S.  Effective  measures,  however,  could 
not  be  taken  to  mend  matters  between  the  local  chiefs. 
The  Khin's  share  of  the  revenue  had  also  fallen  into  arrears 
for  about  five  years.  Kx  this  juncture  the  Khdn  of  Kalit 
invited  a  discussion  of  Makrin  affairs,  which  took  place  at 
Quetta  on  November  25,  1889,  and  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
remove  Shahdad  and  appoint  a  new  Nc'nb  in  consultation 
with  Sardar  Mir  Baian.  The  .\tiih  whs  to  assist  Sardar 
Bdidn  in  collecting  the  revenue  andadminii>tcringthe  country, 
but  he  was  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Gichkis. 
In  the  following  month  Colonel  Reynolds,  Political  Agent, 
South-Eastern  Baluchistin,  proceeded  to  Makrdn  to  put  a 
new  system  in  train  ;  he  supervised  the  realization  of  the 
revenue  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  enquired  into  various 
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disputes.   The  reoommendations  which  he  made  as    to  ^dministr^ 
future  administration  led  to  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  second    tk  n  and 
tour  to  Makrrfn,  which  was  undertaken  in  1890-91.    He  Staff. 
found  everything  involved  in  chaos,  and  concluded  that  the 
intervention  of  a  British  officer  was  necessary  in  Makrdn  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  raising  of  the  revenue. 
With  this  object  he  left  behind  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate,  of  the  Survey 
of  India  Department,  and  Major  Muir  to  look  alter  the 
manag^ement  of  the  country.    Immediately  afterwards  Mir 
Shahd.-id,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  appointment  as 
/Vrfiid  early  in  1891  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  Nov- 
ember 1889,  made  a  murderous  attack  on  Major  Muir,  when 
he  was  seriously  wounded. 

Mr.  Tate  was  now  appointed  to  hold  charge  of  the  country 
on  behalf  of  the  Katit  State  to  administer  the  revenues, 
as  well  as  generally  to  carry  on  p<ditical  duties  connected 

with  that  administration.  He  was  assisted  by  a  native 
assistant,  Ldla  Udho  Drfss,  in  revenue  matters,  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  K^ch  nidbat.  The  limits  of  the  admi- 
nistration were  defined  to  be  the  K^ch  and  Panjgur  nidbats^ 
including  the  districts  of  Jau,  Mashkai  and  Kolwa.  The 
headquarter  station  of  the  administration  was  Panjgdr,  but 
the  native  assistant  was  stationed  at  Turbat  in  K^ch.  A 
small  military  force  was  retained  for  Mr.  Tate's  protection. 
The  arrangement  proved  htj>-hly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  ;  a  large  increase  was  effected  in  the  revenue 
and  peace  was  restored,  and  crime  decreased. 

Mr.  Tate  was  withdrawn  from  Makrin  in  1891.  Captain 
McDonald  was  deputed  to  Panjgdr  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  remained  there  until  1893. 

In  the  followinj^  winter,  Captain  Ramsay  visited  Makrcin. 
Di-rini^  •<^94  proposals  were  under  the  Kh.-in  of  Kaljit's  con- 
sideration for  pacifying  the  country  und  establishing  his 
influence,  but  as  he  was  unable  to  raise  a  body  of  disciplined 
troops,  he,  therefore,  applied  for  the  services  of  a  European 
officer  to  raise  a  new  body  of  troops,  and  to  improve  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  existing  army.  Lieutenant 
Le  Mesurier  was  according^Iy  appointed  Military  Adviser  to 
the  Rhdn,  and  the  Kalat  State  troops,  which  were  disband- 
ed in  1899,  were  raised  and  organised.  Whilst  the  troops 
were  being  raised,  however,  disputes  between  the  Rinds  of 
16 
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Administka.  Maad  in  MakrAn  btcame  very  serious  and  Captain  Kemball, 

*  Political  Apent,  South-Eastern  Baluchistan,*  was  ordered,  in 

the  commencement  of  1895,  to  proceed  to  Makrdn  to  settle 

them.    He  was  accompanied  by  a  strong'  military  escort  of 

300  infantry,  6  cavalry  and  2  guns.    On  his  return  he 

suggested  the  ad^^bility  of  transferring  the  political  control 

of  Makrdn  aiFairs  from  the  Political  Agent  in  Southern 

Baluchistan,  by  whom  they  had  been  directed  since  1885,  to 

the  Political  Agent,  Kalit.    This  proposal  was  sanctioned. 

The  Khdn  of  Kaldt  proceeded  to  Makrdn  in  November  1895 

to  consider  the  reform  of  the  administration.    The  services 

of  L^la  Udiio  Ddss  were  placed  at  His  Highness's  disposal 

as  Mdnm,  and  one  kdnUr  in  Panjgur  and  another  in  Kolwa 

were  appointed  to  work  under  his  orders  and  to  remain  in 

charge  of  the  local  revenue  accounts,  acting*  in  concert  with 

the  Khdn's  Xdibs,  by  whom  the  actual  revenue  collections 

were  to  be  made.    Detachments  of  the  Khdn's  newly  org-an- 

ized  troops  were  also   stationed  at  various  places.  The 

deputation  of  the  adatm  ccHnmenced  from  April  i,  1896. 

Things  proceeded  satisfactorily  at  first,  but  a  rising  took 

place  on  the  6th  of  January  1898,  led  by  Mehrdb  Khin 

Gichki  and  Baloch  Khiln  Naush^rwdni,  which  resulted  in 

the  imprisonment  of  the  tidsim.    The  result  was  the  fight  at 

Gokprosh  on  the  31st  of  January,  when  the  insurgent  Sard^rs 

were  severely  defeated  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Mayne.  On 

the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops,  garrisons  of  Kalit 

State  troops  were  left  in  Bul^da,  Tump  and  PanjgUr. 

Modern         In  the  Spring  of  1899,  Mir  Mehrulla  Khin  Raisdni  was 

mems.'jind    'Tpp<^inted  tidaim  of  Makrdn  under  the  g-eneral  supervision 

relations  of    of  the  Political  Agent  in  Kaldt,  with  instructions  to  govern 
miaim  with  »       i_  i     ■  i     •  ■      .      •    «  . 

(lie  Political  ^"^  country  by  means  ot  levies  and  with  the  help  oi  the 
Airent.  people  of  the  country.  The  new  Kaldt  State  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  disbanded.  The  recalcitrant  Sardirs  and 
rebels  at  the  same  time  made  their  submission.  Mir  Meh- 
rulla Khdn  continues  (1906)  to  hold  the  post  of  tidcim.  An 
Assistant  Political  Agent  who  is  ex'officio  Commandant  of 
the  Makr.in  Levy  Corps,  which  was  enlisted  in  1904, 
has  been  posted  at  Panjgur  since  tliat  year. 

*  From  ibb5-8(>  10  November  1B95,  Las  B^la  and  Makri.n  were  con> 
•tituted  into  one  Ppliiical  Agency,  known  as  Soiith*E«stern  Baluchi- 
stan, wilb  heed  quarter*  nt  Karachi. 
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Makrdn,  in  respect  of  political  control,  is  a  portion  of  the 

Kaldt  Ag^ency.  On  the  Makrin  coast  the  Director  of 
Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  Political 
Agent.  He  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  Hmits 
of  the  Kaldt  State,  the  Chief  Court  ot  the  Punjab  being  the 
court  to  which  European  British  subjects  are  liable  to  be 
committed  for  trial.  He  disburses  the  teleg'raph  subsidies 
to  the  chiefs  and  headmen  for  the  protection  of  the  Indo« 
European  telegraph  line,  but  he  cannot  withhold  any  pay- 
ment without  reference  to  the  Political  Agent,  KaMt. 

For  purposes  of  internai  administration,  Makriin  is  divid- 
ed into  five  nidbats,  namely,  Panjgur,  Turbat  (Kech), 
Tump,  Kolwa  and  Pasni.  The  ndeim  is  responsible  for 
the  general  administration  of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
collection  of  the  KhAn's  share  of  the  revenue.  His  head 
quarters  in  winter  are  at  Turbat  and  in  summer  at  Is^i. 

In  1903,  the  administrative  staff  working"  under  the  ndztm, 
excluding  levies  which  numbered  79  horse  and  81  foot,  was 
as  follows 
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All  persons,  including  holders  of  revenue-free  grant»,  are 
bound  to  assist  the  ndmn  with  armed  men  when  occasion 
requires.  Allowances  are  also  granted  to  certain  leading 
men  for  assisting  the  ndaim  generally,  accompanying  him 

on  tour,  maintaining  the  peace,  and  supplying  men>at-arms, 
if  occasion  requires.  A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  ap- 
pendix IX.  Certain  payments  to  headmen  are  also  made 
by  the  British  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  Indo- 
European  telegraph  line,  and  are  detailed  in  the  article  on 
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Means  of  Comnunicatioii.   For  revenue  work,  the  iVtfflv 
are  assisted  by  village  headmen. 
Justice  is  administered  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  either 

by  recourse  to  shariaf  or  to j'lrgas.  As  has  been  explained  in 
the  section  on  Population,  the  people  have  great  ree^ard  for 
the  provisions  of  the  Muhammadan  Law,  and  civil  cases  of 
importance  about  questions  of  land,  inheritance,  etc.,  are 
almost  invariably  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  qdnis  who 
are  recognised  fay  the  local  administration,  and  are  stationed 
at  lUch,  Tump  and  Panjgilir  The  Ndibs,  with  the  help 
of  local  men  of  position,  form  Jirsras  for  the  disposal 
of  other  cases,  and  in  petty  cases  their  decision  is  considered 
final ;  but  more  important  cases  are  submitted  to  the  ndtim 
with  the  jirga's  recommendation.  Other  serious  cases  are 
decided  by  the  ndmn  with  the  help  of  a  firga  of  Sarddrs,  and 
the  decisions  are  submitted  to  the  Political  Agent,  Katdt, 
for  confirmation.  Cases  decided  by  shariat  also  require 
confirmation  either  by  the  ndat'm  or  the  Political  Agfent, 
Kal?lt.  Cases  occurring  in  areas  which  are  not  subject  to 
revenue  are  generally  dealt  with  by  the  headmen,  but  the 
ndmm*s  intervention  is  sometimes  sought. 

The  country  is  extraordinarily  free  from  serious  crime. 
The  majority  of  cases  are  connected  with  land  or  cattle  lift- 
ing and  assault.    Murder  is  uncommon. 

The  majority  of  the  civil  cases  relate  to  land  disputes,  in- 
heritance, or  debt,  etc.  During  1900-01  the  number  of  cases 
decided  was  :  — 

Criminal      ...       ...       ...        ...        ...       ...  63 

Civil  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  31 

Revenue  and  miscellaneous   49 

Since  1902,  a  border  meeting  has  been  held,  attended  by 
the  ndmm  of  Makrin  with  the  Political  Agent  or  Assistant 
on  the  one  side  and  by  the  Persian  Governor  of  Kirmdn  or 

Deputy  Governor  of  Bampur  on  the  other  with  the  object  of 
settling  claims  made  by  subjects  of  the  one  g-overnment 
against  the  other.  The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  at 
Kirmin  in  1902.  In  1905  and  1906  they  have  been  held  at 
Chirbdr  on  the  Persian  littoral. 

No  record  exists  of  the  income  derived  from  Makrdn,  as 
it  is  now  constituted,  previous  to  the  period  when  its  connec- 
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tion  with  Kal  U  he-ran  In  the  reign  of  Mfr  Nasfr  Khdn  I  FiMANCg. 
(1750-51  to  1793-94).  '"^  vernacular  history*  is  extant 
which  states  that  in  that  ruler's  time  the  Khdn's  share  of 
half  the  revenues  of  the  country  amounted  to  95iOOO  itla 
annually.  Reckoning  a  tita  t  at  Rs.  5,  the  total  revenue 
obtained  by  Naslr  Khdn  I  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
Rs.  4,75,000  in  current  coin  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Nasir  Khin's  power  extended  westward  over  a  large 
part  of  what  is  non  Persian  Makr^n,  and  that  Gwjldar  and, 
possibly,  Ormara  arc  said  to  have  been  included  in  Makrin 
about  this  period.  But*  as  has  already  been  explained,  the 
KhAos  were  always  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the  Gichkt 
Sardirs  for  the  amount  of  revenue  they  received  as  their 
moiety,  owing  to  the  anomalous  system  of  administration, 
and  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprisinj,'  to  find  Pottinger  mention- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  that  the  revenues  of 
K^ch  were  very  trifling,  whilst  those  of  Panjgiir  amounted 
to  less  than  Rs.  20,000  per  annum.  Hdji  Abdun  Nabi,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1836,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  MirMehrib  Khdn  II  (i8r6-i7  to  1839),  estimated  the 
revenues  of  K6ch  at  12,000  Muhammadis,  4,000  maunds  of 
grain,  and  4,000  packages  of  dates,  and  those  of  Panjirur 
at  2,000  K^hdni  \  rupees,  500  Company's  maunds  of  grain 
received  as  the  tithe  of  the  summer  crop,  and  two>thirds  of 
the  same  quantity  received  for  the  autumn  crop.  The  tithe 
on  dates  was  said  to  have  realised  6,500  Company's  maunds. 
Thus,  the  chief  source  of  rc\  cnue  appears  to  have  been  that 
from  land,  while  in  Panjgtir  and  Kolwa  a  small  amount  was 
derived  from  octroi. 

Masson,  writini^  about  iSfo,  only  mentions  the  levy  of 
dah-yak,  bat  does  not  slate  the  total  amount  derived  from 

it.  In  i868t  Ross  mentions  that  the  balance  of  the  Khin's 
moiety  of  the  revenue  of  Kich,  after  the  payment  of 
ocpenses,  seldom  exceeded  Rs.  10,000  annually,  and  that 

•  History  of  KmlMy  coopiled  by  K.  B.  Qisi  Jaldluddin,  C.I.E., 
Politic^]  Adviser  to  Hit  Htghnesit  the  Khan  of  K»Ut. 

+  The  pre^ient  exchange  value  of  a  tila  in  Makr.in  is  Rs.  7  8-0 
in  Briti»b  Indian  currency,  but  it  i:.  stated  to  have  been  only 
equivaleni  to  Rs.  5  in  former  times* 

X  The  exchange  valee  oT  a  Xlttbamouuli  rnpee  is  now  4  anmui 
and  ttaHt  of  a  Kiaiukni  ropee  is  annas. 
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FiNAMCV.    from  Panjgfur  the  Khdn  was  believed  to  receive  about 
Rs.  20,000  per  annum 

The  state  of  anarchy,  into  which  the  country  had  fallen 
in  Mir  KhudidAd  Khin*s  time,  prevented  any  systematic 
realizations,  nor  does  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  first  mission 
to  Makrin  in  18841  though  it  resulted  in  the  restoration  of 
perice,  appear  to  have  effected  any  improvement  in  revenue 
matters.  In  a  report  submitted  in  April  1889,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crawford  mentioned  that  the  Khdn  got  no  revenue  at  all 
from  Panjgiir,  while  the  total  which  he  derived  from  Kdch 
was  only  Rs.  5i6oa  In  the  following  year,  Colonel  Reynolds, 
Political  Agent,  South-Bastem  Baluchistan,  reported  that 
the  Khan's  share  of  the  land  revenue,  including-  both  the 
cash  assessments  and  the  tithe  of  the  K^ch  district,  according' 
to  the  Ndib's  statement,  did  not  exceed  from  Rs.  6,000  to 
Rs.  7iOOO,  and  that  the  total  revenue  of  Panjgur  was 
estimated  at  about  Rs.  16,000  a  year,  of  which  the  Khdn's 
share  was  Rs<  8,00a  The  total  share  of  the  Khin  from 
both  districts  thus  amounted  to  about  Rs.  15,000. 

A  new  era  began  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate's  deputation  to 
Makrdn  in  1891,  and  henceforth  more  reliable  data  are 
available  for  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Finance.  Mr.  Tate 
found  that  the  sources  of  revenue  forming  the  Khin's 
moiety  consisted  of  half  of— 

(i)  the  genera]  land  revenue,  comprising  the  cash 
assesnnent  known  as  mrr-^AfA,  and  a  tithe  on  all 
cultivated  produce,  including  dates,  called  <fiiA- 
y(tk  : 

(ii)  fines  levied  by  jirgas  ; 

(iii)  octroi  ; 

(iv)  fishing  and  port  dues  ; 

(v)  bmtdt  or  assessments  on  lands,  the  ownership  of 

which  had  lapsed  to  Government   and  the 

whole  of — 

(a)  any  revenue  for  the  realization  of  which  the 

armed  intervention  of  the  Kai^t  govern- 
ment was  necessary  ; 

[b)  the  proceeds  of  crown  lands. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  year  xB^ut  amounted 
to  Rs.  351840,  the  percentage  of  land  revenue  being  about 
80  per  cent.   No  actual  figures  were  available  for  i89J>3, 
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but  the  budg-et  estimates  were  calculated  at  Rs.  39,343.  PufAWCt. 
In  the  succeedini^f  three  years — 1893-94  to  1895-96 — the 
country  reverted  to  its  former  state  of  disorder,  and  no 
figures  are  available.  In  1896,  Ula  Udho  Diss  was 
appointed  ndnmXa  Makrin,  and  during  his  administration 
the  revenue  from  all  sources  was  as  follows  : 

Year.  Revenue. 

Rs. 

1896-  7  5^1858 

1897-  8       »•  Mt      •■■      M*      M.  39*75J 

The  large  revenue  of  1896*7  was  due  to  the  recovery  of 

previous  arrears.    Another  hiatus  was  caused  by  the  e\  t  nts 

of  1898;  but  since  the  administration  of   Mir  Mehrulla 

Khdn,  Raisdni,  the  present  ndaim^  the  figures  of  revenue 

have  been  : — 

Ymr.  Reveaoe. 

Rs 

1 899* ••■      ***       "*      ***      ***  48,814 

1900-  01      M»      ...      ...      ...       ...       ..  39>77' 

1901-  2      ...      ...   38.043 

1902-  3  mm»  •••  ♦♦•  45>5-9 
iriov4       ...       —       ••.       •••       •••       •••  3*^«03* 

Ai  present  ( lyooj  the  niaumat  revenue  is  mainly  land  revenue 
which  includes  a  small  tree  tax  on  the  numerous  date  palms 
in  the  R^h,  Panjgtkr  and  other  valleys ;  grasing  tax ; 
cattle  pound  receipts ;  harbour  dues  ;  salt ;  and  unckiimed 

property.  The  nisdmnt  receipts  for  1905-6  were  estimated 
at  Rs.  6o,»xx>,  excludini^  the  Gichki  .Sard.-irs'  share  which  is 
collected  for  them  by  the  ndsim.  The  revenues  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expense  of  administratioiit  and  the  deficit  is  made  good  by  a 
subvention  from  the  Khdn's  funds.  The  revenue  appears  to 
be  collected  without  difficulty  or  friction. 

The  expenditure  of  the  administration  in  1902-3  amounted  Bspeaditure, 
to   Rs.  72,857.    In  1903-4,  the  principal  items  were  as 
follows  :-— 

Pay  and  allow&ncel  o(  HOgiM  

Pay  of  levies  ...  .« 
Pay  ol  ectablishment  **. 
AUowanees  to  muimtarg  •., 

Pay  of  Afiliis   

Medical  o-  i  nhlishment  ... 
Pay  of  30  extra  levies 
Contingencies       m*  ••. 
Miscellaneous      ...  .., 

*•#  eoe 


•e* 


Total  Rs.  7a,6io 
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PmAKGI.  Besides  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Kaldt  State  the 
cost  Of  the  Makrjin  Levy  Corps,  includinjr  the  nav  of  the 
Assistant  PoHtical  Agent  and  of  the  tele.^raph  subsidy,  is 
borae  ^  the  British  Government.    The  forn.er  an,ounrs  to 

Sr^f*.;''.'^'"^  ^-  5.5^0  per  annum. 

The  distribution  of  the  telegrraph  subsidy  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  Means  of  Coffimunication. 

The  expenditure  for  1905^  was  estimated  at  Rs.  88,000. 
This  Item  mcluded  the  cost  of  the  ndm  and  his  establish- 
ment  and  levies,  allowances  made  to  local  Sardirs  and 
motabars  and  the  public  works  and  postal  expenditure 

amounting  to  Rs.  14,000.  The  levies  have  been  reduced 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Alakrdn  Levy  Corps,  hut  still 
cost  about  Rs.   29,500  yearly.       The  postal  expenditure 

has  so  far  been  made  through  the  Assistant  Political 
Agent  in  .Makrdo  who  maintains  the  road,  a  camel 
track    from  Panjgiir  to  Pasni,  and  the  present  postal 

service. 

Land  Practically  no  information  exists  as  to  the  earlv  revenue 

Eariy  Je?e-  °^       country.    That  men-at-arms  were  taken  from 

nue  system.  »'»  »»  known  from  the  existence  of  a  satiad  from  Xidir  Shdh 
in  possession  of  the  Khirin  chief,  dated  1740,  authorising 
one  of  the  latter's  ancestors  to  collect  a  levy  of  150 
men  from  K^ch,  Tump   and    its   dependencies.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  this,  a  system  of 
taking  cash  and  produce  revenue  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  two  principal 
items  were   dah-yak,   or  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  and 
tar-i-warr^  a  poll  tax  at  4  annas  per  head.    Militar>-  service 
ildttk-iandt)  also  had  to  be  performed  by  all  persons  whe- 
ther revenue-paying  or  revenue-free,  but,  in  the  time  of  the 
Khdns  of  Kaldt  at  any  rate,  no  specified  number  of  men 
had  to  be  found  as  was  the  case  in  the  Sarawan  and 
Jbalawdn  countries.    Dah-yak,  sar-4-sarr   and  lunk-bandi 
Still  constitute  the  only  exactions  made  in  the  exclusive 
possessions  of  the  Gichkis  of  Panjgur  and  K^h  and  in  the 
BIzanjau  estate  of  Pidirk.   Subsequently,  and  probably 
after  the  country  had  fallen  under  the  Brdhuis,  the  sar^-sarr 
assessment  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  cash  assess- 
ment on  villages,  called   zarr-e-skdh,    and  Abdun  Nabi 
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records  thnt  the  cash  assessment  on  Panjgiir  in  1838  was  Land 
2,000  Kahhani'  rupees 

In  the  previous  section,  the  system  under  which  Nasir 
Khdn  I  of  KuUt  arranged  to  Uke  half  the  revenues  of  the 
countiy  has  been  referred  to*  and,  as  mig^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  disputes  with  the  KhAn  of  Kalit  broke  out  in 
the  country,  the  system  of  dual  collection  was  found  un- 
workable. The  Khdn's  representntive,  with  his  handful  of 
Br^huis,  was  far  from  his  base,  and  was  either  unable  to 
supervise  the  collection  of  the  Khdn's  revenue  or  sought  to 
turn  his  term  of  office  to  his  own  advantage.  He  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  introduce  any  improvements 
into  the  system.  The  Gichici  chiefs  had  no  hesitation  in 
alienating  the  revenue  to  those  who  sided  with  them  against 
the  Xdibt  and  the  better  class  of  Baloch  in  Kdch,  such  as 
Lundis,  Kattauars  and  Hots,  in  this  way  obtained  cxL-nip- 
lion  from  payment.  The  Gichkis,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
suflfer  as  they  made  up  for  the  absence  of  a  fixed  revenue 
demand  by  occasional  calls  on  the  people  for  HJ^r^  which 
each  SardAr  would  receive  in  cash  or  cattle,  or  by  pindasr, 
i.e.,  begging,  when  a  camel  lo.id  of  grain,  etc.,  would  be 
given.  Dasht,  Nigwar  and  Kul;inch  thus  practically  escaped 
paying  revenue  altogether.  The  position  is  thus  described 
by  Ross,  writing  in  1868:  '•The  A'rffcft  resident  at  K^j 
(K^ch)  is  held  responsible  by  the  Khiln  for  the  collection  of 
revenue.  One-half  of  the  revenues  is  allowed  to  the 
Gichkis.  In  K^j  (KlcH),  Tump  and  Ndsirdbdd,  where  the 
Gtchki  chiefs  reside,  they  themselves  collect  the  revenues  of 
their  estates,  and  pay  over  the  proper  share  to  the  Xdib.  In 
the  other  districts,  the  revenue  is  collected  hy  the  headmen 
and  made  over  to  Fakir  Muhammad,  who  pays  the  Gichki 
chief,  Mir  Biiin  (Mir  Bii  Kh^),  his  allotted  share.  The 
system  observed  of  imposingr  the  taxes  is  as  bad  as  could  be. 
The  agriculturists  bear  the  burden  almost  alone,  and  of 
these  the  poor  only,  the  rich  and  powerful  beinqf  usually 
exempted.  One-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  tieids  and  s^roves 
is  the  property  of  the  State,  added  to  which  is  a  tax  on 
inheritances.  These,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  fines, 
are  the  only  sources  from  which  the  State  derives  revenue* 

*  Tbe  exchange  value  of  a  Kasbani  rupee  is  now  \%  annas. 
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Land  Trade  and  manufactures  escape  free.  The  land  tax  would 
svntvs.  doubt  produce  a  considerable  income,  were  it  not  that 
whole  classes  have  been  exempted  by  grants  from  its  tnfltc- 
tiooi  and  these  the  wealthiest  of  the  people.  In  K4ch  it  is 
estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  land  property  is  owoed  by 
Gichkis,  Sang-urs  and  others,  claiming  absolute  immunity 
from  all  taxation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  amount 
of  income  actually  realized  is  ridiculously  small,  compared 
to  the  produce  of  the  country.  ** 

The  Khins,  therefore,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
devise  another  means  of  filling  their  exchequer  and  hit  on 
the  plan  of  despatching  periodical  military  expeditions  to 
obtain  their  share.  The  collections  thus  made  were  called 
sursdit  and  they  were  realized  from  everyone  except  the 
Gichkis  and  some  of  the  Baloch  headmen  who  assisted  the 
expedition.  Then  would  follow  a  further  period  of  anarchy 
until  another  raiding  expedition  could  be  organized  and 
despatched  by  the  Khin. 

Gradual  changes  thus  took  place,  and  while  the  Gichkis 
and  the  Khdn  continued  in  most  places  to  collect  the  revenue 
conjointly,  the  Kh^n,  in  course  of  time,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  exclusive  revenue  rights  in  certain  places 
and  the  Gichkis  in  others.  Thus  Jdsalc  and  Malikibid 
in  K^ch  being  considered  equal,  an  exchange  was  effected 
between  the  Khdn  and  the  Gichkis,  the  former  taking 
Jiisak  and  the  latter  Malikdbdd.  Similarly,  in  one  of  the 
frequent  rohellions  that  occurred.  Muhammad  Khfin,  Gichki. 
during  ilie  time  when  Mir  Fakir  Muhammad,  Bizanjau,  was 

Ndti,  obtained  possession  of  Turbat  fort,  and,  on  its  being 
re-captured  by  Fakir  Muhammad,  the  whole  of  the  rights  to 
the  revenue  of  Turbat  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  hamlet  of 
Apsar  were  retained  by  the  Khdn.  The  Naushtirwdnis , 
MirwAris  and  Sarddr  Khel  Bfzanjaus  were  at  the  same  time 
making  headway  in  the  country  and  acquiring  the  right  to 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  the  proprietary  right  in  various 
places.  These  cases  are  cited  as  indicating  the  complicated 
circumstances  under  which  the  existing  revenue  system  has 
grown  up  and  the  difficulty  of  describing  it  in  detail. 

Complications  caused  by  the  footing-  obtained  by  the 
Naush^rw^ni  chief,  Azdd  Khdn,  in  Panjgiir  occupied  a  large 
share  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  attention  in  his  expedition 
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of  1884,  mid.  as  a  result  of  his  enquiries,  certain  rights  of  Land 
Azdd  Khdn  were  recognised  in  Khudibdddn,  Tasp  and  Sar-  ^■''■w''^ 
i-Kaurdn. 

Afterwards  the  system  of  revenue  was  reported  on  by 
British  officers,  including  Mr.  Crawford  in  1889  and  Colonel 
Rejmolds  in  the  following'  year*  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Tate 

to  place  on  record  the  fullest  account  of  the  revenue  system 
as  he  found  it.  Previously  no  accounts  had  been  kept,  and 
no  records  had  been  in  existence,  and  the  information  as  to 
the  various  shares  held  by  the  different  parties  interested 
had  to  be  sought  from  the  gazirs  or  watchmen. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  system  of  land  revenue  as  Teaiifw* 
it  now  exists,  but,  before  proceeding  further*  it  will  be 
convenient  to  explain  the  prevailing-  system  of  tenures. 

The  produce  of  the  land  is  divided  between  three  groups-— 
the  revenue-taker,  the  proprietor,  and  the  tenant  where  there 
is  one.  But,  owing  to  the  circumstances  already  explained, 
Makrin  differs  from  other  areas,  where  the  right  to  the 
collection  of  the  land  revenue  is  vested  in  a  single  unit,  i.e., 
the  State  or  the  KhAn,  in  that  the  revenue>taker  is  repre- 
sented in  most  areas  by  the  person  of  the  Khin  conjointly 
with  the  Chief  of  Panjgur,  of  K^ch  or  of  Tump,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  others  the  Kh^in  takes  the  revenue  conjointly 
with  some  other  member  ot  the  dominant  classes,  such  as 
the  Naush^rwAnts.   These  are  the  revenue-takers. 

But  both  the  Sarddrs  and  the  Khdn  also  hold,  either  Preprietort. 
severally  or  jointly,  separate  estates  in  which  they  have 
ac<iuiredthe  proprietary  right.  In  such  cases  they  have 
become  the  proprietors,  known  as  Mira^dtir  or  Mt!k-e-'wdja. 
Next  to  them  in  importance  as  proprietors  come  those  who 
acquired  estates  by  the  sword  or  by  the  gift  of  the  rulers. 
Such  are  the  Naushdrwdni,  BIzanjau  and  MfrwAri  Jdgirddri 
and  mdm  khor  holdingat,  and  a  good  many  smaller  estates 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  minor  branches  of  the  Gichki 
family.  The  former  and  two  other  forms  of  proprietor- 
ship consisting,'  of  petty  revenue-free  holdinj,'s  known  as 
barnl-~.vdr  and  nittdb  will  be  dealt  with  later  under  Revenuc- 
free  grants. 

The  great  body  of  the  proprietary  class  is,  however,  com< 
posed  of  the  petty  Baloch  landowners,  each  possessing  a 
small  hereditaiy  holding  {arbd^imuik)  on  which  he  lives. 
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Dry-crop  land  is  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  this  class,  and 
tenants  are  seldom  employed. 

Coming  now  to  tenants,  it  may  be  premised  that  tenants 
who  are  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  irrigated  lands 
never  acquire  an  occttpanQr  right.  Tenants,  however,  who 
construct  irrigation  embankments  in  rain  or  flood  crop  lands 
acquire  a  heritable  right  of  occupancy  in  such  lands  so  long' 
as  the  embankment  remains  standing.  They  also  have  a 
right  to  sub-let.  Instances  are  known  in  which  such  tenants 
have  sold  their  interest  in.the  embankment  or  given  it  in 
dower.  If  an  embankment  is  carried  away,  an  option  of 
renewal  is  generally  given  to  a  tenant  who  has  made  the 
original  embankment  on  the  condition  of  re-constructing  it. 
Tenap.ts  who  are  given  land  to  cultivate  which  has  already 
been  embanked  are  purely  tenants-at-will,  and  are  liable 
to  ejectment  at  the  next  harvest. 

In  K^h,  tenants  of  irrigated  lands  are  known  as  aat^ 
or  haddi.  They  are  also  known  as  na/ars.  They  are  hired 
labourers,  paid  with  a  share  of  the  produce,  rather  than 
tenants,  and  the  terms  on  which  the\-  nre  employed  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Rents.  Three  san^ii  are 
employed  on  each  Jiangdm  of  a  large  kdrea  and  two  for  each 
hangdm.  of  a  snmil  one.  In  other  irrigated  tracts,  tenants 
are  known  as  sAarik,  shari^r  or  batgur,  the  latter  term 
being  used  in  Kolwa. 

In  Panjgur,  the  land  belonging  to  the  dominant  classes 
and  the  better  class  of  Baloch  is  in  the  hands  of  Naki'bs  as 
tenants,  but  these  Nakibs  cannot  acquire  an  occupancy  right 
in  irrigated  land.  In  Hood-crop  land,  a  man  making  or 
restoring  an  embankment  acquires  a  right  to  hold  the  land 
above  it  for  three  years  at  a  specially  low  rate  of  rent, 
generally  one-eighth.  As  in  K^ch,  the  baddi  or  nafar  is 
employed  by  large  cultivators,  but  baddis  do  not  work  in 
parties  as  in  Kech,  but  individuals  are  eng"aged  who  are 
given  their  food  and  clothes  and  a  small  share  of  the  produce. 

Crown  lands  are  generally  let  on  annual  leases  to  contract- 
ors known  as  dehkdnsy  who  are  men  of  sufficient  substance 
to  employ  mngis  for  the  cultivation.  The  usual  terms  made 
with  the  contractors  are  that  the  produce  of  wheat  and 
beans  should  bo  divided,  after  providing  the  san^tY  remu- 
neration ;  that  a  fixed  amount  per  hangdm  of  water  should 
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be  paid  from  the  rice  crop ;  that  the  aurrtU  crop  should 
belong  exclusively  to  the  dehkdn ;  and  that  a  fixed  amount 

in  cash  should  be  paid  for  the  dates. 

During-  the  winter,  when  plenty  of  water  is  available,  an 
owner  of  dry-crop  land  situated  close  to  a  source  of  irrig'a* 
tion  sometimes  arranges  to  obtain  water  for  irrigating  it 
from  this  source.  In  return  he  either  eng^ages  to  supply 
labour  for  cleaning  the  kdria,  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
man  per  tassu,  or  pays  the  owner  one-third  of  the  produce. 

Land  bearing  palms  is,  sometimes,  g-iven  out  for  cultiva- 
tion  rent-free,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  date  trees  from  the  watering'. 

Throughout  Makrda  it  is  a  well  recognized  custom  that  a 
tenaat>at-will,  or  even  a  dehkdu  in  crown  land,  who  plants 
date  treest  acquires  a  right  to  half  the  trees  that  survive. 
He  has  full  powers  of  alienation  o\er  such  trees.  The 
Darz.idas  of  Kcch  own  many  trees  in  this  way  which  stand 
on  land  with  u  hich  they  have  no  longer  any  concern. 

The  sources  from  which  land  revenue  is  at  present  realised 
are  the  same  as  those  which  existed  in  early  times,  but  the 
method  of  collection  has  been  modified  in  some  cases.  They 
consist  of  a  tithe  of  the  produce  known  as  doh^yak^  a  fixed 
cash  assessment  {aarr^-shdh)^  a  tax  on  dates,  a  tax  on 
cattle  and  revenue  derived  from  crown  lands  and  escheats. 

Dah-yak  is  an  assessment  in  kind,  at  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  realized  on  all  lands,  whether  irrigated  or  dry-crop. 
In  the  case  of  Khdn's  subjects  cultivating  land  in  Kolwa, 
the  proprietary  right  in  which  is  vested  in  the  Naush^r- 
winis,  Sarddr  Kh^l  Bfsanjaus,  or  MfrwAris,  the  tithe  is 
taken  from  the  ryot*8  share  only,  i.e.,  after  deduction  of  the 
proprietor's  share. 

The  fixed  cash  asse.ssment  of  s<irr-c-xhdh  appears  to  have 
been  originally  levied  from  irrigated  lands  only,  but  was 
afterwards  fixed  on  localities,  whether  permanently  irrigated 
or  not.  It  is  paid  in  addition  to  dahyak.  After  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  a  particular  locality  had  been  determined,  the 
distribution  amonRf  the  owners  of  land  was  left  to  be  fixed 
by  the  owners  themselves.  Influential  landholders  thus 
escaped  altogether,  and  the  whole  burden  was  placed  upon 
the  poor.  Subsequently,  many  of  those  ironi  whom  the  tax 
was  originally  levied  transferred  their  property,  but  they 
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and  th«r  descendants  have  remained  responsible  for  the 

cash  assessments.  There  are  thus  many  persons  who  now 
have  little  or  no  land,  yet  still  have  to  pay  the  zarr-eshAhy 
while  others  have  added  to  their  holdingfs  without  any 
proportionate  increase  beings  made  in  the  amount  of 
wmrr^dtih  payable  by  them.  Thus  the  tax  has  in  some 
cases  degenerated  into  a  pdil  tax.  The  proceeds  of  the 
fixed  assessment  are  shared  between  the  revenue-talcers  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  produce  revenue. 

The  assessment  on  K<ich  is  Rs.  9,574  and  that  on  Panjf^Lir 
Rs.  1 1624  ;  total  Rs.  11,198.  The  amount  of  zarr-e'shdh 
orig-inatty  assessed  on  K^h,  excluding  Kolwa  whtdt  is  not 
subject  to  mrr'4^hdht  was  Rs.  9,500 ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
changes  have  taken  place  fay  which  a  slight  increase  has 
been  made  in  tiM  assessment.  The  amount  originally 
assessed  on  Panjgilr  was  Rs.  2,000,  but  Rs.  376,  the  amount 
due  from  Khuddbddiin,  are  now  excluded.  The  collections 
of  sarr-^'shdh  since  1891-2  have  seldom  exceeded  Rs.  6,000. 
The  highest  amount  ever  realised  was  Rs.  7,274  in  tS^t^s. 

jSarr-i'nakhii  is  the  cash  assessment  on  dates.  The 
assessment  was  originally  a  tithe  of  the  produce,  and  was 
paid  either  in  cash  or  kind  as  the  owner  preferred,  but  it  was 
transformed  into  a  cash  assessment  during  Mr.  Tate's 
administration.  The  rates  of  assessment  were  Rs.  6  and 
Rs.  4  per  hundred  for  first  and  second  class  date  trees,  re- 
spectively, but,  since  1903,  the  assessment  on  first  class  trees 
has  been  raised  to  Rs.  6-4  per  hundred,  t.e.,  i  anna  per  tree. 

Cattle  tax  is  known  as  pat'gaHa^  and  is  realised  at  the 
rate  of  one  sheep  in  fifty  per  annum,  and  also  2  seers  of 
ghi.  If  the  ^/i/ is  not  forthcoming-,  Re.  i  in  cash  or  an 
additional  sheep  is  taken.  The  lax  is  levied  by  ail  the 
dominant  classes  who  generally  take  a  sheep  at  each 
harvest,  and  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular 
chief  or  headman  is  determined  by  the  tract  of  country  in 
which  he  imposes  gatUi,  Some  of  the  tribes,  such  as 
Sanpfurs.  Kolwais,  Koraks  and  Kauhddis,  who  are  really  the 
Khiin's  subjects,  have  to  pay  three  sheep  as  cattle  t;<\-  per 
annum,  one  to  the  Kh^n  and  one  or  two  to  the  local  head- 
man. At  the  time  of  collection  a  representative  of  the 
Gichkis  accompanies  the  party  told  off  by  the  ftdum^  and  the 
sheep  collected  are  divided  as  in  the  case  of  land  revenue. 
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There  is  an  old  established  custom  in  Makrin  that,  on  the  Land 
excavation  of  any  new  source  of  irrigation,  such  as  a  kdriB 

or  kaurju,  the  revenue-takers  have  a  rij^ht  to  a  share  in  2 

hangdms  of  the  water  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  hind,  ^j^^jnj^ajg 

The  proprietary  right  in  such  laitd  and  water  vests  in  eijual 

shares  in  the  Khin  and  the  Gkhkist  in  whose  area  the  new 

source  of  supply  is  excavated.    No  part  of  the  expense  of 

excavation  is  borne  by  the  revenue*taker,  nor  is  he  tiable  in 

any  way  for  the  cost  of  repairs.    These  hukumi  hangdms^ 

as  they  are  called,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  irrigation 

channels,  unless  they  have  been  sold  or  alienated  by  the 

rulers  themselves,  and  most  of  the  crown  lands,  srahm,  are 

derived  from  this  source. 

The  revenue-takers,  besides  possessing  a  general  right  in 
all  uncultivated  waste,  called  todr/id/,  i.e.,  dead  lands,  also 
claim  a  proprietary  right  in  all  rabjttgy  and  abcrag  or  shapdi 
lands.  Rabj'aff  lands  are  those  lands  which  have  long'  been 
deserted,  but  in  which  there  are  sij^ns  of  previous  irrigation, 
while  abirag  and  shapdt  (the  latter  term  being  used  in 
Panjgur  and  Kolwa)  are  similar  lands  where  traces  of  former 
embankments  still  exist.  The  claim  to  proprietary  right  is 
not,  however,  always  exercised,  especially  in  the  case  of 
land  newly  brought  under  irrigation,  but  the  lands  are 
allowed  to  be  cultivated  on  payment  of  the  ordinarv  rate 
of  revenue,  viz.,  one-tenth,  the  rit^ht  of  proprietorship 
passing  to  the  excavators  of  the  new  source  of  irrigation. 
As  an  instance  of  a  higher  rate,  the  dry-crop  lands  between 
Kalituk  and  Churbuk  may  be  mentioned  in  which  the  share 
of  the  revenue>takers  is  one-fifth,  the  rate  usually  levied  by 
proprietors  from  tenants  who  have  built  embankments,  and 
supplied  the  bullocks,  seed  and  labour  for  cultivation. 

Another  class  of  crown  lands  are  those  known  as  baitai 
or  estates  escheated  on  failures  of  heirs. 

The  principal  places  at  which  crown  lands  are  situated 
are  Turbat,  Kaush-ii-KaMt,  Kaldtuk  and  Ndsirdbdd.  The 
haiM  lands  have  in  course  of  time  been  amalgamated  with 
crown  lands,  and  are  not  now  separately  identifiable. 

The  procedure  usually  adopted  for  the  collection  and  divi-  Method  of 
sion  of  the  revenue  is  as  follows*  : —  When  each  harvest  is  «od'drviii'ioB. 


*  This  procedure  was  followMl  in  190^. 
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Land  nearly  ripei  an  official  is  sent  out  accompanied  by  an  expert 
Rbvbnui.  ^s^gsor  to  determine  the  appraisement  {samdn.  bandi)  on 
each  field.  The  kauhda  of  the  locality,  with  two  local 
assessors,  assists  in  the  work.  A  representative  of  the 
Gichki  Sardir,  or  sometimes  the  chief  himself,  accompanies 
die  party.  When  the  appraisement  has  been  completed,  a 
field-to-field  appraisement  statement  is  submitted  for  eacli 
locality,  and  the  cultivator  is  meanwhile  permitted  to  harvest 
his  crop  ;  he  may  subsequently  elect  either  to  pay  the  revenue 
throug-h  the  kauhda  in  kind  or  to  remit  its  value  at  the  cur- 
rent rates  in  cash.  The  produce  revenue  received  is  sold 
locally.  Zarr-e-shdh  is  generally  collected  in  July  and 
August,  a  munsbi,  duffaddr  and  two  sowars  being  deputed 
for  the  purpose  to  outlying^  districts,  where  they  are  assisted 
by  the  local  kauhda.  The  Gichki  chief  also  sends  a  re- 
presentative. 

Zarr-e-nakhil  is  also  determined  by  the  Kh^in's  officials 
with  the  help  of  the  local  headmen,  an  assessor  and  the 
gasir.  The  fruit-bearing  trees  are  classified,  and  the  assess- 
ment is  fixed  and  realized  at  once. 

PcO'gtttta  is  collected  by  levy  sowars,  and  the  only  occa* 
sionat  departure  from  this  system  is  in  Kolwa,  where  Aa/4<b 
sometimes  taken,  especially  from  crown  lands. 

The  revenue-takers  arc  tfenerally  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advances  from  the  ndsim  on  the  credit  of  their  share.  At 
the  end  of  each  financial  year  all  shares  are  calculated  in 
the  irdsMw'x  ofiice,  and  after  deducting-  advances  and  the 
share  of  expenses,  the  balance  is  handed  over  to  each  share- 
holder. 

ViJlai^e         Headmen  play  an  important  part  in  the  collection  of  the 

headmen,    revenue,  cattle  tax,  and  other  dues,  and  in  some  instances, 
their  re- 

muneration.  indeed,  are  almost  entirely  responsible  for  it.    The  headman 
^*       is  known  as  masiar^mdsh  or  kaukda^  the  latter  being 
most  common.    All  dry-crop  tracts  {kdcha)  are  divided  into 

so  many  res,  and  each  rt's  has  a  sub-kauhdu  subordinate 
to  the  kauhda  mentioned  above.  In  irrigated  areas 
(shahnstdn)  every  villag-c  has  a  kauhda  of  its  own.  To 
every  village  of  importance  and  to  a  cluster  of  three  or  four 
hamlets  there  is  an  officer  called  a  gasir  who  looks  after 
the  interests  of  the  revenue-taker,  finds  forced  labour  when 
required,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  Turbat,  Apsarand 
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Jdsak,  collects  grass,  wood  and  other  supplies  tor  the  levies. 
Guain  are  gtntrally  paid  thetr  wages  by  the  ljuid*holdera* 
KstttAdat  either  hold  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  land 

revenue*free  or  receive  annual  eash  allowances. 

All  holders  of  revenue-free  g^rants  are  liable  to  military 
service  (/<f»j6-6««</i)  when  called  upon.  The  largest  holders 
are  the  Naush<l'rwdnis,  Mirwiris  and  Sardir  Khil  Bizanjaus, 
who  have  generally  acquired  their  rights  either  by  gift  from 
the  rulers,  or  by  intermarriafife  with  the  GichkiSi  or  as  blood 
compensation. 

Revenue-free  holders,  but  of  minor  importance,  are  those 
known  as  banU-'.mr  Kt\d  numb.  Barat-vn'ir  holders  nre  these 
to  whom  crown  lands  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  tor 
services  rendered,  .such  as  assistance  in  the  capture  of  a 
fort.  The  Gushtangi  Isazai  Hots  in  this  way  hold  Sijamdn, 
Sorago,  Hot*ai-jo,  and  Kani<^8ar  in  Turbat  for  assisting: 
SluSh  Omar  Gichki,  the  contemporary  of  Nasir  KhAn  I. 

Muab  holdings  are  small  areas  held  in  proprietary  right 
by  headmen  and  others,  the  revenue  of  which  has  been  re- 
mitted. They  are  either  permanent,  in  which  case  they  are 
invariably  held  under  the  terms  ot  a  document,  or  temporary 
for  the  lives  of  the  holder.  Sometimes  they  are  given  for 
political  considerations. 

The  following  is  an  analysts  of  the  land  revenue  realised 
in  1903-4.  Details  for  other  years  are  not  available.  The 
total  amounted  to  R*».  24,135.  Details  of  the  realizations 
under  different  heads  arc  given  in  the  margin.    Of  the  total, 
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Fn^^AL  Rs,  2,755  (representing^  aarr-e-s/uUi  Rs.  574,  revenue  on 
dates  Rs.  j,o86,  pomefranate  seeds  Rs.  40,  and  miscellaiie- 
ous  cash  recoveries  Rs.  61)  were  obtained  in  Panjgdr,  from 

Sari-Kaurin,  Washbod.  Garmkdn,  Chitkdn,  Isai,  BunistAn, 
Kahn-6-zangri,  Duzandf,  T.isp,  Sari-KalAt  and  Erif,  Dumb, 
Sorw^n  and  other  ktic/ias. 

The  produce  revenue  realized  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  Rs.  6,559,  of  wliich  Rs.  5,501  were  derived  from  iUch 
and  Koiwa  and  Rs.  1,058  from  PanjgAr.  This  consisted  of 
leaUsattons  on  cereals,  principally  tvheat,  bariey,  beans  and 

Realizations  on  account  of  the  grazing'  tax  in  the  year 
amounted  to  Rs.  250  in  Kech  and  Kohva  and  Rs.  100  in 
Panjgi!ir.  The  income  from  conAscaieu  iunds  amounted  to 
Rs.  500. 

Octroi  and  transit  dues,  both  of  wliich  are  known  by  a 
NUBS."     single  term,  stm/^,  were  levied  by  every  petty  chief  in  former 
tr«i»*td*"**  '•'"es,  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country,  the 

rates  of  which  always  depended  on  the  caprice  or  the  press- 
ing necessities  of  the  Sardjirs.    The  system  was  a  great 
impediment  to  trade,       the  coUeclioii  of  the  dues  rested 
with  the  sowdrs  and  dependants  of  each  dominant  chief, 
and,  in  the  event  of  dispute,  the  whole  property  of  the 
traders  was  frequently  seized    itil  the  demands  were  satis- 
fied.   For  its  own  part,  the  Kaldt  State  appears  to  have 
originally  assessed  all  goods  borne  by  caravans  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  i  Kilshiini  rupee  (i.e.,  12  annas)  per  maund,  and 
the  sums  received  by  the  State  were  considerable.  They 
amounted  in  1840-41*  to  Rs.  3,708  for  K^h  and  Makrin 
and  Rs.  3,ij6  for  Mashkai  and  Kolwa.   This  rate  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  8  annas  per  maund  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
British  Government  in  1854,  but  whether  the  lower  rate  was 
adhered  to  in  MakrJin  is  unknown. 

In  189 1 -2,  when  the  revenue  administration  of  the  country 
devolved  on  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate,  the  imposition  of  transit  dues 
was  abolished,  and  a  system  of  octroi,  based  on  local  informa- 
tion,  was  established.  The  realizations  amounted  to 
Rs.  95a  in  that  year.    Octroi  is  now  (1904)  realized  by 
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the  State  officials  at  Is^t,  Turbat,  Tump  and  Hor  in  the  Mjsckllane* 
interior,  the  proceeds  beiiv  divided  between  the  KhAn  and  """"^^i^ 
the  Gichkie.  The  total  collections  in  1903-4  amounted  to 
Rs.  s,6oOu     The  schedule  of  rates  at  which  goods  are 

assessed  varies  with  the  commodities.  The  sum  of 
Rs.  2,600  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
tracts given  for  the  coast  ports  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  later. 

In  the  Rakhshdn  valley  the  KhArin  Chief  levies  transit 
dues  at  Zaiak,  5h{r^»  NAg-^KalAi  and  K^nagi  Ch^  and 
in  the  RAghai  valley  at  KuUan-A-dap  and  Tank.  The  rates 
are  4  annas  per  camel  and  2  annas  per  bullock  or  donkey, 
whether  loaded  or  unloaded.  The  total  amount  levied 
annually  is  estimated  at  about  Ri>.  4,000.  Caravans  lilting 
consignments  of  local  ^A/ and  wool  from  Rakbshdn  have 
to  pay  Rs.  8  and  Rs.  10  per  camel  load,  respectivdy. 
In  Gichk  transit  dues  are  taken  by  the  Gichkis  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.  1-4  on  a  camel  load  of  wool  and  Rs.  2  on  4^ 
standard  maunds  of  §hi'. 

The  trade  in  liquor  and  other  inloxicatinj^  clruy^s  is  in-  Liquorand 
significant.    A  small  quantity  of  European  liquor  is  con-  dr^^f**'"*^ 
sumed  by  the  Hindus  living  on  the  coast,  and  duty  at  Rs.  1-8 
per  cent*  ad  vaiortm  is  levied  on  importation.  Other 
intoxicants  of  local  manufacture«  such  as  bhmgt  &c.»  pay 
no  duty. 

Previous  to  the  adiTuni-  t  ration  of  the  present  Jidci/n,  C(«irt  fee.** 
court  fees  were  unknown  la  the  country.  They  are  not 
now  required  on  ordinary  petitions  to  the  udMun,  but  are 
recovered  in  civil  suits  re1atin|f  to  money  and  land  at 
the  rates  levied  in  British  territory.  Cash  payments  are 
received  instead  of  stamps.  The  revenue  from  court  fees 
is  supplemented  by  recoveries  in  the  shape  of  fines  in 
criminal  and  political  cases. 

In  the  R^ghai  and  Rakhshin  valleys,  the  Khardn  ChiePs 
A'tftftr  seize  enough  of  the  offender's  live-stock  to  cover  the 
amount  of  a  fine,  when  default  is  made  in  payment.  An 
additional  amount  of  Rs.  2  per  camel  or  R.  i  per  bullock 
is  taken  as  muhassili,  or  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
capturiny^  the  animals. 

Under  the  term  *•  Customs"  are  uicluded  the  proceeds  of  Customs, 
a  tithe  on  all  fresh  fish  landed  at  Pasni,  with  Katmai  and 
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MiscBLLANE-  Shamdl  Bandar,  and  at  J(wnri  and  Ganz,  as  well  as  the  dues 
ov  s  revb-  payable  on  imports  and  exports,  both  by  sea  and  land,  at 
these  ports.  The  right  of  collection  is  leased  to  contract- 
ors. The  last  Pasni  contract,  which  was  sold  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  expired  on  the  31st  of  May,  1905,  and  fetched 
Rs.  16,000.  The  sum  realized  has  risen  considerably  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  bridle-path 
between  Pasni,  Turbat  and  Panjgiir,  the  opening  <tf  the  stea- 
mer service,  and  the  consequent  gravitation  of  the  trade  to 
the  port.  A  new  contract  has  now  been  sold  for  Rs.  t8»ooo 
for  one  year  commencing  from  the  ist  of  June  1905. 
The  last  contract  for  Jiwnri  was  leased  for  Rs.  15,500  for 
two  years  in  March  1904  and  has  not  yet  expired, 

Formerly,  one-twelfth  of  all  fresh  Hsh  was  recovered  by  the 
administration,  but  the  rate  has  been  increased  to  one-tenth. 

The  system  of  levying  dues  is  somewhat  complicated. 
Goods  brought  by  sea  pay  customs  duty  at  the  port  of 
entry,  and  are  lirible  to  pay  octroi  on  re-export  by  land  if 
bulk  has  been  broken.  Otherwise  they  may  be  re-exported 
without  further  payment.  \  similar  rule  applies  to  articles 
which  are  re-exported  by  sea.  Goods  which  are  merely 
transhipped  pay  no  duty. 

Octroi  is  levied  on  goods  Imported  by  land  which  are 
intended  for  local  consumption,  and  customs  duty  is  paid 
on  goods  intended  for  export  by  sea. 

Almost  all  articles  of  merchandise  are  liable  to  duty 
whether  for  octroi  or  customs  cither  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2-1 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  foreign*  goods  or  at  Rs.  2  per 
cent,  on  local  goods.  Special  provirions,  however,  appl) 
to  certain  articles,  such  as  dwarf  palm,  dates,  cotton 
atjd  mangrove  timber.  One  band  or  man's  load,  i.e.,  10 
or  15  seers,  is  payable  in  kind  on  every  camel  load  of 
dwarf  palm  brought  to  the  ports,  and,  on  exportation,  a 
further  tax  of  8  annas  per  cent,  is  levied  ad  valorem. 
Similarly,  one  mat  is  taken  In  every  ten  qn  arrival  at  a  port, 
and  an  additional  tax  of  3  pies  per  pair  is  payable  on 
exportation.  Dates  imported  from  Kdch  and  Panjgdr 
pay  octroi  ut  8  annas  per  camel  load,  but  no  octroi  is 
payable  on  the  return  loads  of  such  animals.     All  raw 

*  This  term  ii  applied  to  g^ood*  from  Pemla,  Arabia,  etc* 
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cotton  produced  in  K^ch  has  to  be  broug-ht  for  shipment  MitciHAww* 
to  a  Kal^t  port  and  pays  export  duty  at  2  annas  per 
maund.  The  import  of  raw  cotton  is  free.  Mangrove  wood, 
when  exported  from  Kilmat,  is  required  to  pay  duty  at  the 
rate  of  Rs.  40  to  Rs.  60  per  boat  load.  AU  articles  imported 
or  exported  for  Government  purposes  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  dues.  With  slight  modifications,  the  same  princi* 
ples  rct^'ulate  the  contract  for  Ji'wnri. 

At  Gw^dar  a  similar  system  is  followed,  but  ilie  duty 
levied  on  imports  and  exports  was  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
ad  vahnm  in  1903.  A  tithe  on  all  fresh  lish  landed  at  the 
port  is  also  collected. 

Salt  was  not  liable  to  duty  till  1903,  in  which  year  the  Salt, 
monopolv  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  produced  at 
Pasni  and  Kalmat  was  leased  for  two  years  ending'  with 
the  31st  of  Ma>',  1905,  and  fetched  Rs.  3O5. 

Cattle  pounds  are  controlled  by  the  nidbat  officials.    The  Cattle  pound 
AditM.     rate  of  fines  imposed  are  as  given  In  'mi^c^eUane'* 
Cknel       8         the  margin.   The  receipts  amounted  oub. 
Bollocfc      4         to  Rs.  45  in  1903-}.  The  income  from 
Donkey       a  the  sale  of  unclaimed  property,  con- 

Goat  or  Sheep    1  fiscated  lands  and  other  miscellaneous 

sources  amounted  to  Rs.  1,350  in  the  same  year. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  known  as  Levies  anu 
Idnk'bandi,  which  existed  ui  former  days,  and  under  which  AaMV. 
militaty  service  had  to  be  performed  by  alt  persons  whether 
revenue-paying  or  revenue-free,  whenever  occasion  required. 
In  pre-British  days,  the  expeditions  deputed  by  the  iChins 
never  stayed  in  the  country  longf,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Khin's  Audits,  such  as  Fakir  Muhammad,  Blzanjau. 
were  ever  supported  by  any  considerable  force.  So  far  as 
is  known,  they  were  accompanied  by  less  than  twenty  levies. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  levies  have  been  regularly 
maintained  in  the  country. 

R^fular  troops  were  first  located  in  the  country  for  a  Britishtroop» 
lengthened  period  in  1891,  when  those  which  had  originalty  Makrin. 
formed  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  escort  during^  his  second        ***  '  ^' 
mission  to  Makrin  were  left  with  Mr.  Tate.    They  consisted 
of  detachments  of  the  127th  Baloch  Light  Infantry,  36th 
Bombay  Cavalry,  and  two  guns  of  No.  t  Kohat  Mountain 
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Lbvies  and  Battery.  Their  head  quarters  were  at  Chitkdn  in  Panjgur  and 
a  detachment  of  lifty  rtflea  w«a  sent  to  BuIMa  eaily  in  April 
18^1,  for  a  short  time,  and  the  fort  at  Turbat  was  garri- 
soned  by  anotiier  detachment  of  fifty  rifles.   A  body  of  sixty 

\txy  sowars  armed  with  snider  carbines  was  also  maintained 
who  held  posts  in  outlying  districts,  and  kept  up  the  lines 
of  communications.    The  troops  were  withdrawn  in  April 

Next  year  the  necessity  of  the  Khin  ganisomngr  the  coun- 
try with  his  own  troops  by  raising'  and  maintaining  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  disciplined  men  to  ensure  orderly  administra- 
tion was  pointed  PMt,  and  the  KaHt  State  troops  were  raised. 
Some  ot  tJicin  accompanied  the  Khdn  on  his  visit  to  Makrdn 
early  in  i&9(>,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Nig  and 
Nisir^ttidd,  the  former  was  ocoqned  by  twenty  of  the  iChin's 
levies,  and  the  latter  with  a  garrison  of  seventy-fii'e  infantry. 
A  small  force  of  troops  and  levies  was  also  left  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  NdA  in  Panjgiir.    At  the  time  of  the 
disturbances  of  1898,  the  numbers  had  been  increased  to 
260  men,  of  whom  200  M  ere  infantry,   nearly  all  Puniabis, 
and  sixty  were  Brahui  c.tmeiry.    They  garrisoned  BuLUa, 
Tump,  Turbat  and  Panjgi!ir.   As  a  result  of  the  re-arrange- 
ments made  after  the  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  these 
troops  were  disbanded  at  the  b^inning  of  1899,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  tribal  levies  raised  under  the  orders  of 
the  new  ndaim.    These  consisted,  in  1904,  of  seventy-nine 
horse  and  eighty-one  foot,  and  garrisoned  all  the  important 
forts. 

The  levies  not  only  maintain  order  and  do  the  work  of 
police,  but  they  assist  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  escort 
prisoners,  collect  supplies,  and  make  themselves  generally 
useful.  They  are  armed  with  snider  rifles  and  carbines,  and 
wear  khdki  uniform.  Their  total  cost  in  1903-4  was  about 
Rs.  35,640  per  annum. 
In  1904,  the  MakrAn  Levy  Corps  was  organised  under 
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Uvy  Corpi.         British  officers,  with  its  head  quarters  at  Panjgdr.    U  is 
paid  for  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  Assistant 

Political  Agent  for  Makrin  is  also  ex-officio  Commandant  of 
the  Corps.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Adjutant.  Its  object  is 
to  ensure  a  better  patrol  on  the  British  side  of  the  Makrdn 
border  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  authority  of  the 
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Khin  as  represented  by  the  ndaitn  of  Makran.     i  he  Corps  is   L£vi&a  an 
composed  mostly  of  BrAhuts  with  a  sprinkling  of  Balocb. 
The  native  oflteers  represent  practically  all  the  leadii^ 

sections  of  the  Brihui  tribes.    The  men  are  armed  with 
Martini-Henry  rifles  and  carbines. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  systematic  form  ot  govern-  Jaim. 
ment,  jails  did  not  exist  in  former  times,  nor  are  regular 
jails  maintained  at  present.    Under  the  indigenous  system, 
nearly  every  crime  is  punished  by  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation  or  fine,  and  imprisonment  is  only  inflicted  in  defiault 

of  payment  or  of  finding  security  for  doing  so,  the  term 
being  indeflnite,  and  release  being  obtained  on  the  recovery 
of  the  compen5;ation  or  fine.  As  the  country  is  very  free 
from  petty  crime,  the  number  of  criminals  committed  to 
jail  is  insignificant,  and,  during  1901,  only  thirteen  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  Turbat  fort. 

Besides  Turbat,  other  places  used  for  confining  prisoners 
are  Tump  and  Is.ii.  They  are  sometimes  handcufied 
and  put  in  chains.  Their  daily  ration  consists  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  seer  of  flour,  which  is  supplied  by  the  local 
administration,  and  they  are  employed  to  took  after  Govern- 
ment gardens  and  in  repairing  Government  buildings. 

No  means  of  education  are  available,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Kduga* 
population  is  entirely  illiterate.  \  few  boys  obtain  instruc-  ^tom, 
tion  in  the  Kordn,  from  the  local  fMK/Afr,  generally  in  nuAMt 
or  schools  aftnched  to  mosques,  from  which  they  gfo  on 
to  elementary  Persian.  In  individual  cases,  where  the 
elementary  stage  is  passed,  students  from  Panjgur  betake 
themselves  to  KandahAr  to  study  theology,  while  those  from 
Kich  proceed  to  Tatta  in  Sind.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly 
all  the  mttUds  and  ftfs/x  are  derived  from  the  lower  classes, 
the  Darzddas  and  sometimes  the  Loris.  There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  Balcch  muJU  in  K^ch.  .\  few  of  the  remaining 
mullas  ;irt-  Afi^h.-ins. 

Medical  aid  was  hrst  made  available  in  1891-2  through  Mboical. 
the  me£ctl  officer  in  chaige  of  the  troops  forming  Mr. 
Tate's  escort ;  a  hospital  assistant  was  deputed  to  Makrfo 
after  the  administration  of  the  country  had  been  vested 
in  the  present  lulstin,  the  annual  cost  being  Rs.  i,joo.  No 

statistics  of  the  work  done  are  a\  ailahle  Since  1904  a 
dispensary  has  been  opened  in  Panjgur,  where  medical  aid 
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MnMCAt.  is  Avulable  to  the  public  It  is  in  cha^«  of  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  with  the  MakrAn  Levy  Corps,  and  the  establishment 

consists  of  one  compounder  and  three  servants  (1905).  The 
dispensary  has  accommodation  for  twelve  indoor  male 

patients. 

Prevalent  So  early  as  i860,  As&istant  Surgeon  H.  Cook,  *  in  medical 
charge  of  Kalit  Agency,  who  travelled  through  the  country, 
wrote  that  fevers  of  a  peculiarly  bad  type,  accompanied 
by  great  hepatic  derangement,  were  rife,  particularly  at  the 

season  of  date-ripentng  (August).  The  diseases  most  com- 
monly met  with  by  the  medical  officer  with  the  troops,  in 
iSqr,  were  malarial  fever,  diseases  or  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  acute  and  chronic  ophthalmia.  Acute 
and  chronic  bronchitis,  ulcers  of  the  extremities  in  various 
stages,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  chronic  rheumatism  were 
also  found  to  prevail. 

Two  types  of  fevers  are  recognised  by  the  natives — gohan- 
tap,  or  fever  and  ague,  and  gat  mi-tap,  or  fever  accompanied 
by  high  temperature,  which  is  believed  to  last  for  three, 
seven,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  forty  days.  Hooping-cough, 
called  btr4»Ht^'ktiliag,  prevails  periodically  among  children, 
and  sometimes  causes  mortality.  Among  the  hill  Baloch, 
a  cough  called  mmagxi  much  dreaded.  It  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  a  fly  of  the  same  name  entering^  the  throat.  Only 
f^ra/icrs  suffer  from  the  complaint.  A  mixture  of  ghi  and 
tobacco  is  used  as  a  remedy.  Many  kinds  of  sores,  ulcers 
and  tumours  occur,  the  local  names  of  the  different  kinds 
being  wei,  ckipfokt  sumMt  and  hurmki*  Cases  of  the 
latter  are  generally  fatal.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery  (lArr),  and 
colic  are  also  not  uncommon,  while  general  debility,  due  to 
bad  nutrition,  is  frequent. 

Among  the  poor  of  K^ch,  Kulinch  and  Dasht,  u  hose  staple 
food  consists  of  boiled  sardines  and  lag/iaU  dates,  there 
is  a  general  complaint  of  night-blindness,  «dled  sJk^i'kontf* 
It  is  attributed  to  the  entire  absence,  in  their  diet,  otg^i 
and  other  fatty  substances.  It  Is  alleged  that  a  cure  may 
be  effected  by  the  part  of  a  sheep's  liver  called  shapi-kora^, 
gpi^iteitf  ■  Epidemics  which  visit  the  country  are  cholera,  small-pox 
{grampuk),  and  chicken-pox  {so/iraA). 

•  Trantadionf  0/  the  Medical  and  Phjfsital SocUtjr  «J  Bombay,  No. 
VI.  New  Series,  iBfio. 
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Hiji  Abdun  Nabi  has  recorded  an  outbreak  of  plag'ue  Mbdicau 
in  K^ch  in  1838.*  He  estimated  the  loss  of  lite  at  1,500 
persons,  the  larg^est  mortality  batogr  Among  the  women  and 
children.  The  season  at  which  cholera  crenerally  appears  is 
the  time  of  the  date  harvest— August  and  September.  Only 
one  epidemic  of  cholera  occurring  in  winter  is  remem> 
bered,  and  this  was  not  severe.  The  first  known  outbreak 
is  said  to  have  occurred  about  1857  and  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  second  outbreak  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Cholera  appeared  in  a  severe  form  in  September  1903,  when 
upwarde  of  t,aoo  people  were  carried  off  in  fC^,  the 
localities  principally  infected  being  BuUda»  Dasht  and 

Kuldnch.  In  two  villages  of  Buldda,  Sulo  and  Chip.  103 
lives  alone  were  lost.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Kardchi.  Much  of  the  mortality  occurred 
among  the  poorer  classes,  chiefly  immigrants  from  ZAmurin. 
Dinak  and  Sarbdz,  who  had  come  to  the  countr)'  in  search 
of  labour.  Panjgdr  escaped  owing  to  the  people  of  the 
place  having  imposed  strict  land  quarantine  against  any 
influx  of  population  from  the  infected  nreas. 

A  serious  epidemic  of  smalUpox  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  1902,  and  caused  much  loss  of  life  amon^ 
the  infant  population.  Tht,-  inortalitv  in  epidemics  of  small- 
pox is  generally  reckoned  at  90  pet  cent,  of  those  attacked. 
Cbi^en-pox  visited  SAmt  about  1900,  and  seventy  persons 
succumbed  to  it. 

The  people*  it  may  be  remarked,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
efficacy  of  segregation,  and  resort  to  it  on  the  outbreak 

of  all  contagious  diseases.  After  segregation,  only  such 
persons  as  have  previously  had  small-pox  are  allowed  to 
approach  the  patient.  If  such  persons  are  not  available, 
poor  people  are  engaged  for  the  purpose  who  pay  little 
attention  to  their  duties,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  victim  succumbs  owing  to  want  of  nourishment  and 
care.  An  instance  is  quoted  of  a  number  of  persons  afllicted 
with  small-pox  being  abandoned  at  Shahrak,  in  consequence 
of  which  all  died.  The  segregation  camp  is  studiously 
avoided  by  those  who  are  well,  and  the  dead  are  removed 
by  persons  wh(»  have  already  had  the  disease. 

*  Journal^  Asiatic  Socitlyof  B*ng»l,  CLiV,  1844. 
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UKOiCiU*       There  is  also  a  general  belief  in  infection  being  carried  by 
flies. 

Vaccination     Vaccination  is  unknown,  but  would  probably  not  meet 
Tioa  '"^"^         Opposition  if  introdnced.   Inoculation  is  popular,  and 
sttpplias  the  place  of  vaccination.   It  is  only  practised  when 

an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  prevalent. 

The  method  of  inoculation  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  Baluchist^in.  An  incision  is  made  with  a 
razor  on  either  the  upper  or  lower  side  ot  the  wrist,  and 
then  a  small-pox  pustule  and  a  grain  of  wheat  are  inserted. 
An  eruption  ifoUows  in  a  few  days.  Sudi  articles  of  food 
as  are  likely  to  produce  heat  in  the  body  are  g^ven  to  the 
patient,  as  they  are  believed  to  accelerate  the  appearance  of 
the  eruptiod.  The  diet  consists  of  flesh,  fowl,  beans  and 
itidsh  cooked  without.^///  or  spices. 

Every  Makrdni  believes  that  inoculation  is  only  efficacious 
if  performed  by  a  Saiad,  by  his  representative  [^iUuUifa)^  or 
by  a  person  authorised  by  a  Saiad*  The  number  of  Salads 
is  limited  to  one  family  in  Panjgiir,  and  the  facilities  for 
inoculation  are  not,  therefore,  great.  A  Kah^ri  Shch  from 
Kachhi,  who  has  been  in  Kech  for  some  years,  did  a  good 
deal  of  inoculation  in  1902. 

The  usual  fee  is  4  annas  both  for  children  and  adults. 
In  addition  to  this  fee,  any  ornament  which  the  person 
inoculated  may  be  wearing  on  the  right  hand,  such  as  a 
ring  or  bangle,  is  given  to  the  operator.    Men  of  means 
sometimes  bestow  a  cow,  camel  or  a  horse  on  him 
Indigenous      Nearly  all  ailments  arc  attributed  by  the  pLH^pl,-  to  the 
remedies  and  action  of  djinns  or  evil  spirits,  and  consequently,  \\\  native 
nedtciiiM.    p,^^(jg^^  charms  from  Saiads  or  muUds  form  the  most 
conspicuous  means  of  cure.    In  cases  of  fever  and  ague 
the  dry  leaves  of  the  fig  tree,  husks  of  rice,  or  frankincense 
are  burnt  to  drive  away  the  spirit  by  the  smoke. 

In  cases  of  prolonged  fever,  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  a  female  goat  in  suinmer  and  in  that  of  a  male 
sheep  in  winter.  A  brown  or  black  skin  is  preferred.  The 
animal  must  be  killed  at  night,  with  closed  doors,  so  that 
any  chance  of  exposure  to  the  heavens  may  be  avoided. 
At  early  dawn  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  patient,  and 
hung  on  a  tree  at  a  distance  from  the  house.  Immediately 
aft^r,  barley  or  artun  flour  is  rubbed  on  the  body.  This 
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cure,  which  is  believed  to  be  unfailing^,  is  called  pos/.  Msdical. 

Chicken  soup  is  a  common  remedy  in  milder  ailments,  and 
branding  is  not  infrequently  resorted  to  in  more  serious 
cases.  For  sore  eyes  a  stone,  called  singistdn^  is  boiled 
seven  timesi  each  time  with  a  separate  sheep*s  head,  after 
which  it  is  rubbed  in  human  milk  and  the  water  of  a  kukka 
or,  in  thdr  absence,  in  plain  water,  and  the  fluid  is  applied 
to  the  eyes.  For  colic,  a  little  gunpowder  mixed  with 
water  is  drunk,  or  a  yellow  hen  is  killed,  and  its  intestines, 
etc.,  are  bandaged  over  the  atlticted  part. 

Cases  of  lunacy  are  attributed  to  the  attacks  of  djinns, 
and  a  muUdf  who  is  called  in  to  cast  out  a  djinn,  is  called 
an  amU,  He  usually  commences  his  charm  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Shdh  Bakht^niis,  the  king  of  the  djinns,  and  the 
two  monkeys  of  Habbash  (  Abyssinia)  and  Zanj^f  (Zanzibar), 
and,  after  a  wrangle  with  the  spirit,  is  supposed  to  mnke  it 
swear  not  to  return  to  the  person  affected  on  the  penalty  of 
having  a  seal  affixed  to  its  head.  There  is  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  and  the  meotmn  of  the  two 
places  in  Africa  is  of  folklore  interest. 

No  sanitary  arrangements  of  any  kind  exist  either  in  the  viiiaKc  ^ani- 
towns  or  villages.     The  sweepings  and  filth  are  ufradually    «aiion  and 
heaped  in  front  of  the  houses,  until  they  have  accumulated  in  watenSpply. 
sufficient  quantities  for  removal  to  the  tields  as  manure.  Along 
the  coast,  the  foreshore  is  used  for  the  deposit  of  filth  of  every 
kind,  including  human  excreta  and  the  offal  from  the  fish- 
curing  operations,  the  result  being  most  unpleasant. 

Drinking  water  is  obtained  in  most  places  from  kdreaes, 
but  pools  in  rivers  and  wells  are  also  used.  The  supply 
from  kdr^aes  is  generally  good.  Where  drinking  water  is 
obtained  from  pools,  bathing  and  washing  also  take  place 
in  the  same  place. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  west  of  GwAdar  was  made  by  suavsve. 
Lieutenant  Brucks  in  1828-9,  which  was  followed  in  the 
latter  year  by  a  further  minute  survey  under  Lieutenant 
Haines  in  the  Benares  who  carried  it  as  far  as  Karachi. 
The  Makrdn  coast  had  previous!}  been  only  slightly  laid 
down  by  Lieutenant  Maskal.  Subsequently,  Commandant 
Constable  and  Lieutenant  Stiffe,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  were 
employed  in  the  Empkraies  in  1857-8  and  in  the  Mitrie 
in  1858-"^  for  survey  on  the  Makrdn  coast  and  in  the 
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SuRvm.  Gulf.  The  mtilts  of  their  surveys  have  been  enibo«Ued  in 
the  excellent  Admiralty  Chart*  which  is  supplemented  with 
much  information  in  Persian  Gulf  PilU,\  This  compila- 
tion states  that  the  bank  of  soundings  on  the  Makrin 
coast  is  narrow,  and  ends  abruptly  in  some  parts  quite 
precipitously,  at  its  outer  edgfe,  which  is  in  general  about  15 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  soundings  are  generally  regular, 
the  bottom  bein;  rocic,  sand,  and  mud  near  the  shore,  and 
mod  or  clay  beyond  the  depth  of  12  fathoms;  they 
generally  increase  gradually  up  to  so  fathoms  and  beyond 
that  depth  \ery  rapidly.  Special  surveys  of  Kalmat  were 
made  in  1891  and  1902. 

Maps  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  based  on  a  reconnais- 
sance survey,  have  been  published  by  the  Department  of  the 
Survey  of  India  on  the  16-mile,  8-mile,  and  4-mlle  scales. 
They  were  made  between  1891  and  1893.  Triangulation 
connected  with  the  great  Indus  series  was  extended  Into 
Makrdn  between  1896  and  1898,  but  the  w^ork  came  to  an 
abrupt  conchiston  owing  to  the  rising  which  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  year. 

"  Published  at  the  Admiralty,  London,  31st  December,  1874. 
t  Tht  Ptrsiaa  GtUf  Pilot  by  Captain  C.  G.  Constable  and  Lieute* 
nam  A.  W.  Stifle,  London.  189S. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MINIATURE  GAZETTEERS. 

KULANCH.  Kulinch  is  the  third  largest  unirrigat'id  Fny^icai 
tract  in  M«kr4n;  Dasht  and  Kolwa  alone  being 
more  extensive.  For  administrative  purposes,  it  consists  tion. 
of  the  strip  of  country  between  the  slopes  ot  the  Koh 
Drdmb  on  the  west  and  Siijl  on  the  north-west,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Makr^n  neat  Kalmat  on  tlie  east,  the  sea  on 
the  south  and  the  Taldr  branch  ot  the  Makran  Coast  Range 
on  the  north.  It  thus  includes  the  plain  country  known  as 
Kulioch  proper,  about  45  miles  long  by  20  wide  on 
the  west ;  the  sandy  flats  round  Kalmat  on  the  east ; 
and  the  part  of  the  coast  range  inhabited  by  the  Sangurst 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Shddi  Kaur.  The  coast-line,  which 
extends  for  ahoul  t2o  miles,  is  low  an  J  consists  ot  sand 
dunes  covered  with  occasional  patches  of  low  tamarisk  and 
acacia,  except  where  the  coast  range  runs  down  to  the  sea 
between  the  Rumbar  and  Shidi  Kaur  rivers  and  the  low 
hills  west  of  Shamdl  Bandar.  The  most  conspicuous  head- 
lands are  Jabal  Zarren  (418  feet),  R&s  Shamdl  Bandar  (b6ji 
feet),  RAs  Shahid  and  Rds  Kappar  (641  feet).  Nearly  due 
south  of  Kalmat  lies  the  island  ot  Haptaiar  or  Astalo. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country  lies  about  1 5 
miles  from  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  low  ridge  running 
east  and  west  known  as  the  Chakkuli  Koh  which  divides 
the  KuMnch  valley  proper  in  the  centre.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  this  valley  is  a  flat  plain  intersected  by  liill 
torrents  and  v\ell  wooded  at  the  eastern  end.  The  northern 
portion  is  more  level  and  better  cultivated  than  the  southern 
side.   It  lies  about  350  feet  above  sea4evel. 

The  TaUr-^band  portion  of  the  Makrdn  Coast  Range  Hills, 
stretches  iaa  prolonged  ridge  along  the  whole  of  the  north* 
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em  Mde  of  the  country.  Its  principal  features  have  been 
described  in  Chapter  I  of  this  volume.  The  highest  peak, 
north  of  KuMnch,  is  RIsdift  (Sf383  feet).  The  confused 
mass  of  htUs  to  the  north  of  Pasni  bay,  through  which  the 

Br^ngfoli  and  Rumbar  torrents  wind  their  way,  is  noted  for 
its  excellent  pasturagfe,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Rumbar. 
The  native  proverb  says  :  "The  valleys  of  the  Asi,  Dosi, 
Bringoli,  Bahri,  ShAdi  and  Gurrini  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  garden  of  Rumbar."  The  Chakleuli  Koh  rises  to 
about  1,400  feet  and  is  easily  practicable.   To  the  south  of 
it  lie  the  cultivated  areas  of  Kandasol  and  Pat.    The  hills 
forming'  the  cliffs  and  headlands  aloner  the  coast,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  consist  of  jagged  ridges 
of  white  clay.     The  most   westerly  is  Koh  Dumag  or 
Dimag.    Jabal  Zarr^n  near  Pasni  forms  a  conspicuous 
point. 

Besides  the  Shddi  Kaur  which  has  been  described  in 
Chapter  I,  the  only  other  stream  of  importance  is  the  Sawar. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kann^ro,  Chilari  and 
B^lir  streams  which  rise  in  the  Talir-6-band  and  unite  at 
a  place  called  Saw  ar-e-lank,  where  they  break  throuf^h  the 
Chakkuli  Koh.  The  course  of  the  stream  lies  nearly  due 
south  and,  after  being  joined  by  the  Nal^nt  torrent  from 
the  west,  falls  into  the  sea  through  a  large  salt-water  creek. 
It  \%  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  tamarisk  and  some 
dwarf-palm.  It  has  no  permanent  supply  of  water.  The 
Rumbar  and  Brdnq-oH  constitute  the  only  other  hill  tor« 
rents  worthy  of  mention. 

The  part  of  the  upper  Kuldnch  valley  between  Sar-Dasht 
and  Nokbur  lyini^-  alont;  the  skirts  of  the  Chakkuli  Koh  is 
thickly  clothed  with  tamarisk  and  acacia.  The  Kuidnch 
hills  contain  abundance  of  mountain-sheep  and  Siod  ibex, 
which  are  celebrated  for  their  stse.  Besides  the  fishing 
centres  of  Pasni  and  Kalmat,  fishing  is  carried  on  at  Kappar 
and  Shamdl  Bandar,  tJie  latter  place  being  a  bay  to  the 
cast  of  the  cape  of  the  same  name  where  small  vessels 
can  obtain  shelter  in  westerly  winds. 

The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  proximity  of  the  coast  and  the 
consequent  sea-breese«  render  the  heat  less  oppressive  than 
in  the  K^ch  valley.   The  rainfall  is  (very  scanty*  and  some- 
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times  noM  occurs  for  several  coniecutive  years.  Most  is  Uimutukb 
received  in  winter.  TtuwT 

The  histories  of  Kulinch  and  K^ch  coincide.  The  valley  NUtory  end 
is  said  to  have  been  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  except  archeology. 

byj^raziers  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  Jadgdls  who 
migrated  from  Slnd  vi:i  Bt'la  to  Panjj^ur  and  thence  to 
Bul^da.  After  serving  the  Buledais  for  some  lime  their 
turbulence  caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Kulinch  by  the 
Bul^dats.  A  local  event  of  historical  importance  is  the 
expedition  of  Mir  Abdulla  Khdn  of  Kalit  ( 1 7 1 5- 16  to  1 730-3 1 ) 
against  KuMnch*  the  stubborn  resistance  made  by  the 
Kul^nchis  on  the  Drimb  mountain  and  their  massacre 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Jadgdlls. 

The  total  population  of  KuUnch  is  about  it40O  families  PepulBtioa 

or  7,000  souls.  The  permanent  villages  number  seven, 
Pasni.  the  head  quarters  of  the  locnl  administration  ;  Nok- 
bur.  that  of  the  Knuhda  of  Kulanch  ;  Kallaf^,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  MuUfiis  ;  Nalent.  Bdn,  Kappar  and  Kalmat. 
The  chief  groups  are  the  Jadgils  numbering  about  150 
families  or  750  persons  who  live  round  Kocha  ;  the  Bands 
numbering  about  350  families  or  i,.25o  persons  living  in 
Nalent ;  the  MulMis  about  1 5  families  or  75  persons  living 
at  Kallag ;  the  Kalmatis  33  families  or  160  persons  living  at 
Pasnt  and  Kalmat ;  the  Sangurs  of  the  coas(  hills  about  500 
families  or  3,500  persons  and  the  M^ds  who  live  at  Pasni. 
Others  are  the  Wdd^la,  immigrants  from  Wad  in  Jhalawdn, 
as  their  name  implies  ;  Puzh  from  Mand  ;  Kallagi  ;  Patti 
belonging  to  the  Kah<^ri  tribe  of  Sh^hs  ;  Kappart  who  style 
themselves  Hots;  and  Sardashti  an  offshoot  of  the  Bamls. 
The  religion  of  the  majority  is  Zikri  ;  the  rest  arc  Sunni 
Muhammadans.  Kallag  in  Kuldnch  is  the  head  quarters 
station  of  the  chief  priest  of  all  the  Zikris  of  Baluchistan. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  cultivation,  flock-owningi 
fishing  and  transport  business.  The  principal  mart  is  Pasni 
and  shops  are  also  located  at  Tarr  in  Kalmat. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  situated  Agriculture, 
along  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  the  Kuldnch  valley 
proper.   The  whole  is  rain-crop  area,  the  floods  being  caught 
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by  embankments.  Owing  to  the  capricious  rainfall,  agricul- 
ture is  precarious.  A  dam  across  the  Sawar-^-tank  is  said  to 
have  b«en  constructed  in  former  days*  which  more  or  less 
ensured  permanent  cultivation,  but  was  long  since  washed 
away.  The  soil  is  whitish  day  mixed  with  sand  and  is 
fertile.  The  cultivable  plains  are  known  as  faL  A  large 
extension  of  cultivation  is  possible. 

The  principal  crops  are  MAftff^an'),  cotton  and  mdiA. 
Kuldnch  cotton  is  famous  but  its  cultivation  depends  on 
seasonable  rains.  Among  miscellaneous  crops  may  be 
mentioned  wheat,  barley,  parmdsh^  armtn^  melons  and  dates. 
The  cultivators  supplement  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
flock-owning  and  camel  breedini^.  One  of  the  features  of 
KuL-inch  is  its  possession  of  large  numbers  of  camels  which 
arc  estimated  at  3,000.  Every  household  possesses  one  or 
more.  Round  Kalmat  also  the  Sang^urs  own  large  tiocks  of 
camelb,  sheep  and  goats.  The  trade  of  Pasni  with  the 
interior  is  largely  carried  on  camels  frcvm  KuUnch. 

The  main  route  from  Gwddar  to  K^ch  traverses  the  west 
of  the  area.  In  the  centre  lies  the  bridle-path  from  Pasni  to 
K^h.  Pasni  is  also  connected  by  practicable  tracks  with 
Sar-dasht,  Nokbur,  Kallag  and  other  important  villages.  A 
path  over  the  Hur  pass,  practicable  by  laden  camels,  leads 
from  Sar-dasht  to  Kich.  The  principal  route  from  east  to 
west  ties  along  the  Indo-European  telegraph  line  from 
Kalmat  to  Sarchib.  The  water-supply  from  wells  is  deep 
but  good. 

The  country  is  administered  by  a  ndib  who  lives  in  Pasni 

and  is  ass'tsted  by  one  jemaddr  with  three  levy  sowars,  one 
havilddr  and  seven  footmen  and  two  munshis.  TTie  Kauhda 
i>f  KulAnch  helps  in  revenue  work,  in  return  for  which  he 
holds  his  lands  in  Kuldnch  revenue-free.  The  minor  Kauh' 
das  of  each  res  receive  a  remission  of  the  revenue  due  on 
their  personal  lands  in  payment  for  their  services,  this 
amount  being  realised  against  the  half  share  of  the  Gichkis 
in  the  revenue  and  not  against  the  Khdn.  For  revenue 
purposes,  KuUnch  is  divided  into  the  following  tracts  (nf^)* 
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each  of  which  is  assessed  to  Zarr-^-Shdh  in  addition  to  Mwiaturb 
revenue  in  kind  : —  Gamt- 

Na>je  of  res.  Zart'e-Shdh. 


(t)  Xokbur... 

...  Rs. 

I  ^0 

(2)  Kocha  ...   

»S5 

(3)  KftppAT^x 

... 

205 

(4)  Sardasht  and  Pat 

1* 

t6o 

>■>               «•»  *«• 

•••  •» 

ISO 

(6)  B<iUr  and  Kandasol  

...  )| 

<55 

(7)  Val^nt  

... 

150 

(8)  K.illfur  •  

♦  1 

75 

(9)  Piisni  and  Kalmat   

» » 

320 

(10)  Jamak  and  Gwar-Kop 

...  1, 

Total... 

Rs. 

If  800 

The  Zarr-i'-Shdh  of  Pasni  and  Kalmat  i.s  remitted  as  customs, 
and  tithes  in  kind  on  the  fish  landed  are  levied  instead. 
Gwar-Kop  :iiui  J.-imak,  which  were  formerly  included  in 
Kuldnch  for  payment  ot  /arr-^Shdh,  are  now  separately 
assessed.  The  Gichkis  of  K^ch  are  entitled  to  half  the 
revenue.  Cattle  tax  is  levied  at  ordinary  rates.  Date 
trees  are  not  assessed. 

Salt  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  is  collect-  Misceliane* 
ed  at  \V4d-Rop  near  Pa.sni  and  at  Shinzini. 

Pasni  (2S^  16'  N.  ;  6f  2H'  E.).  The  sea-port  of  Kul-  pucet  of 
Ai\ch  about  220  miles  from  Karachi,  which  has  lately  (1905) 
come  into  considerable  prominence,  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  g^reat  Pasni  bay  and  is  situated  on  a  sandy  spit  connect- 
ing  R4s  Juddt  and  Jabal  Zarrdn  with  the  main  land.  The 
anchoragceis  i '  j  miles  from  shore,  and  after  April,  owing^  to 
the  surtj-e,  It  is  difficult  to  land.  The  number  of  houses  is 
30S  and  the  population  (1904)  numbers  1,489,  vvliich  has  now 
(1905)  risen  to  2,000.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  .Vli^ds 
(fishermen;.  A  few  Kalmatis,  Sangurs,  Hindus  and  Lo- 
tiahs  (Khojasj  also  reside  in  the  place.  It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  n4td  of  KuUlnch  and  of  the  Kalmatis, 
whose  chief  in  former  days  represented  the  Khcin's  autho- 
rity. .\  small  fort,  two  mosques  built  hy  the  Mc'ds,  .tnd  a 
bungalow,  in  which  the  post  and  telegraph  office  is  located, 

id 
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Miniature  comprise  the  only  permanent  buildings.  The  rest  of  the 
villaj^^e  is  composed  of  dwart-palm  huts.  The  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  considerable  afHuence  in  former 
days,  and  in  1581  we  hrar  of  Luis  de  Almeyda,  the  Portu* 
guese,  burnings  "  the  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Pesani.'* 
The  site  of  the  city  is  still  shown  by  the  people  to  the 
north-west  of  the  present  villag'e.  The  latter,  whose  con- 
struction dates  from  within  living  memory,  has  received  its 
recent  impetus  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Turbat,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Makrin  admiolstntion,  about  65  miles 
distant.  Elforts  have  been  made  to  improve  communica- 
tions  between  the  two  places,  and  Pasni  has  become  a  fort- 
nightly port  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the  British  IndU 

Steam  Navigation  Company  since  1903.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  trade  of  Makrin  has  now  gravitated  to  the  port,  and 
the  biennial  customs  contract  has  risen  from  Rs.  9,000 
between  1900  and  1902  to  Rs.  16,500  between  1903  and 
I905«  Almost  all  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Hindus 
and  Lottahs  or  Khqjas.  The  chief  exports  are  wool, 
cotton,  dates,  dwarf-palm,  mats,  knuar  (the  berries  of  the 
dwarf-palm),  fish,  shark-fins  and  fish-maws,  and  the  chief 
imports  are  piece-goods,  sugar,  oil,  grain  and  flour.  In 
1903,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  steamer  ser- 
vice, the  trade  was  valued  at  about  Rs.  1,08,876,  Rs.  57,540 
being  imports  and  Rs.  51,336  exports.  G«>ods  from 
Ormira  are  brought  by  country  boat  for  transhipment  to 
the  steamers.  After  the  commencement  of  the  steamer 
service  the  trade  shows  a  considerable  increase.  The 
figures  tor  the  two  periods,  ist  June  1903  to  31st  .March 
1904  and  1st  .April  1904  to  25th  February  1905,  indicate 
that  the  imports  during  the  first  period  amounted  in  value 

to  Rs.  1,30,000  and  the  exports  to  Rs.  79,900 ;  and  during 
the  second  period  the  imports  to  Rs.  1,63,000  and  the 
exports  to  Rs.  1,17,50a  The  imports  include  piece-goods, 
grain  and  miscellaneous  articles,  and  the  exports,  wool, 
cotton,  dates  and  mats.  The  only  industries  are  fish  and 
fish-curing,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  else- 
where. The  port  f  T  r)r:;,)  contains  four  large  nath  e  crafts 
(dang't)  and  about  sixt\  small  fishing  boats.     There  are  nou 

(1905)  125  boats,  one  01  which  is  capable  of  carrying  2,000 
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maunds.  Watch  and  ward  is  performed  by  two  chaukiddrs  MuiiATUftB 
who  are  paid  from  a  cess  levied  in  the  town.  nn^ 

Kalmat,  the  Calama  of  Arrian  when  describings  the 
voyag-e  of  Nearchus,  is  the  larit^est  inlet  on  the  Makr;in 
coast  lying  190  miles  from  Karachi,  25°-25'  N.  ;  64°-2'  E. 
Th«  Aor  or  creek  lies  within  the  sandy  stretch  extending 
from  Ormira  to  the  Rumbar  river,  to  the  western  portion 
of  which  the  name  Kalmat  is  also  applied.  The  entrance 
to  the  creek  is  shallow  and  no  channel  navigable  by  large 
vessels  exists,  the  depth  of  water  not  being  more  than 
2  feet  al  ordinary  spring  tides.  Native  craft  (efan^i)  draw- 
ing 8  to  10  feet  are  said  to  enter  the  creek  by  the  eastern- 
most of  tlie  two  channels  of  approach.  Surveys  made  in 
1891  and  190a  indicate  that  within  the  bar  as  much  as 
46  feet  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  places.  Four  subsidiary 
creeks  Join  the  main  cn?ek  known  by  the  names  of  the  Jdfri, 
Miikoia.  Chilli  and  Shdri  Sh^p  and  arc  thickly  clothed  with 
mangroves.  The  only  permanent  habitation:*  consist  of  a 
cluster  of  seven  houses  known  as  Tarr  on  the  western 
banic,  five  of  which  belong-  to  Hindu  traders ;  the  total 
number  of  residents  is  aS  souls.  In  the  surrounding  coun- 
try live  Kalmatis  and  Sangurs  numbering  about  1,000,  of 
which  about  nine-tenths  are  Sanerurs.  The  water-supply 
from  wells  at  Tarr  is  brackish  and  exceedin^jly  scanty.  The 
trade  is  small.  The  chiet  exports  consist  of  dwart-palm  in  its 
raw  state,  lime  and  mangrove  wood;  the  imports  are 
piece-goods  and  food-grains.  The  history  of  Kalmat 
centres  round  the  Kalmatis,  an  account  of  whom  has 
been  given  elsewhere.  Their  hero,  Hammal>^-Jihand, 
resided  at  Gazddn,  where  a  stone-lined  well  built  by  him  is 
still  to  be  '•ieen.  At  the  latter  place  is  situated  the  splendid 
fishing  area  10  which  hundreds  of  native  craft  come 
during  winter  from  places  so  far  afield  as  Cutch  on  the  east 
and  Lingah  on  the  west  for  kirr  and  mushko  fishing.  The 
local  Baloch  (known  as  pddi  or  landlubbers)  confine  their 
operations  to  the  creek.  Shell-lime,  which  is  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  for  water-proofing  their 
fishing  gear,  is  manufactured  at  Gazd^n  to  the  extent  of 
about  20,000  small  bags  per  annum.  Each  bag  contains 
about  s  seers.    Pearl  oysters  are  saki  to  be  occasionally 


Miniature    obtained  in  the  creek.    Only  one  fishing  boat  and  one  :>mall 
tkm'  boat  belong  to  the  place.    The  local  Sangtirs  have 

large  flocks  and  many  camels.  A  little  dry-crop  cultivation 
is  to  be  found  at  MAkola  where  water  in  wells  is  plentiful. 

The  boundary  of  Kalmat  on  the  east  is  disputed  between 
the  Las  B^la  State  and  the  Makrin  administration.  The 
Las  B^la  State  claims  anchorage  [langdn)  at  Rs.  2-8-0  on 
all  boats  anchoring  on  the  east  side  of  a  line  drawn  south- 
ward from  M^kola.  The  contract  for  customs  at  Pasni 
includes  that  of  Kalmat. 

Haptalar,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Astdlo,  to  the  M^ds  as 
Astilu,  and  to  the  Hindus  as  Satadip,  is  an  island  in  25'  6', 
35*-7'  N. ;  63*-52',  63*>54'  E.»  lying  about  16  miles  off  the 
coast  and  about  26  miles  from  Pasni.  Its  length  from  east 
to  west  is  about  3  miles  And  its  breadth  about  i  mile.  It 
is  table-topped  with  cliffs  all  round,  and  there  is  a  partly 
detached  hill  at  its  western  end  260  feet  above  the  sea 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  island.  The 
cliffs  rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  except  at  a  point 
about  the  centre  of  the  north  side  where  there  is  a  little 
sandy  point;  in  the  north>west  comer  a  sandy  spit  forms  a 
small  boat  harbour  at  tow  tide.  The  landing  place  gener- 
ally used  by  pilgrims  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  island.  The  ascent  from  it  is  somewhat  steep  and 
tortuous  and  after  heav}-  rains  it  sometimes  becomes  im- 
passable when  the  ascent  and  descent  have  to  be  effected 
with  the  help  of  ropes.  There  are  rocky  ledges  off  both 
ends  of  the  island  and  some  detached  rocks  above  the  water 
along  the  south  face.  The  Persian  Gulf  Pilot  states  that 
the  island  may  everywhere  be  approached  by  ships  to  within 
three  cables  length.  At  7  cables  from  the  centre  of  the 
south  side  is  a  little  islet  20  feel  above  the  water  which 
looks  like  a  boat  under  sail  and  has  hence  been  named  gnr^ 
(boat)  by  the  local  fishermen.  It  is  steep  and  it  is  unsafe 
for  vessels  to  pass  between  it  and  the  island.  Further  south 
is  the  famous  chasm,  known  as  Khaddau  by  the  natives, 
which  is  said  to  run  from  Karachi  to  Basrah  and  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  large  sharks  which  are  caught  in  num- 
bers by  the  Mdds  of  Pasni. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  top  of  the  island  is  an  open 
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shrine  made  ot  rough  stones  about  3  yards  square  contain-  Miniaturb 
lag  a  few  rough  stone  images  covered  with  red  oxide  of  Gazkt- 
lead  (s^HdHr),    Formerly  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 

stone-built  building^  with  a  reservoir  for  water.  Local 
Hindu  legend  relates  that  both  mysteriously  disappeared 
after  having  been  desecrated  by  Arabs  who  threw  the  intes- 
tines ol  turtles  into  them.  N'ow,  whenever  an  attempt  iS 
made  to  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  shrine,  the 
bricks  are  seen  scattered  by  unseen  hands  and  the  work  has 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  island  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rank 
grass  and  low  shrubs,  and  abounds  with  small  venomous 
snakes  called  o-f/rr  by  the  natives.  The  Arabs  from  Maskat 
frequent  the  place  for  turtle  catchinj,'-  and  the  Pasni  fisher- 
men for  g'xahtag  tishing,  the  latter  being  an  excellent  tish 
which  abounds  there.  They  also  visit  the  island  to  collect 
the  sea*birds*  ^gs  which  are  found  in  countless  numbers 
at  the  end  of  the  cold  weather  on  the  cliffs.  The  eggs  are 
collected  by  lowering  a  man  in  a  net. 

An  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  legend  has  always  sur- 
rounded Haptaldr.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  Nosala 
of  Arrian  (Itidika  jt)  the  weird  accounts  ot  which  frightened 
the  superstitious  seamen  of  Nearchus.  Arrian  relates  the 
Story  as  follows : — 

Nearchus  having  now  passed  the  country  of  the  Icthy- 
ophagi,  was  told  that  there  was  a  barren  island  in  that  sea, 
about  a  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  continent,  called 
Nosala'  ;  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  not  to  be  approached  by  any 
mortal  ;  or  if  anybody  be  so  imprudent  as  to  venture  onshore 
there,  he  immediately  disappears,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Whereupon  he  despatched  one  small  galley,  manned  with 
iEgyptian  mariners,  who  having  entered  the  island*  vanished 
out  of  sight ;  and  his  commanders  reported  that  the  sailors 
having  rashly  ventured  to  land,  were  suddenly  hurried  away. 

'  Note  by  the  trmakiAtor.  We  have  an  account  of  this  islaod  in 
several  authors,  especiaily  in  Strabo,  page  1056,  though  he  names  it 
not ;  but  as  his  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  firsi  part  of  Arri- 
aft**,  it  is  not  necMiary  bare  to  ropoai  it.  Curtiot  gives  us  soom 
faint  glimmerings  of  this  (lib.  x,  c-\r  t.5.),for  he  says  that  *•  many 
fbipt  with  slaves  aod  oaerchandise  veaturto^  to  an  island,  for  the 
•aiieof  fold,  were  never  seen  aftsrWBfdi*'* 
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Mjniaturb    However,  he  al'ierwards  sent  a  ship  ot  thirty  oars,  to  coast 
tumL  ^  island  (but  ordered  them  not  to  attempt  to  land) 

and  all  the  way  as  they  sailed  alongf  the  shore  thereofi  to 
call  upon  the  pilot  of  the  ship  by  name,  or  any  other  of  the 

most  noted  mariners.  But  when  none  durst  undertake  the 
voyage,  he  tells  us,  he  attempted  it  himself,  and  forced 
some  mariners,  even  against  their  will,  to  attend  him  on 
board.  But  when  they  came  to  make  a  descent,  they  found 
all  that  story  relatinsr  to  the  island,  vain  and  fictitious. 
However,  he  assures  us,  he  heard  another  story  coDceming 
it,  namely  that  one  of  the  Nereids  had  chosen  it  for  her 
place  of  residence  and  that  she  was  wont  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  all  the  men  who  by  any  accident  were  forced 
on  shore  there;  and  afterwards  she  changed  them  into  fish, 
and  sent  them  into  the  sea.  Whereupon  the  sun  being 
enraged  against  her,  commanded  her  to  depart  out  of  the 
island ;  but  she  beseeching  him  to  free  her  from  her  innate 
rage  of  lust,  he  not  only  granted  her  request,  but  also,  that 
whomsoever  her  enchantments  had  metamorphosed  into 
fish,  sliould  reassume  their  former  shapes,  and  become  men 
agam  ;  and  from  these  men,  thus  reduced,  he  tells  us,  pro- 
ceeded the  nation  of  the  Icthyophagi,  which  continued  till 
Alexander's  time.  As  for  my  part,  1  cannot  forbear  wonder- 
ing, that  Nearchus  should  so  far  abuse  his  natural  wisdom, 
and  known  sagacity,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  story,  when  he  might  have  so  easily  found  out  the 
truth,  and  cannot  think  it  redounds  to  his  honour,  unless  he 
deemed  the  fables  and  fictions  of  ancient  times  so  sacred, 
as  not  to  be  contradicted.*' 

Of  the  names  by  which  it  is  now  known  the  most  ancient 
appears  to  be  that  given  to  it  by  the  Hindus  Satadip. 
Local  accounts  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  but  that 
most  generally  accepted  is,  that  the  island  is  the  abode  of 

the  goddess  Kili  D6vi  who  remains  there  for  seven  out  of 
the  eight  periods  into  which  the  day  and  night  are  divided. 
Only  in  the  morning  does  "^he  leave  it  to  take  her  bath  at 
Htngldj  whence  the  hemistich  :  — 

**  Sat  pahar  Sata  dip  men  ; 

•  •  A  thmin  pahar  Hingldj. " 
Another  story  is  that  the  KAli  IMvi  was  the  most  revere  d 
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of  all  the  devis  and  was  a  virgin,  her  residence  being  called  Mihiaturb 
therefora  the  **dfp  of  sat"  or  lamp  of  righteousness.  A 
last  version  states,  that,  according  to  Hindu  geography, 
India  is  divided  into  7  t/fp*  and  9  k/iand.    The  difts  are 

Sanpal  dip  (Ce)lon),   Swdt  dip,  Jambu   dip,   Salmc-ili  dipt 
Kolan  dip,  Chhion  dip  and  the  last  or  seventh  Sata  dip. 

The  myth  related  locally  about  the  K^li  D»5vi  ts,  that  in 
the  satjuff  or  ag-es  01  ngliteousnes's,  berore  tfic  creation  ct  the 
world,  when  all  was  water,  there  lived  two  rukhshas  named 
Mad  and  K^tab  who  were  bom  of  dirt  from  the  ear  of 
Nardin.  The  rMduis  desired  to  Icill  Brahma,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  Brahma,  hard  pressed  b>'  ^^rAkhshas^  took 
refuge  with  Bhagwjin  or  Nariiin.  To  save  Brahma  the 
latter  created  a  ^/c'rj*  called  Vog-shakti  (the  power  of  omnipo- 
tence)  who  killed  and  destroyed  the  brothers.  In  the  Ircta 
jug  the  two  rdk/ishtis  re-incarnated  themselves  in  the  two 
brothers  Shumb  and  Nashumb,  who  usurped  all  the  king- 
dom of  Indra  and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  offerings 
of  scent  and  food  given  to  the  tievm.  Thereupon  Brahma, 
Shiv  and  Bishan  and  many  other  minor  gods  created  Kdli 
D^vi,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction,  who  hunted  the 
rdkh-<:has  brothers  from  place  to  place  and  eventual!}'  killed 
them  at  Sata  dip  where  she  at'tervvards  took  up  her  abode. 

The  name  used  by  the  Arabs  is  Astdlo  and  appears  to  be 
an  Arabicised  form  of  Sata  dip  or  Sata  d^yo.  The  Baloch 
call  the  island  HaptaUr,  but  can  give  no  derivation  for  the 

name.  Colonel  Holdich  thinks  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Baloch  kept  the  numerals  of  sata  dip  and  applied  them  to 
some  existing  fact  quite  independent  of  the  Hindu  myth. 
Hapt'm  Baluchi  means  seven  and  taldr  a  rocky  slab  or 
strata,  and  the  name  ma}-  iia\  e  reference  to  them. 

The  place  is  held  in  extreme  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
and  the  pilgrims  from  all  parts  visit  it  in  small  but  increas* 
log  numbers.  Tales  are  told  of  sounds  of  music  being 
beard  by  persons  on  boats  anchored  in  the  vicinity,  and  in- 
stances are  related  of  ddvis  having  been  seen  on  starlit  nights 
wandering  over  the  hills.  Goats  are  taken  to  the  island  for 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  said  that  only  those  goats  are  acceptable 
to  the  goddess  which  make  the  ascent  to  the  shrine  of  ihem- 

'  Dip  is  said  to  mean  a  mountain  surrounded  by  water. 
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"SSSf "  .  «  »P«*     the  shrine,  the  flesh  being 

yagi^l       thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Pasni  M6ds  hold  several  places  in  the  island  sacred, 
and  on  a  detached  rock  at  the  north-we.t  corner  are  said 
to  be  the  foot-prints  ot  duidul,  the  horse  of  Ali.  On  the 
beach  close  to  this  rock  there  is  an  enclosure  dressed  witi,  red 

of  the  M^ds.  Here  the  MWs  are  wont  to  take  omens  at  the 
be^innmer  of  each  fishing  season  after  performing  sacrifice. 
Physical  a*:  Uwadar  includes  not  only  the  tonn  and  port  of  that  name* 
but  the  whole  country  subject  to  Maskat.  This  consists 
Of  the  east  and  west  Gu  adar  bay  and  a  sandv  strip  of  flat 
country,  from  which  rise  the  hills  of  Jabal-e-Mahd..  Kol.e^ 
Drdmb,  and  various  low  eminences  further  to  the  westu  ard. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Koh-*-Dr4mb  Hes  Gw4dar.f.Nigivar.  the 
only  cultivated  part  of  the  locality.*  The  rest  Is  known  as 
uwadan  Rek,  i.e.,  Gwddar  sands.  The  whole  covers  an 
area  of  about  307  square  miles. 

^  Great  divergence  of  opinion  exists  reirarding  the  bounda- 
ries  on  every  side  except  the  south.    Those  given  bv  Cap- 
tain Ross,  who  was  for  several  years  Assistant  Political 
Agent  at  GwAdar.  are  :  north.  Koh-^-Drimb  ;  east.  Baram- 
or  Barambdbdd  Kaur ;  and  west.  Cape  PfshukAn. 
These  nppear  to  be  the  limits  generally  understood  by  the 
townspeople  of  Gwddar,  M.V  Haydtdn  motabar  of  Guddari 
Nigwar  m  1903,  and  other  Baloch  subjects  of  Maskat  re- 
gW^d  the  water  shed  of  the  Tal^ir  range,  called  Saiji  in 
Dasht.  from  the  Taldr  pass  to  Kandasol,  as  the  northern 
boundary  ;  a  line  drawn  south  from  the  TaWr  pass  to  near 
Sarchib,  eventually  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kirwit 
torrent,  as  the  eastern  limit  ;  and  a  line  running  south 
through  Koh.Tungri  near  Gabd  to  Ispar-Koh,  a  hillock  east 
of  Ganz,  as  that  on  the  west. 

Subjects  of  the  Khdn  of  KaUt  gue  the  Dr^mb  h.il  as 
the  northern,  the  Drabbtio  stream  as  the  eastern,  and  the 
AnkArau  stream  as  the  western  boundary.  The  tract  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  PdWri  to  PIshukin  is  regarded  as  an 
isolated  locality  also  belonging  to  Maskat.  The  bulk  of 
local  optmon  seems  to  incline  to  this  view. 

*  A  nigmar  is  the  cultivaled  skirt  ofa  bill. 
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At  Pfshukin  again  the  boundar>'  is  disputed,  the  people  Miniatlre 
of  that  place  claiming  up  to  Ispar-Kob,  white  those     Gaiu  tuks 
and  Jiwnri  consider  their   limit  the  western   mai^in  of 

Dat^ilro  Til,  about  2  miles  west  of  Pishukdn. 

The  coast  line,  which  extends  for  about  40  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  is  low  and  consists  of  sand  dunes.  The  most 
conspicuous  headlands  are  Sur  or  Jabal  Sur,  the  north-east 
pouit  of  GwAdar  east  bay  ;  GwAdar  head  a  hammer-headed 
rocky  promontory  7  miles  in  length  east  and  west  and  about 
a  mile  wide ;  and  Rds  PishukAn  a  narrow  rocky  spit. 

The  Drimb  or  Drdm  hills  form  part  of  the  Makrdn  Coast  Hilli. 
Range.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  them,  they 
have  long;  formed  an  asylum  for  the  people  of  southern 
Makran  from  Persian  incursions.  It  was  here  nl«;o  that  the 
Kuliiiichis  took  refugee  from  Mir  Abdullah  Khan  (1715-16 
to  1730-31).  The  highest  peaks  are  Birn  (3,152  feet),  Drdmb 
(3,125)  and  Mukh  (3*200).  The  Dr^mb  range  is  much  fre> 
quented  by  the  nomads  of  Gwidari  Nig%\'ar.  Chish  and 
kahilr  trees  are  abundant  and  the  water-supply  is  fairly 

plentiful. 

Jabal-c-Mahdi.  so  called  from  its  being'  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  Mahdizais,  an  otishoot  of  the  Sangur  tribe,  on 
its  skirts,  is  a  mass  of  white  clay  hills  of  somewhat  re- 
markable outline,  and  with  perpendicular  clilFs  on  its  south 
side.  A  gap  of  low  land  2  miles  in  width  divides  it  from 
the  Sur  headland. 

The  Koh-6-bitil  forms  part  of  the  Guidar  headland  and 
is  an  irregular  mass  ct  cliffs  of  Jari<-brown  colour  and  about 
480  feet  high,  overlooking  Gwddar  town. 

The  area  contains  no  rivers  ;  the  Kdrwdt  Barambib  or  Rivers. 
BarambibAd,  Sur,  and  Ankirau  are  the  most  important  of 
the  hill  torrents.  All  rise  in  the  Drimb  hills  with  the 
exception  of  the  .Ankdrau.  which  rises  further  north  in  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Sdtji  ridi^e.  The  latter  falls  into 
the  sea  through  a  large  salt-water  creek  on  the  west  of 
Gwddar. 

There  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the  flora,  which  is  Botany  and 
scanty  in  the  extreme.   Tamarisk  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrents,  and  ekisht  ehigitd  and  kahAr  in  the  plains, 
except  in  Gwidari  R^k  where  there  are  no  trees.  Gwidar 
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MtNtATVRE   Nigwar  possesses  a  few  date  groves.   The  bills  contain 
TBuuk*     Riountun  sheep  and  Sind  ibex,  which  are  celebrated  for  their 

size.  The  sea  swarms  with  fish  ;  fishiiij^  is  carried  on  not 
only  Ml  Gvv  idar  hav  and  at  PishukiLn  but  at  Sur  and  off  the 

mouth  of  the  Barambdb. 

Temperature      The  climate  is  hot  througfhout  the  year,  hut  the  proxiniity 

ajHl  Rain-  of  the  coast  and  the  consequent  sea  breezes  render  ihc  heal 
fall.  .  , 

le^s  oppre<i!>ive  than  in  the  K.ech  valley.    The  European 

telegraph  officials,  formerly  stationed  at  Gwidar,  found  the 
place  so  unhealthy  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
stench  arising'  from  the  sea,  apparently  caused  by  mod  vol- 
canoes, was  at  times  quite  intolerable.  In  more  recent 
times  some  improvement  has  taken  place,  but  malaria  is 
always  prevalent,  and  strang^ers  are  g'enerally  attacked.  The 
water-supply  everywhere  is  brackish.  In  Gw^dir  Town  it 
is  obtained  from  shallow  wells  and  in  GwAdari  Nigwar  from 
deep  ones.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  not  only  brackish  but 
fetid.  The  rainfall  is  very  scanty  and  sometimes  none  occurs 
for  several  consecutive  years.   Most  is  received  in  winter. 

Htftory*  Gwddar  is  a  very  ancient  place.    One  of  the  domed  build- 

intfs  close  to  !i  bears  date  t  hot  authentic  history  only 
begins  with  the  PortuiiuL  sc  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  place 
was  known  to  them  as  Uuadel,  and  is  mure  than  once  men- 
tioned in  Manuel  de  Faria  Y.  Souaa's  History  oj  the  Pwiugut»t 
doings  in  ike  East,  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bul^dais,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Gichkis,  who  obtained  permanent  possession  of  the  place 
on  the  retirement  of  Taki  Khdn,  Nddir  Shih's  g^eneral  in 
1739.  Reference  has  been  made  to  these  events  in  the 
section  on  History.  Not  long  afterwards,  Nasir  Khan's 
frequent  invasions  of  the  country  ended  in  the  division  of  the 
revenues  between  Nasfr  Khdn  and  the  Gichkis  and,  for  a 
time  at  least,  Gwidar  appears  to  have  been  included 
amongst  the  places  subject  to  this  division. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Gwddar  and 
the  surrounding  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maskat, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  nearly  continuously  in  Maskot 
possession.  Saiad  Sdid  succeeded  to  the  masnad  of  .Maskat 
in  1783  and  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Saiad  Sultio.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  fled  to  Makrin  and  entered  into  com* 
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munication  with  Nasir  Khdn,  who  granted  htm  the  KaUt  Mimatlrs 
share  of  the  revenues  of  GwAdar  for  his  subsistence.  Gazet- 
Salad  Sultiki  lived  at  Gwidar  for  some  time,  and  e\'entu- 

ally  succeeded  in  usurping  the  Sultanate  of  Maslcat  in  1797. 

He  died  in  1804  and,  during"  his  son's  minority,  the  Rul<^dai 
chief  of  Sarb;iij,  Mir  Dost^n,  is  said  to  have  acquired  tempo- 
rary possession  of  Gwidar,  but  a  force  sent  from  Maskat 
r^ained  it. 

It  Is  generally  understood  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  in 
Gwddar  was  made  over  by  the  KhAns  of  Kaidt  to  Maslcat  in 
perpetuity,  and  at  least  one  eminent  authority  asserts  that  the 
place  was  made  over  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Sultans.*  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  view  neither  of  the  Khdns  of  Kalit  nor  of  the  natives 
of  MakrAn.     The  local  opinion   is  verv  characteristically 
expressed  in  an  extract  which  has  been  made  from  a  diar\* 
in  the  possession  of  one  Mir  Masir,  MfrwAri  of  Mdldr  in 
Kolwa.    ft  is  addressed  to  the  writer's  son  and  runs  as 
follows  : — "  If  somebody  asks  you  whether  Gw^dar  belongs 
to  K&ch  and  how  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bu-Saiads  of 
Maskat,    tell    him  in  reply  that  Saiad  Sultdn  was  their 
ancestor  and  ikd  from  the  country  ot  Maskat  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  relations  and  came  to  Zik.t    Ddd  Kartm. 
MIrwdrf,  accompanied  him  and  went  to  Khirdn  and  induced 
Mir  JaMogir,  Naush^rwini,  to  join  them  and  they  took 
refugee  with  Shdh  NasiV  KhAn  (of  Katdt).    In  the  end,  the 
Brdhui  army  did  not  go  to  Maskat  to  help  Saiad  Sultdn, 
but  at  leny'th  Mir  Nasir  Khdn  |  lent  in  n  Gwadar  on  trust. 
Mir  Nasir  Khin  said,  '  As  soon  as  Maskat  is  recovered 
make  over  Gwddar  to  me  (Mfr  Nasir  Khin)/    He  has  not 
given  it  back  up  to  this  ttme."§ 


•  vide  CurMon's  Persia,  Vol.  II,  pp. 

t  Ztk  is  a  fortified  village  belonging  to  the  Mirwuri^  in  Kohva. 

t  The  words  used  are : — Gwddar—ra  ba  ariyat  amdnati  dddah, 
**  Arfymt,**  ae«ordiiiir  to  J*kmfn*t  Dieli^mmfj^t  meam  "anythisg 
borrnwrd  or  !cnt.  *  "  Ariyai  dddan— to  lend."  Amdnat  means  a 
deposit ;  charge ;  anything  given  io  trust.  "  Amdnmt  ddtktau"  to 
plaee  in  trust. 

8  The  late  Mir  Abdul  Kartm.  MIrwdirl  of  Manflrnli.  Kalit  bad  a 

hobby  for  history  and  poetrv  ffis  books  confirm  this  story,  and  add 
that  Sb^h  Umar,  Gichki,  was  appointed  by  Nasir  KhAn  I  to  attend 
00  Ssiad  Stiltin. 
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MiMtATURE       The  Gichkis  assert  that  their  moiety  of  the  revenue  was 
not  made  over  to  Maskat,  but  that  they  continued  to  receive 

TBBRS.  ,  ^ 

it  after  the  possession  or  the  place  had  been  made  over  to 
Saiad  Sultin.  It  is  said  that  the  revenue  amounted  to 
7,000  dollars,  and  that  this  sura  was  distributed  into  three 
parts  :  the  Gichki  share  3,000  dollars,  the  Kal.-it  share, 
retained  by  the  Maskat  representative,  3,000  dollars,  and 
the  expenses  of  collection,  also  taken  by  Maskat,  1,000 
dollars.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  Gichkis  that  their  share  of 
3,000  dollars  was  regularly  paid  to  them  up  to  the  time  of 
one  Bibi  Mariam,  a  Bul^dai  lady  who  was  married  to  a 
Gichki.  This  lady  is  described  by  Ross  in  1868  as  living  on 
the  chanty  of  the  SultAns  of  Maskat,  but  it  is  asserted  by 
the  Gichkis  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wliat  she  received  was 
hers  by  right  and  represented  the  balance  of  the  Gichki 
share  of  the  Gwidar  revenues  to  which  they  had  formerly 
been  entitled,  but  which  had  been  gradually  curtailed  by  the 
Sultdn,  especially  in  the  time  of  Bibi  Mariam.  Hdji  Abdun 
Nabi  wrote  of  the  phice  in  1S39  :  "  The  two  "  ports  (i.e..  of 
Gw.'idrir  and  Chahhir)  tormerl\-  helons^ed  half  to  the 
Gichkees  ^Gichkis j  and  hull  to  the  Brahoees.  1  he  iirahoees  half 
wasgiveningrantbyMeerNaseerKhinto  the  present  Imaum's 
father,  Saiyed  Suiting  who  took  refuge  at  Kaldt  during 
some  convulsion  in  his  own  state."  About  the  time  at 
which  Hdji  Abdun  Nabi  wrote,  Sheh  Qdsim  Gichki  advanced 
on  GuAdar  and  succeeded  In  obtaining  payment  of  the 
Gichki  moiety  of  the  rexeniie  for  two  year's.  Since  then, 
any  claims  which  the  Gichkis  may  have  had,  have  been 
persistently  ignored. 

Nasir  Khdn  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  weak  Khins 
during  whose  time  Kaldt  fell  into  a  state  of  continual 
turmoil  and  anarchy.  Some  of  the  ouLiying  parts  of  their 
kingdom,  especially  those  on  the  west,  were  lost  and  th^ 
had  little  time  to  think  of  a  place  such  as  Gwddar,  but  the 
matter  was  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  stated  that 
Mir  Nasir  KhAn  II.  (1840  to  1857)  sent  an  expedition  under 
Shihghdst  Wall  Muhammad  to  Kdch,  one  of  the  objects 

•  Journai  of  the  Asiatic  Socitty  0/  Bengal,  No.  CLIV,  1844, 
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of  which  was  to  r^atn  possession  of  the  port.   Upon  this  iimuTttsi 

and  in  order  apparently  to  enable  him  to  retain  posses-  SmS!^ 

sion  of  the  port,  the  ruler  of  Maskat  sent  fifteen  negro  slaves, 

five  fentale  slaves  and  a  sword  to  Kaldt.    Some  of  the  slaves 

are  still  alive.    In  Khudad^d  Kh.-in's  time,  about  iHbo,  Mfr 

Fakir  Muhammad,  the  Ndib  of  K»ich,  besieged  uwadar  with 

2,000  men,  and  only  raised  the  sies^e  on  receiving  a  sum  of 

money.   A  later  expedition  contemplated  by  Khuddddd 

KhAn  was  abandoned  owing  to  trouble  with  the  Naushdr- 

wdnis  of  Kb^r^n. 

From  1863  to  1879  Gwidar  was  the  head  quarters  of  an 
Assistant  Political  Agent. 

To  the  south-west  ot  Ciw.-idar  loun  are  two  stone-built  Archaeo- 
domed  buildinifs,  now  much  dilapidated  but  still  showing 
signs  ot  good  workmanship  and  finish.  One  bears  873 
Hijri  (1468  A.D.)  as  the  date  of  its  completion,  and  an  in- 
scription giving  the  name  of  Niichuda  Bangi  Ismiil,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Kalmati  chief,  as  the  builder. 
Three  other  domes  which  stood  in  the  vicinity  are  now  in 
ruins,  but  are  said  to  have  been  older  than  those  still  stand* 
ing. 

On  top  ot  the  I^jitil  hill,  the  rums  ot  a  stone  dam  of  fine 
workmanship  are  to  be  seen.  The  blocks  composing  it  are 
carefully  mortised  into  one  another.  It  is  locally  ascribed 
to  the  people  who  erected  the  domes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

On  the  top  of  the  ctiflT  overhanging  the  town,  called 
Sak-^-Bitil,  is  a  stone  enclosure  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  Meds,  who  are  alleged  to  have  come 
to  Gwddar  from  Gandnva  in  Kachhi. 

The  total  population  of  Ciwauar.  including  Gwddari  PopuUiion. 
Nigwar  and  Pishukin,  was  about  1.030  families  or  5,150 
persons  in  1903.  With  the  exception  of  the  GwMar  town, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  administration,  and  Pi'shukin  there 
are  no  permanent  vil lasses.  Of  the  few  temporary  hamlets 
in  GwAdari  Nigwar,  Khia  Kaldt  alone  is  important  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Xii,'war  headman.  The  s,noups  inhabit- 
ing Nigwar  in  !cjo3  were  Kalmatis  20  families,  Mahdizais 
30  families,  Zamozais  (a  section  of  the  Kulaiich  Bands)  10 
families,  R^kdni,  indigenous  Baloch,  50  families,  and  10 
families  of  servile  origin. 
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MiitiATVRs      GwAdar  town  contaifis  about  870  families  or  4^350  persons, 
TBBRsJ     ^  PIshulcAii  about  40  families  or  300  persons.  The 
majority  <tf  these  are  Mids  who  number  about  3,700 pecsmis, 
and  there  are  also  Koras  or  sailors  80  families,  Hindus  40 

families,  Khoias  or  Lotias  50  rnmnic^.    The  Arab  IVdliy 
following  and  escort   of  sepoy>,    number   about   30.  The 
Nigwar  iialoch  are  Zikris  ;  the  Khojas  are  followers  of  the 
Agha  Khin  ;  the  Arabs  are  Biiiis  or  Khirjis  ;  and  the  MMs 
and  Koras  are  Sunni  Muhammadans.   The  M^ds  and  Koras 
of  Gwidar,  Pasnl  and  Ormdra  and  some  of  the  Darzddas  of 
the  interior  belong  to  the  Rifii  institution  of  the  Muham- 
madan  school  of  theosophy.    A  mention  of  the  Rifii  Fakirs 
found  in  Bombay  hns  already  he  en  made  under  Population 
but  the  Rifdis  of  the  Makran  coast  and  of  the  interior  differ 
from  them  inasrauch  as  the  former  are  professional  be^- 
f^ars,  while  the  latter  live  by  their  industry  and  labour. 

At  Gwddar,  Turbat  and  Pasni  the  RifAis  have  special 
places  where  they  convene  their  meetings  at  which  they  sit 
in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
repeat  the  formula  la  ilah  ittnllah  to  the  accompaniment 
of  hand  drums.  The  chorus  is  led  by  the  Khalifa  or  the 
deputy  of  the  Pir  at  Bombay.  They  gradually  work  them- 
selves Up  into  a  condition  of  the  wildest  frenzy  ;  and  rising 
up  thrust  sharp  spihes  into  different  parts  of  thdr  bodies, 
but  such  is  the  State  of  their  excitement  that  they  appear  to 
feel  no  pain.  They  also  pick  up  red-hot  chains  having  pre- 
viously smeared  their  hands  with  oil.  These  meetings  are 
generally  held  at  night. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Saiad  Ahmad  Kabi'r,  a  col- 
lection of  whose  theosophical  lectures  has  been  made  by 
Abdussami  Alhashami,  a  Persian  translation  of  which  by 
Ahmad  Surayya  was  published  in  Constantinople.*  He  was 
a  Hussaini  Saiad  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  died  in  Kuai  I'm-c-Obaida  in  Irdq.  The  pre- 
sent observances  of  the  Makriin  Rifilis  appear  to  be  a  later 
development. 

The  occupation  oi  most  of  the  population  is  fishing  ; 
the  Baloch  are  engaged  in  flockowning,  cultivation  and 

*  Tarjuma-i  Atbiirhdn'ul-Muaiad  by  Ahmad  SurM)  yn,  (Mahmud)  Beg 
Pirtst,  Coastantinoplct  130a  A*  H. 
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transport  business,  and  the  Khojas  and  Hindus  in  trade. 

Cuttivation  is  confined  to  Gwidari  NIgfwar  ;  its  extent  is 
insiprnificant  and,  us  a  mean!>  of  livelihood,  it  is  precarious. 
Larg^e  tracts  of  cultivable  land  «re»  however,  available  for 
cultivation.  The  ivhote  of  the  land  is  dry  crop  and  depen- 
dent on  floods  caught  by  embankments.  The  cultivators 
generally  combine  flockowning^  with  agriculture. 

The  principal  crops  are  j'ndrt,  cotton,  and  mds/t.  A  little 
wheat,  barley,  pamtdsh,  arsrin  and  some  melons  and  dates 
are  also  grown.     There  are  about  600  camels  in  Nigfwar. 

The  main  route  from  Gwadar  to  Turbat  traverses  the 
south-east  of  the  area.  \n  alternative  route  leads  north- 
ward to  the  Ankdrau  river  and  crossing  the  Dr^mb  joins 
the  first  route  at  the  Tal^r  pass.  Several  tracks  lead  west- 
ward to  Persian  Makrin,  the  principal  one  following  the 
telegraph  line  via  Gabd  and  Drdbol  to  BAho  and  another 
going  to  the  same  place  via  Suntsar  and  the  Dasht. 

The  country  is  administered  by  an  Arab  deputy  of  tlie 
bultaiv  of  Maskat,  known  as  wa/i,  who  lives  in  Chvadar  and 
in  assisted  by  an  Arab  garrison  of  so  footmen.  A  sub* 
deputy,  a  Mikl  by  origin*  lives  at  Pishukiln.  Civil  cases  are 
referred  to  a  local  qdsi  whose  decision  has  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  wr/i'.  The  interests  of  the  British  subjects,  i.e.,  the 
Hindu**  and  the  Khojas,  are  looked  after  by  a  resident  Native 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Persian  Gulf  Telegraphs,  the 
latter  deciding  any  civil  or  criminal  cases  which  may  occur. 
The  «mf/r  is  helped  by  the  Nigwar  headman  in  all  cases 
relating  to  the  people  of  that  place,  and  by  the  KauhtUs  of 
the  M^ds  and  the  Koras  in  cases  relating  to  the  latter.  In 
return  for  his  services,  the  Nigwar  headman  is  g-iven  the 
ciah-yiik  and  j^raztng-  tax  of  Nigwar.  The  Katthdds  of  the 
Meds  and  the  Koras  get  4  dollars  per  annum  as  their  pay. 
The  only  revenue  realised  by  the  Maskat  authorities  is 
deri%'ed  from  custom  duties  levied  on  all  goods  entering  or 
lea%'ing  the  port  at  5  per  cent,  mi  vaieremf  from  octroi  on 
goods  imported  into  GwAdar  Town»  and  from  one-tenth 

of  all  fresh  fish. 

Salt  is  manutactured  in  pans  from  salt  water  raised  to  the 
surface  from  wells  on  the  shore.  It  was  untaxed  until  1903, 
in  which  year  the  Arab  authorities  proposed  to  take  one- 
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MiMiATURE   twentieth  of  the  produce  as  revenue.    The  salt  is  used  tor 
T^^fv^'     local  GOMumption  and  fish-curing^. 

Qwa4ar  Town,  which  has  httborto  b«eii  th«  principal  place 
on  the  Makrdn  coast,  is  an  open  roadstead  and  port,  standing^ 

on  a  sandy  isthmus  to  the  northward  of  Gwddar  head,  about 
390  miles  from  Karachi,  in  25*8*  N,  and  6?°  19'  £.  On  either 
side  of  the  isthmus  are  bays,  both  of  which  are  shallow, 
and  larj^e  sieamers  cannot  approach  near  the  shore  A 
landing  has  to  be  effected  in  country  boats.  The  population 
numbered  about  4,350  persons  in  1903,  the  majority  being 
fishermen,  Mdds.  Most  of  the  dwelling's  are  mat  huts,  but 
round  a  square  fort  with  a  high  tower  garrisoned  by  the 
Arab  sepoys  there  are  clustered  a  number  of  mud  and  stone 
houses,  among  which  the  Khoja  mosque  is  conspicuous. 

The  history  of  Gwadar  has  been  i:fiven  with  that  of  the 
surroiinduig  country.  It  was  attacked  and  hurnt  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1581  ;  and  in  (739,  Taki  Khin,  Nadir  Shah's 
general,  captured  it.  At  the  end  of  the  same  century  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Masicat,  the  authority  of  the  Sultiin  being 
represented  in  1903  bt  a  wdli  and  20  sepoys. 

The  value  of  the  trade,  which  Is  carried  on  by  Hindus  and 
Khojas.  wiis  estimated  in  1903  at  5^  lakhs  of  exports  and 
2  lakhs  of  imports.  The  contract  for  the  customs,  octroi, 
and  tithes  on  fish,  was  leased  for  Rs.  40,000  in  1902-03,  but 
since  then  they  have  been  collected  by  the  Sultan's  own 
establishment.  Dues  are  levied  both  on  imports  and  exports, 
generally  at  5  per  cent,  ad  vahrcMt  and  a  tithe  is  taken  of 
all  fresh  fish  landed  in  the  port. 

Formerly  GwMar  was  the  chief  port  of  Makrdn  and  the 
trade  from  Persian  as  well  as  Kaldt  Makrdn  ij^ravitated  to 
it.  but  since  the  construction  of  the  bridlepath  from  Pasni 
to  Turbat  and  Fanjgur,  nearly  ihe  whole  trade  of  MakrAn 
has  found  its  way  to  Pasni,  %vhich  is  fast  coming  into  pro- 
minence to  the  disadi'antage  of  Gwidar. 

GwAdar  is  a  fortnightly  port  of  call  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers^  and  contains  a 
combined  post  and  telegraph  office,  which  is  located  in  a 
buildini,'  helon|^ing-  to  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment on  the  north-east  of  the  town.  .Near  it  is  the  political 
bungalow. 
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The  number  of  larg^e  native  craft  (1905)  belonging  to  the  HmiArciiB 
place  is  33;  the  fishing  boats  number  646.  ^zlll. 

Dasht  or  the  vmlley  of  the  Oasht  river  is  regarded  Physical  as- 
as  the  second  largest  unirrigated  tract  in  Makr&n,  Kolwa  J^J^* 
alone  being  more  extensive.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tion* 
the  watershed  of  the  Gokprosh  hills,  on  the  south  by  the 
sea.  on  the  east  by  the  watershed  of  Jam  Ciwang,  the 
Dr.-imb  hills,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Makrdn  Coast  Range, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Perso-Kaldt  boundary.  It  thus  in- 
cludes not  only  the  plain  country  lying  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dasht  river  but  Nigwar,  or  the  cultivated  skirts  of  the 
Gokprosh  ridge  on  its  north-west  comer,  and  also  the  hilly 
country  forming-  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Gokprosh  hills 
within  ui-.ich  lies  Kastai;.  The  coast  line,  which  extends 
for  about  80  miles,  is  low  with  rocky  points  and  hills  near 
the  sea»  the  two  most  conspicuous  headlands  being  Ganz 
about  454  feet  high  and  Jiwnrt  about  100  feet  high.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  flat  plain  bounded  by  mountains,  dot- 
ted  with  low  hills,  and  intersected  with  numerous  hill  tor- 
rents. The  northern  part  is  more  level  and  hotter  cultivated 
than  the  southern.  Throui^'^h  (he  centre  ot  the  plain,  the 
Dasht  river,  the  largest  river  in  Makran,  winds  its  zigzag 
course  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Nigwar  contains  a 
good  deal  of  jungle  and  Jlwnri  possesses  a  small  tract  of 
kahilr  trees  in  the  dry-crop  tract  known  as  Robdr.  The 
higher  end  of  the  plain  is  not  more  than  200  feet  above 
sea-level. 

The  S,-4iji  portion  of  the  Talrfr  riili^'e  of  the  Coast  Rani^e  HiUa. 
skirts  tlie  Uasht  ri\'er  on  the  south  lor  many  miles  and  ends 
in  a  point  overlooking  tlie  river  at  Sunt  Sar.  The  highest 
peaks  are  Darwdr  {3,126  feet)»  Daligai  (2,968  feet}.  Child 
(2,724  feet),  and  Chappi  (3,495  f<^«U<  The  Pannodi  Band, 
a  low  ridge  separating  XIi,ru  ar  from  Dasht  proper,  runs  east 
and  west  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  at  an  elevation  of  about 
900  feet.  The  Gokprosh  range  on  the  north  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  I  of  this  volume.  The  little  \  alley  of 
Kastag  within  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Chief  of  B.iho  in 
1903.  It  contains  no  permanent  habitations,  and  there  are 
merely  a  few  temporary  palm-leaf  huts  at  such  places  as 
Paldni  Sunt  and  Kandar  occupied  by  flock-owners.  The 
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valley  includes  a  plot  of  land  measuring  about  to  acres. 
The  hills  forming'  the  cliffs  and  headlands  along  the  coast 
consist  of  jagged  ridg^es  of  white  day.  To  the  west  of  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dasht  river  are  the  isolated  hills  of 
Drdbol. 

Besides  the  Dasht  river,  which  has  been  described 
Chapter  I,  the  only  streams  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
Nilag  and  Daddeh,  both  tributaries  of  the  Dasht  river, 
rising  at  the  watershed  between  Dasht  and  Pfdirk  and 
irrigating  the  dry-crop  areas  of  the  same  name.  The  Dasht 
river,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Called  KOshmateti  in  the 
time  of  the  Arabs,  winds  its  way  through  the  plain,  its 
course  bein^  studded  with  patches  of  jungle  and  having 
large,  deep  pools  at  short  intervals.  The  cultivation  of  the 
Dasht  proper  depends  entirely  on  this  river.  If  dammed  at 
favourable  spots*  the  flood  water  could  probably  be  utilised 
for  irrigatton  at  a  good  many  places.  The  river  is  tidal  for 
IS  or  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  patches  of  tamarisk  aloni^  the  course  of  the  Dasht 
river  have  already  been  mentioned  and  kahilr  is  to  be  found 
in  areas  subject  to  inundation.  Nigwar  is  better  wooded 
than  the  rest  of  the  country,  especially  the  area  between 
the  Jat  and  Bal  r&s.  Animal  life  is  scarce  in  the  plain.  A 
few  ravine  deer  are  to  be  seen.  Fishing  is  carried  on  at 
Jiwnri  and  Gans. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  oppressive*  except  in  the  cold  wea- 
ther when  the  air  is  crisp  and  the  nights  cold.  The  rainfall 
is  verv  scanty  aiid  sometimes  none  occurs  for  several  conse- 
cutive years.  In  Dasht  proper  water  is  obtained  from  large 
pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Dasht  river  ;  in  Nigwar  from  deep 
wells  and  in  Jiwnri  from  shallow  wells.  The  water  is 
abundant  and  good. 

The  Dasht  and  K^ch  appear  to  have  always  been  con- 
nected, and  the  tract  has  little  history  distinct  from  that  of 
K^ch.  The  tract  is  said  to  have  been  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited, except  by  graziers,  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Sh^hz^das  at  Gwddar  and  subsequently  at  Jiwnri. 
Tradition  relates  that,  in  consideration  of  recei\*ing  a  share 
in  the  revenue,  the  ancestors  of  the  Shihzidas  cut  through 
the  Gokprosh  range  at  Gatt,  thus  bringing  the  water  of  the 
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combined  K^ch  and  Nihing  rivers  to  irrigate  the  country.  Miniature 
Captain  Lockwood  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  tract  in 
1877  and  a  record  of  his  visit  will  be  found  in  Sir  C.  Mac- 
gregor's  Wandertn^s  in  Boluchtsidn.    Kuntddr,  a  flourish- 

inj^  village  in  Sar-D.isht,  was  attacked  and  looted  in  Decem- 
ber 1900  by  Muhammad  Umar  Khdn,  the  grandson  ot  the 
notorious  Baloch  Khdn,  an  afTair  which  led  to  the  expedition 
of  December  1901  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  Nodiz  fort. 

At  Sohtagdn  Dor  near  Koh  Tungi  at  a  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Dasht  river,  some  ancient  build- 
ings were  excavated  by  Major  Mockler*  in  1876.  He  in- 
clines  to  think  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple.  At 

Jfwnri,  the  same  officer  noticed  about  300  or  400  r/^/w^iJ, 
some  1  :  which  he  excavated  and  found  fragments  of  boaes, 
broken  pottery  and  copper  bracelets,  etc. 

The  total  population  of  Dasht  and  Nigwar  in  1903  was  Population 
estimated  at  about  2,597  families  or  12,985  souls.  The 
permanent  villages  number  16,  of  which  Kohak,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Kauhdd  of  Dasht,  Bal»  the  head  quarters 

of  the  Kauhdd  of  Nigwar.  Jiwnri  and  Ganz,  the  fishing 
centres,  are  the  chief.  In  the  interior  all  the  villages  are 
situated  In  the  neig-hbourhood  of  the  Dasht  river.  The 
bulk  ot  tiie  population  consists  of  Dashtis,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  Lattis,  said  to  be  Ralmatis,  Birdis, 
said  to  be  connected  with  the  Kah^ris  of  Biho,  Darzddas, 
Jats,  Sopaks  and  BIsanjaus,  both  of  Brihui  origin,  and  servile 
classes.  Other  groups  inhabiting  the  country  are  Shehzida, 
Marwat  Af^hiins  by  orig'in,  45  families  or  225  persons,  the 
Ghuldmshdh/ai  and  its  sub-section  the  Kalerzai,  immiy-r;i,its 
from  the  littoral  of  Omiiti  30  families  or  150  persons,  llots 
12  families  or  60  persons,  Kauhddis  4  families  or  20  persons, 
M^ds  of  Jiwnri  and  Ganz  172  families  or  860  persons,  Rinds 
and  Jadgils.  The  religion  of  the  majority  is  Zikri ;  the  rest 
nre  Sunni  .Musalmins»  The  occupations  of  the  people  are 
cultivation,  flock-owning,  fishini;'  and  transport.  Shops  are 
located  at  Jiwnri  and  Ganz,  where  some  of  the  indigenous  pro- 
ducts are  sent,  butGwadarand  i^ism  are  more  popular  marts. 

Dasht  has  a  great  local  reputation  for  its  fertility  and  is  Agriculture 
s^led  the  granary  of  K^ch.    Except  bettveen  Gabd  and 
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Jiwnri,  where  the  soil  is  saline,  the  whole  of  the  plain  is  fairly 
well  cultivated  and  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  ptdri.  The 
whole  tract  only  produces  rain  and  flood  crops,  the 
water  from  the  surrounding  hills  being  caught  by  embank- 
ments and  some  cultivation  being  done  from  the  floods 
brought  down  by  the  Dasht  river.  Owin';;'  to  the  capricious 
rainfall,  however,  as^riculture  is  precarious,  thouj^h  the 
conditions  could  probably  be  improved  anci  cultivation  large- 
ly extended.  The  soil  is  a  whitish  clay  mixed  with  sand. 
The  cultivable  plains  are  known  as  pat. 

The  principal  crops  are  judri  known  locally  as  sohro, 
cotton  and  nuish.  Among  miscellaneous  crops  may  be 
mentioned    wheat*   barley,  parvidsh,  armin  and  melons. 

The  cultivators  supplement  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
flock-owning  and  camel-breedingf.  One  of  the  features  of 
Dasht  is  its  possession  of  large  numbers  of  camels  which 
were  estimated  to  number  2,700  in  1903.  Every  house- 
hold possesses  one  or  more.  The  breed  of  riding  camels  is 
specially  noted  and  also  its  four-horned  sheep. 

Dasht  and  Nigwar  are  connected  with  the  surrounding 
areas  by  tracts  which  are  easily  practicable.  The  main 
route  tra\  ersing  the  whole  length  of  the  country  is  that 
from  Jiwnri  to  Turbat  via  Kuntddr.  A  branch  from  the 
main  route  between  Gwddar  and  Turbat  separates  at  BIri 
and  leads  across  Nigwar  to  Tump.  Mand  may  be  reached 
over  the  Talidir*i-Kandag.  A  track  from  Gwddar  runs 
along  the  telegraph  line  to  Gabd  whence  it  continues  to 
Biho  and  Dashtidri  in  Persia.  Another  track  to  Bdho  goes 
through  Sunt  Sar. 

Dasht  proper  is  administered  by  the  ndib  of  K^ch,  but 
Nigwar,  Jiwnri  and  Ganz  are  administered  by  the  suh-ndib  of 
Tump,  as  both  these  places  arc  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  tht  Gichki  Sard.ir  ot  Tump.  The  Kttuhdd  of  Dasht  helps 
in  revenue  work  and  holds  his  lands  revenue-free  as  remu- 
neration for  the  work,  besides  receiving  Rs.  80  out  of  the 
Rs.  1.800  realized  from  Dasht  as  Zarr-e-shdh.  The  minor 
Kauhdth  of  each  res  also  receive  a  remission  of  the  revenue 
due  oil  their  own  lands  in  pavment  tor  their  services,  this 
amount  being  realii:ed  Irotn  the  haU  share  of  the  Gichkis  ui 
the  revenue  and  not  from  that  of  the  Khdn.    The  Kauhdd 
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of  Nigwar  only  receives  a  remission  of  the  revenue  ou  his 
own  lands. 

For  revenue  purposes,  Dasht  is  divided  into  two  main 
divisions,  Sar  Dasht  and  Jahl  Dasht»  and  the  whole  tract 
is  divided  into  the  following  smaller  areas  known  as  rist 
each  of  which  is  assessed  to  a  fixed  amount  of  sarr'^-shdh 
in  addition  to  the  revenue  which  is  levied  in  kind  at  the 
rate  of  onc-tcnth  of  the  produce  : — 


Namb  of  fit.  •  Zarr-4-thdh, 

Rs. 

1.    Goraspi,  Kuntddr, 

Patw.ini  and  Gajjo  ... 
a.    Bail«in   ...      ...  ... 

3<  Slicb  v^Sm*  ■•• 

4.  Kasar  and  Afliflialidi... 

5.  Kunchiti  •..  •.. 
fit    KoImUk  m*       m*  .m 

7>  Oaddeh  «•  ««• 
9.   Murid  and  Dl&rdio  ». 

9.  Bishuli   


f  00 
100 
100 
loo 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Name  of  r^s. 


10. 
II. 

13. 

13. 

14. 

'5- 
16. 

'7* 
18. 


I.angdsi..* 

Zarr^n  bug 
Mit^ng  ... 

S.idoi  Kal.lt 
Siii  ... 

Damtfli  ... 

Kaldto  ,,% 
Cabd 


Rs. 
loo 

..  ...  100 
>.  ...  100 
»•  100 

100 

  100 

too 

>•       i.i  100 

1, 80  J 


The  mrr-4-shAh,  also  known  locrilly  as  sar-d-sarr,  realiz- 
ed from  Nigwar  is  Rs.  600  and  is  distributed  as  loilows  :  — 


Namb  op  rit.  Zurr-i-sMh, 

Rs. 

t.  Pittok  ...  loo 
a.  Hot  Chit  (half  r^t)  —  50 

3.  Drachko  (half  r/ff)    ...  50 

4.  Jat  (half  ris)   50 

5.  Mach  Chdt    too 


Namb  of  ris  Zarr-^-shnh. 

Rs. 

6.    Sheh  Z.ingi    K  a  1  i  t  , 

Tdloi  and  Sorag      ...  100 
Bal         ...  I 
Kahfr*5n  ...      ...       f  ***** 

Gwabrai;.**     •»      ...  50 

600 


7- 

8. 


Ji'wnri  with  Ganz  is  also  assessed  to  Rs.  50  as  oarr-e-shnh. 
A  tithe  of  all  fresh  fish  is  taken  at  these  places.  Grazing 
tax  is  levied  at  the  usual  rates.  There  are  no  date  trees  in 
Dasht  ;  there  are  a  few  in  Nigwar  which  are  not  assessed 
to  revenue.  TheGichkisof  K^ch  take  half  the  revenue  of 
Dadit  and  the  Gichkis  of  Tump  half  of  that  from  Nigrwar 
and  Jlwnri. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  three  places,  Jdmu  Tdk,  Sar  Hor 
and  Tiiro.    No  re%'enue  had  been  levied  up  to  1903. 

Nigwar  is  a  small  dry  crop  area  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Dasht  valley,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Gichki 
Sard^r  of  Tump.    It  is  well  cultivated  and  was  estimated  to 
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Miniature  possess  a  population  of  about  745  families  or  3,725  persons  in 
nilU^*  '9*^3»  chief  groups  being^  Kauhddis,  Sh^hzdiias,  jadjfiiiii, 
WHAaa&A  and  Jats.  Nig^war  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
cotton  which  flourishes  most  in  a  soil  known  as  gach. 
There  are  only  four  permanent  villag-es ;  Bal,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  kauhdd,  Sh^h  Zangi  Kaldt,  Pittok  and  Mach 
Chdt.  The  administration  is  carried  on  behalf  of  the  Khdn 
by  a  suh-nnib  who  lives  in  Tump.  In  addition  to  the  fixed 
cash  assessment  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Dasiit,  the 
land  revenue  is  taken  by  the  appraisement  of  the  standing' 
crops  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth. 

Places  of  Jiwiiii.~The  sea-port  of  Dasht,  about  290  mites  from 
interevt*     Karachi,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Gwetter  bay  and  on  the  west 

side  of  Jiwnri  head  and  differs  from  most  other  places  on  the 
Makrdn  coast  in  its  beinf>-  situated  on  low  rocky  cliffs. 
Here  are  two  hamlets,  half  a  mile  apart,  while  a  third  lies  on 
Jiwnri  head  itself.  The  number  of  houses  in  these  three 
hamlets  in  1903  was  90  and  the  population  in  1903  numbered 
about  450  persons.  All  of  them  are  M^ds  (fishermen)  con- 
nected with  the  ^eat  Riis  tribe  of  Makr^n  which  has  been 
described  in  the  section  on  Population.  Twelve  families  of 
Sh^hzddas,  to  whom  reference  has  also  been  made  in  the 
same  section,  lived  in  the  place,  but  have  mig^rated  since  1903 
to  Pishukdn.  A  single  shop  in  1903  was  kept  by  a  Khoja 
shop-keeper.  The  hamlets  are  composed  of  dwarf  palm 
huts,  and  there  is  no  harbour.  Boats  anchor  in  the  open 
roadstead.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  is  obtained  from 
shallow  wells  and  is  good. 

To  the  north-east  of  Jiwnri  head  are  many  stone  graves 

adorned  with  floral  deslg'ns  similar  to  those  found  in  Las 
Bdla.  Locally  they  are  assig^ned  to  the  time  of  Rdis  Jikmu, 
the  ancestor  of  the  M^ds  now  livings  at  Jiwnri. 

.A  juuushi,  one  daffadar  and  two  footmen  were  posted  at 
Jiwnri  in  1903.  In  December  1902  the  combined  customs  of 
Jiwnri  and  Cans  were  leased  for  sixteen  months  to  a  Khoja 
of  Gwddar  for  Rs.  6to.  Owing  to  the  diversion  of  most  of 
the  trade  in  the  interior  from  GwAdar  to  ports  in  KaUt 
territory,  the  lease  rose  in  1904  to  Rs.  15,500  for  two  years. 
Trade  from  Tump,  Mand,  Nigfwar  and  Dasht  generally  comes 
to  the  port.    Duties  are  levied  at  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
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imports  and  exports,  besides  tithes  on  the  fresh  fish  landed. 
In  1903  the  number  of  boats  oiiiv  .smouiUed  to  of  u  liich 
10  were  tor  deep  sea  fishing  and  15  for  hshintf  near  ianu. 

Cans,  which  has  been  founded  by  people  from  J iwnri,  pos- 
sessed 82  mat  huts  and  a  population  of  about  410  in  1903. 
The  people  are  M^ds  of  R4is  extraction.  In  1905  there 
were  8  large  fishin|f  boats,  and  10  smaller  ones.  A  small 
white-\v;ished  mosque  is  the  only  permanent  building. 

Kech  Valley. — The  term  K<Jch  is  applied  in  its  widest 
sense  not  only  to  the  threat  central  valley  of  Makrdn,  com- 
prising Mand,  Tump,  Kech  proper,  i.e.,  the  country  round 
Turbat,  and  the  basin  of  Kolwa,  but  to  various  localities 
lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  valley  including  Bulddai 
Dasht  and  Kuldnch.  The  last  two  have  been  dealt  with 
separately,  and  this  article  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the 
K^ch  valley  between  Kolwa  and  Mand,  as  above  described, 
and  the  valley  of  Buleda.  This  is  the  Kech-Makran  of 
history,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Persian  Makr.ln,  the 
two  tracts  making  up  the  Makrdnit.  K^ch-Makrun  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Central  Makrdn  Range,  on  the 
east  by  Kolwai  Garr,  or  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Makrdn 
Coast  Range,  on  the  south  by  the  latter  range  includinir  the 
Gokprosh  hills,  and  on  the  we<?t  by  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Kal.it  and  Persian  Makr.in.  The  whole  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  valley  hemmed  in  by  high  ridges,  and  widening 
at  the  extremities.  The  central  portion  possesses  a  large 
irrigated  area,  and  is  better  cultivated  and  more  tbickh-  popu- 
lated than  the  eastern  and  western  parts  where  dry  crop 
cultivation  is  more  extensive.  Between  Mand  and  the  western 
end  of  Kolwa,  the  valley  runs  due  east  and  west,  and  here  the 
centre  of  the  valley  is  intersected  by  the  channels  of  the  Kdch 
Kaur  and  the  iS'ihing.  Further  eastward,  the  direction  is 
north-east  and  south-west,  the  elevation  above  sea  level  varies 
from  about  300  feet  in  Kdch  proper  to  about  1,800  feet  in 
Kolwa.  The  total  length  of  the  valley  is  about  200  miles. 
The  breadth,  at  the  widest  point  excluding  Buldda,  is  about 

13  miles  and  at  the  narrowest  about  6. 
• 

The  ranges  by  which  the  %'alley  is  enclosed  have  already 

been  described.  The  parts  of  the  Central  Makrdn  Range 
immediately  north  of  the  K^ch  Valley  are  the  BuUdai  Band 
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MiNiATi  RE  and  the  Sdmi  Band.  Further  particulars  about  these 
TEERs  mountains  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Physical  Aspect!. 
Rivers.  principal  rivers  are  the  K^ch  Kaur  with  its  tributaries 

the  KQ  and  GIsh  Kaurs  ;  and  the  Nihingr  with  its  aAuents, 
the  Kttlbar  and  Ta^dn.  They  have  been  described  under 
Physical  Aspects.  Much  of  the  irrigation  of  Kech  is  de> 
rived  from  them.  The  Kil  and  Gish  Kaurs  are  clothed  with 
patches  of  tamarisk  jungle,  especially  the  Ki'l  Kaur  which  is 
noted  for  the  growth  of  its  tamarisk,  from  which  grain  mea- 
sures, planks,  etc.  are  cut.  The  Kulbar  and  Tagrdn  are  well 
known  for  the  abundance  of  their  pasturage.  Kolwa  possesses 
two  streams,  the  Wahii  and  Dor^lci,  which  join  the  Mashkai 
river  near  Aw^rdn.  L^ng-ari  Drug,  which  is  watered  by  the 
overflow  of  the  VVahli,  is  a  well  known  pasture  g^round. 

Botaoy  and      Grass  and  fodder  phmts  are  fairly  numerous,  the  barshoftk 
fkma*      sorafT,  drrtp[  rind  kandur  being-  amonjj^  tlie  more  important. 

Next  to  the  date  which  forms  so  distinguishing^  a  feature  of 
the  landscape,  k(Uidr  and  tamarisk  trees  are  most  common. 
Srinkin  Tad,  Ndsiribtfd  jungle,  Lad-^Apsar  and  Marrah 
are  the  areas  most  thickly  covered  with  trees.  The  moun- 
tains contain  plenty  of  Sind  ibex,  and  ravine  deer  are  plenti- 
ful in  Kolwa.  Hares  are  numerous  and  afford  much  sport  to 
local  huntsmen.  Wolves,  leopard  and  bears,  known  as  mam^ 
are  met  with  here  and  there.  A  good  many  wild  pig  are  to 
be  got  near  Oship,  Bit  and  Aw&rdn  in  Kolwa.  Wild  ducks 
frequent  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  rivers  during  winter  and 
a  few  grey  partridges  are  found  in  the  jungles  adjoining 
cultivation* 

TemTXTiturc  TTjc  Climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  oppressive  and  unhealthy 
and  raintall.  jj^^ing  summer,  but  is  pleasant  in  winter,  at  which  time  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  cool  and  crisp.  The  heat  in 
summer  is  very  dry.  The  rainfall  is  scanty,  and  cultivation 
would  be  precarious  but  for  the  permanent  sour»s  of  irriga- 
tion which  are  fairly  numerous  in  Tump  and  Kich  proper. 

History  and  The  history  of  Makrdn  is  the  history  of  Kdch  and  has 
arelueolonr.  l„  another  place.    Half  the  revenues  of 

K^ch  were  acquired  by  Nasir  Khin  I,  of  Kalit,  from  the 
Gichkis  in  the  middle  of  the  elt^hteenth  century,  since  which 
time  Brdhui  influence  has  been  gradually  extended  to  all 
branches  of  the  Administration. 
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The  valley  still  contains  evidence  of  a  far  higher  state  of  Miniatvm 
civilization  than  that  which  now  prevails,  and  local  tradi- 
tion  asserts  that  it  was  once  thickly  populated.  Among 
objects  of  archsological  interest  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
KdAsi,  the  Khusrawi  and  Bahmani  Kirdses,  the  MIri  fort  and 
the  Bahmani  damb*  At  Shdhrak  the  large  round  stonesi 
resemblin^^  those  used  tn  mills,  have  been  discovered. 

From  west  to  east  the  localities  included  in  K6ch  are  Asp-  Popniatioa. 

i-kahn  and  Mand,  Tump,  K^ch  proper,  Srlmt  with  Shahrak 

and  B^lgfattar  and  Kolwa.    With  Buloda     inclisded  /;imu- 

rdn  and  on  the  south  lie  Pidark,  Pamah  and  Gwarkop. 

Wakai  is  an  independent  area  west  of  Buloda  in  possession 

of  the  Rinds.    The  total  population  in  this  area  is  about 

7*334  families  or  36,670  persons.    The  number  of  permanent  Gie  hkis. 

villages  is  about  84,   Turbat  is  the  head  quarters  station  and  ^^^^f^^l' 

the  seat  of  the  Administration.   Amont^  other  important  place's  Bul^aiMira. 

mav  I'C  rnontioncd  K  ni'-h  Kai;lt,  the  residence  of  the  Gichki  l^'*^*" 

Hots. 

Sardar  ot  Kech,  Tump,  ilie  head  quarters  ot  the  sub-;/fl'/6  of 
Tump  and  of  the  Gichki  Sarddr  of  Tump»  Chtb,  the  residenceof  f  ^.n^"'' 
the  head  of  the  Naush^rwdnis  of  Buloda,  and  Hor,  the  head  Kattawar. 
quarters  of  the  head  of  the  Naushirwinis  of  Kolwa  and  of  K^Hi^gf  b». 
the  sub-Mfl/',6  of  Kolwa.    The  more  important  tribal  groups  locii. 
inhabiting  the  country  arc  shown  in  the  margin.    Tlie  rcli- 
gion  of  the  majority  is  Sunni  Musalm^n  ;  the  rest  are  Zikris.  Kakhsliini. 
The  occupations  of  the  people  are  cultivation,  tlock-ouning  Korak! 
and  transport.   The  principal  mart  is  Turbat  and  shops  are  Bizamau.^ 
also  located  at  every  large  village  throughout  the  tract.  Darzidi^*^ 

Excluding  Mand  and  Kolwa,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cul-  AgricaUure. 
ttvated  area  is  irrigated.  The  two  localities  first  mentioned 
contain  large  dry  crop  areas,  the  floods  from  the  surround- 
ing hills  being  caught  by  embankments.  Owini^  to  the 
abundant  irrigation  ensuring  permanent  cultivation,  the 
narrow  strip  lying  along  the  KiSch  Ivaur  in  the  central  part 
of  the  valley  is  well  protected  against  famine.  Kolwa,  too* 
is  highly  productive  in  years  of  good  rainfall. 

The  soil  is  a  whitish  clay  mixed  with  sand ;  the  irrigated 
land  is  not  so  productive  as  that  of  the  dry  crop  areas. 

The  Mandi  Kaur  in  Mand  is  the  only  stream  in  which  dams 
are  constructed  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Both  tlie  Kech 
and  Nihing  Kaurs  are  causing  diluvium  to  the  lands  at 
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MlNiATL-RE    Sdmi,  Turbat,  Kahiir-^-Kaldt  and  Tump,  (1904).    There  are 
nBM.  kdrStes  and  52  kaurj'os,  excluding  smaller  water  channels 

in  working"  order  (1904). 

Crops.  Hie  principal  crops  in  irrigated  lands  include  the  dAte* 

wheat,  fudri  and  rice.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
date,  a  full  account  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  section 
on  Agriculture.    Barley,  cotton,  areun,  tobacco  and  sweet 

potatoes  are  also  grown.  The  trees  in  the  few  gardens  are 
chiefly  mangoes,  guavas  and  oranges.  Lucerne  is  grown 
as  a  fodder  crop,  and  brinjals,  turnips,  carrots  and  pumpkins 
in  small  quantities  for  vegetables.  The  dry  crop  area  Is 
well  known  for  its  large  production  of  wheat  and  Kolwa  for 
its  barley,  and  these  are  the  only  spring  crops  in  these 
localities,  nhile y//^/>z,  uMiM, /onmffA  and  melons  constitute 
the  autumn  crops. 

The  cultivators  supplement  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
flock-owning  and  camel-breedingr,  and  the  whole  district  is 
esttinated  to  possess  about  ^,550  cntnels.  Few  of  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  valleys  oi  the  ivcch  and  Nihing,  but 
Kolwa  probably  possesses  about  1,500  camels  which  are 
noted  for  their  size  and  strength,  Mand  about  too,  BoUda 
about  600,  Pid&rk,  Jamak  and  Gwarkop  about  50,  and 
Bilgattar  about  150.  The  whole  tract  is  estimated  to  con* 
tain  about  1,500  bullocks  and  1,400  cows. 
Commuoica-  There  are  no  made  roads  except  the  bridle-path  from 
Pasni  to  Panjgur  whicli  crosses  the  valley  for  a  short 
distance.  The  old  pilgrim  route  from  India  via  Las  Bt^la 
to  the  west  crosses  the  Jaulak  and  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  the  K^ch  valle}'  leading  into  Persian  Makrin  via 
Pishin,  G^h  and  Kasarkand.  It  is  sttU  much  frequented. 
At  the  north-eastern  end  of  Kolwa  it  is  joined  by  a  track 
from  the  Jlialawdn  country  via  .Mashkai.  The  main  route 
from  Gwadar  enters  Kich  over  the  Taldr  pass  and  con- 
tinues onward  to  Dizzak  through  Bul^da  and  Zdmurdn 
crossing  the  Kalgar  pass.  Further  east  a  parallel  route 
leads  to  the  same  place  from  K^ch  over  the  Garruk  through 
Bul^da.  Zdmurdn  and  Bdmpusht.  The  bridle-path  connect* 
ing  Pasni  and  Turbat  continues  through  Buleda  and  across 
the  Haft  Kandag-  into  Panigur  and  another  track  leads  to 
Panjgur  over  the  Kdtag-e- Kandag  and  through  Bdlgattar. 
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The  shortest  route  to  Dasht  from  Turbat  lies  via  Kaldtuk  Miniature 
over  the  Gokprosh  at  Bandg<ih-c-koh.  tekrs. 

The  country  is  administered  by  a  ndib  whose  head  quar-  AdmiaUtraF 
ters  arc  at  Turbat.  Mand  and  Wakii  ar«  also  politically  JeverToe 
controlled  from  it.  The  revenue  is  divided  equally  between 
the  Gichki  Sardir  of  KAch  and  the  Khdn  except  in  Mand, 
Simi,  Bdlgattar,  Shdhrak,  Piddrk,  Bul^da  and  Zdmuran 
and  the  Naush^rwAni,  Mi'rwdri  and  Bi'zanjau  possessions  in 
Kolwa.  in  none  of  which  is  revenue  assessed.  The  income 
is  derived  from  a  cash  assessment,  known  as  sarr^-shdh, 
a  lithe  of  the  produce,  a  cash  assessment  on  dates  at  the 

Rs.  a  p.    rate  of  Rs.  4  and 
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assessed  on  the  nidbat  is  Rs.  9>573-io  and  is  distributed  as 

shown  in  the  margin. 

Kolwa  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Jhalawin  country  and 
was  administered  from  Mashkai.  It  was  amalgamated  with 
Makr  inin  189I.    IX  r\o  ::nrr-c-shdh. 

The  land  revenue  is  collected  by  appraisement  and  is  re- 
covered either  in  cash  or  kind,  whichever  is  conv  enient  to 
the  cultivator.  Cattle  tax  is  realised  at  the  rale  of  one 
sheep  per  flock  of  fifty  and  a  seer  of  ghL 

The  other  sources  of  revenues  are  lines,  court  fees,  in- 
come from  confiscated  estates,  transit  dues  introduced  in 
1900,  and  the  duty  on  salt  obtained  from  the  Kolwa  and 
Bdlgattar  kafs, 

Kolwa  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  K«^ch  valley  and 
the  largest  dry  crop  area  in  Makr.-in.  It  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  open  country  running  east  and  west  and 
describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  from  PirAndarr  to  Tank,  about 
100  miles  long  and  10  to  15  miles  wide.  It  is  entirely  en- 
closed by  mountains.  The  hydrography  is  peculiar  and  con- 
sists of  three  separate  tracts,  the  easternmost  being  drained 
by  the  Mashkai  and  its  affluents,  the  Dordski  and  Wahli. 
The  other  two  parts  consist  of  basins  of  closed  drainage 
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that  on  the  east  between  Gushdnag  and  Chambur  is  known 
as  Marrah,  and  is  well  clothed  with  vegetation,  while  that 
on  the  west  between  Chambur  and  Gumbad  is  called  the 
Kolwa  Aff/  and  is  absolutely  naked. 

Kolwa  is  perhaps  the  Kalwin  of  the  Arab  authors.  Mir 

Chdkar,  the  hero  of  so  many  Rind  ballads,  was  bom  in 
Ash.-il-d-Kal.-it  near  Rodk;in  about  the  fifteenth  century,  dur- 
ing- the  time  of  Rind  migration  towards  Kachhi.  In  more 
recent  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  engagements 
first  between  the  Naush^rwdnis  and  Mirwdris,  and  secondly 
between  the  Naush^rwinis  and  the  Bizanjausp  supported  by 
the  KauhdAis.  These  disputes  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  Makrdn  Naush^rw.-inis  in  the  section  on 
Population.  The  first  resulted  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
Naush^rwdnis  of  the  Nfirwari  possessions  in  Kolwa  with 
the  exception  of  Zik  and  Marrah,  though  the  Mirwaris 
have  since  again  obtained  possession  of  some  parts  by 
purchase ;  and  the  second  ended  in  Mir  Baloch  Khin, 
Naush^rwdni*  being  forced  to  fly  for  a  time  to  Khirdn. 

The  population,  which  was  estimated  in  1903  at  about 
479  families  or  2,395  persons,  is  for  the  most  part  nomadic. 
There  are  only  13  permanent  villages,  the  principal  ones 
being  Hor,  the  headquarters  of  the  Kolwa  Nausherwdnis, 
Upper  and  Lower  Mjildr,  Pirdndarr  and  Gushdnag,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Mirwaris  ;  Chambur,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Omrdri  Bizanjau,  and  Awardn  of  the  Hammaldri  Bizanjaus, 
and  Baior  which  is  held  by  Kauhddis.  There  are  forts  at 
Hor,  Bazddd,  Awirdn,  Pirindarr  and  Chambur.  Baaddd 
and  Awdrin  are  out  of  repair.  The  principal  groups  in  the 
country  are  those  in  the  marginal  table.    Kolwa  is  famous 


Nausberwanis. 
MIrwdris. 
Kauhddis. 
Omrdri  and  other 

Bi'zanjaus. 
Sangtirs. 
Kolwais. 
Koraks. 


for  its  production  of  barley  and  the 
size  of  its  camels.  Cultivation  is 
done  on  the  dry  crop  system,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  patches  of  irri- 
gated area  at  Ndg,  Hor,  Mdldr, 
Awdrdn,  and  Kdsimijo.  From  the 
numerous  ruins  of  ancient  kdreses, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  it  appears  that  Kolwa  was  once 
well  irritjated  and  enjoyed  g^reat  at^ricultura!  prosperity.  A 
good  many  cattle  and  buffaloes  are  kept  on  the  tine  grazing 
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grounds  at  Marrah  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Wahli,  and  Miniati-re 

sheep  and  goats  are  plentiful.  tbbm^* 

Good  tracks  traverse  the  length  of  the  vailey  both  on  ConunnAicap 

the  north  and  south,  tlie  former,  however,  being  most  used.  t'oiw. 

Panjgur  can  he  rcacheJ  either  \ia  the  Dordski  or  via  the 
MddaLf  pass  ;  Ormdrn  \'v\  Balur  and  the  Basol  river  ;  and 

Beia  via  Nondaro  and  Jau. 

Kohva  is  administered  by  a  ^wh-ndib  living  at  Hor.  He 
maintains  peace  and  order,  disposes  of  petty  cases,  and 

collects  revenue  from   the   Koraks,   Sangurs,  Bizanjaus, 

Kolwais,  and  Kauhdais,  who  are  the  Khan's  subjects. 
Repi'ular  adminis'rntiv  c  methods  are,  howe\  er,  wholly  absent. 
Shops  are  located  ai  Rudkaji,  Maldr,  Gushanag  and  Awdrdn, 
the  last  having  four  in  1903. 

Kcch  proper  is  the  narrow  tract  of  country  between 

SAmi  and  Ndsirdbcld  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kech  Kaur 
and  including  both  these  localities.  To  this  may  also  be 
added  Pidjirk  and  Balgattar.  Piddrk  is  in  possession  of 
Mir  Kamdl  Khin,  son  of  Mir  Fakir  Muhammad,  Bizanjau, 
the  Khin's  former  ndib  of  Ktfch,  and  S^mi  belongs  to 
K.  B.  Muhammad  Hasan,  one  of  the  Panjgur  Gichkis.  The 
former  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  the  latter  in  blood 
compensation  of  Mdr  (  .Man  )  Singh,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Gichkis.  Bcilgattar  is  a  dry  crop  area  attached  to 
Simif  where  a  little  cultivation  and  much  flocfcowning  is 
carried  on.  IC^h  is  regarded  as  the  heart  of  Makrdn  and 
typical  Makrdni  Baluchi  is  spoken  in  it. 

The  population,  which  is  settled,  was  estimated  at  about 
3,048  i:miilies  in  1903  or  15,230  persons.  The  number  of 
permanent  villages  is  42,  the  principal  ones  being  Turbat, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  administration,  Kaush  Kaldt,  the 
residence  of  the  Gichki  Sarddr  of  K^ch,  Kaldtuk  also  held 
by  the  Gichkis  of  Kcch.  Xasirdb.kl,  a  fort  which  is 
garrisoned  by  the  administration,  .Shahr.ik  and  .S.imi. 
Gichki.  The  tribes   inhabiting  the  country 

are  shown  in  the  margin.  Nearly 
.  the  whole  of  the   cultivation  is 

uindi.  .  .  .... 

Kattawar  *******           irrigation    which  is 

Sangur.  drawn     on    kdreses    and  kaurjos. 

Gorhl.  The   feature  of  the  locality  is  its 

Daratada.  date  groves,   a   full  account  of 

which  has  been  given  elsewhere. 
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Miniature       The  country  is   administered  by  the  ndsim  personally 
TBsnT     enuring  three-quarters  of  the  year ;  during  the  summer  he  is 
represented  by  a  ndtb^  while  he  himself  is  absent  in  Panjg^. 
Turbat  possesses  about  eig^ht  shops  and  nearly  every  village 
of  importance  has  one  or  two. 

Tump  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Nthing-  river,  and  is  the 
narrow  strip  of  country  between  Bdli  Chdh  on  the  east  anc} 
Dokop  on  the  west,  the  latter  place  lying  roughly  midway 
between  Tump  village  and  Gawak  in  Mand.  The  valley 
here  is  about  is  miles  wide  and  contains  a  narrow  belt  of 
cultivatton»  nearly  all  of  which  is  occupied  by  dates. 

Though  an  integral  part  of  K^ch,  Tump  is  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Gichki  Sarddr  of  Tump  and  includes  for  this 
purpose  Nigwar  and  Ji'wnri  in  Dasht.  The  SardAr  is  a 
K^ch  Gichki,  to  whose  ancestor,  Shdh  Muhammad,  Tump 
was  allotted  by  Mtr  Nasir  Khan  I.  The  revenue  is  divided 
between  the  Sardir  and  the  Khdn,  the  latter  being  repre- 
sented by  a  sub-ffdtft  who  lives  in  the  fort  at  Tump. 

The  total  population,  which  is  nearly  all  settled,  amounts 
to  about  1,540  families  or  7,700  persons.  The  number  of 
permanent  villag^cs  is  13,  the  principal  ones  being  Tump, 
Puldbdd,  NizrAbdd  and  Kohrtd,  The  chief  groups  inhabit- 
ing the  district  are  Gichkii,  Kinds,  Hots,  Rais  and  Dar- 
zidas.  The  locality  is  a  flourishing  one  and  well  irrigated. 
The  sub-ttdtlft  exercises  political  control  in  Mand  and  Aspi- 
Kabn  as  well  as  in  Tump.  Shops  are  common  in  all  large 
villages  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  with  Pasni. 

Mand  is  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  K^ch  valley. 
The  cr<?nera!  appearance  of  the  locality,  which  is  about 
20  miles  long  by  9  wide,  is  pleasant  and  prosperous,  and 
well  wooded.  Irrigation  is  obtained  from  three  kurczes  and 
one  kaur^  and  much  dry  crop  cultivation  exists.  Flood  ir- 
rigation  is  obtained  from  dams  in  the  Mandi  Kaur.  Mand 
is  famous  for  its  production  of  wheat.  The  water  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  dates  flourish  even  in  unirrigated 
land.    There  is  also  abundance  of  pasturage. 

The  population  numbers  about  760  families  or  3,800  per- 
sons (1903),  the  principal  groups  consisting  of  Rinds,  who 
predominate,  Rais,  DarzAdas  and  servile  classes.  The 
number  of  permanent  villages  is  7,  Gawak,  Gai^b,  Soro 
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and  Mitip  being  the  principal  ones.  The  Rinds,  as  a  tribe, 
are  Sunni  Musalmdns,  and  Mand  is  the  only  locality  in 
Makrin  where  no  Zikris  are  to  be  found.  The  Rinds  have 
long  been  notorious  for  their  turbulence  and  predatory 
habits,  but  the  lessons  of  Gokprosh  and  Kodiz  have  not 
been  lost  upon  them.  They  pay  no  revenue  for  their  land 
in  Mand.  Tliosc  who  own  lands  tn  Tump  and  Dasht,  how- 
ever, pay  one-tenth  as  revenue  and  sarr-e-shdh  also.  The 
syxh-ndUf  of  Tump  exercises  political  control  in  Mand,  but 
the  important  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  udaim  personally. 
Shops  are  located  at  Gawak  and  Gu^b. 

Bulcda  is  a  small  valley  situated  to  the  north  of  K^ch 
within  the  two  arms  of  the  Central  Makrdn.  Range,  the 
Bul«5dai  or  Kcch  Band  beinj;^  on  the  south  and  the  Zdmurrin 
hills  on  the  north.  It  is  u  picturesque  little  v.illey  with  the 
Gish-K:iur  running  througli  it,  expanding  here  and  there 
into  large  pools,  from  which  water  for  irrig:ation  is  taken  in 
artificial  channels*  one  of  which,  the  Jawdn  Mardin,  resem-' 
bles  a  small  canal.  It  is  famous  for  the  abundance  of  its 
pasturage,  and  possesses  ,1  fairly  extensive  irrigated  area 
and  a  good  many  date  gro\  es. 

Bulcda  is  said  to  have  been  the  liome  of  the  Buledai  dy- 
nasty, about  which  some  information  has  been  given  in  the 
section  on  History*  There  are  many  dambis  or  cairns  on 
the  banks  of  a  hill  torrent  called  the  Dambdni  Kaur. 

The  estimated  total  population  of  the  vaUey,  including^ 
Nauh^rwilQi,  Wak;ii  and  Z^murdn,  is  about  1.139 
families  or  5,605  persons,  the  princi- 
pal t^roups  beini,^  those  shown  in  the 
margin.  The  number  of  permanent  vil- 
lages is  six,  the  principal  among  which 
are  Sulo,  Chib,  Bit  and  Koshk.  The 
inhabitants  are  Sunni  Mussalmins  and 
Zikris. 

The  only  revenue  received  by  the  Khin  of  KaMt  is  that 

of  the  village  of  Koshk.  The  village  of  Bit  belongs  to  the 
Naush^rw^ni  Chief  of  Kolwa,  and  the  rest  of  the  valley,  ex- 
cept Wakdi,  to  the  Xausherwdni  Chief  of  Buleda,  who  levies 
revenue  and  other  dues.  Zdmuran  also  owes  allegiance 
to  him,  but  does  not  pay  revenue.    VVakdi  is  held  by  about 
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30  families  of  Rinds^  who  also  take  revenue  and  grazing^ 
tax  in  ttie  Dasbtuk  part  of  Zimurin*  The  Khdn's  ndmn 
exercises  political  control  both  over  Bul^da  and  Zdmurdn, 

and  takes  cog-nizance  of  criminal  cases.  Bit  fort  is  garri- 
soned by  levies  under  a  jemadar  who  also  exercises  the 
powers  of  a  mxh-itdib.  Bit  has  played  a  large  part  in  recent 
local  history  ;  and  the  dispute  regarding  its  possession  be- 
tween Mir  Baloch  Khin,  Naush^rwini,  and  Mir  Azfm  EChdn, 
Bul^dai,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rising"  of  1897,  details 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Histofy.  The  only 
shops  in  the  tract  are  located  in  the  Bit  fort. 

Turbat,  the  chief  villag^e  in  K^ch  and  the  head  quarters  of 
the  local  ndmini'^trntion,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
K^ch  Kaur  in  Kich  proper.  The  existence  of  the  Kluisra\  i, 
Kdi'isi  and  Bahmani  kdreses  in  the  neighbourhood  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  site  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  number 
of  houses  is  about  533  and  the  population  about  s,66o  per- 
sons (1903).  A  few  Gichkts  reside  in  the  place,  the  rest 
beingf  Rais  and  Darzddas.  The  Rais  are  large  proprietors 
in  the  vicinity  and  very  influential.  The  houses  are  mostly 
mat  huts,  but  in  1903  houses  were  beini,'^  built  with  sun 
baked  bricks.  The  place  possesses  a  strong  fort,  and, 
among  the  edifices,  the  nd»£m*s  mosque  is  conspicuous.  The 
traditions  of  the  Zikri  faith  cluster  round  Turbat  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Places  which  are  sacred  to  the  sect 
include  the  Shirin  Do  Kurm  stream,  Koh-e-Murdd  or  the  Zikri 
Mecca,  the  seven  kahur  trees  or  Barr-tJ-Kahur,  the  Zamzam 
well  in  front  of  the  Turbat  fort  which  has  now  been  filled  in, 
and  the  caves  of  the  Zikri  anchorites  near  Shirin  Do  Kurm 
and  Turbat.    In  1903,  Turbat  possessed  eig-ht  shops. 

Panjgur  Valley.  —  Panjgur  ii»  one  of  the  two  main  di\ isions 
into  which  Kaldt  Makr^n  is  divided,  the  name  being  applied 
in  its  widest  sense  not  only  to  the  great  northern  valley  which 
is  drained  by  the  Rakhshin  river  and  comprises  Rakbshdn, 

Panjgur  proper,  i.e.,  the  country  round  Isai,  and  the 
catchment  area  of  the  Rakhsh.'in  river  further  west,  but  also 
to  various  localities  lying  to  the  south,  such  as  Rdghai,  Gichk, 
Dasht-c-Shuhbdnz,  Kohbun  and  Parom.  The  counterpart  of 
Panjgrdr  on  the  east  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Mashkdl  on  the 
west,  stretching  through  Dizsak  and  Sib  to  Magas. 
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c.'??**'"  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  Mwutum 

Sitt4n  mountains,  on  tlie  east  by  the  Jhalawin  country,  on  Ombt- 
the  south  by  the  Central  Makrdn  Range,  and  on  the  west  liy 
the  boundary  line  between  Kalit  and  Persian  Makrin.  The 

whole  trnct  consists  of  long  narrow  valleys,  hemmed  in  by 
high  ndges,  but  widening  here  and  there.  The  centre 
possesses  a  considerable  irrigated  area,  and  is  well  cultivated 
and  thicicly  popuUted.  The  eastern  and  western  parts  con- 
sist of  stony  hill  slopes  and  land  which  is  only  fit  for  dry 
crop  cultivation.  The  main  valley  on  the  north  runs  south- 
west between  Shirdza  and  Isai  ;  westward  of  Isai,  to  the 
boundary  line,  the  strike  is  first  due  west  and  then  to  the 
north.  Rdghai,  Gichk  and  Parom  form  a  parallel  line  on 
the  south.  Streams  intersect  the  centre  of  each  of  the  valleys 
eiceept  Parom  which  is  an  area  of  closed  drainage  The 
elevation  above  sea  level  varies  from  about  3,000  feet  in 
Panjgur  proper  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  Rakhshin. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  valley  is  about  152  miles  ;  the 
breadth  at  the  widest  point  is  about  ao  miles  and  at  the 
narrowe.<:t  about  10. 

The  ranges  by  which  the  valley  is  enclosed  have  already  Hills, 
been  named.  On  the  north  the  Sidh.-in  Range  stretches 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tract  with  its  Sabz-Koh  offshoot  in 
the  immediate  north  of  Panjgdr  proper.  The  Zangi  Lak 
contmuation  of  the  Bampusht  range  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Rakhshin  from  the  valleys  of  Righai,  Gichk,  and  Gwargo 
streams,  while  on  the  south  the  Z4murdn  stretches  towards 
and  eventually  merges  in  the  Koh-c^-Patandar.  Particulars 
about  all  these  mountains  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Physical  Aapcctt. 

The  tract »  drained  by  two  separate  systems,  the  principal  River, 
rivers  bemg  the  Rakhshin  with  its  tributaries,  the  Gwarro 
the  Jawdn  Gaz..  and  the  Askin.  the  Tank  with  Its  afluents' 
the  G.chk  and  Rdghai.  All  of  them  have  been  described  in 
the  section  on  Physical  Aspects.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
UTigation  of  Panjgiir  proper  is  derived  from  the  Rakhshdn 
The  only  other  r^nningr  stream  is  the  Tank.  Parom  conuin* 
a  laiv«  swamp  {kap)  from  which  salt  is  obtained 

solTdt^l'fV  ^j"  K  ^•^''^  ^^n^s,  the  Ae«A««*.  BoUny  and 
sorag,  drug  and  kandar  beinf  amon|r  the  most  important 
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It  was  found,  however,  that  the  aiiunals  accompanying  the 
troops  which  were  stationed  at  Panjgrdr  in  1891  soon  ate 
ttp  most  of  the  available  wild  fodder.  Next  to  the  date, 
which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  landscape, 
kahdr  and  tamarisk  trees  are  most  common.  Khdn-d- 
Kahiirddn  in  Parom.  Dasht-^-Shahbina  and  Gichk  are  the 
best  wooded  parts  in  Panjgur. 

The  mountains  contain  plenty  of  Sind  ibex  and  ravine 
deer  are  plentiful.  Hares  are  numerous  and  afford  much 
sport  to  local  huntsmen.  Wolves,  leopards  and  a  few 
bears  are  met  occasionally.  A  good  many  wild  pig  are  to 
begot  at  Dabbacr,  west  of  Isai.  Wild  ducks  frequent  the 
pools  in  the  bed  of  the  rivers  during'  winter,  and  a  few  bus- 
tard are  found  in  the  jungles  adjoining  cultivation. 

The  climate  is  temperate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  heat  from  June  to  September  is  dry  and  oppressive, 
and  at  this  time  the  conditions  are  unhealthy.  In  winter 
the  cold  is  great  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the^orfcA  wind. 
The  rainfall  is  scanty  but  larger  than  that  of  K^h-  Culti- 
vation would  be  precarious  but  for  the  permanent  sources 
of  irrigation  in  Panjgur  proper.  Fever  is  very  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  few  escape  its  attacks. 

Panjgur  is  perhaps  identical  w  ith  the  Kanazbun  of  the  Arab 
geographers.  It  appears  to  have  always  formed  part  of 
K6ch  and  its  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
last  named  locality.  In  later  times  the  name  of  the  district 
is  said  to  have  been  Khuramibid  from  its  chief  town,  the 
site  of  which  is  still  shown  near  Kuhna  KaUt,  or  the  'old 
fort',  about  miles  north-west  of  Bunistdn.  Khuramibdd 
is  alleged  to  have  been  very  populous  and  to  have  possessed 
numerous  fruit  gardens.  Malik  Mirsa.  the  last  of  the 
Maliks  of  MakrAn,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Hlfltoiy,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Kuhna  Kaldt  by  the 
BulWais  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Panjgiir  is  also  famous  for  the  rise  of  the  Gichkis  who  take 
th6ir  name  from  the  Gichk  valley  ;  their  subsequent  occupa- 
tion of  K<^ch  and  their  ultimate  subjugation  by  the  Khdns  of 
Kaldt  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  sections  on  History 
and  Populatloii. 

Among  objects  of  archaeological  interest  may  be  ^len- 
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tioned  Kuhna  Kal.^t,  in  the  construction  of  which  large  Miniatlre 
baked  red  bricks  have  been  used,  and  which  is  said  to  have  ^^mT 
been  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  the  tomb  of  Malik  Asa 
and  others  which  are  constructed  of  glased  bricks  with 
rough  figures  of  men  and  animals  upon  them,  and  the 
ancient  dam  of  Band-^-gillar. 

The  localities  included  in   Panjgur  have   already  been  Popttlatioo. 
detailed.    Rakhsh.-in  and  Rdg^hai  are  not  included  in  Panj- 
gdr  for  purposes  of  administration,  but  are  in  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Naush^rwrfni  Chief  of  Khdr^n. 

The  population  of  the  whole  area  including  Rukhbh^n 

Gichki.  and  Righai  was  estimated  in  1903  at 

Naush^rwAni.  abOut  3,336  famiUes  or  16,780  persons. 

Tolag  Gichki.  -pij^  number  of  permanent  villages  is 

Mullizai  about  Sixteen,    isai  is  the  head  quarters 

Amiriri  Rai».  station  and  the  seat  of  the  local  adminis 

Barr.  tration,  and  Chitkan  of  the  Assistant 

Kaabliti.  Political  Agent  and  the  Makrin  Levy 

Rakh$h4ni..  Corps.     Other  important  villages  are 

Shafr.W«i.  Scrdo.  the  residence  of  the  Gichki  Sar- 

Sajdit  ^ 

Gurgniri  '^'^'^      Panjj^^i'ir  and  Kluidiibdddn,  a  popu> 

Ch.ikriri.  'ous  village  in  possession  of  the  Khdran 

Naklb.  Chief.      The    more    important  tribal 

groups  inhabiting  the  country  are  shown  in  the  margin. 
Most  of  the  people  are  Sunni  Musalmins ;  the  rest  are 
Ztkris.  Their  occupations  are  cultivation,  flockowning 
and  transport.  The  principal  mart  is  Isai,  but  shops  are 
also  located  at  all  the  larger  villages  throughout  the  tract. 

The  centre  of  the  area,  i.e.,  the  whole  of  Panjgur  proper,  Agriculture, 
is  well  irriifated  and  well  cultivated.  The  remaining  localities 
contain  large  dry  crop  areas,  the  floods  from  the  surrounding 
hills  being  caught  by  embankments.  The  scarcity  of 
cultivation,  however,  is  a  feature  of  Rakhshdn,  the  stony 
dAmin  reaching  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  dry 
crop  areas  are  highly  productive  in  years  of  good  rainfall. 

The  soil  is  a  whitish  clay  mixed  with  sand  ;  the  irrigated 
land  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  productive  as  that  of  the 
dry  crop  areas.  There  were  twenty-seven  kareses  and 
sixty-six  kaurjos  in  working  order  in  1904. 

The  principal  product  is  the  date  and  the  chief  crops  are  Crops. 
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wheat,  judri  and  rice.  A  full  account  of  the  date  has  been 
given  in  the  section  on  Agriculture.  Panjgikr  humbs  filled 
with  dates  are  famous  for  their  quality.  Barl^,  annm, 
tobacco,  n^ng,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  The  trees  in  the 
few  gardens  are  chiefly  grapes,  pomegranates  and  oranges. 
Lucerne  i-^  (^rovvn  as  a  fodder  crop,  and  brinjals,  turnips, 
carrots  and  pumpkins  in  small  quantities  as  vegetables.  The 
dry  crop  area  is  welUknown  for  its  large  production  oi  wheat, 
but  in  the  date  producing  tracts  the  cereals  are  much  damaged 
by  the  shade.  Barley  and  rice  are  grown  in  the  Irr^ated 
lands.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  spring  crops,  while  >«dr», 
rice  and  melons  constitute  the  autumn  luurvest. 

The  cultivators  supplement  their  means  of  livelihood  by 
flockowning  and  camel  breeding  ;  the  whole  tract  is  esti- 
mated to  possess  about  i,ooo  camels.  Few  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  Panjgur  proper  ;  the  places  where  they  are 
most  numerous  include  the  Central  Makrdn  range  ;  SorwAn, 
where  there  are  about  150,  Barsoli,  Rohtak  and  Shep 
possessing  about  150,  Ralchshdn  having  about  too,  and 
Gichk  possessing  about  70.  There  were  estimated  to  be 
about  544  bullocks  and  475  cows  in  the  whole  area  in  1904. 

The  only  made  road  is  the  bridlepath  from  Panjgiir  to 
Pasni.  The  KaWt-Panjgur  route  either  thrcuj^h  the  Righai 
or  the  Rakh&h^n  valleys  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
tract.  It  forms  an  important  artery  leading  from  Baiuchis> 
t^n  into  Persian  Makrdn  via  Dizzak,  Sib  and  Magas.  At 
Bampur  it  eventually  convenes  on  ihe  Other  great  line  of 
communication  in  Makrin,  i.e.,  the  K^ch  valley  route.  The 
Gichkt-Panjpi'ir  route  via  Mashkai  enters  the  Gichk  valley 
through  the  lank  river  and  crosses  the  Garr  pass  into  Isai. 
A  second  route  from  Pasni  enters  the  country  via  Bilgattar 
and  Gordo-^Kandag.  Several  routes  lead  northward  to 
Mddik^l  and  north-eastward  to  Khirdn. 

For  three-quarters  of  the  year  the  country,  excluding 
Rakhshain,  R^ghai  and  Khud^bdddn,  which  belong  to  the 
KhdrAn  Chief  and  are  administered  by  his  representatives, 

is  administered  by  a  Hdtb  whose  head  quarters  are  at  Isai. 

All  the  localities  included  in  Panii^'iir  are  .-(dministered  bv  the 
ndib.  The  revenue  is  divtdeci  equally  between  the  Gichki 
Sard^r  of  Panjgur  and  the  Khin  except  in  Gichk  which 
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belonj^s  exclusively  to  the  former  and  his  collaterals.  Poli- 
tical control  is,  however,  exercised  in  Gicbkby  the  tM 
and  co^ixance  is  taken  of  serious  criminal  cases.  The 
sourcesof  income  are  mm^AdA,  a  tithe  of  the  produce,  a 
cash  assessment  on  dates  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  4  and  Rs.  6-4 
per  hundred  fruit-bearing  trees,  and  cattle  tax  ;  the  total 

amount  of  sarr-e-shdh  assessed  on  the 
nidbat  is  Rs.  2.000.  It  is  distributed 
as  shown  in  the  margin,  but  the  full 
amount  is  never  realized.  In  1884 
Khuddbdddn  was  found  by  a  Jirg-a  to 
belonET  to  the  Khdrjin  Chief,  r^nd  the 
total  amount  of  sarr-i'-shdh  now  dje  to 
the  Gichkis  and  the  Khan  is  Rs.  i  ,624. 
The  land  revenue  is  collected  by  appraisement,  the  pro- 
ceeds being:  recovered  either  in  cash  or  kind,  whichever  is 
convenient  to  the  cultivator.  Cattle  tax  is  realized  at  the 
rate  of  one  sheep  per  flock  of  fifty  and  a  seer  of  ghi. 

The  other  sources  of  revenue  are  fines,  court-fees,  octroi, 
and  the  duty  on  salt  obtained  from  the  Parom  kap. 

PaoiS^r  proper  is  the  narrow  tract  of  country  between 
Sardduk  and  Kallag,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Kakhshan 
Kaur  and  including  both  these  localities  As  locally  under- 
stood, it  also  includes  Dasht,  Dasht-e-bhihbinz,  or  more 
commonly  Shdhbdnz,  Kohbun  and  also  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Gwirgo,  as  the  il»»Atf<u  and  cultivators  of  these  tracts 
live  in  BunistAn  and  the  surrounding  villages* 

The  settled  population  of  PftnjgAr  proper,  excluding  Shdh- 
bdnz,  was  estimated  at  about  2,575  fami- 
lies in  1903  or  12,875  persons-  The 

number  of  permanent  villages  is  thirteen, 
the  principal  ones  being  Isai  (population 
Circa  2,660),  the  head  quarters  of  the 
administration,  Tasp  (population  ein» 
3,545),  Sordo  (population  circa  530),  tiie 
residence  of  the  Gichki  Sarddr  of  Panj- 
giir,  Khuddbidin  (population  circa  2,930), 
Garmkdo  (population  circa  1,590),  and 
Washbod  (population  rfVra  1,005).  The  groups  inhabiting 
the  country  are  shown  in  the  margin. 
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MnnATvmB      Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  mud  owingr  to  the 
TBEi^'     fl^^  ^'^^^  prevails  here  during  winter,  and  in 

this  respect  the  locality  differs  from  K^ch.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cultivation  is  done  by  irrigation  which  is 

drawn  from  kdrises  and  knurjos,  and  by  which  the  date 
groves  forming  the  principal  feature  of  the  locality  are 
watered. 

Chitkdn  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Makrdn  Levy  Corps. 
At  Isai  is  a  fort  garrisoned  by  the  ndMim*s  levies,  while 
Khuddbddin  also  possesses  a  strong^  fort  garrisoned  by 
men  from  KhirAn.    Isai  contains  about  four  shops. 

Dashtp^ShAhbAnz  is  alleged  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  the  temporary  residence  of  the  famous 
saint  of  Sehwin  in  Sind,  Lai  Shihbdz.  With  Kohbun  it 
occupies  the  basin  of  the  Gwdrgfo  river,  which  is  entirely 
a  dry  crop  tract.  The  country  is  quite  open  and  flat. 
Shihb^nz  is  the  property  of  the  Kashanis  originally  Shdhwdni 
Brdhuis;  it  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Gichki  Sardir. 
Kohbun  belongs  to  the  Barrs»  who  are  said  to  be  of 
Arab  extraction.  The  Kashdni  kaukda  possesses  a  fort  in 
Shilhbinz  and  the  Barr  kauhda  at  Kohbun  ;  neither  of  them 
has  any  garrison.  The  halting  place  in  this  valley  on  the 
track  from  Turbat  to  I«?ai  viA  BAlg-attar  Is  at  ShAhbAnz-ai- 
Kal^t.  The  population  of  both  localities  is  nomad,  and  in 
1903  was  estimated  at  about  soo  families  or  1,000  persons. 
They  own  large  flocks. 

Rftkhsb&n  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern 
valley  in  Panjgikr  and  the  lai^est  dry  crop  area  in  northern 
Makrdn.  It  consists  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  open  coun- 
try running  east  and  west  between  mountains  and  describ- 
ing an  arc  of  a  circle  from  Shlr^za  to  K^nagi  Chdh  about 
85  miles  long-  and  10  to  15  miles  wide.  In  the  centre  the 
bed  of  the  Kakhsh^n  river  winds  its  way.     It  is  asserted  by 

the  Panjgilkr  Gichkis  that  the  whole  valley  once  belonged  to 
Hiem,  and  that  the  boundary  ran  up  to  PanjgiSr  Koh,  a  small 

hillock  about  a  mile  west  of  NAg-ai-Kaldt,  but  they  lost  it 

to  the  chiefs  of  Kh^irdn  during-  the  troublous  times  which 
marked  the  period  of  Gichki  rule  in  Makr.in.  Even  now 
the  exact  position  of  the  boundary  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
K^nagi  Chih  is  disputed. 
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Rakhsh^n  has  given  its  name  to  the  Ralditb)inis»  a 
branch  of  the  Rdkis  inhabiting  KhArAn, 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  sanads  grant* 
ed  by  N^idir  Sh^h  and  Ahmad  Shdh  to 
the  Naush^rwdni  chiefs,  the  latter  are 
styled  Rakhshdnis,  suggesting  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  Naushtirw^nis  may  have 
sprung  from  the  Rakhshin  valley.  The  population  of  the 
tract  which  was  estimated  in  1903  at  about  S14  families,  or 
1,070  persons,  is  for  the  most  part  nomadic.  There  are  only 
two  permanent  villag-es,  X.-ii^'-ni-Kaldt  and  Shir«5za,  both  of 
which  possess  forts.  The  principal  groups  in  the  country 
are  those  ^iven  in  the  marginal  table. 

Except  for  a  few  patches  of  irrit^ation  at  Shlr^za  and  Ndg- 

ai-Kaldt,  the  cultivation  is  dry  crop. 

Rakhshdn  is  sparsely  clothed  with  vegetation  and  pre- 
sents a  dreaiy  uninviting  aspect.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
shelter,  the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
inhabitants  who  take  their  flocks  to  the  shete  of  the  hill 
torrents  and  ravines  where  grazing  is  plentiful.  Many  of 
them  migrate  altogether  either  to  Khirdn  or  Rdghai. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Khdrin  Chief  has  located 
Munshi.    S«poys.     two  iim'bs  in  Rakhshdn, 
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one  at  Shir^za  who  ad- 
ministers the  north-east- 
ern portion  of  the  valley 
and  the  other  at  N^-si- 


Shirixa     ...      «•  1 
Na{;-ai-Kal;lt      ...       t  9 

Kc^na^i  Ch.^ih      ...        i  7 
There  was  also  a  havildar  at  N4g-ai- 
Kalit. 

Kaldt  who  administers  the  southern  end.    llie  revenue 

consists  of  land  revenue  which  varies  from  one-sixth  to 
one-tenth,  Jfmo' or  transit  dues  which  are  levied  at  the  rate  of 
4  annas  and  2  annas  per  camel  or  donkey  load  respectively 
on  all  commodities  except  local  wool  and  ghi  which  are  taxed 
at  Rs.  10  and  Rs.  8  per  camel  load.  Another  source  of 
revenue  income  is  the  cattle  tax  consisting  of  one  sheep, 
e  seers  of  ghl  and  one  felt  [tappur)  per  flock  levied  twice 
a  year.  Thdnas  are  located  at  Shirdza,  Ndg-al-Kaldt  and 
K^nagi  Chdh.  In  1903,  the  garrisons  of  each  of  these 
thinas  was  as  shown  in  the  margin.  There  are  retail  shops 
at  the  first  two  places. 

Kagbai  is  a  small  narrow  strip  of  country  enclosed  by 
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MntuTVUB   high  moutitaiDS,  ia  the  ceotre  of  which  the  R^hai  river 
rnw.  'S^S  ^  wtUed  population  only  coniisted  of 

s«veo  Auntliet  of  Chikriris,  who  style  themselves  Riods 

and  assert  they  were  the  original  owners  of  the  valley. 
The  tribes  living  in  Rakhshdn  visit  Rdghai,  however,  in 
winter.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tract  is  stony  and 
arid,  but  there  is  a  small  patch  of  irrigated  cultivation 
at  Pl^»  and  a  few  dr>'  crop  fields  made  by  embankments 
for  catching  the  Hood  water  from  the  hills  are  to  be 
seen  here  and  there.  Though  famous  for  its  grazing, 
the  people  of  Rdcrhai  possess  no  flocks  of  their  own, 
but  it  is  visited  by  flock-owners  from  Rakhshdn  and 
Mashkai.  Caravans  from  Sarawdn  and  Jhalawin  generally 
adopt  the  R^hai  valley  route  in  preference  to  that  through 
RakhshAn  in  winter,  as  it  is  warmer  and  possesses  a  better 
supply  of  water,  graaing  and  fuel. 

Like  Rakhshin,  the  valley  belongs  to  the  Khirin  Chief 
who  has  placed  two  ihdnas  in  it,  one  at  Pizg  and  the  other 

at  Tank  west.  The  garrison  of  Pizg  consisted  of  one 
munshi,  one  naik  and  fifteen  sepoys,  total  seventeen  men. 
in  1903  ;  that  of  Tank  west  was  one  munsht,  one  naik  and 
thirteen  sepoys,  total  fifteen  men.  The  sources  of  revenue 
are  the  same  as  in  Rakhshdin  ;  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ud*^  of  Nig-ai- 
Kalit. 

Qldik,  i.e.,  the  valley  of  the  Gicbk  river,  is  the  western 
counterpart  of  the  Rdghat  valley.    It  is  bounded  on  the 

north  by  the  Zantfi  Lak  Range  and  on  the  south  by  the 
portionoftheCeiitr.il  Makr^n  Rrint,'-e  known  :ls  Zung  or 
Gwani  Koh.  According  to  the  Gichkis  the  eastern  boundary 
is  the  Murgapi  Kaur,  but  the  Naush^rw^is  lay  claim  to  the 
country  up  to  S4ka  Kaldt.  The  watershed  of  Koric  or  the 
Gichki  Sargwas  lies  between  Gichk  and  the  Gwargo  valley. 
The  slope  of  the  valley  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  fairly  covered  with  tree  growth,  giving  it 
a  wooded  appearance  in  comparison  with  other  valleys  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Gichk  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Gtchkis  of  Panjgiir  and 
is  famous  as  the  place  of  their  first  settlement,  whence  they 
gradually  rose  to  supreme  power  in  Makrin*   At  the  settle- 
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ment  made  by  the  Gichkis  with  M(r  Nasfr  Khin  I,  Gichk  Miniaturb 
was  not  included  among  those  localities  of  which  the  reve- 
nue was  to  be  divided. 

The  permanent  population  of  the  valley  in  1903  was  about 
40  families  or  200  persons,  the  groups 
*  inhabiting-  it  being  noted  in  the  margin. 

Uwwiuii  Garrulci  consist  of  outcasts  from 

Amiriri.  '  other  tribes.    The  cultivation  is  drj'  crop, 

Gamiki.  except  round  Sdka  Kaldt,  where  there 

are  two  kdreses  irriK^atin{r  a  few  fields 
and  a  date  g^rove,  all  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  Sdjdi 
headman  of  Gr^sha  in  Jhalawdn.  Wheat,  snrrat  and  sohro 
are  the  only  crops  grown.  From  the  vestiges  which  remain 
of  many  ruined  kdriaest  it  is  evident  that  the  local  belief  that 
Gichk  was  a  well  irrigated  area  is  well  founded.  It  possesses 
good  grasing,  and  is  much  frequented  by  nomads  from  all 
parts. 

The  Gichkis  of  Panjgiir  have  a  ndib  at  Sdka  Kal^t,  locally 
called  Khiln,  the  only  inhabited  village,  and  levy  revenue  at 
one-seventh  of  the  produce  on  dry  crop  land  and  at  one-tenth 
on  the  irrigated  cultivation.  Grazing  ux  is  levied  at  one 
sheep  and  2^  seers  of  ^/  per  flock  annuallyi  and  transit  dues 
are  taken  in  the  case  of  u'ool  at  Rs.  1-4  per  camel  load  and 
Rs.  a  per  4|  maunds  standard  of  ^Ai* 

Parom  lies  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Panjgdr  to  the 

south-west  of  Panjgur  proper.  An  extension  of  the  Bampusht 
hills  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  the  Central  Makrin  Range 
on  the  west.  The  edpfe  of  the  Gwirgo  valley  marks  the 
boundary  on  the  east  and  the  bham-ai-sar,  the  watershed 
between  the  Parom  Aw/  and  the  source  of  the  Nihing  river 
separates  it  from  Persian  Makrin  on  the  west.  The  whole  of 
Parom  forms  a  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  ties  a  flat  low-lying 
tract  known  as  kap  which  receives  all  the  surface  drainage. 
A  thick  crust  of  salt  forms  in  it  after  the  water  has  evapor- 
ated. The  total  length  of  the  valley  is  about  48  miles  and 
the  breadth  about  to.  It  consists  of  an  alluvial  expanse, 
which  is  dry  crop,  cultivation  being  confined  to  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  valley  is  very  famous  for 
pasture  and  possesses  a  U&e  amount  of  trees  in  places.  It 
is  believed  to  receive  more  rain  than  any  other  part  of 
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Makrin.  As  the  local  proverb  has  it :  Parom  can  do  with- 
out rain,  but  the  rain  cannot  do  without 
^amaodlii  P*roin."  The  whole  population  is  nomadic, 

istn^tai*  *  total  number  of  families  in  1903  being 

SanjarsaS.  about  1 00,  or  500  persons.    The  principal 

groups  are  noted  in  the  margin. 

The  country  is  administered  by  the  ndib  of  Panjgur  and 
the  revenue  is  received  in  moieties  by  the  Khdn  and  the 
Gichkts.  One-tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  as  land  revenue, 
and  cattle  tax  and  a  duty  on  salt  are  also  levied.  There  are 
two  little  forts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  Kauhda  KamAlin, 
Shambezai,  and  the  other  called  Ghuldm  Rasi'il-ai- 
Kalrit,  to  Kauhda  GhuK-im  Rasiil,  Sanjarzai.  In  i90-^,  an 
experimental  well  had  been  excavated  by  Kauhda  KamaUn, 
Shamb^zai,  the  principal  headman,  to  be  worked  with  bul> 
locks,  and  trial  wells  had  been  sunk  from  a  Hris  which 
gave  good  promise. 

Isai,  the  chief  village  in  Panjgur  and  the  head  quarters  of 
the  local  administration,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rakhshfln  river  in  Pani£,'-iir  proper.  It  is  a  comparatively 
new  village,  Kuhna  Kaiac  having  been  the  old  site.  The 
number  of  houses  is  about  53s  and  the  population  about 
2,660  persons  (1903).  A  single  Gichkt  family  resides  in  the 
place,  the  rest  being  K^nagizais,  Barrs,  KashHnis  and 
Nakibs.  The  Ks^nagizais  arc  large  proprietors  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  and  have  much  influence.  The  houses  are 
mostly  mud  built.  The  place  possesses  a  fort,  several  small 
mosques  and  four  shops. 
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$H  APPEN 

GENEALOGICAL  TRI  E   OF  THE  NAUSH^RWANIS 
LIES   IN  MAKRAN  WITH  THE  MAIN 


<-Mir  Izat  (died 
[     without  issoe). 


—Malik  Mir^n  i^ied 
without  iuue>. 


(Main  line  of  Kbirio  Chiefs. ) 
M(r  lUhnat— M(r 
Purdtl  Kh^n. 


—Mir  Shibo- 


—Mir  Rahmat 
(died  with- 
ovt  iaaue). 

— Mtr  Jalal  (died 
without  is* 

sue).  Mi'r  JahAnjfJr— 

( .'L  n  i :  i;  t  o  r  of 
—Mir  Abbds  II.  —the  prejtent 
Sh^hsidas- 
of  Jfwori 
and  Gabd). 

->M(r  Jahingtr 
(died  with- 
out ii*ue> 


-Mir  PurdilXhin  (died 
without  iMue)> 


\-UW  Shahdid- 


— M!r  Baloch  Khdn  (died 
without  issue). 


-Daulat    iChin  (died 
without  iaaue). 


—Hasan  KhAn.  (Desccn* 
dants  li\»ing^  in  BMi 
in  Kolwa.) 


AWr.— Thia  yenealoi^ical  tree  does  not  tally  with  that  g^iven  in  Ap|iendix 
supplied  by  tlie  idianui  Chief  and  ia  probi»b]y  the  more  correct. 


DIX  IV. 

SHOWING 
LINE  OF 


THE  COVNHCTION  OF  DIFFERENT 
THE   CHIEFS    OF  KHArAN. 

— PsMod  Khin  (liv« 
ing  with  his  sons 
ai    Washbod  in 


3*5 
FAMi- 


I— M(r  MurAd.' 


-Ghiilim  Muh;i:iiin:iJ 

(in  posteMion  of 

Kuii*r). 


—Mir  Mohim 

Khin  (ances- 
tor of  th** 
Kuhaj,',  Pant- 

'  da  sections). 

-Mfr  Rahmat 
(J  <  i!  without 
issuej. 

—Mir  Mohi'm 
Khin  (ancas- 
tor  of  the 
Kuhag,  Pani- 
g^r  and  Bule- 
da  sections). 


Mir  Isa. 


-Mir  Mitham- 
mad  (des- 
eaoda  n  ts 
live  in  I*, 
fandak). 


-Kddir 

Bakhsh.— 


.yilr   Mehrdb  Khin 
(killed  a(  Gokprosb 

eiiir*S*i"*"'*)  ~ 


Mir  Araf  of  Mai* 
ois,  (BvMda). 

—Mir  Isa  of  Chib 

8 lead  oi  Uie 
auaMrwAata 
efBaUda). 

-Mir      Kli  Lul;iiI:iiJ 

(own  brother 
to  Isa>. 


— IbrihiO)  Khin— 


— MohIm  Khin. 


— Sherfil  Khin  (living 
in  Kbudabidio  in 
Paiygdf). 

Kidir  Bakhsh. 


Muhammad  Rahira 
Khin  (sometimes 
Uvea  in  Kolwa  and 
-   soaetioie*  ia  Chit* 
kin  in  Paiqvir.) 


-Mir  Abbisill.— Azid  Khan      —    Nauroz  Khin   —   Yakib  Khin. 


-Brihim  Khin 
(descendants 
living^  in  Bll* 
l^da). 

I—Mehrib  Khin 
'    (died  wlthovt 
issue). 


M(r  LRllB(an- 

'     erst  or  i>r  Kol- 
wa sections). 


— Rustam  Khin 
(died  without 
issue). 


■  Mir  Shahdid 
Khin. 


—All  M" 
^died 
issue). 


:auimacl 
without 


—Mir  Akhtiir 
Khin  (descen* 
dants  living  in 
Khirin). 


I  of  the  JCkmriltt  GaaHUtr. 


— MlrSarfriz  Khin 
flivine  in  Chib, 
Bulida). 

—  Baloch  Khdn  (kill- 
ed at  Gokprosli 
eng'aKement)— 
—Khin  Afuhammad 
(livingr  some* 
times  in  Kolw;) 
and  sometimes' 
in  Bulida). 

This  laltar  was  prepared 


— Akbar  Khin. 

— Shahbiz  Khin 

(deceased). 
-M(r  Shihna- 

wdz      Khin  ^ 

n  i  V  1  n  i,'  7: 

Hor  in  Kol— 1 
wa  and  head  ^ 
of  the  Nau-  S 
shdrwinis  of 

that  locality). 
-Shihdad  Khin. 

from  information 


APPENDIX  V. 


Stalememi  of  ike  specit*  9fdaie-tnt$  fymnd  in  M*kf4M. 


EMimat«d 

9(h 

VMMof  Data. 

CattmaMi 

value  of 

*t*  ytcM  of  rip* 
TnmpartfM. 

Ap-e-danddn 
(P.) 


Mds.  Srs. 
/Vrj/  Qualify 
X  o 


B^gam  jan^ 
(P.) 


Ri.  ft. 
I  8 


3» 


H«leni(P,) 


8 


4  Chapsltuk(r) 


Ntzani  or 
talMqs  (P.) 


Kdxanibdd. 


Pruit  about  if  Iook,  colour  yel- 
low, circumference  af".  Thick- 
est in  shape  townrds  the  head. 
Stone  thicker  rlian  tliat  of  othei 
species.  Is  considered  tiie  best 
of  all  the  dates  when 

fnsh.   It  is  teldoRi  dried. 

Fruit  like  that  of  up^-dandum 
(see  No.  i  supra  .  The  beel 
speeies  for  drying.    It  does  not 

detcciot  ate  w  i'.h  preserving  and 
retains  its  original  taste.  Fruit 
i|*  in  length  and  tl*  in  circiiin« 
ference. 

Fruit  like  uft-c-dandun  (see  N  l)  ; 
supra),  but  shorter,  rounder, 
more  stunifiy  and  of  equal  thick* 

ress  at  hoth  ends  Stone  vrr%- 
smali  .and  round  ;  a  late  ripener, 
pask-pAg,  i.e.,  "  Latest  of  all." 
Fruit  li"  in  length  and  jft"  in 
drcumference. 


1     8    Colour  yellow,  easily  damaged  b 


ram,  size  i"  in  length 
in  circumference. 


36 


12 


A  very  rare  date,  tliough  u  very 
old  species.  Is  eaten  fresh. 
About  forty  trees  in  Kech  and 
only  five  in  Turhat.  Fruit  is 
yellow,  thicker  and  shorter  than 
4p^Hhnd6n  (see  No.  i  supmy. 

Scarce.    Fruit  yellow  and  Hire 

dp^'dandun  (see  No.  i  supra), 
but  its  skin  is  thinner  and  more 
paper-like  than  that  of  *p^ 
danddn. 


("  P.")  means  "  pedigree  date.*' 
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EaauRKS 


Mlizdti. 
MdtAwati 
and  MiSz.-i* 
pati(P.) 


8  |Z«rd>^kal. 


I  I 

;  Mds.  Srs. 

Quality 
I     I  8 


Rs.  a. 
1  8 


I 


! 


9  Arrisht  or  Ar-' 
^  rarisht(P.) 


o  36 


i  8 


10  Sabio(P.)»-l  3^ 


II 


13 


Barr-i-sha- 
kari. 


Second 


Dandari(P.>  1 


I J  Rabai(P.)-  > 


Blood  coloured.   Length  abou  t 
and  3J"  in  circumTerence,  very 
thick    and    stumpy.  La^alv 
used    for  preserving  in  Pftnj* 

gur.  In  Ki'ch  it  is  not  preserv- 
ed, but  is  boiled  and  dried. 


o   Scarce.    Mucli  iilce  bigam  jan^, 
I    but  fruit  is  lai^er.    More  easUy 
,    injured  by  ram  than  any  otlMV 
data. 

1 

4  ,  Fruit  similar  lo  zard-i-kallagi  (see 
I  No.  8  jrw^nt)  in  colour,  etc.,  but 
I  somewhat  larger.  The  stone  is 
!     very  long  and  thin. 


8 


This  is  the  up'^'dandun  (^s«e  No.  1 
supra)  of  IHinjgdr,  and  eaten 
fresli  like  that  date.  Colour 
yellowish-green,  whence  its 
name.  In  K6ch  there  are  only 
two  or  three  trees.  Sim  about 
li"  in  length  and  In  cir- 
cumference. 


8 


a  modern  one.  A 
in  Kaush-KaliU. 
Colour  and    fruit  like  shaiari 
(see  No.  29  bek>«). 


The  name  is 

single  tree 


Fniit  wloured  and  like  Ap^- 
dandun  (see  No.  i  supra)  in 
shape,  but  longer  and  thinner  ; 
stone  very  thin.  Is  eaten  fresh, 
alto  skinned  and  preserved  { 
fetches  n  good  price,  but  is 
generally  mixLcl  with  others 
before  being  t>old.  Size  ai"  in 
length  and  ef*  in  circumference. 


8   Can  only  be  distinguished  from 
'     d^uddri  (see  No.    12  supra)  by 
experts.   Famous  for  its  juice. 
;    Numerous  in  Panjgiir. 


^  kjui^  .o  Google 


3«8  makrAn. 


Eitimjited  aver- 
ace  ^dd  of  rtp« 
fml  par  tree. 

BsliinaiMi 
value  of 
average 

yieU  per 
tree. 

Now 

1 

X4  'DaiKUri-gon 

1 
1 

Mds,  Srs. 

Second 
Qualify, 

1  0 

1 

1 

«. 

0 

So  called  on  account  of  its 
stfntlarityto<^ik^(in  (see  No.  12 
supm).    Kathar  scarce. 

15  'Gurbago  (P.) 

1 

0 

1 

1 

J 

8- 

Somewhat  scarce.    Kiibily  injured 
by  rain     L  lour  yellow.  Very 
tasteful   in   winter.    Sim  like 

that    nt    A*t»*dm»     /aaa  Ma 

btlow).  "* 

16 

Shinghish 
kand  (P.) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Simitar  to  hussini  (see   No.  63 
below)  in  cotour,   shape,  size, 
,  uui  IS  DBcscT  eaung;.  ocarce. 

«7 

Hdragi  (P.) 

0 

1 

0 

Like  hmseni  (see  No  63  below). 
Only  numerous  in  Pid«irk.  Else- 
where it  is  scarce. 

18 

Shehri 

o 

I 

0 

Resembles  huss^ni  {see  No.  63 
below),  but  is  yeUowish-wbite 
in  colour.  Numerous  only  in 
P«njgiir. 

19  Sidh-dap  ... 

0 

3« 

1 

•0 

Colour  yellow  ;  size  like  skthri 
(see  No,  18  supra),  so  called  be- 
cause its  mouth  is  black. 
Scarce. 

ao 

M/ri-^-zard 
(P.) 

0 

36 

1 

0 

^9S__9A                        J*>a»av            •  » 

Similar  to  dtshtdn  in  siee  (see 

No.  41  helow),  hut  is  better 
eating  and  fetches  a  higher 
price.  Scarce. 

at 
as 

P.inidi  or 
P4nido(P.) 
M/ri<4'Surkh 

» 

0 

0 

1 

t 

I 

0 

0 

Do.  do. 

Colour  red,  otherwise  similar  to 
m/fikr-mnf  (see  No.  ao  m;^). 

Scarce. 

33  Jowdna  -bu- 
shams  <P.) 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Similar  to  miri-^-sard  (see  No.  30 
supra)   in  colour,   size,  etc 
Scarce. 

24  G(KU-i(P.) 

0 

36  ' 

1 
1 

j 

I 

0 

Colotir  vfllou  .  Resembles  zard-r- 
iailaj^i{see  No.  8  supra).  Scarce, 
and  inferior  in  taste. 
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■MviaMelrip* 


Batlnatod 


25 

a? 
39 


Pono 


Blndak  ... 


Pash-p.ig 
(Latest 
all)  (P.) 

Irdiki 


of 


Mds.  Srs. 

Second 
Quality. 


8 


Shakari    ...  1 


30  Kalut 


3« 


3a 


ruko  (P.) 


33  Khal.is     ...  o 

34  Sh<pa|?o  o 
j  (Antimony- 

)  flick)  ... 

i 

35  lehko  or       ,  o 

Gicliko. 

3$  Ffd 


8 


20 


36 


Rs.  a. 


»4 
36 


24 


o 
I 


Colour  yelk>w,  sbe  like  godri  ( 
Na  34  sn^n).  Scarce. 


Do. 


do. 


Colour  yellow.     Like  j^nsmK  in 

size  (  Si  r-  \  55  below).  TIlO 
latest  of  iill  dates.  Scarce. 


1     o  I  Colour  yellow.    I.tkc  i^on~ah'  (sec 
No.  5S  below;  iu  :>izc.  Scarce. 


8 


la 
o 


O  13 


^  When  ripenioK  red,  but  when  ripe 
is  dark.    Site  rather  smatler 

than  ffognd  (see  N,v  82  below) 
but  somewhat  I  niger.  Scarce. 

Colour  yellow  and        j^o^nd  (see 
No.  8j  below)  in  size.  Good 
I    eating.  More  extensively  grown 
;    in  Panjf;dr  than  in  Kten. 

'  Colour  vellow,  sice  like  higam- 

J  jani^i(sQC  No.  2  .rufira).  Is  fjood 
<    eating  and  fetches  a  good  price. 

■  Scarce. 

I 

Colour  red  ;  si/ e  like  b^j^m-jangi 

!     (see  No  2  supra).  Scarce. 

A  kuroch  tree. 

Colour  yellow.  About  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  fing^er  and  i^"  in 
length.  So  called,  hic ause  it  is 
as  thin  as  an  antimony>stick 
(skdpajf^.  Scarce. 

Colour  yellow.  A  very  small 
round,  thick  date.  Scarce. 

Very  rare.  Colour  red.  Stxe  and 
I    taste  like  mit&H  (see  No.^  7 

1     snpra\.    Is  Said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from   Maskat  within 
I    the  last  fortv  years.   There  is 
another  qualii^  known  as  ftad^- 
zard. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Ho.  '  Nam*  of  Data. 


Eatimaled  aver> 
mm*  TmM  erf  ripe 
Fniiitw  - 


EcUmated 
valua  of 
average 
yield  per 
tree. 


Rkmaiuw> 


I 


37  Zordbad  ... 

I 

i 

i 

38  SiiihGanok. 


Mds.  Sre. 
Second 
Quality. 
o  36 


8 


I  Common  or 

I  Ordinary 
I  :  Quality. 

39  Sohrdn  :'tp^     1  to 


40  Hal4ni<gon.  i 

i 


41  Disht/iri  (P.)  1 


4* 


43 


Rogini  (P.) 


Kogini  Bul6 


Ra.  wu 


I 


Like  mgimi  (cm  No.  42  below). 

Scarce. 

One  tree  in  Kaush-Kaldt.  Colom 
yellow.  Size  2^"  in  length  and 
4^  in  dKumforence. 


I  o  :  A  variety  of  dp-t  -danddn  (see  No.  I 
supra).  Similar  to  that  date,  but 
fruit  smaller  and  thinner,  and 
I  not  su  tasteful.  The  colour  of 
the  date  is  a  dark-reddish 
brown. 

• 

0  la    like  haiini  (see  No.  3  ^upra)  as 

its  name  signifies,  but  is  a  rank 
growth.  Circumference  at  the 
lowest  |x>int  3!"  and  lengtli  xk? 

1  o    Colour  of  fruit  yellow.    Not  quite 

so  long  or  thick  as  dp-l-danddn 
(see  Mo.  1  mpra)t  but  the  stone 
ts  tblcicer.  It  was  once  very  fa- 
mous. Thr  proverb  goes  "  Dish' 
Mri  dtta  (/fin  ami  u.dti  chuk 
chdri"  i.e. ,  Dishtari  is  so  entic- 
ing that  a  mother  eats  it  while 
she  lets  her  son  look  on.  Size :  dr- 
cumferencc  2^",  length  ij".  The 
name  denotes  :  the  bride's  tree, 
as  it  was  the  only  tree  present- 
ed as  dower  in  former  times. 

o  12  Colour  jollow.  Somewhat  small- 
er than  dishtdri  (see  No.  41 
tupm),  but  tiiicker  in  proportion. 

Rare  in  Panjgur.  Size  :  circum> 
ference  2\"  and  length  li". 

o  ts  Smaller  than  rogitd  (see  No.  43 
supra),  but  darker  In  colour. 
Found  in  K^h  and  Panjgur  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  Bul^da. 
Cireumlerance  al*  and  length  1*. 
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Estinwtad 

EatioMUfl  aver- 

value of 

age  VMUotfip* 

trurt  per  tree. 

•vara  re 

MM. 

«44  Sbuksh 


45  N;t2an  d;Ui 
j 

46  JowAna  jit* 
<  malci. 


47  Ap^rogin 

i 

48  Chapshuk 
I  kulonti. 

I 
t 

49  Jauzo  (P.) ... 

I 

j 

50  Manidi  (P.) 

S»  Raifo 
52  Anguro 

i 

es  Nasda  or 
NaK&ha  (P.) 

54  .Wash  Kttng. 


55  Gonmii  (P.) 


Mds.  Srs.  1  Rs.  a. 
Common  or 

Ordinary 

Quality. 

O        36        O  12 


o  24 


o  36 


36 


8 


8 


3«  . 


8 


O  12 


I  O 


t  o 


O  12 


1 

ft 

•  4 

0 

36 

0  12 

1 

8 

1  4 

Rare.  Kruil  round  and  thickei 
and  bigger  ilian  rogini  (see  No. 
4a  nr/m).  Reddish  in  cotour. 

Very  like  rogini.  Is  very  scarce. 
Only  Qne  or  two  trees  in  Turtwt. 

Colour  yellow.  Similar  to  rogini 
(see  No.  42  supra)  in  thickness, 
but  a  little  longer.  Only  tWO 
trees  in  Turhat,  but  numerOHS 
in  Jamak  and  Gwarkop. 

Colour  M-lIow  Like  rogini  (see 
No.  42  supra),  but  a  little  thicker 
and  longci.  Scarce. 

Colour  yellow ;  in  sise  itke  ragimi 
vsce  No.  42  supra)t  very  liable  10 

decay.  Scarce. 

Like  roirini  {sec  No.  42  supra),  but 
not  such  j,'ood  eating.  Scarce. 


Colour  yellow.  Size 
(see  No.  4> 

Do. 


like  rogini 
Scarce. 

do. 


Culuur  yellow.  Size  like  idtko 
(see  No.  35  supra).  Taste,  etc., 
like  rogini.  Scarce. 

Colour  red,  size  like  rogini  (see 
No.  ^rsupniy.  Scarce. 

Is  of  two  kinds:  sard  (j  ellow)  and 
sohr  (red).  Zard  is  like  dishtAri 
(see  No.  41  sufni),  and  sohr  is 
like  <^m(^n  (see  No.  12  Mfjftm). 

Scarce. 

Fruit  dark,  round  and  about  the 
stae  of  a  small  marble,  very 
small  and  short.  Very  numer- 
ous. Circumference  3"  and 
length  tj",  
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MAhRAN. 


No. 


NanMof  flat*. 


Estimated  i«ver« 
i«M  of  ripe 
tr«e. 


ralw*  of 

a  vera^e 
yield  p«r 
trw. 


S6  Bor 


Mds.  Srs.    Rs.  a. 

CV  W  w  :i  n  o  r  ' 

Ordinary 


57  ^Kalcri  (P.)"-^  o 


58  Umbi 


I 


59  .Rungo  or 
KttngMn(P.), 


60  J;Uagi  nmlki. 

I  ' 

61  J:ilagi  kohi 
I   (P.)  I 


62  JiUagiRastdi  i 
(P.)  I 


24 


8 


20 


8 


«  4 


o  8 


36  I  t 


t  8 


o  12 


8  I  o  IS 


63  Husseni  (P.)      o      36    >    1  o 

i  i 


64  Charpdn    ...      o      24   ,    o  8 

I  I 


Colour  chestnut,  size  litw  gvntUfli 
(see  No.  55  supra}.  Scarce. 

Like^Mo/*'  (fi«e  Now  5S«t^m),  in 
shape,  but  smalfer    Wnen  ri> 

peninj^,  it  is  crimson  ;  when 
ripe,  it  is  dark-red.  A  few  trees 
in  each  village. 

Colour  red.    Size  like  iaUri  (see 
No.  57  stipm).  Scarce. 

When  ripening,  it  ts  crimson : 

when  ripe,  hiack.  Rather 
smaller  tlian  danddri  (see  No.  12 
supra)  with  a  thinner  stone.  Is 
not  easily  injured  by  rain.  Is 
tasteful  in  winter  and  better 
than  ,^onira/x  (see  No,  55  xn/fuy. 
A  few  trees  in  each  village. 


Colour  yellow.    Fruit  like  ku 

(sec  No.  59  xupra)  in  size. 


An  inferior  date.  When  ripen- 
ing is  yellow,  but  when  ripe  is 
very  dark.  Date  in  ■?i?e  like 
iunj^  (see  No.  59  supra). 
Scarce. 

Fruit  yellow  and  like  htnpo  (see 
No.  supra)  in  size.  Not  easi- 
ly injured  by  rain.  Scarce. 

Poor  eating.  Colour  yellow.  Equal 
in  length  to  tunjpo  (see  No.  59 
supra),  but  thinner.  Little  in- 
jured by  rain.  Hie  tree  is  im- 
fwsing  and  straight,  and  is 
much  used  for  beams  and  raft- 
ers. -Scarce. 

Colour  of  fruit  red.  Like  gonMali 
(see  No.  55  supra),  but  better  in 
taste.  Scarce. 
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ase  yialdof  rip« 
iruit  per  tree. 

Estimated 
vjiluc  of 
average 
yieM  per 
tm, 

"5 

Mikili  (P.).M 

MUs.  Sfs. 
Common  or  ; 
Ordinary 
Quality. 
0       36  1 
1 

Rs. 
0 

a. 
12 

Verv  scarce  und  resembln  AmiB^f 
(see  No.  63Jtt/ra). 

66 

Jow:in:i 

(Sidh-karz) 
(P.) 

1 

8 

1 

0 

Very  like  jpatua/i  (see  No.  55 
supra).  Gonrait't  however,  1im 
no  saccharine  juice  while  jtmimm 
has  a  great  deal. 

67 

Sadrami  (P.) 

0 

36 

1 

0 

Colour  yellow,  size  like  jowdna 
{sidk-kars)  (see  No.  66  supra). 
Scarce* 

68 

1 

8 

1 

4 

Colottf  brown  do. 

69 

Kal^ruk  (P.; 

1 

S 

I 

0 

Fruit,  when  ripening,  is  red  ;  but 
when  ripe,  is  dark.  Shape  and 
size   like  ooMM&ti  /ssA    No.  ce 

supra).  Scarce. 

70 

Kal^r  (P.)  ... 

I 

8 

I 

0 

Do.  do. 

7« 

Kukri  •„ 

1 

8 

1 

0 

Colour  red.  Size  like  kaliruk  (see 
No.  69  supra).  Scarce. 

7^ 

Bodl(P.)  ... 

I 

8 

1 

4 

Colour  yelbw.  In  size,  etc.,  like 
svutM^i  immm    No.    ce    mi  Am) 

Scam. 

(J 

f 

8 

1 

0 

Colour  yellow.  Size  like  f^ontali 
(see  No.  55  snpm),  A  tasteless 
date.  Scarce. 

74 

Mahtdp 
TAta. 

I 

0 

0 

12 

iCoJour  vellow.  Dale  round  like 
gonsali  (see  No.  55  supra).  A 

4iric7to    trf^f*      in  ICAiieh.Kal^f 
kivc      til    j%  w  ne  ii*  im. 

Name  modern. 

75 

Kon.iro 

0 

t 

0 

1 

.Colour  yellow.  Siz«  like  gonsali 
(see  Nok  5sr»^m).  Scarce. 

76 

P^sh-na 
(P.)  (First 
of  all.) 

I 

8 

1 

4 

iColour  yellow,  but  when  ripening 
red.    Is  called  pesk-un  because 
it  ripens  before  all  other  dates. 
Is  numerous.    Sisa :  drcum- 
ference      and  length  i4*. 
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M*^M  aft  OLAftA. 

1  Estimated  Aver- 
\mMm  tmM  of  tint 
milt  pttr  tf«e. 

EstimnUd 
value  of 
■veraira 
yi«U  per 
tree. 

Bawuun. 

77 

W«sh.nri  (P.) 

Mds.  Srs. 
OfMnary 

1  8 

Rs. 
1 

a. 
0 

Colour,  size,  etc..  like  ^ifk^ 
(•M  No.  76  supra).  Scarce. 

78 

Pull 

I 

8 

1 

0 

Like  pith^  (m*  No.  76  supm) 
and  ripens  at  early.  Scarce. 

79 

Chalio 

I 

8 

( 

4 

Colour  yellow.  Size  like  pesh-nd 
(see  No.  76  m/#»).  Scaree. 

80 

D;lr-nA 
(Wood 
date). 

I 

8 

1 

0 

Very  like  pish'Ud  (see  No.  76 
supra).  The  date  will  not  break 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  is 
hence  called  ddr-nd,  i.e.»  iUxonft 

as  wood.  Scarce. 

81 

Posto  (P.) .. 

0 

36 

0 

12 

Colour  vellow.  Size  like  ptsh-nd 
(see  No.  76  supm).  Poor  eating. 
Scarce. 

82 

Gognd  (Cow 
date).  (P.) 

I 

3a 

2 

0 

Very  numerous.  The  largest  and 
thickest  of  all  dates  with  the 
exception  of  kala-dixsaki  (see 
No.  83  below).  Its  name  de- 
notes Its  size  ;  as  big  as  a  cow. 
Circumference  at  the  thickest 

One  date  is  said  to  be  more 
than  a  mouthful. 

83 

Kala  Diz- 
zaki  (P.) 

0 

"4 

0 

12 

Very  scarce.  Colour  red.  Size 
larger  than  gegnd  (see  No.  8« 
supn)  but  not  good  eating. 

84 

Ari 

I 

8 

I 

0 

Colour  yellow.  Sise  like  jgvi^vd 
(see  No.  8s  supm).  Scarce. 

H 

Sunt  gur.1g 
(P.)  (Crow'* 
bill.) 

i 

8 

I 

f 

4 

Crimson  when  ripening  but  brown 
when  ripe  In  size,  etc.,  like 
•rrishi.  Named  after  its  simi< 
larity  to  a  crow*s  bill.  Scarce. 
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Na 


«t  Dttte. 


BtUmatdi  a>  cr- 
an  jrieU  of  rii 
fruit  per  tree. 


E  s  1 1  m  ^  ted 
value  ol  . 
average 
yield  per 
tree 


86 


«7 


88 

89  iSobrHittna 


90 


9« 


9a 


Kurocb 


Barni  (P.) 


Bsis-khudil 
bun. 


MasaH(P.) 


Sibil. 


Parramo 


Mds.  Srs. 

Common  0r 
Ordinary 
QuaiUy. 


0  36 

1  8 


24 


8 


Rs.  a. 


I 


O  13 


93 

Kalig  Dirr.. 

0 

I 

0 

94 

Kulontt  ... 

t 

1 

•  1 

0 

12 

95 

Wakhshi  ... 

0 

0 

96 

WMh  Ku*  0 
font.  1 

^  1 

1 

1 

0 

A  kuroch  Is  a  tree  of  natural 
growth.  Is  ot  three  kiaUs,  viz., 
tard  (yellow),  sokr  (red),  and 
shiinsk.  The  6rst  two  are  like 
pish-nd  (see  No.  76  supra)  in 
size,  but  sh^nsh  (see  No.  101 
below)  is  like  a  small  pellet,  both 
in  shMpe  and  size.   SHmA  fruit 

is  hoth  red  ,Tnd  yallOW.  Not 
very  common. 
Colour  chestnut  and  size  like  dan^ 
ddri  Qiee  No.  13  supra).  The 
frait  »  iiabia  to  decay.  Very 
juiey.  Scarct. 

Colour  yellow.    Size  like  xkehri 
(aee  Na.  18  tupr^.  Scarce. 


O  1  Colour  red 
I 
I 


in  size  like 


S'  '  ngi  (see  No.  2  supra). 
I  SAttA  but  n<»t  in  Turbat. 


hegavi- 

Found 


12 


13 


12 


Colour  red.  Size  like  musMi  (sec 
No.  7  supra).  Never  damaged 
by  rain.  Only  one  very  oM 
tree  It  to  be  found  in  Shahnkk. 
Possibly  its  origin  wae  Mdaal 
in  Syria. 

Colour  yellow.  In  sue  like  ihi- 
pago  (see  No.  34  supra).  Only 

one  tree  in  Shahrak. 

Colour  red.  Size  like  ichio  (see 
No.  35  supra).  Scatce. 

Only  found  in  Kuldnch.  A  kuroch 
tree. 

) Colour  yellow.  One  tree  here 
and  there  in  Kaush'Kalat. 
Name  new. 


Colo 
lik 
su 


Site 


>ur   yellowish  white. 
:c  jowdna'bii'shams  (sec  No.  aj 
supra).    Better  eating  when  ri 
pening  than  when  ri|>e.  Scarce. 


33^ 


makrAn. 


Estimated 

Estimated  aver- 

value  of 

Na 

NaoM  of  Date 

iim /kid  of  ripe 
mut  per  tree. 

average 
yietd  per 
tiw. 

Gund  Gur 
bag. 

Rogini    S  a.- 
kano. 

Puppo 


Asami 


Shilnsh 


Mds.  Sn.    R«.  a. 

Common  or  ' 
Ordinary 

t  8 


Piichki 


3« 


36 


0  24 

Lowest  Quoit 

1  8 


>  4 

o  12 


I  o 


O  12 


THE  FOLLOWING  DATES  ARE 
104  Kahruba(P.)i      i         8        I  o 


Colour  yelloA'.  Size  like  sard-i- 
ktUIagi  (see  No.  8  supra).  Scarce* 

Colour  yellow.  Sine  like  godri 
(see  No.  24  Poor  oaliog. 

Scarce. 

Colour  yellow.  Size  like  sakaao 
(see  No.  98  supra).  The  Panj- 
giir  puppo  is  bigger  and  gives 
more  firint.  Scarce. 

Colour  yellow.    Size  like  jcwdna^ 

bii-sh^iTf:^  (sec  No.  23  supni^ 
Only  ihree  tree  in  Jusak. 

The  colour  of  one  kind  is  yellow 
and  of  the  other  red.  A  very 
small  date.  Also  called  jiinj. 
Is  compared  by  the  people  Co  a 
slave  who  cats  and  does  not 
work.  Is  little  more  than  skin 
and  stone  and  is  generally  given 
to  cattle.  "Eat  one  seer  of 
skAnsh  and  there  will  be  one 
and  a  half  seere  of  stoiies*'  is 
the  savins'. 

Colour  dark  when  ripe.  Size  like 
jptmtati  (see  No.  5s  smpm). 

Yellow  colour.  Size  that  of  p^sA- 
nd  (see  No  76  supra).  It  is 
peculiar  to  Bul&la,  though  fbund 
m  Kech  and  Pan^r  also  In  very 
small  numbe"' 

PECULIAR  TO  FANJGUR. 
Length     i",    circumference  2^.* 

Colour  yellow,  size  like  bi'-i^nni 

jangi  (see  No.  2  supra).  The  sap 
is  extracted  from  it  and  put  into 
humbs  for  preserving  mutdti 
(see  No.  7  supra)  d<-%tes.  Also 
eaten  fresh  in  large  quantities 
and  preserved  as  dAn»gi  and 
largely  consumed  in  Las  Bda 
and  Jhalawan.  
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Nam  «f  Date. 


Eattmated  avw>i  value  of 
»Bc  ^'icld  of  ripei  average 
fruit  per  tree.  |  yield  per 


107 


Sohr  Kuroch 
Zard 


Mds.  Srs. 


It 


108 


109 


Lango 


HiMhkidi 


I 


so 


ao 


Rs.  a. 


Th«se  are  kunteh  trees  as  their 
name  signifies.  Red,  black  and 
yellow  in  colour.  Thoush 
MfwAt  they  are  famous  for  the 
quality  of  their  fruit.  Sohr 
kuroch,  length  i^"  and  circum- 
ference 2  j".  Zand  kuroch,  leiietll 
li'  and  circumfereoce  af".  The 
riso  and  shape  fo  Hdk  kur»ck 
resemble  that  of  card  kuroch. 
All  these  kuroch  are  largely 
preserved  either  by  themselves 
or  mixed  with  kahrubd  (see  No. 
103  supra)  and  are  largely  passed 
off  on  the  people  of  Lus  BtJla  as 
kahrubd  and  sold  at  kahrubd 
relet. 


Size  like  that  of  zard  kuroch  (see 
No.  106  supra)  and  no  better  in 
quality.  Is  preserved  and  mixed 
with  kuroch  and  also  with 
iakrubd  (see  No.  103  si^m). 
Is  somewhat  scarce. 


This  is  peculiar  to  Disiak  and  is 
brought  to  Panjgiir  to  be  pre- 
served. 


M'(gif,—'Tim  most  numerous  trees  in  Panjgijr  in  order  of  importance  are  :— 


1. 

Kahrubd. 

3. 

Muz;iti. 

3. 

Sabzo. 

Dand.lri. 

Rabat. 

t 

Kniiit. 

7- 

Zard  Kuroch. 

8. 

Sohr  Kuroch. 

} 


Pedigree  trees. 


Kuroch. 


it 
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9f  im^UmtnU  of  husbandry  used  in  Makrdn. 


No. 


Name  in  Baluchi. 


OMcriptioB. 


15 
16 

18 


Afin  ••• 

Arra  (Panjgdr) 
Bard  ...  , 

K 

Dosbdha 
Gw(U*g 

Hanshon  (Daalit) 

Hosham 

Humb  M* 

Jus:h  

Hack 

KaU(Kotwa) 
Kalamgor  (K^)  ... 

Kam6f  „. 
Kapdt  ••• 
Kapdtag 
Kasug 

(Kolura) 

Koddl   

Kords  (Panjgiir)  .. 


Plank  harrow  with  an  iron  adjpe> 

kin.  No.  19  below. 

A  sickle.    See  dds.  No.  5  below. 
Triangular  iron  spade. 

Wooden  wedge  at  the  end   of  the 

plough  shaft. 

A  sickle.    See  arm,  No.  2  suf\ra. 

A  two-pronged  wooden  fork  used  for 
winnowing,  etc.  See  itmga.  No.  39 
below. 

Goat  hair  sack  for  carrying  fodder  and 
grain. 

Wooden  spade  used  for  winnowing. 

See  kasdg.  No.  18  below. 

The  two  vertical  bars  passing  through 
the  yoka. 

Earthen  pot  used  for  preserving  dates. 

A  yoke. 

Dwarf  paim  sack  used  for  collection 
and  carriage  of  manure. 

Wooden  measure  for  grain. 

Implement  with  iron  prongs  for  mak- 
ing small  embankments*  See  korAst 
No.  21  liatow. 

Plough  shoe. 

Dwarf  palm  basket  for  gathering  dates. 

sowing  drill. 

A  wooden  spade  for  winnowing.  See 
kamhM,  No.  8  supra. 

A  plank  harrow  with  tron  edge.  ScO 
ann.  No.  i  supra. 

A  mattoclc. 

Iron  pronged  implement  for  making 
embankments.   See  iMUm/gort  No.  14 

supnL, 
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,  -  — 

No. 

Naaw  la  BmImU. 

Zlk 

with  cover  for  ripe  dates. 

»3 

LmgAr   

Plough. 

S4 

mars.  No.  26  below. 

3^ 

26 

Mars 

r\    wOOGCn    lOi^    USCCl  aS   cios  CruMMT* 

See  mdlag.  No.  34  supra. 

M6tin  (K6ch) 

Iron  bar  with  broad  point. 

• 

MillNinc  (PluijgiSr)*. 

Ditto. 

Muttit  ^„ 

P 1     or  h     h  A  tuf  1a      *7jifr    aMMf     Ma.    « r 

supra. 

30 

Pdt  (Kich)  

Large  dwarf  palm  sack  for  storing 
grain. 

3' 

Pdt  ■«■ 

Small  dwarf  palm  bag  for  Storing 

kati  dates. 

32 

Panchdn  (Dasht)  ... 

Five.pronged  wooden  nnnnowing  fork. 

33 

Pftiidi*«htfha 

Ditto. 

34 

Ptelnin  (Panjgtir) .. 

Climbing  belt  for  gathsrlng  dates.  See 

tnr,  N'(i.  43  below. 

35 

Rambi         ...  ... 

A  weeding  spud. 

36 

Sanga  (Dasht  and 

Two-Dronged  wooden  fork.  See 

sh&na^  No.  6  supra. 

Kuldnch)  ... 

37 

Sabt  or  Sapt 

Dwarf  palm  basket  used  for  cleaning 

MrUts  and  other  agricultural  pur- 

pOMS. 


38 

Shat... 

Ox  goad. 

39 

Sh^r...       »«•  ... 

Rope  fastening  the  plough  shaft  to  the 
yoke. 

40 

Shitting   

Plough  shaft. 

4« 

Suad   

Dwarf  palm  bag  used   for  ancioting 
date  bunches  on  the  tree. 

4a 

TaflRsr       m  .  ••• 

Hatchet. 

43 

Tor  ... 

Qimbing  belt  for  g  iih L ring  data*.  Sae 

pttrbun^  No.  34  above. 

Non.— Names  of  impieBents  which  era  not  comnion  to  all  parte 

of  Makrdn  Are  supplemented  with  W-c  n?imtt  of  the  tooaKty,  Itt 
brackets,  in  which  tbey  are  particularly  used. 


^  kjui^  .o  Google 


APPENDIX  VII. 
Tn«9t  Audits  MdgmmM  foimd  in  MtMn. 


TREES. 

Chish  (Acacia). 

Qus  (Tamarisk)  Tamarix  gal- 

Kahiir  {Prosopis  spiei/^m). 
S)Ynxiih\Melia  asadirachta). 
Karag  {Ficus  bengnlensis). 
Patk  (Poplar)  P^pulus  eupkr»- 

Kal^r  {Caf't'ari\  aphylhi). 

Dale  tree  i^F'tcemx  dactylifera). 

jak  {Dalbt  r^ia  sissoo). 

Hat  (Olive)  (O/m  cus^idaia). 

Gwan  {_Pistacia  cabultca). 

Kasur(  mutica). 

Bid  (Willow)  (Saiix  acmophylla). 


BUSHti. 

Cbigird. 
Zfrruk. 

Pfr  or  Kabbar  {JSahmdaru  ok* 

aides). 

Gwanik  (  VUex  trifoliata). 
Kark  {Calotropix  ungntUea'). 
Kunar  {Zizyphus  jujuba). 

Eshark. 
Gicbtir. 


GRASSES. 

Gandil  or  Granadliil 

Gomaz  {AUhm 
ium). 

Shimsh. 
Sibr 

IndarkiUi  (TivnUiiema  pemiatt- 
dm). 

K;\sh  {^Saccharum  spamUumm\ 

DH  {^Andrvpogon). 

Drug  or  Drab  {Ktagnt&s  ejmo- 

survides). 
Barshonk. 
Putronk. 
Piilir. 

Sundum  {EpUasia  ammu^dla), 
>f  a  V,  h    ( Rum«*  vttkt^im)* 

Makiinkiir. 
Nadag. 

KdnJAr  or  Baun. 
GorkAb  {isdtmwmm  angustipt^ 
Hum)* 


PLANTS. 

Hanshag. 

Rigit  {^ttada  monotea), 
Kalniura^. 

Sorichk. 
Doliko. 

M<5sk. 

Pfsh  (Dwarf  palm)  (NauKorko^ 

RiUkiemut), 
Shurdo. 
Kdl. 
Landin. 
Traht. 
Kohalo. 
L;lnto. 
Kunchito. 
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PRINCIPAL  ROUTES. 


k£ch  valley  route. 


Nol  I*— BitA  TO  Mandu 


No. 

Stmg*, 

Total 

I 

Kuml>4-SMrfo . 

Road  crosses  tiM  Jau  Lak  (1,300 
feet)  by  a  tteep  and  narrow 

track. 

2 

Mir  River 

lO 

Camp  on  west  bank. 

3 

Arra  River,  Bui- 
bdsi  valley  ... 

IJ  1 

38* 

Road  crosses  Situro  deBle  (1,250 
feetX 

A  pass  is  crossed  into  the  Jau 
valley.  Pfoni  this  point,  an 
alternative  and  shorter  route 
goes  to  Tank  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Kotwa  valley  via 
Gush  ina^,  for  stages  on  which 
see  general  description. 

4 

Kurragi,  jau  ... 

JO 

t 
1 

i 

S 

Nondaro 

«9 

77* 

Cross  the  Set  pass  into  the  Non- 
daro vallajr.  From  Nondaro  a 
track  runs  northward  to  Pddr, 
Ndl  and  also  to  J6bri. 

6 

AwArtb)  ••• 

I3# 

J 

r 

1 

9" 

Ov«r  the  Barida  pass  theascant 
of  which  is  difficult  but  the  da- 
scent  easy.  From  this  point 
travellers  can  keep  either  to  the 
north  or  south  of  the  Kolwa 
valley.  The  route  on  the  south 
was  followed  by  the  Political 
Aeent,  Kal  it,  and  :i  mixed  force 
ofcavalry,  artillery  and  infantry 
In  iQoi  via  Mand-ai'Patfrag 
(«.  aoX  not     from  Gushrtnag, 

34^ 


makrAn, 


Mo, 

IlHbUHM. 

KniMtKi. 

Total. 

1 

1 

j  Jalambi  near  Chambur  {c.  19), 
Parrag  (c.  12),  Balor  {c.  15), 
Gumbud  {c.  13),  and  Tank  (<:. 
!    11),  where  the  track  joins  the 
j  present  route.    In  the  case  of 
an  erdinary  caravan  the  present 
route  couJd,  however,  he  short- 
ened by  goinf^  from  Guinbud 
to  Osh;ip  and  thence  to  Sohrdb- 
i-B^nt  and  Siiniip  so  avoiding 
the  d^our  to  Ttnk  and  saving 
one  day.     Routes  lead  from 
Awdrdn   (a)  to  Panjgur  and 
Khdn-in  via  the  Dordski,  and  [b) 
to  Mashkai  via  Manguli  Kaliit. 

7 

Lower  MAUr  ... 

2a 

"3 

This  stage  can  be  shortened  by 
halting  at  Bazddd  (c.  15  miles). 

8 

Hor  K«iit  ». 

»3S 

Side  route   over  Mddag  Pass  to 
join  Turbat-Panjgdr  fouta  via 
Bilgattar. 

9 

RodkAn 

23 

158 

This  stapfe  can  be  shortened  by 
halting  at  Mddag-^-Kaldt. 

lO 

Tank   

18 

176 

The  stage  can  be  shortened  bv 
halting  at  J^rrak-^ap.  Tank 

is  not  shown  un  the  maps  but  is 
the  point  where  the  Kfl  Kaur 
debouches  into  (he  K&h  valley. 

II 

Rahg{wdrin  ... 

'3 

189 

An  important  halting  stage  on  the 
Pasni-Panjp^ur  route  via  Pfddrk, 
Tai-^-sar  and   Bdlgattar,  and 
on   the    Turbat>Ranjgilr  route 
via  BAtgattar. 

12 

II 

300 

An  alternative   halting  place  is 
Tijdbdn  (c.  8^  miles).   An  alter- 
native route  from  Rodktin  to 

this  place  is  via  Gumbud  and 

OshAp,  the  distances  being 
mudi  thefame. 
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1 

Stage 

Approximate 

Totol. 

«3 

16 

ai6 

Track  to  Bit  in  BiiUd«  via  th« 
Gish  Kaur. 

»4 

Turbat ... 

S3 

For  side  routM  nee  Pasni-Panjgtir 
route  (No.  5,  stage  5)  and  Datht 
Valley  route  (No.  8). 

»S 
16 

NAsirdbild 
Ch4b 

• 

as 

263 
a77 

An  intermedtate  camping  place  if 
luuaitiiCy  10  niiias* 

«7 

Tkimp  ». 

9 

a86 

18 

Dokop  ... 

•■■ 

10 

296 

Track  very  atony  and  narrow  in 
1  places. 

>9 

GayAb 

«• 

12 

Head  quarters  of  the  Makrdn 
1  Rinds. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

The  most  difficvilt  p;irt  of  this  route,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  for  ccnturiei>  by  pilgfrims  and  merchants  travelUngf 
between  India  and  the  countries  west  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  the  eastern  part,  between  B^la  and  Awdrin, 
where  several  difficult  passes  have  to  be  crossed.  After 
heavy  rain,  the  track  over  the  Jau  Lak  is  passable  by 
laden  animals  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  West  of 
Awdr^n,  tlie  Kolwa  and  Kdch  valleys  are  followed  and  the 
^oing^  is  easy.  Fuel,  water  and  camel  grazmg  are  every- 
where procurable,  but  supplies  are  not  easily  obtainable 
until  Turbat  is  reached.  A  shop  at  which  native  supplies 
are  obtainable  in  small  quantities,  is  to  be  found  at  Kurragi. 
Some  of  the  stages  are  long  but  there  are  many  intermediate 
halting-  places.  Waiter  is  obtainable  from  streams,  pools  in 
rivers,  and  kdreepK,  except  at  Lower  MdULr  and  Rodk^n 
where  il  is  got  from  weils. 

To  avoid  the  Ion;  detour  to  the  north  1^  Aw^rin,  a 
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MAKHAN, 


shorter  route  can  be  taken  from  Kumgi  in  Jaui  proceeding 
via  Ziarat  or  Masjid  («.  1 miles).  Pan  river  (e.  14),  Garmip 

(c.  7^),  Gushinag  (c.  12),  Chambur  [c.  15],  Balor  (c.  13), 
Gumbud  (c.  13),  Osh^p  [c.  18),  and  Sohril>-i*B^at  (c.  15)1 
where  it  rejoins  the  present  route. 


No.  9.<»KALAT-»PANJGtht  ROUTB. 

From  Zayak  via  the  Rdghai  Valley  to  Isai. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  irom  Kaliit  to  Zayak  will  be  lound  in  the 
GesiMwr  0/  jhaUmdnt,  The  stages 


Rod^njo ... 

Gandag^^ 
Stirab  ... 
Gidar 


MUes. 
16 

...c.  12 


Wajo 
Zayak 


ToUl 


Miles. 

...A  IS 

89 


iMMa 

No. 

RntAaai. 

....  1 

I 

Zayak  to  DhiilM 

16 

16 

Over  tlie  easy  Karobran  pass. 

2 

Shtng^ri  »•  ... 

»7 

33 

3 

Stngin-Kaldt  ... 

8 

4« 

From  Singen-KaUit  a  footpath 
goes  to  }cbri  via  the  Ndli  pass, 
and  a  carav:ln  rente  to  Nal  via 
the  Purki  pass. 

4 

Sardp  m 

16 

57 

5 

Sdka  KaUt  ... 

ss 

79 

For  remainder  of  route  ?ep  stages 
4  to  8  Kachhi-Makr^n  route 
(No.  4)G«ariak  to  Isdi,  Paajgdr. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  total  distance  from  KaUt  is  16&  miles.  This  road 
runs  through  the  Rdghai  valley  and  is  easy  throughout, 
water,  wood,  camel  grasli^  and  grass  being  plentiful.  No 
supplies  are  available  anywhere,  but  a  small  quantity  coukl 
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be  arranged  for  at  Dhult^ri  from  Shir^za.  All  the  stages  to 
Sarip  are  in  country  which  is  under  the  Klidrfln  Chief.  For 
aa  alternative  route  via  the  Rakhshto  valley  see  Route  No.  3. 
Thu  route  is  preferable  to  No.  3,  owin^  to  the  better  water 
supply  and  less  exposed  character  of  the  country  in  winter. 


Now   3.^KALAT.pAHr06R  ROUTB. 

Alternative  route  from  Zayak  via  the  RakbshAn  valley. 
The  route  to  Zayak is  detailed  in  the  (kuttiieri^ JhaUntdn  ; 

the  stages  are 

Miles.  Miles. 
Rod^njo  M«  «;  16  Wajo  ...  la 
Gandag^n  16  Zayak  16 


Sdrih 

Total  ...  89 

Total. 

f 

t 

1 

Zayak  to  Shir^za 

ao 

SO 

■ 

The  track  First  leads  to  Patk  over 
the  easy  KambrAn  pass  and 
thence  branches  to  Shirdza,  4 
miles,  or  the  stage  can  be 
shortMied  by  halting  at  Patk. 
The  alternative  route  via  Rd- 
ghai  (supra)  takes  over  at 
Dhul^ri.  There  is  a  track  from 
SbkUA  to  J^bri  via  the  DhiilM 
river  and  another  to  KhMnvla 
Zard  pass. 

a 

Nok  ChAh 

34 

3 

Gwaragi 

II 

45 

From  here  a  track  leads  to 
Wdsbuk  via  the  PAlids  pass. 

4 

NiK^UKakU 

SI 

66 

Levy  post  and  small  garrison  of 
KUrfo  tevisfl. 

S 

Miyyal  Chab 

10 

7« 

The  more  direct  route  to  Nigind&p 
is  via  Ahmad  Khin-A-Band 
(KiScha  Damb)  if  water  is  avail- 
able there* 

346 


MAKRAiW 


StAf*. 

A  pproximate 
DtstanoM, 

TntiiL 

6 

7 
8 

9 

Nigiiuldp 
KfnagiCliAh 
ShAh  Sowar  » 

Is^  (Panjgdr) ... 

i8 
la 

99 

««7 

129 

»45 

DESCRIPTION. 


This  is  an  alternative  route  to  that  via  the  Rdghai  valley. 
It  is  a  few  miles  shorter  and,  so  far  as  the  going-  is  concerned, 
is  easier  than  that  via  RAghai.  The  water  supply,  however, 
though  sulhcient,  is  from  deep  wells  and,  thereiore,  not  so 
good  or  abundant  as  on  the  Rdghat  route  nor  b  fuel  so 
plentiful.  A  little  grass  and  camel  grazing  are  obtainable* 
The  valley,  being  less  wooded  and  more  exposed,  is  much 
colder  in  winter  than  the  route  via  R^ghai.  The  stages  up 
to  thfc  vicinity  oi  Shdh  Sowar  Chdh  lie  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Khir^n  Chief  but  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
Khdn's  jurisdiction  and  Khdrdn  has  not  been  defined.  Sup- 
plies are  only  procurable  at  Isii  and  PanjgOr. 

No.  4. — Kachhi-MakrAn  Roitte  via  Mashkai. 

Givarjak  tn  I^di,  Panfi^rir. 

The  stages  from  Kotra  to  Gwarjak  are  detailed  in  t\it  J hatawdn 

Ga»eiteer, 


Approsimale  Distance 

Slag*;. 

Inter* 
mediMe. 

Totat. 

RaiMKiii. 

a 

Gwarjak  to  Tank 
East 

Pasht  Koh 

«3 
10 

«3 

Halting  place  below  hill,  elevation 
2,91^  feet  on  map,  and  west  of 
Katk  Gwarm,  a  pool  much  fre- 
quented for  Behing. 

Track  very  stonv,  in  bed  of  streaoij 
.    trying  tor  baggage  animals. 
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Interme- 

1  Total. 

3 

Kahn  or  Saka 

t8 

41 

Junction  with  Ka]dt-PanjgUrrottta 
via  Rdghat,  see  Route  No.  a. 

4 

Swp  >•• 

13 

53 

In  the  bed  of  the  Lori  Kaur. 

5 

Sargwax...  m* 

'4 

• 

Darhan.ir,  to  about  5  miles  west  of 
this  place,  is  a  halting  place  on 
the  B^A-PanjgUr  routei  No.  9. 

Eastern  side  of 
Garr  Fast. 

11 

Water,  wood  and  grass  are  scanty 
here.  1 1  is  better  to  go  over  the 
pass,  2  miles  further  on,  where 

V*  ttlCl   la  UDiitlliaOiwe 

7 

Zayak   

«4 

9> 

Over  the  Garr  pass.  Steep  and 
narrow  but  not  difficult. 

8 

1 
1 

ft 

IslU,  Panjgtir  ... 

i8 

no 

Stage  can  be  shortened  by  baiting 
at  Pfr  Umar,  8  miles. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  well  known  caravan  route  leading  vrest  from  the 
Mashlcai  valley  to  the  Rakhshdn  valley  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  route  from  Kachhi  which  is  ordinarily  followed  by 
parties  g'oinfr  o\  er!an(!  to  Mrikrdn  in  winter  owing  to  the 
g^reat  cold  ol  the  KaUt-Fanj>^ur  roi;te.  It  makes  a  some- 
what \on^  detour  to  the  north  via  Sfika  Kaldt.  but  thiji  is 
unavoidable  owing  to  the  water  supply  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  throughout  the  route.  A  small  party  carry- 
ing everything  except  water  could  avmd  this  detour  by  going 
from  Pasbt  Kob  direct  to  SaiAp  where  water  is  obtainable 
from  the  river  bed,  leavii^  Sdika  KaUt  about  5  miles  to  the 
north. 
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makrAn. 


In  seasons  of  good  rainfall,  and  if  water  is  procurable  at 
I.  Bishbani  Cbah,  lo  mllM  b^oid  Sarap,  aa  miles.  Darhandr 
a.  Oarhanir   .„  n  miles*    ^j^^  alter- 

3-  Mita  Sing-   12  mileit.  , 

4.  Isii,  Panjgiir    ^.      ...  19  niiJes.    "  ■  *  *  ^  • 

route,  shown  in  the  margin  could  be  taken  from  Sika  Kalit. 
Water  is  good  and  abundant  from  wells  at  the  first  stage ; 
limited  and  dependent  on  rainfall  at  the  second,  and  plentiful 

at  the  third.  No  !;uppltes  are  procurable  on  eidier  routebut 
forage  and  wood  are  abundant. 


No.  5.  -  Pasni-PanjcC'r  Route. 
Pasni  to  Panjj^ur  via  Turbat, 


No. 


Stage 


Ia«cf>- 


Pasni  to  Kabbari 


2  Gulamaai  B<int.. 


Sordp  .«. 
Basel  Kdn 


Turbat 


«7 
t6 


Total. 


16 


JadgiU  .. 


11  I 


>5 


57 


73 


84 


lAt  CAzdAr  9  miles,  a  track  branch- 

I    es  to  Kalmat. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Gib-uki  Kaur 
with  the  Sh:ldl  Kaur  a  road 

branches  off  up  the  bed  of  the 
former  to  Piinjgiir  via  Bdlgat* 
tar. 


Pfd.irk,  where  supplies  are  obtain- 
able, is  4  miles  east  of  the  halting 

glace.  A  track  goes  from  BaSM 
[.in  via  Jamak  and  Gwarkop 
and  Tal-^-sar  to  Panjgur 
through  Ddlgattar. 

Three  miles  nortii  of  Basol  Kdn, 

the  mouth  of  the  Gokprosh 
deRle  is  entered.    Turbat  is  the 

i 'unction  of  the  KMi  valley  and 
*asni-Panjgdr  routes.    It  is 
also  connected  with  Gwddarby 

a  track  cross  in  i>  tlic  TalAr  pass, 
and  with  Jfwnri  by  the  Dasht 
valley  route.  No.  8.  An  alterna- 
tive route  onward  to  Panjgiir 
goes  from  Turbat  via  Rahgiw^- 
riki,  BAIgattar  and  ShAbbtas. 
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Intcrme- 


Dirtifloii| 


24 

108 

12 

IJO 

II 

131 

9 

140 

«S 

15 

21 

176 

16 

19a 

8 

9 
10 


II 

13 


Cbib 


Sb^p  ... 

Mfr^Takht 

Turk-^AmbAr 


iKfiib 


I 

•"I 


Nari;in-c-  K  a  n  d 
(Kohbun) 

(Panjgur)  ... 


iThe  path  crosses  the  Garruk 
I   Prom  Cbib  tbere  is  (a)  a  track 

to  Sdmi  via  the  Gish  Kaur;  (3) 
a  track  to  Mand  via  Wakdi  and 
Aspikahn  ;  {c)  a  track  to  Sidh 
-   G'si  via  Gwdnzagdn  ;  and  {d) 
•   a   track    to    Geshugan,  in 
Persian  territory  via  Ushtai^ 
I  kand. 


The  name  Hapt-Kandag  which  is 

Siven  to  this  part  of  the  route  is 
erived  from  the  seven  small 

pi-^sr^  between  Mfr-^Takbt 
and  1  urk-^-Ambilr. 


Routes  from  Khdran  on  the 
'   north,  from  KaMt  on  the  east 

and  from  Bcla  on  the  south- 
east converge  on  Isai,  i'anjgur. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  only  bridle-path  in  Makrdn,  and  the  best  and  shortest 
route  to  Panjgtlir.  In  1904  and  1905  Rs.  5,000  were  spent  in 
improvingr  the  track  and  rendering  it  easy  and  fit  for  camel 
transport.  Some  of  the  stages  are  long,  but  sites  for  inter* 
mediate  camps  can  easily  be  selected  if  required.  Water, 
wood,  and  camel  iirrazing"  are  obtainable  at  all  the  haltinj^ 
places  in  suHicicnt  quantities  for  ordinary  parties.  Supplies 
are  only  procurable  at  Pasnt,  Turbat  and  Isii  in  Panjgiir, 
tbougrli  sufficient  for  mall  parties  could  be  arranged  for 
locally  beforehand  at  Ptddrk  and  at  the  various  halting 
places  in  the  K^ch  and  BuUda  valleys.  The  alternative 
route  from  Tsirbat  to  Panjgur  via  Bdlgattar  is  given  as  route 
No.  6.  A  track  connecting  the  road  from  Pasni  with  it  runs 
from  Pid^rk  to  Rahgiwdrin  via  Jamak»  Gwarkop  and 
Tal.^sar. 


makrAn, 

Na  6.— Turbat>Pa»uo(jir  Route  via  Baixsattar. 


Total. 


Turbat  to  Shah' 


Irrak 


3  RahgfwArAn 


»7 


i6 


i6 


MaiAri  w«ll,  Bil- 
gatlar-M  ••• 


Piigul  Kaho 


Laihlnriii  Kaur 


13 


7  Jauri  Kaur 


8 


It 


Dasht-^'SflAh 
bdnz  ... 

Isdi,  Paiijg«ir  . 


II 

9 
i8 


17 


33 


49 


6i 


7« 


86 


97 

to6 
xa4 


Kacle-fi-4lMUr  (7  mitet)  eoiiU  be 
inada  an  ifitertnadtata  staga. 

Sdmi  villagre  is  patfed  at  5  miles 
whence  a  route  runs  via  the 
Gish  Kaur  to  Bul^da. 

From  this  point  ttie  K^h  valley 
route,  which  has  been  followed 
hitherto,  Is  left.  The  route  is 
here  joined  by  the  track  from 
Pasni  via  Pfddrk  and  Tal-^-sar. 
Alternative  stages  from  Turbat 
to  Rah};(witr4n  are  Sdmi  (12 
mites),  TijAbiin  frq  miles),  SUAd 
Rahgiwiirdn  (8  miies). 

The  Kdtag-^-iCandag  is  crossed 
between  Rahg(wiirsin  and  BAI- 
p^attar.  The  Rapiri  well  tt  On 
the  west  of  the  valley. 

Across  the  B:il^(attar  hap  which 
would  be  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  Good  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

Lashkardn  Kaur,  or  the  stream  of 
the  armies,  as  the  name 
signifies,  was  the  scene  of  a 
defeat  inflicted  bv  Moh<m  Khdn, 
the  famous  MakrAn  Nanshfr- 
Wiini.  on  a  party  of  the  Chdgai 
Briihuis.  Numerous  memorial 
heapt  marie  the  site  of  the 
engagementt 

TIic  Gordn-^Randag  has  to  be 
crossed. 


Across  the  Kashdai  pass. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

This  route  avoids  the  Garruk  pass  and  the  Hapt  Kandag-, 
but  is  hkeiy  to  be  less  used  now  that  a  bridle-path  has  been 
coDstraeted  front  Turbat  to  Panjgikr  over  these  passes.  It 
forms  the  northern  part  of  the  direct  route  from  Pasnt  to 
Fknj^r  via  PfdArk.  It  is  fit  for  laden  camels  and  other 
pack  transport.  Water,  fuel,  grass  and  camet  grazing  at 
all  stages.  Supplies  can  he  collected  with  due  notice  at 
Sbahrak,  Irrok  and  Dasht-^-Shdbbdnz. 


No.  7.— GwAdar-Turbat  Roins. 


Owdimr  to  Tufbai  via  tk*  ThUr  past. 


No. 

.  ■  J  ■ 

ToteL 

t 

Shanikkdni  Darr 
in  Gw^ar-i- 
Nigwar. 

10 

10 

Fr oni  G\v;idar  a  track  leads  to 
the  Dasht  river  route  at  Gabd 
c.  39  miles,  the  intermediate 
halting  plncc?  being  Ank:1rau  c. 
16  miles,  and  IMshal  c.  ii  miles. 
Routes  also  lead  from  Shanik- 
kdni  Darr  to  Pasni  along  the 
teleeraph  lin*  and  to  Nokbur 
via  Kappar  and  Tank-i^war. 

2 

Kappar ... 

■•• 

SO 

30 

3 

Taldr  Pau 

••• 

sa 

52 

Camping  ground  is  at  entrance  to 
paM. 

4 

Kasar  ••• 

•7 

69 

First  two  miles  through  Talilr 

pass  which  is  somewhat  difficult 
and  would  be  impassable  for 
camels  after  heavy  rain.  The 
Asmdngut  pass  is  entered  at  4 
miles.  After  crossing  the 
Asmdngful  a  track  diverges  to 
Tump  from  Bfri  via  Kunchti 
Khurd  and  Pittolc 

S 

K&ni 

••• 

13 

81 

6 

Turbat  ... 

»9 

100 

Over  the  Gokprosh  hills.  , 
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maksAn. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
Water,  generally  from  wells,  at  each  stage,  but,  like  fuel 

and  forage,  it  Is  not  plentiful 
though  it  is  generally  suflicient  for 
an  ordinary  party.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  stages  are  long, 
but  they  couid  be  shortened  by 
dividing  the  march  between  Shanikkdni  Darr  and  Kani  into 
five  stages  and  halting  at  the  places  noted  in  the  maigin. 
The  supply  of  water,  however,  is  uncertain  and  brackish 
both  at  Barambib  and  from  the  deep  well  at  Nal^nt.  No 
supplies  are  available  on  either  route.  Wood  and  camel 
forage  are  both  scarce* 


Miles. 

Bars  in  bib 

...  r.  14 

Nal^nt  ... 

«.  14 

Chibwdri^. 

Biri 

...  c  13 

...  e.  19 

No.  8.— Dasht  Vau^ey  Route. 
JHonri  to  Tkwhai, 


No. 

Sugc 

[•Iter- 
iQe«iiat«. 

Tout. 

RiMAIUCS. 

I 

i 

Jtwnri  toChdtdni 
Bai. 

«4 

>4 

Water-supply  limited  and  qualiQr 

indifferent. 

a 

Gabd     •••  ••• 

»S 

a9 

On  Indo-European  telegraph  line. 
Side  route  to  Gwadar  (c.  39 
ndics). 

3 

OameU  

II 

4 

Mtttfog ...  ... 

10 

SO 

5 

Zarr^nbug  ... 

12 

63 

6 

Tolagi  Mehtag... 

17 

79 

Bishuli,  a  larger  village,  in  about 
2^  miles  to  the  north,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  This 
long  stage  could  be  shortened 
by  halting  at  LangMti. 

7 

Kobak 

II 

9> 

S 
9 

AmmaiiUiI 
KAiii     *••  ... 

14 

7 

104 
III 

There  is  an  alternative  route  to 
Turbat  via  Kunidir,  42  miles. 

10 

I'urbat  ...  ... 

»9 

»30 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

A  welt  known  caravan  route  running  alongside  the  Dasht 
river.  The  track  is  level  and  easy  for  pack  transport,  the 
only  difficulties  being-  caused  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
which  has-  t  n  be  crossed  frequently.  Supplies  can  be  arrang^- 
ed  for  without  difficulty  as  there  is  ample  cultivation  along 
the  river.  Caravan  routes  from  Gwddar  to  Bjiho  Kal.-^t  cross 
the  route  at  Gabd  and  Sunt  Sar.  Mand  can  be  reaciied 
by  a  track  known  as  Sargwip,  starting  from  Sunt  Sar  and 
traversing  the  western  portion  of  Nigwar.  Water  is  good 
and  abundant  at  all  places  near  the  Dasht  river  and  forage 
and  fuel  are  plentiful.  Between  Jiwnri  and  Gabd,  however, 
neither  forage  nor  fuel  is  obtainable  and  the  water  at 
Chitdni  Bal  is  scanty  and  brackish.  The  nearest  peren- 
nial water  to  Ammaldni  is  4  mites  away  in  the  Dasht 
river  and  the  supply  at  K^ni  is  scarce. 


No.  9.— Panjocr-B^  Roim  via  thb  DoaAsKi. 
For  Oagts  from  B^h  to  AwdrAn,  see  IC^k  VaUty  Houttt  No.  t. 


No. 

Stair*.         1  , 

mediate. 

Total. 

KnumM. 

X 

Awdrin  to  Pasa-  18 
hcl  Kaur. 

J 

Sidh^n  DiU  i8i 

18 

1 

The  Dordski  stream   is  entered 
about  half  way  to  Sidii^n  Dat. 

a 

3 

Kurchara  15 

4 

Darhandr       .■•<  17 

68i 

5 

1 

MItaStng  13 

■ 

Sol 

6 

Isdi,  I'anjgur  ...  19 

1 

99i 
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MAKRAN. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

This  route  was  followed  by   Mr.   Crawford,  Political 

Agfent,  Southern  Baluchi.stdn,  5n 
1889.  He  describes  it  as  fit  for 
camels  throughout  but  difficult  in 
places.  Water  and  coarse  grass 
are  to  be  had  at  all  stages,  and 
fuel  is  generally  procurable  from 
the  hill-sides.  No  supplies  are 
obtainable  at  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate halting"  stag-es.  Country 
caravans  using  this  route  generally  adopt  the  shorter 
stages  shown  in  tiie  margin. 


MilM. 

Pstk 

7 

LIndkl  Kah^r 

10 

Buz  Pish  ... 

10 

Thatagiri 

10 

Jud  or  Kund 

c 

10 

PurkJ 

•  • «  C 

10 

Darhandr 

...  c 

10 

Zayak  ... 

c 

10 

PIr  OoDar 

...  t 

10 

Isdi 

...  c 

la 
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List  0/  recipients  0/  allowances  in  Afakrdnt  1903, 


No. 


Name. 


Amount 


Rbmakks. 


Mfr  Mc«hr:ib 
Gichki. 


kh.in, 


M(r  Rustom  Khun. 
Glchkl. 


KIiHn  n,iIi;iJur  Mi'r 
Muhammad  Hasan 
KhAo,  Sdmi. 


Rs. 

200 


90 


4i« 


Half  brother  of  the  Sard.4r  of 
Kc'ch.  R'l.  100  are  personal 
allowance  and  Rs.  too  for  the 
maintenance  of  five  levy  sowars. 

Also  draws  annually  Rs.  3,26p 
from  tht'  tclcgrapli  subsidy. 

Brother  of  Mir  Mchr^b  Khin. 
Rs.  50  p.  m.  personal  allowance 
and  remainder  for  the  maintea- 

'  ance  of  two  levy  sowars. 

For  L;ood  services  rendered  in  the 

'    disturbances  of  1S98. 


I 
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No. 


4  Mfr  SMh  Nawis 
j  Khdn.  Naush^o 
:  Witni. 


5  |Mfr  SarfarAz  KhAn, 
I  Naush^rwAni. 


6  Mfr  Ashrai.  Rind. 


»  Mir  Hin  Muhammad, 
Dai^iirani  Rind,  of 
AspikAhn. 


8    Mfr  V'ar  Muhammad 
Bampushti  of  GC'sh' 


Malik  Mirsa  (ZAmu- 

nin). 


lO 


II 


12 


Mfr  Valli  (Zilmurdn). 


Maulvi  Ahmad,  Q&zi 
of  Kcch. 


Q;izi  Fazl  Ahmad  of 


13  0/izi     Abdulla  of 
Tump. 


Rs. 

90 

SO 
SO 

30 
20 

90 

10 

10 


10 


The  senior  headman  of  the  Nau« 

sherwdnis  of  Ktch  nuibat.  Per- 
sonal allowance  Rs.  50 ;  the 
rest  for  two  sowars. 

A  man  of  influence  among  the 
Naush^wAms. 


|Tlie  headman  of  the  Rinds,  and 
j    responsible  for  recovering  the 
dah-yak  from   the   Rinds  of 
i  Dasht. 


I 

} 


These  men  are  responsible  for 
preventing  the  escape  of 
tilieves  to  the  wild  CDimtri' 
round  Ziniuran. 


jAII  c.ises  lor  decision  by  sharial 
j    are  referred  to  him  ;  abo  receives 
Rs.  10  p.  m.  from  the  Gichlds. 

Also  receive!*    Rs.   5   from  the 
Cichkis. 
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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  its  remoteness,  Khdrdn,  like  Makrdn,  has  been 
little  visited,  .Hid,  at  ilie  time  of  inception  of  the  gazetteer 
operations,  our  knowledi^e  of  the  country  was  somewhat 
limited.  Munshi  Sher  Muhammad  of  the  Gazetteer  office 
was,  therefore,  deputed  to  Kharjin  in  1904  and  collected 
much  useful  information  regfarding-  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  receiving  all  possible  assistance  from  the  Chief, 
Sarddr  Sir  Nauroz  Khdn,  K.C.I.E.  This  is,  however,  the 
first  gazetteer  of  Khdrdn  which  has  been  compiled,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  a  fuller  knowiedi^-e  of  the  country  must 
hereafter  bring  to  light  many  deticidncies  in  this  work. 

This  gfazetteer  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hughes>BuHert 
I.C.S.,  and  Chapter  I,  the  section  on  Mines  and  Minerals 
in  Chapter  II.  and  the  miniature  {gazetteer  of  the  Hurmigai 
niddat  in  Chapter  IV  were  written  by  that  officer  ;  the  rest 
being  completed  by  me. 

The  draft  of  Chapter  I  was  examined  and  passed  by  Major 
H.  L.  Showers,  C.I.E.,  the  Political  Agent  in  Kal4t,  but 
owing  to  Major  Shower's  transfer  to  Jaipur,  no  further 
drafU  could  unfortunately  be  examined  b)  him. 


C.  F.  MiNCHiN,  Major, 
SuperinUndeni^  DiUrict  Gaaetteertt  BtUmhisidM, 


QifBTTA,  December  1906. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

is  a  quasi  independent  tribal  area  in  Central  physical 
and  South  Western  Baluchistan,  laying  between  a6°  52'  Asnem 
and  ag®  tjf  N.,  and      49'  and  €6<*  4'  E.  Situation. 

It  consists  of  a  wide  plain,  irregfularly  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  some  200  noiles  in  len^h  and  from  40  to  80  in  breadth, 
varying'  in  elevation  from  about  2,500  feet  on  the  north-east 
to  I, (XXI  U'f^t  on  the  south-west,  but  also  indudint,'-  part  of 
the  mountains  which  surround  it  on  the  east,  south  and 
north.    Its  total  area  is  14,210  square  miles. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  Rislcoh  range,  which  Beimdarim. 
divides  it  feom  the  ChigsA  Afsoncy  by  a  Hae  continued  from 
the  western  end  of  this  ranf^  towards  the  Him<iin4*Mishlc^!; 
on  the  east  by  the  Garr  hills,  which  separate  it  from  the 
Gifiar.  Sufab,  Rodcnjo  and  Dasht-i-Gordn  valleys  in  the 
Jhalawan  country;  on  the  south  by  the  Sidhdn  range, 
separating  it  from  the  Raichdiin  vallegr  and  Panjgiir  in 
Makrdn;  and  on  the  west  by  Persian  Makito,  fnwn  wiiich 
it  is  divided  tiy  the  iioundary  delimit^  by  the  Perso-Baluch 
Boundary  Commission  of  1896.  The  last  of  these  is  the 
only  boundary  which  has  been  defined.  It  was  carried  from 
Gwetter  Bay  on  the  const  to  a  point  on  the  Mashkel  river 
opposite  Kiihag  or  Ktihak,  t>o  far  back  as  1872,  the  demar- 
cation being  continued  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdtch  in  1896  up 
to  boundary  pillar  No.  11  near  Gordni,  due  west  of  the 
Himun-i-Mdshk4l.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this 
portion  of  the  lx)undary. 

Commencing:  from  the  MjLshkel  river  it  is  defined  bv  the 
bed  ot  that  river  from  pillar  No.  1  to  pillar  No.  _•.  i'jiiar 
No.  I  is  placed  on  a  conspicuous  hill  on  the  left  or  north 
bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  junction 
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Physical     of  the  Gazbastan  stream  with  tlie  Mishkfil,  and  almost  im- 
mediately  south  of  Kuhak  Fort. 

Pillar  No.  z  is  built  on  a  well  marked  hill  on  the  right 

or  south  bank  of  the  Mdshkel  river  about  6  miles  above  the 
junction  of  ihe  Mashkt'I  and  Rakhshdn  rivers.  From  pillar 
No.  2  the  boundary  runs  in  a  north-westerly  ditlection  to  a 
conspicuous  peak  on  the  subsidiary  rang-c  which  runs  from 
the  Tank-i-Grawag  to  the  Stahan.  The  peak  is  marked  by 
pillar  No.  3.  From  pillar  No.  5  it  follows  the  watershed  of 
this  subsidiary  range  to  its  junctkm  witli  that  of  the  Siihin 
Koh,  and  thence  it  ts  defined  westward  by  the  main  water- 
shed of  the  Siahdn  Rang:e  tn  a  point  about  4  miles  east 
of  the  pass  called  Bonsar  or  Sharindor,  on  the  main  road 
connecting^  Isfandak  with  jjilk.  At  this  point,  which  is 
marked  by  pillar  Xo.  4,  a  subsidiary  watershed  or  spur 
runs  northward,  along  which  tlie  boundaiy  extends,  leaving 
all  drainage  into  the  cultivated  tracts  of  Kalagan  on  the 
Persian  side.  The  boundaily  is  here  marked  by  a  conspicuous 
peak,  distinguished  by  a  natural  bluff  resemblinj^  a  tower  on 
its  summit.  From  this  peak,  5,  it  is  carried  to  pillar  Xo.  6, 
which  is  placed  on  the  main  road  leadintj  a  little  south  of 
cast  from  the  village  of  Kaladen  towards  the  Mashkel  river. 
PillaK  No.  6  is  4  miles  from  the  village  of  Kaladto.  'From 
pillar  No.  6  the  boundary  runs  direct  to  pillar  No.  7  on  the 
main  road  connecting  Jalk  with  Ladf^asht  and  Mdsbk^  at 
12  miles  from  Zidrat-i-Pir-Omar  at  JAlk. 

From  pillaf  No.  7  the  boundary  is  canned  in  a  northerly 
direction  by  a  straight  line  to  pillar  No.  8. 

Pillar  No.  8  is  placed  on  the  road  connecting  the  date 
groves  of  I.adg-asht  with  those  of  Muksokhta  or  Muksotag, 
and  it  is  erected  at  it  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  southern 
edjje  of  the  Muksotag  grove,  so  as  to  divide  the  southern 
group  of  date  groves,  including  Ladgasht  and  Kallag,  fiom 
the  northern  group,  which  includes  the  Muksotag,  Gordnl 
and  others. 

Ladgasht.  with  its  date  groves,  becomes  the  property  of 
Kitat;  and  Gorani,  with  its  date  groves,  has  been  allotted 
to  Persia,  on  the  understanding  that  the  frontier  governors 
of  the  Persian  Government  in  future  become  asponsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Damni  cultivators  of  these  groves- 
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From  pillar  Xo.  S  the  boundary  nuis  14  miloB  nearly  pavaicAi. 
north  to  pillar  No.  9  at  the  southHMstem  edge  of  the  Kind!  Asram. 
date  grove,  and  thence  in  the  same  direction  for  3^  miles  to 
the  north-eastern  cdpfc  of  the  same  grove  oH  Kindi,  where 
pillar  No.  10  is  erected. 

From  pillar  No.  10  the  boundary  runs  1 1  miles  a  little 
south  of  west,  so  as  to  clear  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kindi 
date  grow,  to  pillar  No.  1 1. 

Pillar  Nob  11  is  on  the  edge  of  tfie  right  blink  of  the 
Talab  watercourse,  and  about  i  mile  east  of  the  northern 

end  of  the  Gorani  date  irroves. 

The  northern  boundary-  \s  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
Khirin  and  the  Chdg;ai  District,  the  Khdrin  Chief  claiming 
up  to  the  northern  skiiX  of  the  glacis  of  the  hills  lying  be- 
tween Chigai  and  Khirin,  and  even  further  whiles  cm  llie 
other  hand,  the  nomad  tribes  of  Chd^ai  assert  that  they 
have  always  pastured  their  flocks  on  these  slopes;  pending-  a 
final  settlement  of  tlu-  boundary',  which  has  been  held  over 
from  1904,  owing  to  a  famine  then  ra|>fing  in  Khardn,  the 
Kharan  Chief  has  been  directed  not  to  interfere  with  the 
nomad  Chdgai  people  using  the  northern  slopes  for  graaog 
purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  Garr  hills,  the  Khirin  Chief 
is  understood  to  claim  to  the  crest  of  the  range,  as  he  him- 
self, and  sections  subject  to  his  administration,  own  pis- 
tachio j^roves  in  the  Hajamo  pass,  Liflir  atid  Bisunjai 
rivers,  within  the  range,  a  claim  disputed  by  the  rival  tribes 
of  Jhalawdn.  Necessity  has  lately  arisen  for  defining  both 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  and  arrangements  to 
this  end  are  now  in  progress. 

Though  now  spelt  and  pronounced  KhAnin,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  VLArAn  or  Qdrdn  ;  Origin  of 
Istakhri  mentions  the  Odran  or  B;irfcn  mountains  which  name, 
are  piy  ^ihly  identifiable  u  ith  tlie  Ras  Koh  and  the  KStah-i- 
Masdlik-o-Mamulik  mentions  the  KoB-i-Karan.  Price  in 
V<rfume  III,  part  I,  of  Kis  Mahomedan  Hisiory,  quoting 
from  the  Rousut-uS'Sufla^  describes  the  defeat  of  the  Nikou- 
drians  by  Mirdn  Shdh,  son  of  Timur  Lang,  In  the  plains  of 
Keren  (sic)  in  1383,  and  later  again,  .^bul  Fazal,  in  describ- 
ing the  mountains-  of  Baluchistdn,  speaks  of  a  range,  one 
extremity  of  which  adjoins  K(k:h,  and  the  other  the  Kalmati 
district,  and  that  range  they  call  "Kirih.'* 
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Ba]och  does  not  possess  the  Persian  letter  but 
oommutes  it  wlien  required  into  gh  or  ith.     Tlius  fdUn  is 

pronounced  %M\i  by  some  Baloch  and  Hth&li  by  others.  "Hie 
commutation  of  the  Urdu  a  into  «  is  also  d  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  tracts  there  is  a 
saying  which  refers  to  the  meaning  of  the  name :  K&ran  jd-c 
JCftKMirdn,  Dof^-md-ddrin,  chsmd  md  tstdrdn.  ''Khiiin, 
the  home  of  the  unhappy,  whose  hands  are  always  on  the 

trees  and  their  eyes  on  the  star's.'*  The  expression  "  hands 
on  the  trees"  refers  to  the  dependence  of  many  of  the  people 

on  wild  products  for  part  of  their  ilv  t-lihood. 

The  Khiirdn  plain  forms  a  basin  into  which  the  water  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  running  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains drains.  They  find  no  outlet  to  the  seat  but  lose  tfaem> 
selves  in  the  sands,  the  surplus  water  of  heavy  floods  escap- 
ing either  to  lai^  depressions  called  ftdmdfu,  or  smaller 
basins  among  the  sand  hills  known  as  fidiearx.  Gravel 
slopes  lead  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  surround  the 
plain,  the  interior  consisting  cither  of  arid  waste  covered 
by  a  sea  of  rolling  sand,  interspersed  wiih  pebbly  plains, 
ii&h  mosh^  and  verdureless  tracts  of  hard    clay  soil, 
paXt  or  of  large  alluvial  areas  Ixifdering  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers. 

Of  the  various  areas,  by  far  the  largest,  are  the  desert 
tracts  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  country- 
from  Hainun-i-MAshkel  on  the  w  est:  to  the  Garr  hills  on  the 
east,  but  are  bisected  in  the  centre  by  the  line  of  the  Baddo 
river  and  the  chain  of  ndwar«  at  its  extremity.  The  general 
name  of  the  tract  is  "  Rij^istdn,  or  Ut,'*  the  deepest  sand 
lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  Hur- 
mdgai  and  Wdshuk  rendering  this  part  of  the  country  almost 
impassable  ;  sinking  sands  are  known  as  hud.  Some  of 
these  blocks  of  desert  sand  have  distingfuishing  names,  the 
best  known  being  Reg-i-VVakab,  Bud-i-Shalmir,  R^k-i*Budu, 
R^k-i-Burlda,  Hdla-hiU,  and  Wdshuki-R«k. 

Pottingef,  who  appears  to  have  traversed  the  centre  of 
this  region  on  the  :Yt$t  of  March  and  the  ist  of  April  1810, 
describes*  it  as  a  desert  of  loose  red  sand  thrown  by  winds 
into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves  principally  running  east  and 

*  PoUinifcr,  TraveU  in  BaitMJkistan  tmd  Sindtt  ps^es 
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west  and  varying  in  heij^ht  from  lo  to  20  feet  ;  most  of  these  Phvsicai. 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  from  which  A»wcT». 
the  prevailing^  wind  blows  (north-west).  The  siile  facing  tiie 
mnd  sIc^MS  off  with  a  gradual  dedivity  to  the  base  (or  near 
it)  of  the  next  windward  wave.  It  again  ascends  in  a 
strai{^t  line,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  as  above 
described,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  or  path  Iwlwot-n  them. 
Over  these  his  [j;irt\  nnd  camels  had  exceeding-  difficulty 
and  fatigue  in  makuij^-  their  way,  being  often  defeated  and 
lOfced  to  make  detours. 

The  only  vegetation  consisted  of  a  few  stunted  bushes  of 
the  tdgaz  and  a  smaff  plant  called  by  the  Baloch  sim&toh 
bearing  a  purple  flower  with  a  veiy  powerful  odoriferous 
sindl> 

He  and  his  party  and  even  his  camels  suffered  great  dis- 
tress from  tlie  floatinj^  particles  of  sand  which  penetrated 
eyes,  mouths  and  nostrils,  causini^  excessive  irritation  and 
thirst,  which  was  increased  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

This  Ilnating  sand  ^'ave  the  desert  the  appearance  at  a 
dii>tance  of  half  a  iniic  or  less  of  having  an  elevated  and 
flat  surface  from  6  to  12  inches  higher  tlian  the  summrts  of 
the  waves,  the  vapour  appearing  to  recede  as  he  advanced 
and  sometimes  completely  encircling  him  and  limiting  the 
horizon  to  a  very  confined  space. 

This  sandy  ocean  was  only  visible  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  was  distinct  from  the  mirage,  or  watery 
illusion,  so  frequent  in  deserts,  both  having-  been  seen  by 
him  in  opposite  quarters  at  the  same  precise  moment  and 
perfectly  distinct,  the  former  having  a  cloudy  and  dim 
aspect,  the  latter  luminous  and  onlv  to  be  mistaken  for 
water. 

Most  of  the  stretches  of  sandy  gravel  are  situated  to  the 
west  of  Wishuk  on  either  side  of  the  M^shk<^l  river.  One 
of  the  largest  is  Mazan  Pat  or  Mazan  Thai  on  the  west  of 
that  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  qrravel  hills  which  slope 
down  fi^m  the  western  end  of  the  Siahin  range.  Hill  syiteins. 

The  hills  of  Khdran  are  the  Ris  Koh  ran^^e,  and  pcirtions 
of  the  Garr  and  Sidhdn  ranges.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
bare  and  barren  and  contain  few  resources. 
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Physical  The  Ris  Koh  Range  lies  between  28*^  25'  and  29''  13'  N., 
Aspects.  g^o  is  an  «xt«iMioii  of  the  fChwija 

kdh^n^  Amitfn  off-shoot  of  the  Toba  Kikar  Range. 

It  derives  itii  name  fitMn  the  highest  peak  (9,899  feet) 
which  rises  in  an  abrupt  cliff  or  head  from  the  centre  of 
tiie  range,  rds  in  Af^bic  meaninfi^  a  headland  or  cape.  This 

peak  is  also  known  as  Ispedar,  from  a  poplar  tree  growing 
there.    According  to  the  popular  IfRcnd,  liowever,  Rds  Koh 
was  the  name  of  a  Malik  i^aint  whose  &hrine,  Langar-i-Malik 
Koh,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  peak. 

The  range  is  apparently  identihable  with  the  Qdran  or 
Birfen  mountains  whose  ancient  inhabitants  at  the  time  of 
tiie  AmAwi  Caliphs  werei  according  to  Istakhri,  Zofoas- 
trfans.  Snow  falls  on  the  highest  peak  in  winter,  whence 
the  term  Barf^n,  or  cold  mountains,  may  have  been  derived. 

It  is  about  140  miles  kMig  and  from  20  to  30  miles  in 
breadth,  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the  south-west,  in  whidi 

direction  it  eventually  sinks  beneath  the  superficial  deposits 
the  W  estern  Sanjrani  desert.  The  component  ridLM^s  have 
many  irr^uiaritics  in  strike,  and  most  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly steep,  rocky  and  barren.  The  principal  peaks  from 
east  to  west  are  Shetkb-Husain  (6,875  fcet)>  Dur  Maltki 
Dhik  (6,836  feet),  Ris  Koh  or  IspMir  (9,899  feet),  Kambar 
(8,690  feet),  Kambrdn  (8,518  feet),  Ziro  (7,329  feet),  IMorti- 
ai-sar  (7,065  feet),  Shahin  (6,898  feet),  Malik  Rdsini  or 
Chdrian  (5,707  feet)  and  Nfalik  Surinda  (6,532  feet). 

Geological        Geologically  the  fnrmntion  is  complex,  consisting  some- 
fomatloD.    times  of  tertiary  limestone,  sometimes  of  flysch  and  some- 
times of  igneous  outcrops,  the  latter  being  best  represented 
by  the  R^s  Koh  peak.   An  account  of  the  formatk>n  will  be 
found  in  the  section  on  "Geology.** 

Rivws.  No  lai^e  rivens  rise  in  the  range  but  a  few  streams,  or 
rather  mountain  tonients*  the  water  of  which  is  used  for 
cultivatioiti  find  thdr  way  down  the  sides.  None  of  them 
are,  however,  of  any  size  or  of  a  permanent  nature.  Those 
draining  to  the  south  arc  the  Tafui  or  Gwdripfhdn,  the  Kul- 
lin,  Bundp,  the  Kalia^  or  Chiltanani-Kaur,  the  Tatagdr, 
Risdni  and  Hurmdi^ai  or  Rod«i-Hurmigai.   The  largest  are 

*  (The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Major  C.  O.  Tanaer,  i37tb  Baluchii, 
for  asaiatance  in  tlio  propaimtioa  of  this  note.) 
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the  Tatagar,  Bunap,  Ka^ki^-Kaur  and  Hurm^gai.    Those  Physical 
draining  to  the  north  are  the  G^(Un»  Bizgaz,  Kiniio,  LAA  Asraen. 
or  Khaigushki  and  the  Sordp.   Of  tKese  the  Kix&kn  is  the 
laigest  and  the  only  one  which  has  a  more  or  less  pennanent 
supply  of  water.    The  beds  of  these  torrents  are  generaUy 
followed  by  the  various  routes  crossing  the  range. 

Cultivation  is  generally  to  be  found  in  small  patcTies  CuUivatioa. 
which  are  fairly  numerous,  especially  in  the  npif^hbourliood 
of  the  Ras  Koh  peak.  These  cultivated  plots  arc  called 
kaUags*^  The  principal  <»ies  are«  Lds  Kalla^,  MaUadln, 
Dainir  Kalla^f,  Gamik,  Band,  Sari  Kallag-,  Piddn,  Kalchi* 
ndn,  Shamai  or  Shambai,  Pdtinak,  Eri  Kallag  and  Adin 
on  the  south;  the  Ras^i,  Busheri,  Olingi  and  Ndg,  known 
as  the  Xigwar  kallags,  in  the  south-west;  and  the  G(^d^n. 
Pogas,  Liddi,  and  Rashwank  kallai^s  on  the  north.  Subsi- 
diary to  these  are  smaller  katiags  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  larger.  The  crops  grown  are  wheat,  baii^,  and 
;«drt,  and  the  tree  include  mulberries,  vines,  figs,  p^hes 
and  pomesrranates. 

There  are  no  forests  and  the  trees  are  few  and  scanty,  tfic  Vegetmtion. 
date  pakn  being  the  most  common.  A  few  wild  fiir  trees 
exist  here  and  there  in  the  hills,  and  tamarisks  and  willows 
in  the  nullahs.  Occavsionally  pistachio  is  found.  In  shel-  ^ 
tered  spots  the  wild  vine  is  met  with,  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills,  grass  and  the  6ush  known  as  ahnj  a 
fairly  abundant. 

Sind  ibea  {Capra  aegagrus)  and  gad  or  oovial  (Ow*  Game. 
BlanfordU)  are  to  be  found  throujuhout  the  range.  The 
latter  are  scarce,  and  the  males  carr-/  inall  hcad.s,  but  ibex 
are  fairly  numerous,  but  the  undue  propurlion  of  males  points 
to  the  shooting  ot  does  by  the  native  shikaris.  These  men 
are  generally  excellent  shots,  and  are  said  io  kill  nMny 
animals  when  drinking  at  the  springs.  Clukor  and  sisi  are 
plentiful,  and  there  are  a  few  foxes  and  an  occasional  pan£Ber 
and  leopard. 

Only  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  range  is  Inbabiuoti. 
inhabited,  viz.,  Kallag  and  Nigwnr,  which  contains  a  per- 
manent population  of  Sidhpid  Rakhshanis  and  Nigwaris, 
both  of  whom  are  better  known  by  the  common  name  off 

■  /Ctiiiag  in  Balucl'i  means  a  fort. 
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Kohi'Siahiiid.   They  are  extremely  hardy  hiUmen  of  a  aome- 
what  low  ^pe. 

PavticAL  Water  is  obtainable  from  springs  in  all  tihe  prindpal 
i^ECTs.  torrent-beds  and  from  some  of  the  smalfer  ones  thfonphout 
the  range.  The  general  elevation  at  wtuch  it  issues  from 
the  ground  is  about  7,000  feet.  The  supply  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12  ofnilons  per  hour  in  small  nuHahs  to  2,000 
gallons  per  hour  in  the  main  ones.  The  lare^est  supplies  arc 
found  in  Che  Chiitanani  Kaur,  the  Kaniin  stream,  the  Gddto 
nuUah,  the  Ris^i  stream  near  tiie  Halt^n  pass  and  the 
Bundp. 

Paasea.  The  passes  include  the  Lusi  pass  on  Che  road  from  Rdgin 

to  Dilbandtn  ;  the  Haft^n  and  Noti  passes  on  the  Hunn^ai- 
Dilbandin  route  via  the  Risini  river ;  the  Jilw^  and  Pir 
Puchi  passes  on  the  track  from  T^Iwdr  to  Ddlbandin ;  £he 

Tatagar  pass  on  the  Tatat^-lr  route  fr'om  Khdrdn  to  D^-^lban- 
din  which  joins  the  last  mentioned  track  at  Zard;  the 
Pah  rod  pass  on  the  Bunip  river  route  from  Khirdn  tO 
Padag  ;  the  Nimik  pass  on  the  mad  from  Khirdn  to 
•  Kuchakki  Chdh  and  the  Tifui  on  the  Khirin-Nushki  route. 
Except  the  Ldsi  pass  th^  are  all  passable  by  lightly  laden 
camels*  but  on  the  track  from  Hurmdlgai  to  Dilbandin  tiie 
•  ascent  to  the  Xotl  pass,  after  passing  the  Haft^n,  is  long 
and  the  river  bed  is  obstructJed  by  boulders.  Other  passes 
which  are  not  traversable  by  laden  animals  arc  the  Gwaiadir 
pass  joining  the  angle  formed  by  the  sources  of  the  Risdnt 
and  Kiniin  rivers  on  the  Humiigai^D^handin  route,  tfie 
Riio  pass  on  the  Khirdn-D4Ibandin  route  via  KaUag^ ;  and 
the  Dhoki  pass  on  the  Busdni-Rih  between  Kall^  and 
Tatagar. 

Plai.L  S  I !  Leading  up  a  spur  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Ras 

Interest.  Koh  peak  and  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  nullah  locally  known 
as  Bangai,  are  tins  remains  of  a  "made"  graded  track  lead- 
ing to  the  east  side  of  the  range.  Local  tradition  states  that 
it  was  used  in  ancaens  days  by  the  former  inhabitants  who 
smelted  the  iron  ore  found  on  the  east  side^  In  the  Giddn 
nuUah  and  for  a  mile  from  its  exit  on  to  the  plain  are  remains 
of  en(wrmous  stone  dams  or  hands  across  the  bed  of  tfie 
torrent  showing  that  in  bygone  times  the  water  was  fully 
utilised  foi:  the  cultivation  of  terraced  tields  or  gardens. 

^ujui^  .o  Google 
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The  Jilwir  pass  seems  to  have  been  a  very  important  strate-  phicsical 
gical  point  in  ancient  times,  and  Cuphic  engravings  (for  Aspicts. 
which  see  ArcllfiBOlOg^)  have  been  found  on  its  slab  roclts* 

In  the  time  of  the  late  Chief,  Mir  Azdd  Khdn,  a  fort  was 
constructed  thenj  us  a  refuge  from  the  Khdn  of  Kaldt. 
The  little  glen  of  Lus  at  the  head  of  the  Kallag  river  and 
close  beneath  the  Rds  Koh  peak,  with  its  mulberries,  vine- 
yard and  ample  supply  of  pure  water  is  extremely  picturesque 
and  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  wilderness  to  the  SiiUipdds  who 
live  In  It. 

The  whole  range  is  dotted  with  shrines,  giving  it  great 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  the  best  known  being* 
those  of  Sheikh  Husiiin,  Pir  Bubak  and  Malik  Kambar. 

Tradition  says  that  the  saint  who  chose  the  Sheikh  bheikh 
Husain  peak  as  liis  residence  was  a  Salad  from  the  Punjab, 
who  maitied  the  daufirhter  of  Salad  Bala  Nosh,  another 
saint  living^  in  the  Chi|^i  hills.  When  the  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Mongols,  their  chieP  sent  for  the  Saiad,  and 
on  his  refusincf  to  come,  despatched  a  forte  to  fetch  him. 
Owing-  to  the  Saiad *s  prayers  internal  quarrels  arose  among 
them,  which  gave  tJhe  Saiad  and  his  family  time  to  dis- 
appear. He  was  credited,  in  his  fifelihne,  witii  the  power 
of  tumingf  desert  sands  into  rich  grass  and  of  malcing^  all 
animals  minister  to  his  wants.  The  sidnit  Is  situated  In  the 
neig'hbourhood  of  a  perennial  spring,  the  water  of  which 
permits  some  cultivation  in  the  adjolninj^  valley  by  the 
keepers  of  the  shrine.  The  same  Saiad  has  a  second  shrine 
at  Rusheri  Kailag  where  a  small  mosque  has  been  built  to 
commemorate  his  causing  a  spring  of  water  to  appear  In 
the  ground  on  his  piercSnRT  >t  with  his  lance.  Hb  son, 
Khwija  Muhammad,  otherwise  known  as  Khwdja  Maid,  Is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Xauroz  Kaldt  :  one  of  his  daug^hters, 
Bibi  Shahli,  at  Lijje,  and  another  Blhi  Adagar  near  NauroS 
Kal^t,  at  whicli  places  their  shrines  may  be  seen. 

The  shrine  of  i'ir  Bubak  is  at  Razai  Kallag  and  tradition  PIr  Bubak. 
says  that  when  pursued  by  the  Mongots  ttiis  saint  caused  his 
pursuets  to  be  chang^ed  into  rocks,  he  himself  disappearing. 
His  tomb  is  under  a  pistachio  tree.  A  number  of  trees 
(morth)  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  are  believed  to  be  infested 
with  snakes  w-hich  are  considered  harmless  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  disturbed,  the  popular  belief  being  that  by 
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PamcAi,    the  miracles  of  the  eaint  no  invader  could  succeed  in  conquer* 
Aspects.     j^g,  ^j^^  place. 

Malik  Kam-  The  shrine  of  Malik  Kambar  or  Pi'r  Chirik  is  at  Eri 
gjJj«J^Wr  Kallag.  It  is  said  that  whilst  prayinp  this  saint  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Mongols  who  cut  oflf  his  hand  which 
fell  at  the  entrance  of  the  KaUag  pass,  his  body  being  trans- 
ported at  the  same  time  to  the  spot  where  his  ehrine  is  now 
situated.  The  esteem  in  which  this  saint  is  held  is  such 
that  only  t  he  residents  of  the  neighbourhood  are  allowed  to 

pass  the  nif;'hr  at  his  shrine. 

Many  other  shrines  are  scat  to  red  throughout  the  range, 
including  Langar-i-Malik  Ras  Koh  on  the  top  of'  the  Ris 
Koh  peak,  Langar-i-Chiltanin  in  the  Lus  Kallag,  Dur 
Malik  on  the  top  of  the  Dur  Malik-t-DhIk,  PIr  Puchi  near 
the  Tatagar  pass,  Malik  Rds^i  by  the  lUsdni  river,  Shai 
Shddi  in  tJie  Jdlwir;  pass,  Malik  Abidar  by  the  Abidar 
stream,  Malik  Kdnian  by  the  Kinidn  river,  and  Malik 
Surinda  on  the  hill  of  the  same  name,  all  of  which  are  plarcs 
of  pilgrimage.    Goats,  sheep,  etc.,  are  offered  as  sacrihccs 

Tb«  G«rr  ^  permanent  attendants. 

^  western  JhalawAn  range,  which  is 

known  by  various  names  throughout  its  length,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Khdran,  dividing  it  from  the  Jhalawin 
valleys  of  Gidar,  Siirdb,  Rodenjo  and  Da«ht-i-Goran.  Com- 
mencing from  a  point  near  Ximari^h,  its  main  ridge  runs 
nearly  due  north  and  south  to  the  nonh-eastern  end  of  the 
Kolwa  valley,  where  it  splits  Into  two  parts,  the  upper  one 
curving-  westward  to  the  CentAtI  Makrin  Range  and  the 
lower  connectin<^  with  the  Makrdn  Cdattt  Range.  The 
HinfTol  river  thus  flanks  it  throughout  on  the  cast,  while, 
for  a  lonf^  distance  on  the  south,  it  is  enclosed  between  the 
same  river  and  its  tributarv  the  Mashkai.  From  Xi'margh 
in  the  north  to  the  Garruk  river  it  is  known  as  the  Garr  hills, 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  which  is  Gwandin,  north-west 
of  S^rib,  which  includes  the  fine  peak  of  Apak,  8,039 
high.  West  of  Gidar  it  is  called  Ziri,  this  portion  containing 
the  peak  of  that  name,  7,120  feet  hig-h,  and,  from  here  it 
begins  to  dip,  till,  at  a  point  about  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Kalghali  pass.  North  of  Koda,  a 
spur  known  as  Miskin  rises  to  7,187  feet,  and  from  this  point 
it  trends  somewhat  westward,  slightly  decreasing  in  height. 
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East  of  Mashkai  it  is  called  indifferently  Dhumag-,  Chur  Physical 
Churri,  Manjav,  Nidm  Garr  or  Miin  Garr,  the  latter  being  AWiCi*. 
the  most  appropriate,  situated  as  it  i9»  between  tlw  Mashicai» 
Nondrav  and  Piiir  valleys. 

Besides  ^  Hinqrol  it  is  drained  by  the  Uaddo  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  of  the  cultivabic 
patches  beint^  on  the  banks  of  the  Baddo  at  Lijje  and  Nauroz 
Kal^t-  At  its  northern  end  the  slopes  arc  j^radual,  but 
opposite  Gidar  the  ran^e  becomes  difficult  and  precipitous. 
In  its  northern  part  it  is  composed  of  red  and  white  compact 
limestone  urith  flint  slabs,  the  strata  bcing^  mudi  contorted. 
Round  Gidar  and  the  Kalphali  pass  the  limestone  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  covering  marls  and  conglomerate  with  dark 
blue  limestone  underneath;  near  Ntnshkai,  tTie  trap  is  mixed 
with  limestone,  the  vegetation  decrer^sinj^^  as  the  ranjje  runs 
south.  In  the  (iarr  hills  the  principal  tree  is  the  pistachio, 
which  abounds  throughout,  but  especially  in  Gwandin,  the 
mountain  ash  beinif  the  next  common.  Asafoetida  is  also 
plentiful.  The  portion  known  as  the  Garr  hills  is  inhatnted 
by  the  Garr  Sdsolis  and  Sanndris,  further  south  the  inhabit* 
ants  arc  principally  Sumalaris  and  Muhammad  Hasnis. 
Round  Gidar,  Koda  and  Korisk,  there  are  Sumaliris, 
Muhammad  Hasnis  and  Sijidis,  other  Muhammad  Hasnis 
also  livings  near  Mashkai.  Wild  animals  are  not  numerous 
and  consist  of  those  found  on  the  other  hills:  mountain 
sheep  are  the  most  common  with  an  occasional  leopard. 

Three  principal  routes  cros"^  the  Garr  hills,  one  from 
KaMt  to  Kharan  \  ia  the  i'ahrod  river,  the  Chiring'i,  and  its 
afHucnt,  the  Bubaki,  known  as  the  Hubaki  route  ;  another, 
called  the  Kharan  Rah,  goes  via  the  Zhal  pass;  the  third, 
from  Gidar  to  Khirdn,  being  via  the  Jhur  river. 

Further  south  the  main  practicable  passes  are  the  Kal- 
ghali  on  the  Kalit-Ponjfirur  route;  the  Gwaniko  between 
Grj^ha  and  Koda;  the  Hurida  and  Jauri  from  Gresha  to 
Jebri — the  first  named  being  the  best,  and  the  Barfthi  and 
S^r  passes  on  the  route  from  Awirin  to  Jauri.  All  these 
routes  are  practicable  by  laden  camck.  Other  paths  of  less 
importance,  and  more  difficult  for  loaded  transport,  are  the 
Siih  Kaod  between  SArAb  and  KfiirAn,  the  Sidhtak  and 
Hajdmo  passes  between  Gidar  and  KhirAn,  the  Sohr- 
Karodi  leading  from  GrAsha  to  KorAsb,  the  Chur  Churri 
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from  Pan\'ar  and  Gwarjak  to  P^Ur,  and  the  Balmr  Kand 
on  the  route  from  Gajar  in  Mashkai  to  Peldr. 

The  principal  river  with  its  source  in  the  range  is  the 
Baddo,  which  rises  \sest  oi  Da:sht-i-Gordn  under  the  name 
of  the  Pahrod  and  runs  southward  to  Bekir,  thence  north- 
erly to  Chirinfi,  afterwards  north-west  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thence  south-west  to  Ujje,  from  which  place  it  is  known 
as  the  Baddo,  and  finally,  after  a  course  of  about  150  intles. 
loses  itself  in  the  ndvMirt  in  the  south-west  of  the  Khiiin 
plain.  Minor  rivers  nAng  in  the  Garr  hills  are  the  Korakin 
and  Garruk. 

The  Siahan  Kang^e  is  fully  described  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
MahfAn. 

The  hydrogrraphy  of  Khirin  divides  itoelf  under  three 
headings :  rivers,  important  hill  torrents  and  small  hill  tor- 
rent?. The  rivers  arc  only  two  in  number,  the  Baddo  with 
its  tributaries  on  the  north-east  rmd  the  Msishkel  on  the 
south-west;  the  important  hill  torrents  include  the  Bundp 
and  Kallag  or  Clukanani  Kaur  in  Gwash  ;  the  Kod-i-Hur- 
niugai  in  Hurmdgai  ;  the  Gujjar,  Zahragan,  Rcgintdk, 
Grisha  Kauf*  Palantdk  and  Pliin  in  Wishuk;  and  the  Nok 
CKiihi  Kaur,  Gordndar  and  Rahi  Kaur  or  KaIIa§^  in 
Dehgwar.  The  minor  hill  tbrrents  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  They  scar  tHc  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
in  deep  ravines  but  become  shallower  as  their  pebbly  beds 
make  their  way  into  the  sand,  gravel  or  alluvium  of  the 
plain. 

The  Baddo  rises  in  the  Garr  hills  west  of  Dasht-i-Gorin 

under  the  name  of  the  Pahrod  and  runs  southward  to  B^kar 
ulierc  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  opposite  direction.  After 
a  northerly  course  for  about  20  miles  it  rnetts  llic  Chiringi, 
and  then,  alter  again  flowing  north-westward  for  a  short 
distance}  turns  south-west  and  after  passing  Lijje  (from 
which  place  onwards  it  is  known  as  the  Baddo),  and  Nauroa 
Kaldt,  debouches  into  the  plain  near  the  Wash  Kulont. 
From  Lijje  a  permanent  stream  of  water  appears  which  flows 
as  far  as  Mindi  between  which  places  most  of  the  nvailable 
water  is  used  for  irrig^ation.  The  water  sometimes  dries  up 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  and  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  wholly  perennial.  From  Mindi  downwartis 
the  permanent  stream  is  practically  exhausted  and  only 
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appears  at  intervals  as  far  as  Bunband,  itotn  which  place,  Physical 
except  in  very  rainy  seasons,  the  bed  is  diy.   The  deeply  A*"*!"* 
scoured  channels,  which  it  has  cut  for  itsdf  in  the  alluvial 
and  sandy  plains,  indicate  the  severity  of  the  occasional 

floods,  nnd  on  these  occasions  the  water  flows  into  the  ndwars 
on  the  south-west,  the  farthest  of  which  is  Har-ai-ndwar. 
Its  total  Icng-tii  is  about  150  miles.  Until  it  issue??  from  the 
hills  its  course  is  tortuous,  pebbly  and  conhned  ;  at  Nauroz 
Kalit  tlie  width  is  about  300  yards  and  the  banks  from  ao  to 
30  feet  liigrh.  Lower  down  at  Gani  its  breadth  is  about  400 
yards  and  the  height  of  the  bank^  15  to  30  feet.  From  its 
source  to  Lijje  iL  winds  throuf^^h  hills  which  are  frequently 
well  clothed  with  pistachio  and  the  bed  in  places  contains 
taniarisk  ;  from  Lijje  to  Bakat  it  is  densely  covered  with 
tamarisk  with  a  few  pathk  trees  near  the  cultivated  flats  at 
Mindi.  After  passing  Kiain  Kalit  the  bed  is  sandy  with 
banks  from  15  to  25  feet  high. 

The  floods  of  the  Baddo  irrim^te  the  whole  of  tlie  norths  Irrigation, 
eastern  part  of  KMrdn  including  the  Sarawdn  and  Shimshin* 
Saldmb^k  ni&hat$  and  the  Bakat  portion  of  the  Wishuk 
nidhat.  To  ronvev  the  water  to  the  surface  two  methods, 
dams  and  oju  fs  channels  (zT'eas)  are  emplovpfl  Hams  are 
situated  at  Bunband,  Sher  Khan-i-  Band,  Badi^biiaii  Band  and 
Khai^ushki  Band ;  that  at  Bunband  is  made  of  stone  and 
tamarisk  branches  and  tlie  others  of  earth.  Except  the 
Khaigttshki  Band,  they  are  not  of  great  height  or  width,  as 
i&  the  case  with  those  in  Kachhi,  and  are  not  infrequently 
washed  away. 

Two  chnnn-ls  arc  formed  bv  the  dam  at  Bunband  011 
either  side  of  the  main  channel,  that  to  the  south  called 
Gazzi  irrigating^  Tagazzi  and  Gazzi,  and  the  other  oti  the 
north  called  Zordbad  or  Kulldn.  The  latter  name  is  given 
owing  to  its  being  fed  by  the  KuIMn  river  f ilmn  the  Ris  Koh. 
The  northern  channel  was  built  by  forced  labour  and  the 
lands  which  it  irrigates  ac«  hence  known  as  Zoribdd. 

The  dam  at  Khaif^ushki  irrigates  the  whole  area  of 
Bakat. 

By  the  constant  construction  of  irrigation  channels  and 

the  action  of  the  rlvor  on  the  soft  soil  through  which  it 
passes  a  net  work  of  channels  has  been  fofmcd  below  Bun- 
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Physical  course  of  the  main  stream  is  subject  to  ficquent 

AsPBCTS.  chanjjes.  "  The  Baddo  rules  itself  "  Is  the  saying  among: 
the  inhabitants  referring'  to  the  frequent  nlluvion  and  dilu- 
vion  which  take  place  along  its  banks.  An  owner  has  no 
right  to  land  which  has  been  washed  away  and  has  formed 
an  accretion  to  another  man's  land  lower  down. 

Tributaries.  Beginning  from  its  source  its  tributaries  include  the  Chi* 
ringi,  Gor»i.Barit»  Bundalo»  Gwdrighin.  KuU«ln,  Korakin 
and  Sarip  or  Gansulc.  None  of  them  have  a  pennanent 
supply  of  waller  throuRiiout«  but  it  appears  in  ptaces  and 
disappears. 

The  Chiringit  also  known  at  its  source  as  the  Umrirahi, 

rises  in  the  Kamund  watershed  between  Nlmarg^h  and  Gur- 
gina  in  the  Sarawan  country  and  runs  southward,  its  prin» 
cipal  affluents  bcinj,^  the  Sumalo  (/i:nor),  the  Apursi,  which 
comes  southward  from  the  watershed  between  Nimargh  and 
Dasht-i-Gof^n  and  the  Bdbaki.  The  last  named  is  traversed 
by  the  route  from  Dasht-i-Gordn  to  Kbdrin  via  Sinjiwa  and 
Lijje. 

The  Gor'i-Barit  rises  in  the  Munjro  and  Chtnnav  spurs 
of  the  Garr  hi'Us  and  drains  southward  to  a  point  near 
Sumilo.    It  has  some  cultivation  along  its  banks. 

The  Bundalo  whidi  rises  in  the  Tump  hills  oil  the  Garr 

Rang-e    flows  southward  and  joins  the  Baddo  at  a  ptnnt 

called  Dilloi  where  the  hill  torrent  of  that  name  also  joins 
it  from  the  Houth.    The  bed  is  stony  and  covered  witH 

tamarisk  jungle. 

The  Gwarighan  rises  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ras 
Koh  and  Garr  hills  and  affords  some  cultivation  at  Pathk. 

The  Korakan  rises  aL  the  Zhal  pass  in  the  Garr  hiBs, 
and  runs  south-westward  under  the  name  of  the  Zhal  river. 
Curving  south-westward  it  runs  parallel  with  the  Baddo 
which  it  joins  above  Khargushki  Band.  It  is  called  the 
Korakan  after  cntcrlnt^  the  plain.  Near  Langen  fCahiir 
it  is  joined  by  the  Gazno  from  the  north-east  and  by  the 
Chutok  from  the  cast.  This  stream,  wMch  has  perennial 
water  in  variouts  places  among  the  mountains,  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Lillir,  Siklu  and  Bisunjal,  and  deboucfies 
fnmi  the  mountains  at  the  shrine  of  Shdkh  SdUr.  From 
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the  east  numerous  other  toi!rents  also  meet  Korakin.  In  ptnniiGAi, 
the  iChirdn  valley  tne  water  of  the  river  ts  used  for  irrigation  Asracrs. 

where  possible  by  the  construction  of  damis,  but  owing  to 
its  narrow  bed,  aboutj  50  yards,  and  the  height  of  its  banks 
but  little  water  eun  be  obtained,  important  dams  are 
situated  at  NauroiiMd,  Ti^azzi  and  Gazzi.  It  has  a  poor 
reputation  for  irrigation  amoi^  tiie  people  owing  to  the 
force  of  its  floods  by  wluch  tlieir  dams  are  generally  carried 
away* 

The  Sanip  k  formed  by  the  juncUon  of  the  Sdjid  and  ^^^^^t^ 
Maailldin  Stre9ms,  rising  respectively  in  the  Sdjid  hills  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Beseima  valley.  At  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams  at  Zayak  the  river  runs  with  a  perennial 
stream  for  about  a  mile,  its  bed  being  well  clothed  with 
tamarisk  jungle.  After  leaving  Zayak  the  stream  passes 
the  Beseima  vaHey  by  a  subterraneous  channel  and  the  bed 
is  dry  up  to  Pathk  where  a  few  springs  appear!  and  again 
disappear.  Thence  to  Garruk  in  Khdr<ln  it  continues  dry, 
but  the  presence  of  water  beneath  the  surface  is  evidenced  by 
the  abundance  of  tamarisk  jungle  in  its  bed.  At  Garruk 
there  is  a  small  permanent  supply  used  by  the  Khai;in  C^iiet 
for  irrigating  a  few  plots  of  land.  Av  this  point  up  to  whidi 
it  is  known  as  the  Garruk,  its  bed  is  shallow,  stony  and 
about  300  yards  wide,  and  confined  by  hills  on  both  sides. 
It  now  proceeds  westward  and  its  water  is  taken  off  at 
fre<7i;<>nt  intervals  for  irrigation  in  the  Saraw^^n  viahaU  An 
attempt  has  been  made  near  Madagan  to  take  ii.s  water  into 
the  Kurakdn,  but  the  dam  erected  for  the  purpose  generally 
breaks  and  the  main  stream  In  1904  made  its  way  south 
of  Kalaghin-i-KaUt  -from  which  point  it  turns  westward 
and  joins  the  Korakin  at  Band-i-Shdr  Khdn.  The  Sardp 
forms  a  vi  ty  important  source  of  irrigation  in  upper  Khdran 
and  the  wlioie  revenue  from  land  irrigated  by  it  has  been 
set  aside  Ibr  the  Chief  himself  in  %irtue  of  his  ofhre  {dastdr). 
Tte  tamarisk  trees  in  its  bed  bear  a  small  supply  of  gum 
{skaiutr  gas)  which  during  the  season  attncts  an  immense 
number  of  red  wasps  to  the  great  discomfort  of  travellers. 
Reckoning  fit>m  its  source  the  principal  confluents  are  the 
Jur,  Naushirwin-Pishi,  Sidh  Tdk,  Mamudi  and  Gi'r-bast 
or  G^d-bas».  Pistachio  grows  abundantly  in  the  hills  which 
they  drain.    It  is  about  120  miles  long. 


i6  khArAn. 

Phvsicau        The  Mashjch^/  Mishlc^l  or  MdshkM  is  the  lugttA  river 

Aspects.  Khdran.  The  main  stream  rises  to  the  north-west  of  the 
The  Mashk<SI  \|agas  valley  in  Persian  Makran  whence  it  runs  east  to 
Pir  Shdh  Imdm,  at  which  place  it  turns  north-east 
till  its  junction  with  its  principal  contluent,  the  Rakh- 
shan  at  Grawap.  An  account  of  the  Raldishiii 
river  will  be  found  in  the  GoMtiMr  of  Makr6n,  From 
Grawag-  the  river  turns  north  and  twists  and  tuns  through 
the  Tank-i-Zurrati.  At  this  point  it  practically  ceases  as  a 
length.  The  d^^file  contains  water  at  all  times  of  the  year 
and  is  impassable  when  the  river  is  high,  owing  to  the 
number  of  times  the  river  bed  has  to  be  crossed.  Emerging 
from  the  Tank-i-Grawai;:  defile  it  flows  north-east  fhraugh 
a  fairly  broad  valleyp  and  a^rain  forces  its  way  throupli  the 
Stilhin  Ran|:);e  by  another  defile  similar  to  the  firsti  cafled 
the  Tank-i-Zurrati.  At  this  point  it  practically  ceases  as  a 
running  stream  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  bed  here 
makes  a  short  turn  to  the  east  and  then  curving  north  enters 
the  Khirin  plain,  but  is  dry  until  its  junction  urith  the  Bibi 
Lohari  at  Miin  Rodak  about  39  miles  from  Tank-i-Zurrati. 
A  little  lower  it  is  joined  by  the  Barsfaonki  near  R^-i<Buddo. 
The  course  now  traverses  heavy  sand  and  is  of  great  width 
with  detached  pools  at  intervnls  and  gradually  loses  itself 
in  the  Hamiin-i-Miishkcl.  Some  running  water  appears 
between  Xal^p  and  Rek-i-Burida. 

As  far  as  Tank-i-Zurrati  it.'  runs  within  high  banks  or 

cliffs  of  conglomerate  rock,  ranging  from  50  to  100  feet 
high,  its  bed  varying  from  300  yards  to  a  qunrter  of  a  mile 
in  width  The  Tank-i-Zurtxiti  dehle  is  shut  in  by  hills 
throughout,  which  rise  in  perpendicular  cliffs  of'  some  200 
feet  in  height  on  either,  side,  but  the  breadth  is  nowhere 
coniined,  being  generally  from  Ho  to  150  yards.  There  are 
no  indications  of  any  very  high  rise  of  the  water,  but  if 
this  were  to  happeni  to  the  extent  of  so  feet,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  block  the  defile  altogether.  At  the  eacit 
of  the  pa»  there  is  a  considerable  jungle  of  tamarisk  and 


*  It  is  called  Misbk^d  by  the  Kiikis  and  the  people  living  in  Oebg- 
war  s  and  M4shlii<l  by  the  rest  of  tha  hihabitanls.  The  erroneoo* 
tpdlhig  Misbkb^l  appeani  to  bav«  been  adopted  only  by  European** 
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acacia,  but  liic  cli/Ts  rapidly  decrease  in  height  and  soon  Physical 
merge  into  sandhins  forming:  the  edg^e  of  the  desert.  Mwcis. 

From  Mian  Kodak  to  the  Himun-i-Mdshkci  both  the 
bed  and  banks  are  wdl  covered  With  fud  and  camel  grazing, 
whilst  its  bed  has  fifenerally  an  abundant  supply  of  water 

in  pools,  and  ^hen  the  stream  is  dry  a  sufficiency  can  always 
be  obtained  by  digging  pits.  The  camel  herds  of  Khdrdn 
hrin^  most  of  their  animals  to  the  valley  in  the  hot  weather 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  f^razing-,  fuc4  and  water.  Great 
care  has,  however,  to  be  taken  in  crossing  the  river  owing 
to  tlie  prevalence  of  quidcsands  which  necessitate  each  place 
bdngf  carefully  examined  bef<»e  animals  are  sent  across  it. 

Besides  the  Rakbshin  dver  the  only  other  tributaries  of 
importance  whidi  ioin  the  Mishk^  are  tlie  Kamdn  Kaur, 

Bibi  I.ohari  and  Barshonki.  All  these  have  their  source  in 
the  Sidhin  Range,  the  most  important  being  the  Bibi 
Lohari. 

The  river  is  so  called  from  a  virgin  whose  shrines  are  to  BHri  Lohari. 
be  found  in  several  places  along  its  banks.    It  rises  in  the  • 
Dramkan  peak  near  the  Dimb-odanib  pass  in  the  Sidfidn 
Range  under  the  name  of  the  Jaurdni.    Passing  Sohren-kik 
it  runs  north>west  under  the  name  of  Azhdaha,  and  alter 
traversing  the  Baherin  spur  of  the  Si^hdn  Range  runs 
northward  to  Bibi  Kalit  whence  it  again  makes  its  war 
north-westward  to  join  the  Mishk^l  at  Mian  Rodak.  Near 
Gdren  Chdh,  where  there  is  a  thick  tamarisk  jungle  and 
some  acacias,  the  banks  are  about  30  feet  and  the  channel 
some  200  yards  wide.    As  it  approaches  Midn  Kodak  the 
banks  are  lower  and  the  bed  becomes  wuler.  At  the  point 
of  junction  the  width  of  the  two  streams  is  nearly  a  mile. 
There  is  no  permanent  supply  of  water,  but  water  can  be 
obtained  from  shallow  wells  at  Gir^  Chdh. 

The  Jarida»  which  has  its  source  in  the  Badgdr  hill  in 
the  Siihin  Range,  and  the  .Aishwargi  are  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Bibi  Lohari  river. 

Many  other  hiU-torrents  descend  to  the  Mdshk^I  valley 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  country,  but  their  waters 
are  lost  in  the  gravel  plains  on  the  west  of  the  river  and  do  , 
not  actually  reach  its  bed. 
s 
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PMffMttL        Speakingr  of  the  xenerat  character  of  the  hill-lionvoU 
eoterjjtg  the  Khiria  basm,  Mr.  Vredenfaui^,  writes  "The 

absence  of  liain  has  not  alkMved  the  formation  of  any  well 

marked  river  course  possessing-  an  individunlitv  of  it5  own. 
VV^here  the  mountain  rang'es  overlook  the  desert  plain,  innu- 
merable diy  channels  follow  the  slof>es  parallel  to  one 
another.  Tliejr  never  contain  any  water  exoe|it  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  nare  event  of  a  shower  of  rain ;  not 
one  of  them  contains  a  stteam  running^  even  for  part  df  a 
season,  such  as  would  excavate  its  bed  more  deeply,  and 
SfraduaUy  draw  towards  it  as  tributaries  the  supply  of  the 
neighbourmgf  channels.  Each  furrow  runs  from  the  hill  to 
the  plain  foUowinf;^  an  almo^^t  straight  course,  absolutely 
independent  of  its  ne^hbours,  and,  after  a  course  of  5  or  6 
miles,  becomes  completety  obliterated  in  the  great  desert 
plain       ♦  • 

As  already  mentioned,  the  rivers  pass  almost  without 
tranntion  from  the  condition  of  a  mountain  tonent  to  that 
of  a  delta.  Even  where,  in  a  somewhat  more  favoured 
mountainous    filsfrict,    a    number   of   channels    unite  to 

lorm  a  channi:!  of  some  importance,  the  sanie  pecu- 
liarities; are  observed  on  a  smaller  scale.  Just  as  the 
larger  channel  ends  abruptly,  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tain district  to  break  up  in  a  wide  fan  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert  plain,  so  do  the  tributarit  s  of  1]  at  chamiel  end 
abruptly  when  they  join  its  course.  Usually  there  is  a  small 
fan  tnlii';  nt  the  termination  of  carh  of  the  secondary  ravines. 
ITic  section  of  the  main  \  allcv  is  not  that  of  a  V  with  the 
river  channel  in  its  lower  part.  Supposinjj  such  had  ever 
been  its  shape,  the  irr^olar  showers  of  rain  which  break 
at  intervals  making  violent  torrents  of  some  of  its  tributa> 
ries,  while  the  rest  remain  perfectly  dry,  would  soon  Have 
chfrfced  the  deeper  part  of  the  valley,  witli  the  boulders  rolled 
down  from  the  secondat^'  ravines,  but  which,  the  water  once 
spread  out  in  the  broader  main  valley,  with  itis  more  gentle 
<^radietu  is  unable  to  move  further  on.  Hence  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountain  slopes  end  abruptly  on  either  side  of 
a  bfoad  inclined  plain,  a  stony  dashi  in  fact,  which  has 
a  perceptible  gradient,  but  whose  section  from  side  to  side 

•M*m»in  9f  the  CtthgUmt  Survey  of  Mm,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  a, 
pp.  187  and  igi* 
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Uocs  noi  deepen  towards  a  central  channel  but  is  quite  PuvsicAi. 
horiaontal  or  irregularly  notched.  The  section  of  the  main  Asfwrw, 
valley,  instead  of  havingr  the  chape  of  a  diallow  V» 
is  moiv  fikflf  a  shallow  trough  with  a  flat  bottom  and  steep- 
indined  sides.  It  is  only  quite  at  their  rsouree  that  the  river 
courses  resemble  at  nl!  in  their  topt^raphy  an  ordinary 
Alpine  stream.  In  many  cases,  after  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards,  they  broaden  out  and  assume  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance above  described. 

TiMse  broad  winding  stony  plains,  or  rather  indined 
f^ams  constitute  the  principal  means  of  communication 
across  the  mountain  ranges,  and  account  for  the  number  of 
easy  passes  throufrh  which  one  can  travel  from  one  desert 
into  the  next  one.  Except  in  the  most  unusual'  event  of  n 
storm  these  paiiscs  are  ab&oiudely  dry,  and,  even  when  a 
storm  does  take  place,  the  flood  that  sweq>9  thitough  it 
seldom  lasts  more  than  one  hour  or  even  as  long  as  that, 
at  no  time  docs  a  sheet  nf  water  extend  right  across  the 
valley,  but  rushes  tlirouj^h  a  network  of  irregular  and  ever 
.shifting  furrows,  rolling  alon^  with  it  lar^c  bouiders  which 
rattle  loudly  as  they  come  into  collision-  These  floods  by 
their  suddenness  constitute  a  source  of  danger  to  the  flocks, 
espedally  small  animals  like  sheep  and  goats,  which  may 
l>e  knocked  over  by  the  moving  boulders  and  carried  away 
by  the  flood." 

Some  accoimt  of  the  more  important  hill  torrents,  tlic 
names  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  will  be  found 
in  tile  Miniature  Gazetteer. 

A  ocmsiderable  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  a  broad  ,  ^ 
desert  plain  occupied  by  alluvial  accumulations  of  recent  and  ^ 
sub-recent  age,  which  probably  extend  downwards  to  a 
considerable  depth.  The  bulk  of  the  hill  rnngfes  rising  north 
and  south  of  this  alluvial  plain  consists  of  a  vast  thicknes.* 
of  a  closelv  lompresejcd  and  folded  e»>cenc  slates  of  Lower 
K.irthar  age,  this  is  the  eocene  "flysch"  of  Europe  Tlieir 
base  is  only  seen  in  the  ranges  nortii  of  the  great  desert 
plain :  the  southern  border  of  this  northern  mountain  mass 
Is  formed  of  steep  ranges  of  massive  black  nummulitic  lime* 
stone  constituting  the  base  of  the  Lower  KJrthar.    This  lime- 

*  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  £.  Vredenburg  of  th«  Geological 
Survey  ot  India  for  the  material  used  In  this  article. 
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PaystcAL  stone  is  fcpeated  several  times  in  a  succession  of  steep 
AsriKTS.     syndines  and  anttdines,  the  anticlines  exhibiting^  also  some 

of  the  underlying  rocks,  principaJIy  volcanic  accumulations 
of  upper  cretaceous  a^^^e,  corresponding  wUh  the  Deccan 
Trap  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

Intrusive  igneous  rocks  of  oli^ocene  or  lower  nuocemt 
age  cut  through  these  strata,  especially  in  the  ranges  north 
of  the  plain,  the  hu^cest  of  all  these  intrusions  heing^  the 
huge  mass  of  augite-syentte  forming  the  hills  that  culminate 
in  the  lofty  peak  of  Ris  Koh. 

Alongf  thn  (^nstern  frontier  of  Khdran  bordering  upon 
Jhalawan  and  Sarawan,  the  hills  consist  of  greenish  slate< 
or  shales  and  sandstones  rt^sembling  the  eocene  slates  above 
mentioned,  bat  of  later  geolc^ical  age  ;  tney  belong  to  thc^ 
Kojalc  series  which  corresponds  with  the  G4j  and  of 
Sind  and  with  the  oligocene  flysch  '*  of  Europe.  Still 
later  in  age  are  the  Siwdliks  consisting  of  sandstones  and 
bright-coloured  clays,  of  which  a  considerable  outcrop  occurs 
south  ol  the  Hamun-i-Mdslikel. 

Detailed  geological  descriptions  of  this  region  have  not 

been  published. 

Saa4-hiilt>  or  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  country  are  the 
lines,  accumulation.:!;  of  wind-bome  sand,  either  in  large  masse.s. 
which  are  advancing  slow^iy  across  the  plains,  or,  in  crescent 
shaped  dunes  called  batehan^s^  f**lt!^  or  medanos,  Hu* 
latter  are  very  characteristically  exhibited ;  and  have  been 
described  by  Pottinger  and  Macgregor,  the  best  description 
being  that  given  by  the  latter,  who  saw  a  number  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Khdrin  in  1877.  lie  writes*:-  "On  the  way 
we  passed  through  a  i^reat  number  of  sand  hillocks,  sliapcd 
like  crescents  or  horse  slioes.  .Vs  I  have  never  before  seen 
anything  like  these,  nor  have  I  heard  of  them,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  some  description  of  these  curious  fonnations. 
All  are  shaped  alike  and  are  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
horns  being  to  the  south  and  the  toe  to  the  north.  They 
vary  a  good  deal  in  height,  the  top  of  the  largest  ones  being 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  sloping  down  gradually 
to  the  horns,  where  they  mingle  with  the  sand  The  outer 
slope  is  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  bulging  a  little  in  the 

*  Wanderings  in  Baluchistan,  page  157. 
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centre ;  and  the  inner  at  about  45",  or  as  steep  as  sand  will 
•tarn]*  At  the  top  of  the  outer  sdope  and  at  the  toe  of  tiie 
crescent  is  a  sleeper  slope  about  three  feet  in  depth,  and  this 
gradually  disappears  at  the  horns  where  tlie  whole  outer 
slope  is  uniform.  U  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  sand 
crescents  can  have  been  formed  on  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
but  I  imagine  that  in  the  first  instance  the  sand  blown  from 
the  north  has  met  some  obstruction,  such  as  a  bush,  which 
has  had  cuffictent  strencrth  to  withstand  the  weight,  tiii  a 
bank  of  sand  has  been  formed  at  tfie  toe,  and  then  the  horns 
have  been  foitned  1^  the  sand  beinff  blown  from  the  tOR 
towards  the  south.  Each  of  these  crescents — and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them — would  afford  cover  for  a  regiment  or 
two.'* 

Colonel  McMahon,  who  saw  these  same  sand  hills  in  situ 
19  years  afterwards,  found  them  exactly  as  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Macgrqipor,  a  fact  indicating  that  tlwy  do  not 
change  position  rapidly.    An  interesting  description  of  sand 

dunes  and  of  their  method  of  formation  is  g^iven  by  Mr. 
\'au^han  Cornish  in  a  paper*  read  by  him  before  the  Geogra- 
phical Society. 

The  talus  of  conglomerate,  skirting:  the  hilly  rang'es,  Mr. 
Vrcdenburig  writes,  is  formed  either  by  the  deposits  of  the 
numerous  parallel  channels  or  by  the  coalescence  of  a  series 
of  fans  and  takes  the  shape  of  a  broad  inclined  plane  which 
is  termed  the  daman,  that  is  the  skirt  of  the  mountain. 
Owing'  to  the  absence  of  any  powerful  drainage  these  depo- 
sits attain  a  considerable  size  and  the  ddmdn  reaches  pro- 
portions almost  comparable  to  those  of  the  mountain,  whose 
debris  has  formed  it,  reaching;;  higher  and  higher  upon  its 
slopes.  Thdr  gradient  bdng  low,  the  ^e  hardly  realises 
the  great  height  to  which  they  reach,  and  this  explains  the 
dwarfed  appearance  of  many  of  the  hill  ranges  notwitfi* 
standing  their  considerable  altitude. 

This  tahi^-  or  diimdn  is  extremely  variable  in  its  compK>- 
iittion,  coarse  conglomerates  and  finer  deposits  alternating 
very  irregularly.  Some  of  the  coarser  deposits  are  eminently 
permeable,  and  the  water  supplied  by  tne  scanty  rainfall, 
beii^  unable  to  remove  this  gigantic  dqx>sit,  beoomes 

•  TA0  Geographical  Jiturnal,  VoL  IX  (1897X  pagCS  SjS  tO  309.  See 
als»  pairei  454,  570  «nd  67a. 
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stored  within  its  mass.  It  k  then  protected  against  eva- 
poration, and  this  explains  the  important  part  played  by 

these  talus  deposits  in  th(-  economy  of  the  district,  as  from 
this  natufal  reservoir  is  drawn  the  supply  of  water  which 
flows  alox^ii  the  underground  channels  called  "fcdr^ses." 

The  gravel  plains  are  accounted  for  by  the  occasional 
heavy  showers  in  the  hUk,  which  cause  floods,  carrying  many 
of  the  boulders  into  the  plain  below.  These  floods  have 
spread  the  pebUes  over  lai^  areas  in  the  desert,  giving  rase 
to  the  stony  plains  known  as  "  sidkmosh  fat,"  The  outer 
surface  of  nearly  all  the  pebbles  is  colourad  black  through 
the  oxidation  of  iron  compounds,  adding  to  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  country. 

^or^Jf***""  *^  ^"  alluvial  formation  of  fine  clay  occasionally 

'  mixed  ^  ith  sand  ;  hnrd,  firm,  level  and  devoid  of  vegetation. 
Easy  walking  when  dry,  it  chan^-es  after  rain  into  exceeding 
slippery  mud.  No  camel  with  its  soft-padded  feet  can 
move  over  wet  paL  Speaking  of  these  level  clay  plains, 
Mr.  Vredenbufg  notes  that,  in  places  where  after  an  un- 
usually heavy  shower,  laige  bodies  of  water  reach  the  plain 
without  sinking  into  the  ground  or  being  evaporated,  the 
water  is  sometimes  ponded  back  by  irregularities  of  tlic 
ffround  and  spreads  into  shallow  pools  which  may  cover  a 
large  area.  These  become  dried  up  in  a  few  days,  some- 
times in  a  few  hours,  leaving  a  fine  deposit  of  light  coloured 
mud  which  gradually  accumulates  forming  plams  called  ^r. 
Some  of  these  fats,  where  water  is  available  from  a  kMo, 
may  be  locally  cultivated  but,  as  a  rule,  they  constitute  the 
most  barren  portions  of  the  desert,  without  any  of  the  bushes 
that  occur  at  interv  als  in  the  stony  plains,  or,  even  occasion- 
ally take  root  among^  the  sand  dunes.  These  paf-^,  often 
half  concealed  by  the  ever  encroaching  sand  dunes  pass 
imperceptibly  into  the  stony  dasht,  possessing  usually  vety 
ill-defined  limits.  Where,  however,  they  become  of-  consi- 
derable size  and  are  fed  by  streams  that  can  give  rise  to 
more  or  less  permanent  sheets  of  water  they  exhibit  a  more 
distinct  line  of  shore  and  gradually  merge  into  the  class  of 
.shallow  lakes,  called  hdmun.  Of  these  hdmuns  Mr.  Vreden- 
buqg  says:  "One  of  the  cunously  regular  features  is  the 
long  line  of  terraces  formed  by  conglomerates  stretching  over 
wide  areas.    It  frequently  happens  that  the  traveller,  follow- 
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the  narrow  camel-trftck,  beallen  out  of  the  stone-strewn  puyncM. 
daihi^  along  whet  seems  en  mlbrminable  plain,  suddenly  Asvecsn. 
finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  an  escarpment  and  sees  anothar 
plain  below  him  some  thirty  of  forty  feet  lower.  This  lower 
ground  may  again  slope  t^ently  down  to  another  step-like 
escarpment,  and  there  may  be  thu^  three  or  four  of  these 
superposed  terraces.  If  the  country  had  been  more  tho- 
roughly examined  it  would  have  been  found  probably  that 
these  lines  of  tertaces  form  oonoentric  belts  surrounding  at 
a  distance  some  of  the  larger  lake  basins.  They  admit  of 
only  one  explanation,  that  they  rfprn^^^nt  nnrient  shore 
lines  of  great  lakes  which  now  hn  .r  ritlu  r  dued  up  entirefy, 
or  are  reduced  to  insignificant  shallow  marshes  or  salt 
swannps.  The  successive  lines  of  escarpment  would  repre- 
sent temporary  periods  of  rest  during  the  gradual  drying  up 
of  these  great  masses  of  water.  The  levd  of  the  watens 
being  constant  durin/if  a  certain  period  constituted  tempore* 
rily  what  the  .Americans  call  a  "  base-level  "  of  erosion  ; 
the  surface  of  the  Uike  was  the  lowest  level  to  u  fiich  running; 
water  could  carr>'  down  pebbles  and  boulders,  and  thus  for 
the  time  being  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  the  limit  of  the 
accumulation  of  conglomerates.** 

The  botany  of  the  country  has  not  been  scientifically  Boteay. 
studied.   Trees  are  scarce  but  the  ravines  contain  quantities 
of  tamarisk  and  many  grasses  in  years  of  good  rainfall. 

As  the  physical  and  presumably  the  botanical  conditions 
of  the  country  resemble  those  of  Chrifjai,  the  following 
;iccount*  of  the  botany  of  the  Chugai  Uistrici  may  not  be 
without  interest : — 

"  The  most  interesting  plants  found  on  the  halls  and  on 
rock-formations  were:  Siocksid  Brahmca^  a  thorny  shrub 
or  small  tree,  first  collected  between  Rahnak  and  PanJptU 
nn  the  34th  of  September,  and  subsequently  more  or  less 
frequently  as  far  as  the  Helmand.  In  its  autumnal  gfarb, 
when  leafless,  and  covered  with  its  bnlliantly  coloured  in- 
flated fruit,  it  was  very  showy.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
kohAofy  or  the  mountain-peach,  no  doubt  from  the  attrac- 
tive colouring  of  the  fruit.  Pitia/dn  Terehtnthttf,  var. 
muixca,  was  occasionallv  seen  or.  limestor.t',  iiecurrinL:  in 

•  B-tany  of  the  Afghdn  Delimitation  L'emmissio  '  ,    rrtuuaeHtmM  0/ 
iht  LiiuuM  Steigtjt,  Saoond  Series,  Botany,  Vol.  III. 
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Physical    some  numbers.    This  is  the  only  indqtenous  tree  of  Bahicii- 

AsracTS.  istiUi  that  g^rows  to  any  size  ;  several  I  measured  were  over 
nine  feet  in  s^uth  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  in  height 
none  were  over  twenty  feet.  Zygophyllum  atripliciotde s ,  a 
shrub  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  fleshy  leaves, 
bright  yellow  flowers,  and  curious  winijed  fruit,  was  seen 
everywhere,  from  the  stony  bases  of  thehitlfl  into  the  gravel 
pl^dns.  PerovBskia  ahtotanoidest  a  very  attractive  Labiata. 
forming  a  dose  tnish  three  to  four  feet  high,  was  general 
among  the  rocks ;  Ptriplcea  ophyUa  and  two  qiecies  of 
Ephedra.  Ephedra  pachyclados  (?)  was  the  common  one, 
Ixinc;  very  profuse  amonfifst  broken  rock,  boulders,  etc.. 
as  well  as  on  the  gravel  plains.  The  native  name  for  the 
Periploca  and  the  two  species  of  Ephedra  is  Hum  or  Huma, 
the  natives  not  distinguisliing  between  them.  Tanumx 
gaUka  is  a  largie  dimb,  the  presence  of  whidi  in  quantity 
and  size  wouldf  I  thinlc«  indicate  water  at  no  great  depth. 
Further,  Ptcropyrum  Aucheri,  Rhaeya  stricia^  Stellaria 
Lessertii,  Lactuca  oricntalis,  Anabasis  sp.,  Pennisetum 
dichotomuntf  Euphorbia  osyridea.  Astragalus  hyrcanus, 
Calligonum  comosum,  inhabit  this  region  at  the  base  of  the 
hills,  and  cactend  thence  over  the  general  countJry. 

"  On  the  gravel  and  day  plains  the  vegetation  was  ex> 
tnemely  sparse  and  stunted ;  among  the  prevailing  plants, 
Alhagi  camelorum  was  generally  spread  over  the  country-, 
and  in  some  favoured  localities  it  grew  in  luxuriance  and 
dense  masses,  through  which  it  was  hard  to  get  our  horses 
to  go,  owinp-  to  its  numerous  objectionable  spines.  This 
bhrub  is  usually  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  occasionally 
as  much  as  three.  The  ordinary  term  here  for  the  plant  is 
Camd-thom,**  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of 
fodder  for  these  animals.  In  certain  seasons  it  yields  a 
manna.  Peganum  harmala,  Sophora  molb'5,  Sophora  Grif- 
fithtt,  and  two  species  of  Heliotropium  were  more  or  less 
frequent  ;  and  where  saline  matter  impregnated  the  soil  the 
following  shrubs  were  often  in  great  luxuriance,  Salsola 
A'oit,  Salsola  arbiuctda,  Salsola  foeUdat  and  several  others, 
with  Haianlhium  sp.,  Halochans  sidphurea,  HaloxyUm  sali- 
cormcumt  and  H,  Griffi^n' 

**  On  the  sand-dunes  and  between  the  hillocks  formed  by 
the  sand-waves  vegetation  was  more  general  and  of  stronger 
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g^rowth  than  one  would  have  expected  to  find  on  first  seeing  Phvsical 
this  formation.    This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  deeper  layers  Asptcts. 
of  the  sand  beingf  able  to  itetain  moisture,  down  to  which 
the  roots  easily  penetrate  throui^h  tlie  soft  superstructure. 

The  characteristic  shrub,  often  almost  a  tree  in  sise,  is 
Haloxylon  ammodendrorif  which  is  the  Ta-gao  of  Bnluch- 
ist^n,  and  its  smaller  branches  violr!  the  Ijest  caniel-fodder  of 
the  rotmtry,  and  unlike  the  Tam.irr  ks,  the  camels  can  live 
contmuously  upon  it  without  its  impairing  their  health.  In 
general  appearance  it  resemUes  light-green  Tainar^,  hence 
its  native  name  ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  pen- 
dulous branches  and  grey  whitef  stems  ;  hence  the  European 
name  White  Tamarisk.  Although  this  shrub  is  found  in 
all  directions,  it  certainly  seems  to  prefer,  and  throws  in 
^Tcatc-st  luxuriancf  on  these  sand  hills.  Tamartx  macrO' 
carpa  and  other  large  shrubby  species  were  common.  At 
Omar-sha,  where  we  ^M»mped  on  sand  hiUsi  tiiere  were 
some  trees*  pmbably  planted,  of  Tamatix  arUcttlaia  with 
trunks  nine  feet  in  girth  and  over  thirty  fleet  in  height,  and 
associated  with  them  %vere  some  trees  of  Tamarix  m1lcro^ 
carpa,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  circumference,  evidence  of 
the  size  this  species  mav  attain  in  a  favourable  locality. 
The  ordinary  native  name  for  the  latter  is  Kirri  ;  and  this 
term  was  equally  applied  to  T.  articulata,  although  the  two 
Species  were  recognized  as  different.  Tamarix  articulata, 
having  no  special  native  name  here,  leads  <me  to  surmise 
that  it  is  not  indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  oountty.  At 
Zaru,  close  to  our  encampment,  were  some  lar^e  budaw  of 
Lycium  barbarum^  almost  devoid  of  foliage,  but  covered 
with  bright  red  fruit,  very  like  small  capsicums.  Here  we 
lost  several  camels  from  no  known  cause,  though  all  those 
found  dead  were  lying  near  these  bushes,  and  had  been 
eating  greedily  of  the  berries.  I  opened  sevetti  camels,  but 
the  post-mortem  showed  no  symptoms  of  initant  poisoning, 
yet  there  was  nothing  I  could  detect  in  their  paunches  except 
the  berries.  From  the  camels  having  died  so  suddenly  I 
suspected  narcotic  poisoning^,  and  yet  a  Lycium,  although 
nearly  allied  to  a  poisonous  ^cnus,  is  not  supposed  to  be 
itselt  poisonous.  1  carefully  examined  the  whole  country 
round,  and  diere  was  nothing  else  tlb^  could  have  eaten  of 
a  poisonous  nature.   The  natives  declared  the  Lyctum  was 
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Phvsicai  not  poisonous,  und  subeequenily  I  oflw  saw  camels  brows- 
AspKCTs.         ^  ijj-g  shrub  without  any  ultimate  evil  effects. 

"  In  some  localities  the  sand-dunes  were  ooveied  wStH 

Euphorbia  cheirolepis  ;  :i  very  elcgi^t  species,  which  still, 
late  though  the  season  was,  maintained  its  green  foliage. 
Tnbuius  alalus  covered  the  tops  of  the  sand-dunes  in  many 
places  with  a  swaixl.  Cyperus  pungens  at  this  season  only 
eiusted  in  numerous  leafy  tufts,  and  very  little  of  the  Itvltlamg 
heads  were  obtained,  though  sufficient  for  idbotUication. 
Cmnjolvulus  erinacetti  was  not  uncommon.  Peculiar-look- 
ing balls  formed  of  a  prickly  fruited  shrub,  Agrophyllum 
latifolium ,  with  fe^^"  or  no  leaves  were  noticed  rolling  about, 
driven  by  the  winds  liither  and  ihitiher  over  the  flat  clay 
plains  (or  pat),  occasionally  accumulating  into  heaps.  This 
shrub  grows  in  loose  sand,  and  as  it  is  veiy  kafy  it  is  easily 
lifted  out  of  its  position  by  the  wind  and,  beinp  driven  about, 
it  takes  the  fodn  of  a  ball,  which  is  often  increased  in  siae 
by  coming  in  contact  with  other  similar  plants.  It  was  soon 
dubbed  "  the  wanderer  "  :  the  natives  call  it  the  "  spinninn^ 
wheel,"  in  allusion  to  this  peculiarity.  It  was  curious  to 
note  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  olants  that  live  in 
these  beds  of  pure  sand ;  some,  like  the  Haloxylon,  thrust 
their  roots  so  deeply  into  the  sand  as  to  anchor  themselves 
in  the  solid  {ground  beneath ;  others,  like  Eu^unthia,  with 
slight  (Stems,  littl*  nffrctcd  by  the  wind,  do  not  require  to 
be  so  firmly  fixer!,  iid  do  not  root  so  deeply  ;  grasses  and 
sedges  have  their  librous  roots  greatly  Icnj^thened,  and 
develop  a  sponpy  tissue  as  thick  as  gcx)se-quill.  These 
spongy  enlargements  serve  two  purposes,  one  for  holding 
fluid  for  future  requirements,  and  the  other  for  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  plants,  each  root  acting  as  an  individual 
anchoU  The  same  plants  not  growing  in  this  loose  sand  did 
not  FK)ssess  this  peculiar  devclopmcnr  of  their  roots.  Indeed 
all  the  plants  that  occupy  these  sandy  dunes  have  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence  ;  not  only  have  they  much  to  do  to 
keep  themselves  in  position  on  account  of  the  wind,  but 
when  sand  is  heaped  upon  them  they  have  to  learn  to  keep 
themselves  alive  under  the  superimposed  weigfit  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fight  their  way  through  it.  Furthermore,  the 
sand  blown  on  them  during  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  so  hot 
and  dry  that  unless  these  plants  arc  capable  of  collecting 
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and  maintaining  a  supply  of  moiaturet  they  must  inavitably  Pbvsical 
perish  from  drau^t   On  other  occasions  their  surrounding  Asractfc 
medium  may  be  suddenly  removed  by  wind,  leaving-  them  to 
be  blown  about  with  the  chance  of  hc\n^  utterly  destroyed 
before  they  r:\n  be  a^ain  partially  covered  with  sand  and 
thus  afforded  tlic  means  for  supporting  life. 

**In  stream-beds  amongst  thickets  of  Tamarisk,  where 
there  were  perennial  streams,  as  at  Kaisar  and  Mannu,  the 
Oleattder  was  met  with.  It  is  well  known  to  the  natives, 
and  said  to  be  common  in  sudi  localities  all  over  tfie  country. 
This  shtjub  was  very  destructive  to  camels,  especially  when 
it  was  spread  thitnigh  the  tamarisk  tliicke«s,  as  tBese 
animals  never  seem  to  learn  not  to  browse  on  it.  The  native 
namo  is  Jaur,  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  for  poison. 
Climbinti:  '>^('''  these  shrubs  Clematis  orteutaUs  was  in  great 
luxuriance  ;  and  on  the  shady  side  of  some  rocks  a  variety 
of  MwUta  syiwstrist  growing  seven  feet  high,  was  oommoo* 
Andropogon  lamger,  a  lemon>scented  grass,  formed  turf  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream,  as  also  Juncus  marUimuM, 
Erianthus  Ravetxnae,  the  Munj  of  the  Punjab,  was  occa- 
sion.!! iy  observed  in  jjrcat  clumps.  Where  the  stream  spread 
out  into  broader  shallows,  llooditi}.,'-  the  low  land  occasionally, 
.'Ifundo  dotiax  (xcurrcd  together  with  Phragmites  commtmis, 
forming  great  beds  ;  the  latter,  where  the  water  was  brack- 
ish and  the  sott  saline,  was  extremely  dwarfed,  with  rigid 
and  sharp-pointed  leaves.  In  the  Tamarisk  groves  a  taige 
purple-flowered  Ort^anche  was  oocaisionally  seen,  perfect  iit 
form  and  colour,  but  dried  to  a  cinder,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  preser\-cd,  as  on  the  sli^'htest  touch  it  crumbled  into  dust. 

'*  TTie  fodder  supplied  to  us  for  our  cattle  during  our 
journey  consisted  of  the  crushed  straw  of  wheat  and  barley 
and  of  the  stems  of  millet  (Sorghum).  Occasionally,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  stems  of  Pennisetum  dichotomum  y^tre 
also  ser\'ed  out.  These  stems  were  fmm  one  to  three  feet  in 
length,  resembling  miniature  bamboos  ;  and  thus  they  were 
termed  in  camp.  Notwithstanding  their  hardness,  they  M-ere 
greedily  eaten  by  our  horses,  much  to  our  amusement  and 
wonder.  The  natives  call  this  grass  Barsitonk,  .md  it 
grows  on  the  stony  formation  at  the  basets  of  the  hills  only. 

*'At  Gaz-i-cha  we  encamped  in  a  great  meadow  of 
Eragrostis  cynosnroidest  whicii  was  here  unmixed  with  any 
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other  graas.  It  was  caHed  KMhag^  and  grew  in  deep  pure 
sand.  Sudk  a  locality  was  looked  upon  as  an  oasis  of  plenly 
for  our  cattle,  and  this  particular  i^rass  was  considered  very 

fattening*,  though  had  any  of  our  horse-keepers  supplied  us 
with  it  in  India,  the  result,  I  fear,  would  hnve  bfen  a  general 
commotion  in  the  establishment.  ArisixdcL  pluuio:;a  is  hi^Kly 
valued  and  an  excellent  fodder,  i^rowing  in  luxuriance  on  the 
sand  hills  of  the  desert,  where  usually  no  other  grass  is  to 
be  seen.  It  occurs  in  small  separate  tufts,  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  height,  and  is  called  Maaj.  Sheep  are  eqieciatly 
fond  of  iL  Several  creeping  species  of  Aeluropus  were 
often  mistaken  by  members  of  the  mission  for  Cynodon 
dactylorit  the  Dub  of  India.  These  were  profuse,  especially 
on  the  saline  plains.  Cynodon  I  did  not  see  in  Baluchistdn, 
except  at  Quetta,  where  it  was  in  abtwdance  on  the  sides  of 
irrigfation-channels.  Between  Bozdan,  Mannu,  and  Gafidiat 
from  the  numerous  dry  leaves  found  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  a  specirs  of  Ferula  was  detected  in  these  gravel  pinins. 
After  much  seeking;  one  leaf  was  at  last  discovered  attached 
to  a  root-stock.  On  dipgin|(  this  up,  there  was  no  doubt, 
from  its  general  appearance  and  the  odour  its  fractured  sur* 
faces  emitted,  that  it  was  tlie  root  of  a  species  yielding 
Asafoelida,  Not  a  sin|^  stem  was  obtainaUe,  but,  from  the 
quantity  of  leaves  seen,  the  plant  must  be  abundant  in  this 
locality.  The  curious  thistle-like  umbellifer,  Pycnocycla 
aucheriana,  was  not  rare,  chiefly  present  in  stony  ground; 
happily  sutTicicnt  material  was  collected  for  its  armrate  deter- 
mination. It  produces  a  yetk>wish  gum-resin,  and  the  root- 
stocfc  when  employed  as  fuel,  emits  a  very  offensive  odour. 
One  specimen  only  of  tlie  rare  Crudfer,  Ciihamioma  feh- 
monni,  was  obtained  in  the  desert  between  Nushki  and 
Sandtiri." 

The  climate  is  drj-  but  healthy.  Dust  storms  are  experi- 
enced throughout  the  year,  but  are  especially  severe  from 
June  to  September  when  they  are  known  as  Uvdr  or  the 
pestilential  wind.  Pottinger  described  them  as  being  at 
times  so  scorcluni;  and  destructive  as  to  kill  everything* 
animal  and  v^;etid>le,  that  may  be  exposed  to  them,  and 
rendeiinfT  travelling  impossible. 

In  summer  the  heat  is  very  ffrtat  but  the  n^fllts  are 
always  cool.    The  winter  is  cold. 
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Khirin  is  an  area  of  extremely  limited  rainfall.    Records  PttftusAL 

are  not  available,  but  in  the  neighbouring^  District  of  QUlgai  AsfBCTR; 
the  average  is  only  4.3.^  inches.    Most  of  the  rain  that  falls  ^•'"f*'*- 
is  received  between  Januarv  and  March. 

Mr.  Vredenburg;^  found  picntv  of  evidence  that  the  process 
of  desiccation  of  the  country  had  ^one  on  to  a  marked 
degree  even  within  historical  times  and  that  a  continuous 
diminution  of  the  rainfall  was  taking  place.  In  his  opinion 
the  country  musb  ultimately  become  a  desert. 

The  ancient  history  of  Khdrdn  is  buried  In  obscurity,  HtSTORV. 
while  even  its  modern  history  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  record 
of  the  hghtiS,  lorays  and  raids  in  whtrh  the  chiefs  and  the 
inhabitants  were  continually  engaged.  Too  small,  poor  and 
barren  to  tempt  the  cupidity  or  envy  of  tbe  conquering 
nations  which  from  time  to  time  swooped  down  on  India 
from  the  north,  its  sandy  deserts  and  unfertile  soil  con- 
stituted its  chief  s(jurce  cjf  protection,  and  it  is  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  author^s.  Here  and  there  a  jijUmpse  is 
obtained  which  throws  lif^ht  on  the  enrlv  circumstances  of 
the  iracl,  and  these  niai<e  it  certain  iliat  until  recent  times, 
the  connection  of  the  country  was  always  with  the  west  and 
north,  with  Persia  and  AfgrhinisiAn  rtUher  than  with  the 
east  of  India,  from  the  provinces  of  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Sarawdn  and  Jhalawin  ooantries- 

According  to  Lord  Curzon,  Baluchistan  in  ancient  times  Connection 
comprised  Gedrosia  and  part  of  Drangiana,  the  former  corrc-  w'thSeisUn. 
sponding  generally  with  Makrdn  and  the  latter  with  Scistin, 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  with  which  of  the  two  divislon.s 
Khsiran  was  connected.  As,  however,  no  mountain  range 
separates  the  western  end  of  Khirin  from  Seistin  and  as  the 
few  historical  references  and  the  scanty  archaeological 
remams  which  are  to  be  found  indicate  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  drawn  from  Seistan  and  the  Helmand  valley  ; 
as  all  Kluiran  tmditions,  too,  centre  round  the  Kaianian 
and  Tahirid  Mahks,  who  ruled  in  Seistan,  there  appears  to 
)}e  good  ground  for  asserting  that  its  fortunes  followed 
those  of  the  latter.  The  Kaianian  dynasty  was  founded 
by  Kaikubdd,  16th  in  descent  from  Mani&  Chihr  whose  date 
is  uncertain,  and  the  dynasty  disappeared  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  Tahirid  Maliks,  the  foundation  of  whose 
f reatnos  was  laid  by  Tihir,  tlie  famous  General  of  the 
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HiSTORY.  Caliph  Mamun  in  the  ninth  century.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Sftffirid  Maliks  but,  on  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty 
by  the  Saminlds.  some  of  the  Saffirids  retained  their  local 
predominance  in  Seistdn  and  tbe  line  o0  the  latter  Maliks* 

•who  ruled  Seistin  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centur\',  appears  to  be  that  which 
has  acquired  so  much  local  lame  in  Khiiriln.  Like  Seistin, 
we  may  assume  that  Khdran  from  time  to  time  acknow- 
ledged the  paramounti  power  of  the  Ghaaiiavids  and  Seljaks 
and  local  tradition  has  much  to  say  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Chingiz 
Khdn,  who  left  Seistdn  almost  a  desert  waste.  In  the  four- 
Expedition  teenth  century  Khirdn  emerges  for  a  moment  from  the  3ark- 
TiadrLaof.  ness  in  which  its  ancient  history  is  enveloped  owing^  to  the 
account!  which  is  still  extant  of  the  fight  between  Mirin  Shah, 
son  of  Tirodr  Lani;,  and  the  Nikudnans  whom  tiie  former 
was  pursuing'  from  the  Hdmand  valley  towards  Makrdn  in 
1383  and  met  in  the  plains  of  Keren  (mc).  The  incident  is 
thus  related  by  Price*  :— 

■'The  reduction  of  Seiestaun  havinf*"  fjeen  thus  accom- 
plished, t  Teymur  directed  his  march  for  Bost  ;  in  their  pro- 
gress towards  which,  his  troops  arc  described  to  have 
sesscd  themselves  of  the  fortress,  or  fortified  town  of  Tauk. 
.  .  .  In  the  meantime,  putting  hi»  troops  in  motion  from 
a  place  called  Koukeh  Ketlah,  advices  reached  Teymur,  that 
Toumcn,  the  veteran  chief  of  the  Nikoudrians,  was  retired 
in  the  direction  of  Kidge,  or  Kutch,  and  Mekraun*  On 
Avhich,  ever  vigilant  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  power, 
he  conceived  it  immediately  expedient  to  detach  his  son 
Meiran  Sh^h,  accompanied  by  Ameirkeh  Mahomed,  the  son 
of  Sheir-e-Behraum  rendered  illustrious  by  his  alliance  with 
Teymur,  and  Ameir  Hadjy  Seyf-ud-din,  with  other  dis- 
ting^shed  commanders,  in  ordler  to  crush  at  once  thoee 
plans  o9  hostility  that  might  be  engenderini^  in  that  quarter. 

**  After  a  march  which  he  continued  with  little  intermission, 
both  night  and  day,  Meirdn  Sh^h,  on  tihe  plains  of  the  Keren, 
at  last  came  up  with  the  Xikoudrian  ;  whom  he  found  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe  prepared  to  give  him  battle.    From  a 

•Principal  Event-;  in  Afaho'nmedanHistPrjTt  P»rt  I»Vol.Ill>  rftK«S47'49> 

t  Tbb  was  in  Decembefi  ij^i* 
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consideratioii  of  the  friendship  which  had  formeriy  subsisted  history. 
between  them,  and  of  the  advanced  acre  of  the  old  chief, 
Hadjy  Seyf-ud^in,  nevertbeleca,  ventured  to  address  him 

aloud  by  name  ;  and  in  respectftd  and  soothing  language, 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him,  without  apprehension  of 
evil,  to  accompany  him  to  the  presence  of  Teymur,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  of  tHc  happy  consequences  that  would 
be  the  infallible  result  of  such  a  concession  on  his  part.  But 
as  the  messenger  of  death  was  already  at  hand  to  seise  his 
victim,  the  counsels  of  friendship  had  lost  thdr  effect  upon 
tlie  mind  of  the  Nilcoudrian  :  the  action  immediately  com- 
mencing, hts  head  was  struck  off  at  the  very  first  onset 
by  the  troops  of  Meiran  Shdh,  who  f.niicd  not  to  ir;insri)it 
without  delay  to  his  father's  camp  this  assured  proot  of  the 
succe&s  of  his  enterprise." 

Another  period  of  obscurity  f<^lo\vs  aiid  il  is  n<n  until  the  Nm- 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Kharan,  or  rather  its 
ruling  chiefs,  emerge  into  llie  clearer  li^ht  of  ascertained 
history.*  From  this  time  forward  we  find  all  power  centred 
in  the  small  family  of  NaushdrwAnis,  wlio»  though  to  this 
day  they  do  not  number  more  than  nine  families,  have 
i^uidcd  the  fortunes  of  the  miscellaneous  medley  of  groups 
into  which  the  population  of  Khdr  iti  is  di>tnl)uie<l.  Proud, 
bold,  able  and  unscrupulous,  despotic  themselves  but  into- 
lerant of  despotism  in  others,  recognising  might  as  the  only 
right,  intriguing  and  resourceful,  proferring  allegiance  only 
when  compelled,  giving  fitful  service  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries of  Perstai  Afghdnistin  or  ICalat,  according  to  which 
was  then  the  predominant  power,  and  raiding  each  indiscri- 
minately as  its  power  waned,  they  maintained  a  ^uast-inde- 
}>endcnce  for  nearly  two  centuries  until  the  force  of  events, 
in  18S4,  compelled  them  to  yield  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in 
British  suzerainty. 

The  Nausherwanis  usually  describe  themseiveM  as  of  K,ai- 
anian  stock  but  their:  traditions  do  not  go  beyond  thdr 
eponymous  ancestor,  Naush^rwin,  who  is  described  as  living 
in  Be&dma,  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Naush^an  PIsht,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Garruk  river,  where  the  traces  of  his  stronghold 

•  Roaders  are  ratcrrad  to  Dr.  O,  T.  Duke's  MtrnvroHHum  on  ike 
Hiat^  ^KMr^n  tatd  tk*  BtlmeikisfM  D€M*rtt  etc. 
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HwtORV.  s^'U  exist.  He,  like  all  Naushdnvinis,  is  described  as  ^ 
famous  freebooter,  who,  havini^  attrncted  thp  nttention  of 
the  Pirakzai  Chief,  then  powerful  in  Khdran,  accompanied 
him  to  that  country,  married  his  daughter  and  succeeded  him 
in  the  chief  tamship. 
Uae  of  The  fotlowinsr  is  the  line  of  chiefs  accordinir  to  pre- 
sent  Chief's  private  raconis,  1905  :— 

(1)  Mfr  Muhammad. 

(2)  Mir  Naushdrwin. 

(3)  Mir  Abbds  i. 

(4)  Malik  Dosten. 

(5)  Malik  Dindr  I. 

(6)  Mtr  UUa  KMb. 

(7)  M(r  Fdroz  Shih. 

(8)  Malik  Dinir  11. 

(9)  Mir  Shahdad- 

(10)  Mir  Rahmau 

(11)  Mir  Purdil. 

(12)  Mir  Shaho. 

(13)  Mir  Abbds  II. 

(14)  Mir  Jahingi'r. 

(15)  Mir  NtAA&  III. 

(16)  Mir  Azid  Khdn. 

(17)  Sir  Nauroz  Khan,  K.C.I. E. 

The  name  of  Sir  Nauroz  Khin's  eldest  son  is  Muhammad 
Yakiib. 

The  first  ten       No  autlientic  recofds  exbt  before  the  time  of  Mir  Purdil, 
Chiefs.       fr„„j  which  the  dates  olT  the  first  ten  Chiefs  can  be  deter- 
mined.   It  cannot  even  he  asserted  with  certainty  that  tiie 

list  is  complete,  for  Mir  Abbis  I.,  and  his  son  Malik  Dostfo 
figure  in  Baloch  ballads  as  takings  part  In  The  great  Brdhui- 
Jadgdl  war  which  ocLurred  in  the  Jhalawan  country  probably 
about  the  fifteenth  century  and,  if  the  latter  presumption  be 
correct,  the  intervening  generations  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
cover  the  interval  of  some  200  years*  which  occurs  between 
Malik  Dofft^Q  and  Purdil*  who  is  known  to  have  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  sanad  dated  171 1,  addressed  to  Purdil  is  said  to 
be  in  possession  ol  Sir  Nauroz  Khin  and  other  sanads  arc 
dated  1740,  the  year  in  which  Nadir  .Shiih  returned  througli 
Llrkdna  and  Quetta  to  Afghdnistin  and  in  which  Purdil 
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is  asserted  to  have  died.  We  know  from  a  sanad  that  his  HiSTOar. 

suocessor  Mir  Shaho  or  Mir  Shihdid,  was  alive  in  1759,  but 

in  a  tanoA  of  1764  one  Daulat  KhAn  is  mentioned  as  Chief 

of  Khdrin.    Mir  Daulat  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Khirdn 

list  of  chic  fs,  but  Mir  Abbds  II.  takes  bis  place.  Mir 

Jahdnifir  was  addressed  by  Muzaffar  Shdh  in  a  zawtA  dated 

1796,  but  he  appears  to  have  dird  v.  ithin  ihe  next  few  years, 

for  Pottinfjer,  who  visited  Rhiiran  in  1810,  speaks  of  >ffr 

Abbds  III.    as  chief  in  1806.    Mir  Azdd  Khdn  succeeded 

the  latter  between  1831  and  1838,  for  we  know  from  Masson* 

that  he  was  not  chief  in  18.11,  while  he  took  a  prominent  part 

in  the  events  followin|;  the  capture  of  KaUt  in  1839.  ^ 

Nauroz  Khin,  who  is  the  present  chief  (1905),  succeeded 

Azdd  Khan  in  1884. 

Malik  Do-tr  i  and  his  son  Malik  Dinar,  as  already  n.en- 
Jioned,  f:i,'-ure  in  Hahiclii  ballads  as  heroes  of  the  j^reat  tribal 
war  between  the  founders  of  the  'Brdhui  nouer,  the  Mirwaris, 
.md  the  Jadjjdls.  Dosten  is  stated  to  have  been  present  at 
a  fi^ht  in  the  Jbalawdn  country,  in  which  the  Jadgals  were 
uttcHy  defeated,  and  were  pursued  to  the  sea  coast.  Dos- 
ten *s  son  DInir  was  killed  in  the  fight;!  Lalla  succeeded,  of 
whose  time  there  arc  only  the  usual  traditionary  accounts 
of  rnids,  lights  and  foravs.  In  the  Chiefs*  list,  four  chiefs 
now  occur  of  whom  no  authentic  information  is  available, 
but  we  begin  Lo  tread  on  tirmer  )>;round  wiien  we  arrive  at 
Purdil,  who  had  two  brothers,  Rahmat  and  Brdhlm  or 
Ibrihim,  and  ix'e  have  documentary  evidence  in  a  sanod  dated 
17 1 7  A.D.,  of  the  latter  havin-r  entered  the  service  of  Shih 
Husain  (ihilzai-  rhout,'^l\  Purdil  appears  to  have  been  the 
eldest  brother  and  to  have  succeeded  as  chief,  Ibrdhim 
acquired  gfreat  fame  and  influence  and  was  renowned  for  his 
g^encrostty.  Tiadition  says  that  on  one  occaision  he  received 
thiiee  lakhs  of  rupees  from  Shih  Husain  which  he  proceeded 
to  distribute  to  his  followers  and  tribe,  whence  he  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  Lakh  Baksh.  He  married  Bibi  Binu,  daughter 
of  Mir  Ahmad  of  Kalit  (c.  1666  to  z6q61  and  was  killed  in 
the  war  betwf-f-n  the  rising^  Btl^hui  power  r^Tid  flu-  Baruzais.  j^jj^  Purdil 
Purdil  Khdn,  the  elder  brother,  is  the  great  hero  of  wcistern  Khin. 

•  Xarrativt  of  a  Journey  to  Kalut,  pacre  287. 

t  A  translation  of  this  historical  ballaU  will  be  found  in  the  Gaseltttr 
ofJlMaiKdn, 
S 
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HisTOftT.  Baludiistin,  which  probably  means  little  more  than  that  he 
was  the  most  celebrated  freebooter  of  his  day.  NMr  Shih 
when  on  his  way  to  sultdiie  Ai^h^nistin  (about  1730)  sent 

for  Purdi!  but,  tradit  Ion  savs,  the  summons  was  sent 
through  the  Khan  of  Kalat  who  delayoti  it,  with  the  result 
that^  in  1734,  N'ddir  sent  an  expedition  aijainst  Purdil  under 
Fir  Muhammad  Khin,  e^overnor  of  Kprman.  and  Tlmds 
Khan,  governor  of  Seistdu.  which  was  followed  by  a  second 
one  under  Muhammad  Ali  two  years  later.  Tlie 

KKArAius  were  defeated  in  each  case  and  Pufdil  Khin  re- 
treated to  Persian  Makrdn  leaving  his  family  at  KhMn. 
They  in  1736-7  gave  further  battle  to  the  Persians,  resulting 
in  another  disastrous  defeat,  the  death  of  two  of  Purdil's 
sons  and  rapture  of  hi"?  "grandson  Abbis.     In  the  desultory 
campaign  that  followed,  Turdil  is  credited  uith  soinc  minor 
successes,  notably  one  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  captured 
and  brought  to  Khirin  4«ooo  slaves,  but  in  1740  he  surren- 
^    .^^^  s     dered  himself  to  Nddir  Shdh,  who  was  then  on  his  return 
to    \  idir     from  India  and  who  evidentlv  took  him  into  favour,  as  by 
Shah,  1740.     satiads  of  tliat  year  he  not  only  bestowed  on  him  thp  distrirts 
of  Pidark  and  Kolwa,  in  Makran,  but  also  dire  tid  hnn  to 
assist  in  tiic  collection  of  a  tribal  force  to  accompany  Nudir 
Shih  in  an  expedition  to  Bokhira. 

The  composition  of  this  force  i';  interestintj^  as  showing 
the  very  large  tract  in  which  the  Khirdn  Chief  was  author- 
ised to  collect  gham,  i.e.,  men-afr^irms.  Hie  tribes  and 
districts  mentioned  are  the  Rnkhsh^nis  of  Kh^rin ; 
Tump  and  Kolwa  in  Makrdn  :  and  J^k,  Diszak,  the  R^lci 
tract,  Bamri,  Sarbiz,  Bdmpur,  Jalkol,  Kasar  Kand»  Gch 
and  Safhal  in  Persian  Makrdn.  A  sanad  of  the  same  date 
directing  1,500  iiimatis  ro  he  paid  from  the  Kermrfn  revenues 
for  the  support  of  the  forces,  indicates  that  at  this  time 
Khdrin  was  subject  to  the  go\-ernor  of  that  part  of  Nddir*s 
empire. 

Purdil  was  now  a  very  old  nian  and  died,  some  say 
poisoned,  the  same  year  (1740],  when  proceeding  to  take 
over  his  new  possessions.  Amon^  the  numerous  stories  of 
his  exploits  is  the  capture  and  putting  to  death  of  the 
Afghan  Prince  Ashraf,  who  was  escaping  from  Persia  on  the 
expulsion  ol  tlie  Afghins  ui  1730,  and  the  talctng  from  his 
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baggage  of  the  celebrated  Koh^UNAr  diamond  which  Ptirdil  Hisvoav.  ' 
i»  said  to  have  aftarwaids  aoM  in  Sind. 

In  the  Chief's  private  list  Pbrdil  is  shown  as  succeeded 

bj  Shdho,  but  a  sanad  from  N^dir  Shih  dated  1740  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  admini-rtrrttion  on  Purdil's  death,  de- 
volved on  Mir  Abbis  and  Mi'r  RaJimat,  Mi'r  Abb-'is  bemg- 
commanded  to  remain  in  attendance  on  Nddir  Shdh,  and 
Mir  Rahmat  to  perform  the  duties  of  administration  in 
KUrdn.  AlAis  II.  was  the  son  of  Shifao,  eldest  son  of 
Purdil,  so  it  may  be  presumed  tliat  Shdlio  had  predeceased 
Puidil.  Abbds  II.  had  been  carried  off  to  Persia  in  Purdil's 
time  about  1738.  No  reaison  can  be  assigned  why  Rahmat 
chould  have  been  selected  by  Nidir  Shdh,  instead  of  his 
elder  brother,  Shdhdjid,  to  represent  Abbds  II.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  considerable  local  prominence.  Pre- 
sumably, however,  he  only  carried  on  tdie  administration  for 
a  diort  time,  when  he  eittier  died  of  was  relieved  by  ShdUI»< 
did,  for  a  sanad  dated  1758  is  addressed  to  the  latter. 
Abbas  II-»  himself,  after  being'  chief,  never  appears  to  have 
actually  returned  to  Khirdn  but  died  in  Persia. 

With  the  as.sa.s.sinatiorv  of  Nddir  Shah,  in  1747,  and  the  Ahmad  Shah 
dismemberment  of  his  kinffdom,  Kharan  passed  under  the 
supremacy  of  Ahmad  Sh^h  Durrani.  Meanwhile  in  1751, 
Nasir  Khdn  I.  had  sticceeded  to  the  masnad  of  Kaldt,  and 
in  a  few  years  had  established  bis  power  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding provinces  including^  those  parts  of  Makrdn  and 
Persian  Baluchistan  from  which  Purdil  Khan  had  been 
authorised  to  collect  men-at-arms,  and  also  Kharnn.  His 
hold  over  Kharjln,  how^^vcr,  appears  to  have  been  slight,  as, 
in  1758,  when  Ahmad  Shah  marched  upon  Kalat,  Shdhdad 
was  called  on  to  harass  Nablr  Khdn  and  bring  in  supplies. 

The  next  year,  both  he  and  NasIr  Khin  I.  are  to  be  found 
appealtnsr  to  Ahmad  Shdh's  arbitration  in  a  mutual  quarrel. 
By  1764,  Shihddd  had  died  as  a  sanad  of  that  year  mentions 
his  son,  Mfr  Dautat,  as  then  administertnp:  Khrirtin.  Whe- 
ther Dauiat  was  at  this  time  representing"-  .Abba^,  II. 
Jahdngir,  his  son,  who  comes  next  on  the  Kharan  list,  is  not 
clear,  nor  is  the  year  known  in  which  the  latter  became 
chief,  thoug^h  we  leani  from  a  sanad  that  he  was  administer- 
ing tiie  country  in  1796  and  was  permitted  by  Musaffar 
ShiUi  to  levy  revenue  from  his  tribesmen  at  one-tenth  of  the 
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Hitnmv.-  produce.  He  is  best  known  to  fame  as  the  father,  by  a 
Gichki  wife,  of  Mir  Lalla  and  Mir  Muhlm  wlio  were  tlie 
lor^niaeni  of  tlie  Nausb^-itii  tiow-er  in  Malcrin.   One  of 

the  most  notorious  freebooters  of  the  last  century  In  Malcrin, 
Mir  Baloch  Khan,  killed  in  the  fig-hfc  of  Gokprosh  in  1899, 
was  a  gfrandson  of  Mi'r  Laila,  whilst  Mir  Muhim  Khdn 
^obtained  possession  of  Kuhak  in  Persian  Makrdn,  a  place 
which  has  played  a  somewhat  important  part  in  local  history 
in  the  past.  His  son  Mir  MuhUl  was  ousted  from  Kdhak  by 
the  Peraians  under  Ibrihim  Khdn  in  1880-1,  but  Axdd  Kfiin 
retook  it  In  188 1-2.  In  1889-90,  it  was  in  possession  of 
Deldwar  Khdn  of  Dizzak,  but  in  1897  was  ag-ain  taken  by 
the  Naush^rwdnis  who  still  occupy  it.  The  descendants  of 
Muhi'm  Khdn.  son  of  Jaliangir  by  his  Gichki  wife,  now 
occupy  BuK'da  in  Makran. 

Iffr    AbMi       Jahdngfir's  successor  was  Abbas  III.    The  date  on  which 
III*  the  latter  succeeded  is  unknown  but  he  was  chief  when  Pot* 

tinger  passed  through  Khdrin  in  1810,  who  raentbns  that 
he  had  practically  become  independent  of  Kalit  some  six 
years  previously.  Doubtless  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Kaldt  during^  the  disturbances 
which  arose  in  that  state,  on  the  death  of  Nasir  Khdn  l.« 
over  ihe  succession  of  his  youn{.r  von  ^fahmud  Khdn.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  quarrels  with  Abbds  tiiat  liis  brothers. 
Mir  Lalla  and  Mir  Muhlm,  who  have  just  been  mentioned 
are  alleged  to  have  quitted  Khinln  to  seek  their  fortunes 
with  the  Gichkis  of  Panjgtiir.  Masson*. appears  to  be  in 
error  in  stating*  that  the  brotKer  Muhlm  Khin  was  chief 
in  1S31. 

Abbas  appears  to  have  been  fufiy  occupied  in  fighting 
with  the  nei^^t^Koiirin^f  tribes  and  in  quelling  feuds  in  his 
own  state.  On  '  ri  '  orrasion,  he  was  besieged  in  his  own 
fort  at  Khiran,  and  had  to  surrender  to  the  Zahris  oi 
Jhalawin  by  whom  he  was  put  to  the  degrading  work  of 
grindii^  flour.  On  another  be  was  defeated,  and  his  son 
Usuf  killed,  near  Sidh  T^aai,  by  a  combination  of  the 
Kambrdnis  of  Sarawan,  the  Hdldzais  of  Wishuk  and  Siih-* 
pdds  of  Guash  nrui  Knllng-.  This  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  Kandahar     iih  liis  son  Azdd,  aftenwards  to  become 

*  Narrative  of  a  JoHrney  to  Aaidi,  page  387. 
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famous  in  Khdrin  anoalB.  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  Hnvoai'  * 
Afghin  Amir.   This  was  pven  and  Af<g^liia  troops  aooom* 
panied  him  on   his   return  to   Khdran,  but  subsequently, 
owing^  to  the  mediation  of  MiV  Mahmud  Khin  of  KaMt,  a 

reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  his  people  with- 
out further  fight inij,  tlie  usual  intermarriagfes  being  arranged 
to  clinch  the  understanding. 

Azid  Kliin  succeeded  his  father  Abbds  between  1K31  AsM 
and  1838  and,  althoii^  he  is  said  then  to  liave  been  over  Kb<a« 
40  years  of  age,  lived  to  acknowledge  British  supremacy 
in  Khih&n  half  a  oentufy  later.  He  wa^  at  first  occupied 
in  makinf)^  his  position  secure  and,  as  his  father  had  liren, 
in  quelfinfj  the  internal  feuds  which  still  continued  among 
the  people.  Tins  he  accomplished  probably  by  using  sterner 
methods  than  his  father  had  done,  for,  as  a  native  historian 
quaintly  remarks,  he  encompassed  the  political  ruin  of  all 
his  opponents  by  killing  them  off  in  various  ways.  He  was 
also  successful  in  putting  down  the  HdUzais,  whose  fort  at 
Pulkian  Kaldt  he  demolished.  Until  1884  Azdd  Khdn's 
whole  enerp-y  and  policy  \vai«  mainly  directed  to  achieve  the 
virtual  independence  of  Kharin,  and,  though  strictly  speak- 
ing a  feudatory  of  Kalat  he  only  acknowledged  the  Kiiin's 
authority  when  compelled,  whilst  his  homage  to  .\fghdnis* 
t4n  was  more  profession  than  reality.  In  his  raids  he  took 
the  fullest  advantage  of  his  fleet  camels  and  desert-protected 
state  and  plundered  Afg^hdnistdn,  Persia  or  Kalit  with  per- 
fect tmpartinlity,  immunity  and  success.  In  1838,  Hdji 
Abdun  Xabi,*  Kabulf,  was  deputed  by  Major  Leech,  from 
Kaiai,  to  proceed  to  various  [Jarts  of  Baluchistan  to  collect 
infoffliation  and,  among  other  places,  vt.$ited  Khdrin,  where 
he  states  he  remained  five  days  as  the  welcome  guest  of 
Asid  Khdn.  The  Hdji  describes  him  as  a  tolerably  well 
informed  man  for  a  Baloch,  and  states  that  he  constantly 
kept  up  a  body  of  60  horsemen,  mounted  on  his  own  horses, 
and  that  he  miyfht,  out  of  the  population  of  3,000  men,  have 
collected  1,000  lor  service  in  time  of  war.  He  adds  that  he 
was  not  tributary  to  Kalit  at  that  time  but  to  ICandahdr, 
to  which  frface  he  ought  yearly  to  have  sent  x8  camels,  .13  ctf 

*  Toer  throuii^h  certaia  parti  of  Balocbiatin  in  x8j8^  by  Hajee  Ab> 
dun  Nabe*  of  K.;bui.  Jttnud  9/  tkt  AsMi*  Sui*^  Berngut, 
Noa.  153  and  154*  1844. 
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HisTOMr.      which  had  to  be  collected  from  KhirAn  and  s  from  WAsfank. 

Ilk  i839p  Mir  Mehrib  Khin,  of  Kalit.  asked  Azid  Khsin  for 
assistance  against  the  British,  when  their  attack  on  Kalit 

was  in  contemplation,  offerinp  him  half  the  village  of  Khuda- 
bddin  m  Panjg-ur  in  return.  A2^d  Khdn  accepted  the  vil- 
lage but  declined  assistance,  an  act  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  ill-fedini^  which  led  to  such  bitter  disputes 
{between  KaUt  and  Khirin  in  later  times.  In  1841,  Azid 
Khin  became  embroiled  in  KaSit  affairs  by  giving  asylum  to 
Nasir  Khdn  II.,  the  exiled  son  of  Mehrdb,  who  had  been 
killed  at  the  capture  of  Kalit  by  the  British  in  November, 
1839.  Azid  subsequently  jjave  Nasir  Kh^n  his  favourite 
daughter  Bibi  Mahndz  in  marriage  and  assisted  him  in  his 
sucoessful  attempt  to  retake  Kaidt. 

In  1856,  on  the  outbreak  ot  the  British  war  in  Peniat 
Azid  Khin  joined  the  Persiansi  but  no  infoimation  is  avail- 
|ble  as  to  the  actual  part  which  he  took.  He  cannot  have 
been  absent  from  his  country  for  long^  as  he  was  taking  an 

active  part  in  Kaldt  affairs  on  the  death  of  Nasir  Khdn  II. 

...    in  1875.    The  latter  was  succeeded  bv  his  half  brother,  Mi'r 
Quarrel  with     ,  . 

Jtkt  Khtidi'  Khudddad,  who  wished  to  marrv  his  brother's  widow,  Bibi 
mdofKalit.  Mahnaz.  To  this  the  widow  objected  and,  on  Khudadid 
persisting,  she  appealed  to  her  father  who  marched  with  a 
strong  party  to  Kalit  and  broufifht  her  home.  Another  story 
goes  that  the  lady  was  permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father 
in  KharAn  but  would  not  return.  Whatever  the  facts  be» 
the  Khdn  was  deeply  offended  and  never  foi^ave  father  or 
daughter,  nearly  thirty  years  of  raiding'  and  counter-raiding 
being  the  result-  The  first  move  wa'S  made  by  Mfr  Khudi- 
ddd  in  1859  who  sent  an  army  of  some  b.ooo  men  under 
Dirogha  Atta  Muhammad  to  invest  Azid  Kh4a's  fort.  The 
main  body  advanced  on  KhdrAn-KaUt  but  had  to  retire  with- 
out gaining  any  material  advantage  except  tfie  capture  of 
a  few  slaves,  whilst  ShihgdSsi  Ghulim  Jin,  with  a  detach- 
ment seized  Wdshuk  and  another  body  successfully  attacked 
the  Kohi  Siuhpdds  of  Kallai^.  Azdd  Khan  became  a  more 
determined  raider  than  ever  nnd  his  hand  wafi  against  every 
oeighbouring  chici,  but,  thou|;h  surrounded  by  hostile  and 
powerful  neighbours,  the  natural  difficulties  of  his  country 
and  his  own  physical  prowess  enabled  him  to  maintain  a 
virtual  independence.    Henceforth  he  sought  the  suae- 
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rainty  of  Afghanistan  and,  on  three  occasions  at  least,  in  HisTOitv. 
1859-60,  1865  and  1S70  he  visited  Ki6ul  or  Kandahdr  to 
solicit  the  intervention  or  claim  the  protection  of  the  Amir. 
He  appears  to  have  occaisionaliy  paid  tribute  in  the  shape 
of  18  camels  and  some  Panj^r  dates  and  in  return  received 
an  allowance  of  Rs.  6,000  per  annum  from  the  Amir.  He 
also  contracted  marriafres  with  two  Muhammadzai  women. 
Lands  in  Sajai  and  Garmsd  were  given  him  in  1858. 

Azid  Khan  did  his  utmost  to  foment  the  trfniblrt;  between 
Mir  Khudddiid  Khin  of  Kalit  and  the  Brahui  chiefs  and 
his  support  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  repeated  attempts 
made  by  Nuruddin  M6ng;al  and  Jim  Mir  Khan  of  Las  B^a 
to  throw  off  Khudidid  Khdn's  authority.  He  sent  Balocfa 
Khin  with  400  horse  and  t»ooo  foot  to  help  the  chiefs  in 
the  rebellion  which  took  place  towards  the  dose  of  1868, 
an  account  of  which  is  j^ivcn  in  the  history  section  of  the 
Jhala'uL'dti  Gazetteer.  The  faiiurt  of  the  nejj'Otiations  opened 
up  by  Captain  Harrison  with  the  disaffected  chiefs  at  Bagh- 
wana  in  May  iStig  was  chiefly  due  to  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  by  Azid  Khin.  In  the  ^reement,  however,  arrived  at 
in  1871  between  MuUi  Muhammad  of  Sarawin  and  Sir 
William  Mcrewether,  Azid  Khin's  misdeeds  **  were  for- 
given. As  a  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Khdn  of 
Kaldt  the  Khudabadiin  lands  in  Panjgur,  to  which  reference 
has  already  hccn  made,  had  been  confiscated  and  in  1876-7 
Azad  Khan  destroyed  the  crops  in  Panjgur  and  besieged  the 
Khin's  I'orts.  His  depredations  in  this  direction  were  con- 
tinued to  1883  when  an  expedition  under  Nauros  Khin,  the 
Cluef's  son,  resulted  in  Mli^  Gajiin  the  Khin's  nitb  and 
Gldiki  chief  being  killed.  In  the  following  year  a  settlement 
was  effected  by  the  i^anjgur  mission  under  Sir  Robert 
Sandcman. 

In  the  west  the  districts  of  Jalik  and  Kuhak  cnj^agcd 
Azdd  khan's  attention  and  i'crsian  attacks  on  these  places 

in  1877  were  successfully  driven  off.  During  the  second 
Afghin  war  Acid  Khin  is  said  to  have  despatched  a  fcMce 
to  Kandahir,  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  take  oart  in  the  battle 

of  Maiwand. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  fonr  events,  wHich  arc  con- 
sidered of  special  local  importance,  but  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  records,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  dates. 
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Hanonr.      They  indicate  that  Azdd  Kliin's  attentions  were  not  confined 

to  thr  cast  and  south-west  but  penetrated  far  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  The  first  was  tJie  heavy  punishment  in- 
flicted on  a  party  of  Seistdni  raiders  at  Galachah  who  had 
carried  off  \z  herds  of  camels  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
KJiargtishki  Band  and  Azid  Khin's  subsequent  reprisal  by 
makiogr  his  way  with  a  mounted  party  as  far  as  Neh  in 
Persia,  which  place  he  sacked.  A  second  inroad  by  the 
Seistanis  (who  are  known  locally  as  Harim-khor),  was  also 
severely  dealt  with. 

The  second  incident  was  an  attack  on  Chigai  where  he 
besieged  Kamai  Khan,  Sanjrani,  for  a  month  and  subsequently 
obtained  the  lands  from  the  Zaman  channel  in  Hurmagaj  aii 
far  as  R^n  Chdh  from  the  Sanjrinis,  who  then  posseted 
them,  in  compensation  for  the  blood  of  a  Naush^rwani  whom 
the  Sanjrinis  had  kilted. 

The  third  incident  was  the  defeat  of  the  Zagar  M^ngals 
who  appear  to  have  been  incited  by  the  Khin's  naSb  of 
Nushki  to  attack  Khardn-KaJdt. 

The  fourth  incident  was  the  result  of  a  Ddmni  raid  on 
Rakhshdn  in  which  the  Muhammad  Hasnis  suffered  severely. 
Their  cause  was  taken  up  by  Azid  who  fell  <m  the  Dimnis 
twice  in  the  nei^fhbourhood  of  the  Koh->i-Taftio,  capturing^ 
a  large  boot}*.  On  the  first  occasion  the  Dimni  chief  Yir 
Muhammad  and  three  of  his  brothers  were  captured  and 
put  to  death. 

Much  trouble  was  ^-iven  to  Azad  Khan  by  the  R^kis  of 
Dehgwar  and  Jalk  under  their  lieadman  Sdbik,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  ir  the  account  of  the  ROkis,  in  this 
Chapter.  It  led  Azad  Khan  to  build  the  Galuga  fort,  but 
its  construction  invcrived  him  in  trouble  with  Ibrihim  Khdn^ 
the  Persian  governor  of  Bimpur,  by  whom  the  fort  was 
eventually  dismantled. 

ThePanjgdr        The  Panjgur  Mission  under  Sir  Robert  Snndcman,  w-t*? 

Mis8ion,i8S3.  ^j^^  ^^^^  British  force  that  entered  Khdnin.  It  arrived  there 
in  December  1883  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  .\z4d 
Khin.  A  darbdr  was  held  and  Azad  Khdn  impressed  all 
present  by  his  manifest  honesty  and  straightforwardness. 
Politically  the  misnon  was  a  great  success;  Azid  Khin 
having  obtained  his  formal  release  from  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Amir  of  Afghdnistin^  acknowledged  British  supremacy 
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and  that  of  the  Khin  of  Kalit  by  xaSiaxxg  his  place  ainon£  Hnteiiv] 

the  Sarawin  iard&ti  of  the  Brihui  Confederaqr.   The  dia* 

putes  between  Aadd  Khin,  the  Khan  of  Kaldt  and  other 

chiefs  were  arranged  on  terms  which  proved  satisfactory  to 

all  parties.    In  1884,  .\zad  Khan  supplied  250  riding^  camels 

for  the  Afghan  Bt)undary  Commission  sending  them  to  the 

Hdmand  in  charge  of  his  second  son  Amir  Khin.    Of  these 

150  were  his  private  property   for  which  he  declined 

remuneration  or  hirew      Govemnient  sanctioned  him  a 

khillat   and   reward  for  these  seivices*   which  he  was 

invited   to   Ouetta  to   receive.      He  arrived   at   Quetta  Wr^  AUd  ^ 

on  the  17th  of  May,  1884,  and  an  arrantrcmcnt  'wap  con-  QiieiUi,i88^ 

eluded  on  the  fSth  of  June  hv  whlcli  the  Chief  niirt'vd  to 

prot^t  trade  routes  and  maintain  peace  in  his  lerniorics. 

In  return  he  was  to  receive  a  pensonal  allowance  of  Rs.  6,000 

per  annum  in  lieu  of  that  previously  received  from  the  Amir. 

This  allowance  was  to  be  expended  in  the  entertainment  of 

one  of  his  sons  as  Risdtdir  on  Rs.  1,300  per  annum,  and 

of  20  sowars  on  Rs.  2^0  erioh.     Among  other  points  it  was 

arrans4;ed   that   in    tuture   he  should   deal  direct   with  the 

British  Political  Agent  of  the  Kalat  State  instead  of  through 

the  Khdn  or  his  oflScials.    Unfortunately  Asid  Khin  was 

attacked  by  cholera  when  on  the  point  of  leaving*  Quetta 

and  died  very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Khirin. 

The  following  pen  sketch  of  him,  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Sandeman  after  a  personal  interview  in  December  1883,  is 
interest inj,'^  as  being  a  ^'raphic  description  of  Baluchistjin's 
last  and  greatest  free-booter.    Sir  Robert  writes  : — 

*'  In  spite  of  his  great  age  which  we  ascertained  to  be 
about  97  yearSf  Azdd  Khin  maintains  his  mental  faculties 
unimpaired.  Hits  memoiy  is  perfectly  dear  and  I  never 
found  his  powers  of  observation  at  fault.  In  the  prime  of 
life  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  handsome  man  of 
unusual  stature  and  of  fjreat  physical  power.  The  storie« 
told  of  hi*;  bodily  .strength  are  indeed  such  as  would  more 
fitly  belong  to  the  heroes  of  a  mythical  age  than  to  a  man 
sttU  livinsr.  Bowed  by  age  he  is  unable  to  mount  his  horse 
without  assistance,  but  once  in  the '  saddle  his  endurance 
is  greater  than  that  of  many  a  younger  man.  Possessed 
of  unflinching'  resolution,  impatient  of  wrong,  generous  to  _  ,' 

reward,  stem  and  relentless  in  punishment,  Sirddr  Aaki 
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Hnfotv.  Khan  has  above  all  thingfs  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  un- 
swerving- honesty.  He  is  never  known  to  depart  from 
his  word  once  g:iven  and  liais  a  sincere  contempt  for  chi- 
canery or  falsehood.  There  ii.  therefore  no  reason  to  uonder 
at  the  immense  influence  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  Baluchistdn 
for  a  century  past." 

Aaeid  Khin  is  always  described  as  a  fust  and  merciful 
chief.  His  taxes  were  lig^ht  and  he  was  never  accused  of 
oppressing  his  people.  He  was  a  capable  organiser  and 
relieved  the  people  from  his  own  stores  in  time  of  distress. 
He  jLj^ave  much  attention  to  his  armed  force  and  was  said 
in  1884  to  possess  a  force  of  200  infantry  and  100  cavalry 
and  to  be  able  to  call  up  3,000  match-lockmen  in  an  emer- 
gency. Every  adult  msbt  had  to  bear  arms  and  had  to 
keep  ready  a  sldn  of  water,  a  pati*  of  sandals  and  6  to  8  lbs. 
of  flour  as  an  emer^ncy  ration.  Failure  to  turn  out  at 
a  call  to  arms  involved  confiscation  of  property.  During 
his  life  time  he  also  built  and  garrisoned  the  forts  of  Kh^rin, 
Hurm^i^ai,  Kattik  and  Jalwdr. 

He  aJso  paid  attention  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  caused  the  construction  by  forced 
labour  of  the  channel  leadingf  from  Bunband  to  the  JjotHaiA 
lands.  When  floods  came  he  is  c^aid  to  have  personally 
taken  part  in  preventing  breaches  and  to  have  kept  all  his 
slaves  busy  in  the  work  of  cultivation.  He  was  dilipfent  in 
attendance  nt  his  darhar  and  was  fond  of  levying^  fines  in 
camels.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  a.  sing^ic  day's  absence 
from  his  court  cost  him  ten  camels. 

The  end  of  AsAd  Khin's  life  was  saddened  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  son  Mir  Azim  Khan,  the  issue  oP  a  concuGoe. 
Peeling  his  great  age  Azid  Khdn  had  divided  his  property 
amonp;'  his  sons  and  appointed  Xauroz  Khan  heir  to  the 
ohieff .unship.  Azim  Kliati  demanded  half  tlie  country  as  his 
share  and  on  tliis  demand  being  refused  by  his  father  com- 
menced intriguing  with  the  Persians*  who  instigated 
to  murder  Sibik,  R^.  After  Azdd  Kfadn's  death  Azim 
Khin  attempted  to  forcibly  dispute  the  suocessiiHi  of  his 
brother,  Xauroz,  to  the  chieft«unshlp,  an  attempt  whidi 
ended  in  .\zim  Khdn's  death. 

^'I^jI^*"*"**^         .\zid  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Xauroz  Khdn 
K.C.I.E.     and  the  subsidy  of  Rs.  0,000  per  annum  was  continued  to 
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tiie  latter  Naun»  Khin  is  stiO  Chraf  (1906).  He  was  HmokT. 
born  in  1855,  and  is  described  as  of  fine  physique  and  Sold 

disposition.  He  acted  for  his  father  for  some  years  before 
the  latter's  death  and  led  a  number  of  raids  apainst  Panj^ur 
and  Eastern  Pefsia.  In  1883  he  harried  Panjgur  and  car- 
ried off  a  larg^e  booty  of  sheep  and  cattle  returning  by  way 
of  the  Rakhshin  river  and  Mdshk^.  Tbey  were  pursued  by 
a  force  under  Mir  Gijiin,  Gidiid  Sarddr  of  Panjgtir,  who 
overtoolc  them  neai!  the  junction  of  the  DrAspara  and  Dash- 
tak  Kaur  with  the  Rakhshan.  A  fight  ensued  in  which  Mir 
Gijidn  was  killed,  the  N'air.shurwanis  g-etling^  away  with 
their  bouty  since  whea  the  scene  of  the  fight  has  been  known 
as  Jang--ja-i-Gdjidn. 

Soon  after  his  accession  he  proceeded  with  a  force  to 
Jalk  where  the  dispute  between  the  Nausherwinis,  Bazurg- 
zddas,  Dimnis  and  Relcis  for  the  possession  of  the  date 
groves  had  again  broken  out.  Having  defeated  the  Bazui^- 
z^das  he  hurried  back  to  Khirdn  owin^'^  to  his  chieftainship 
being  disputed  by  his  younger  step-brother,  Azim  Khan.  As 
previously  related,  Azfm  Klian  had  been  greatly  incensed  by 
his  father  nominating^  Xauroz  as  bole  heir  to  the  chicftaiiv- 
ship,  and  although  a  reconciliation  had  been  patched  up 
between  them  lie  coukl  not  redst  the  opportunity  given  him 
by  Nauraz^s  absence.  AzIm  was  the  favourite  of  his  father 
and  being  a  brave  man  and  capable  commander  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  several  big  raids,  his 
command  at  times  numbering-  1,500  well  armed  and  mounted 
men.  His  success  in  these  and  his  generous  nature  had 
made  him  very  popular,  and  he  had  no  dilticulty  in  colicctm|J^ 
u  following  to  attack  his  brother.  The  attack  fai'ed  and 
AzIm  in  his  turn  was  besieged  in  a  fort  at  Kattik*  A 
reconciliation  was  patched  up  by  the  Saiads  and  tribal  dders 
but  during  tihe  following  year  after  a  further  attempt  (this 
time  by  poison)  on  Nauroz  had  failed,  Azlm  KhAn  v/a*  inur- 
dered  by  a  favourite  servant  named  Sharif. 

In  1888,  the  dig-nity  of  ;*  Kni^^'^hr  Commandership  of  the 
Indian  Empire  was  conferred  upon  .Nauroz  Khan,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  loyalty  and  general  good  services  ;  for  the  assist 
ance  tendered  to  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  of  1884 ; 
and  to  Colonel  Bell.  V.C.,  in  his  journey  across  Khdrnr  to 
Persia ;  and  for  the  capture  of  Jim  Ali,  son  of  Mir  Kh^, 
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HwToity.      Jdm  of  Las  B41a>  th«n  In  itevcdt  against  his  fatlier.  Naunitf 
Khiii  was  investMl  with  the  inslg^nia  of  the  order  by  Sir 

James  Browne,  then  Agent  to  the  Governor-rirncral  in 
Balucliistiin,  at  a  darhdr  held  at  Sibi  on  the  iith  of  February 
1889,  a  khillat  of  Rs-  3,000  being  preseAted  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Perso-Kliir^n  border  had  never  been  authoritatively 
defined  and  was  in  a  chixmic  state  of  raids  and  counter  raids. 
^Iie  two  main  points  of  dispute  were  tlie  ownership  of  tihc 

date-g^roves  of  Dehg^war  and  of  the  small  district  of  Kiifiale» 
the  rival  claimants  beings  the  R^kis  of  Khirin  as  opposed 

to  the  D^mnis  of  Persia. 
BoofidAry  A  joint  commission  was  appointed  in  1895  by  the  Gov- 

Comaiuion,  ernments  of  India  and  Persia  to  define  the  houndan',  Colonel 
logs* 

T.  Holdich  (now  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C. I.E.,)  being  the 
British  Commissioner.  The  delimitation  was  finislied  in 
Aprilp  1896,  since  when  the  liorder  raids  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  ceased. 

The  Commission  adjudged  Kdhak  to  belong  to  Persia. 
The  fort  is  still  occupied  (1905)  by  a  section  of  the  Naush^r- 
winis,  descendants  of  Muhi'm  Khan,  cousin  of  Azad  Khan, 
who  pay  taxes  to  Persia  and  arc  considered  as  Persian 

subjects. 

Stimteffieal  Strategically  Khurdn  is  a  place  of«  great  importance  since 
of  ^irko."  it  dominates  the  M^a  pass  route  and  is  a  focus  where  the 
roads  converge  from  India  on  the  one  hand  and  Persia  and 
Afghdnistin  on  the  other.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  India 
being  threatened  from  tfiat  direction,  Kliirdn  would  from 
e\')-rv  point  of  view  become  a  strategic  point  of  the  first 

importance. 

Kliaran  has  rarely  been  visited  by  travellers.  The  first 
European  to  traverse  it  was  Lieutenant  Henry  Pottinger  of 
the  Bombay  Army  in  1810,  Hdji  Abdun  Nabi  next  vinted 
the  country  in  1838,  Sir  Charles  MacGr^or  and  Captain 
Lockwood  in  1877,  and  Lieutenant  Galindo  in  1885-6.  Of 
these  Hajl  Abdun  Nabi  was  the  only  one  who  visited  the 
town  of  Kharan-Kalit  or  interviewed  the  Chief.  As  already 
related  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  visitied  Khdrin  officially  in 
December  iSS;^,  and  Licutfiiant-Colonel  Shovers,  C.I.E., 
then  Political  .Agent,  Kaiat,  toured  in  Dehgwar  and  Mashkel 
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io  March,  1902,  in  connection  with  the  disputis  between  Hmonr* 
the  Rdcis  and  the  Khirin  Chief. 

The  progress  of  recent  e^'ents  has  materially  altered  the 

former  condition  of  Khdrdn.  On  the  north  the  formation  of 
the  Chdg"ai  District  ha.s  shut  it  ofT  from  Aft^Iianistan  :  r'  hile 
the  demarcation  of  the  Pcrso-Haloch  border  has  left  no 
txciise  for  raids  in  that  direction.  These  reasons  in 
conjunction  with  the  strong^cr  rule  in  Makr:&n  and  Jhaiawaa 
have  hemmed  Khirdn  in  and  ended  the  days  of  tlie  irre- 
sponsible free  lance  as  much  at  home  in  Persia  and  Af]gfh4n- 
istdn  as  in  Khdrin,  under  no  control  and  bound  by  no 
restrictions  or  allegiance. 

T^omcd  mnusi'Iea,  known  i^utvhnl*  and  g^cnerally  built 
oi  bunu  bucks,  arc  numerous,  and,  as  ihev  have  never  yet 
been  \  isited  and  examined  by  an  expert,  the  following  list 
of  the  places  where  they  are  situated  is  gfiven 


LocsJity. 


Niimhor  of  i 
I  Gmmbadt,  \ 


KntANKa. 


I 


WAdmk 


lUahUl«rlMv»>r 


CmMi 


■  •  ■ 


SaUmBek. 


Sara  M  an 


Totol 


IO 

I 

1 

a 

I 
1 
s 
I 

2 

1 
ft 


ntad.  Anolheria 


i'^tti'.'t  t  III'     foil  vr-f"*  is  itr',i»vvrl  .1^  [liiM-t--;;urr!l^d. 

but  IK  altrihulnl  by  local  authorilirik  to  Malik 
BlUinbn  JthiUi :  aiiotber  i«  known  aa  Ch^ 

T!ii>M>  arc  in  Gwachit;  :  ihe  hent 

the  Malik  Nauvh^rwani  gumb 

l<n.>>vn  a*  Ciiimhacl-i-whahri. 
Tlie»f  .irc  in  Ri^Ki. 
Known  »%  Ni)riKlinH*Kum)>nd. 
Known  a*  Sli.ihi  Otinini  ffumbadi 
Known  a*  Talonki  Rumbad. 
Near  Mamc^hi  Chah. 
In  Ilia  lalwir  Pa<s. 

Oaa  «f  thcM  is  at  U^tak.  aaatW  at  SawArfa 
and  the  third  near  MaUk  SKiiii  Ctiib  bvt  all 

are  in  ruin*. 
Nrar  Eri-Kallair 

Situated  nt  P.idun  Kalln^  and  known  by  the 

namv  of  Gtimhai<-i-itan)i.Mallk« 
Known  a«  Uumhad-i-IIita. 
Known     as  KalichiBi.Kalat4.KaktbtiHKi» 

Ifumbad. 
Known  ai  Gumbnd-i-Tuho. 
Known  a«  Uumhad-i-Sh.'ihi  Stuidi. 
Kno«  n      (.iiimbad-i-Rihi  Ba*iM» 
Kncivii  .IN  Uumhad-i'Sniad  Amir. 
Known  n*  Ciumbad-t-Malik  bbaho  and  situated 

near  Naarouli«id. 
Hav*  no  particular  name. 
Near  Mk^raranvi  aad  nIM  CitmM4-tnaiii 

Haiaa  atid  Huaaia. 


Similar  tombs  exist  in  ranj\a']r  and  at  Jdlk  in  Persian 
Makrin.  f  llieir  genera]  form  is  that  of  the  ordinary  Persian 
tomb,  i.e.»  a  square  chamber  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 

*  A  Aqunre^baped,  vHulietl  tomb, 
t  P.  M.  Sykes.   Ttn  ikotuand  miiet  itt  iVrria,  paffc  399. 
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HwTORT.  most  of  them  have  only  one  storey;  some,  however,  pes- 
seas  two  storeys.  Those  at  Gwachieri  for  instanofi  are  all 
doubJe-stoteyed,  and  «o  ait  the  Malik  Shdho  tomba  of  Sara* 

wdn.  The  best  pneserved  are  those  at  Gwachig  in  Debgwar 
or  Xfashkhcl  and,  as  they  are  fairly  typical  of  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  here  described  in  some  detail. 

All  the  niausolea  at  Gwachig',  of  which  there  are  9,  are 
double-storeyed,  the  entriance  being  on  the  east.  Steps, 
paved  with  bricks,  lead  to  the  upper  storey,  which  contains 
a  'Single  burial-chamber ;  the  entrances  tb  tiie  lower  storey 
are  level  with  the  surface  and  lead  either  to  a  single  large 
chamber  capable  of  containing  several  corpses,  or  to  sepa- 
rate small  chambers  in  each  of  which  one  corpse  or  more 
rould  be  placed.  In  the  Gumbad-i-Malik  Shdho  at  Nauroz- 
dbad,  the  lower  storey  contains  a  passage  with  4  vaults,  2 
on  either  side,  each  of  which  might  contain  three  or  four 
bodies.  The  domed  roofs  are  supported  on  pendentives. 
Tlie  walls  of  the  upper  storey  are  2^  to  3  feet  thick.  They 
arc  made  of  burnt  bricks  about  10  inches  square,  and  2 
inches  thick.  The  buildinpfs  appear  not  to  be  set  exactly 
north  and  south,  but  to  incline  north-east  and  south-west. 
At  each  comer  of  the  interior  of  the  building  are  alcoves, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  a  or  inches  from  the  floor  and 
the  height  about  8  or  10  feet.  They  are  10  inches  to  i  foot 
in  depth.  In  this  resq>ect  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  Bahrein  tombs  of  Phoenician  origin,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  the  outside,  and  between  project infif  ledges  of  the 
curiously  fashioned  bricks  cut  in  diamond  and  other  sym- 
metrical patterns,  arc  large  burnt  clay  slabs,  bearinf^  images 
of  peacocks  with  snakes  in  their  bills,  bullocks,  leopards, 
camels  with  thdr  colts,  horses,  hand-mills  and  imitations  of 
human  hands  and  feet.  These  ornamental  slabs  are  not 
universal,  but  most  of  the  mausolea  contain  them.  An 
exception  Is  to  be  found  in  the  mausolea  near  Mani^hi 
Chdh  in  Jalwar. 

On  the  floors  of  the  main  chamber  of  the  buildings,  ouc 
or  njore  elevated  sepulchnes  are  to  be  seen.  The  qrstetn  of 
sepulture,  however,  which  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
double-storeyed  buildings,  appears  to  have  been  different 
from  that  resorted  to  in  the  ca<se  of  the  singUsstoreved 
tcrnibs,  for  the  sepulchres  in  the  double-storeyed  huilditv^s 
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are  raised  above  the  floor  in  two  tiers,  In  the  knvei;  of  wMdi  History. 
the  corpse  wa^  inserted.  In  course  of  fime^  some  of  these 
sepulchres  have  been  opened*  and  hence  they  are  now  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  bones  and  human  skulls,  while,  here 
and  there,  arr*  pieces  of  the  shrouds  in  which  the  d(  nd  had 
been  wrapped-  In  the  sinR-le-storeyed  mausolea,  the  corpse 
was  apparently  buried  in  the  ground,  after  which  a  sepulchre 
was  raised  above  it,  beneatJi  a  domed  roof.  The  lower 
storeys  of  the  two-storeyed  buildin|?s  are  not  more  than  four 
feet  above  the  surface  and  conttsin  sepulchral  vaults,  as 
described  above  in  which  super-terrene  sepulture  appears  to 
have  itaken  place.   These  vaults  still  contain  bontt  and  slculls. 

Local  accounts  state  that  the  corpses  were  in  g^ood  pre- 
servation in  the  endy  part  of  the  last  century,  and  even  now 
(1Q04I  a  corpse  in  otic  of  the  tombs  at  Gwachigf,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  below,  retains  its  dried  skin  and  a  mummy- 
like appearance.  On  bein^  moved,  uncrushed  bariey  is  said 
to  have  fallen  from  the  stomach  of  this  corpse.  The  skele- 
tons are  further  said  to  have  been  lying  on  bedding  and 
carpets,  and  t  1  h  ivc  been  clothed  in  brocade  and  silks,  which 
were  remo\cfi  hy  the  people.  Much  dam.nr'"  '^^  alleged  to 
have  been  done  lo  tlie  contents  of  tlie  lonibs,  and  many 
beads,  jewels  and  valuables  to  have  been  removed  by  an 
Afghan  /afe/r  several  years  back,  his  example  beini^  after- 
wards  followed  by  the  local  R^kis.  Bani^les  worn  by  one 
of  the  corpiies  have  been  obtained  and  also  some  pieces  of 
ragged  cloth,  which  verc  presumably  used  as  shrouds. 

The  followini^^  are  tli     k tails  of  each  of  the  mausolea  at 
Gwachig  as  they  existed  in   1904  :  — 

No.  I.  Malik  Nausherwani-Kumbad  is  a  doublc- 
storeyed  building^,  ai'xaii'.  The  entrances  to  the 
lower  storey  ane  close  to  the  surface  and  lead  to  sepa- 
rate vaults  or  compartments.  Entrance  can  only  be 
effected  by  crawling.  In  the  upper  storey  are  two  mud 
built  tombs  surrounded  by  heaps  of  liones  and  human 
skulls  mixed  witli  pieces  of  shroud.    On  one  of  the 

bricks  outside,  the  words  mazdr-i-Nikudar 

(i.e.,  mausoleum  oi  Ntkddar)  have  been  engraved. 

No.  2.  Tills  building  has  no  particular  name  and 
measures  is'-io"x  is'-g'f.    In  the  upper  stocey  is  a 
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Hmtokv.  single  large  mud  built  tomb  ;  the  lowet  storey  oontains 

heaps  of  bones. 

No.  3  is  almost  in  ruins  and  measures  2o'-5  x  ig'. 
No.  4  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gumbad-i-Shahri,  and 
measures  i5'-6"  square.    It  contains  heaps  of  bones 
and  pieces  of  shroud. 

No.  5,  a  vault  3i'  sqiaare»  is  particutarly  interesting' 
as  it  contains  a  well-preserved  ooipse  in  the  upper 
stor^  which  appears  to  be  that  of  a  woman.  From  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  toe  the  body  measures  s  ^eet. 
Exoepting^  the  nose  and  the  parts  below  the  navel,  the 
remainder  still  bears  the  dried  skin,  all  the  fi nepers  and 
one  of  the  cars  bcin^  quit^  undecaycd.  A  blue  thread 
has  been  passed  throug-h  the  rig^ht  ear.  The  skeleton 
is  quite  naked.  The  local  people  have  moved  it  from 
time  to  time  placing^  it  sometimes  upright  and  sometimes 
in  a  recumbent  posture.  In  doiQSf  so,  a  good  deal  of 
uncrushcd  bnrlcv  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  stom- 
ach. When  seon  in  i{)04  it  uas  lyinjf  ag'ainst  the  tomb 
in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

No.  6  is  30^-3"  square,  and  has  one  bi|^  mud  built 
tomb  in  it.  On  the  bricks  over  tlie  arch  of  the  entrance 
leading"  to  the  upper  stc»ey,  are  small  engraved  designs 
somewhat  like  a  fish-hook  or  key. 

No.  7  is  2d  square,  and  has  two  mud  built  toinbs 
round  which  there  arc  heaps  ot  bones. 

No.  8  measures  2o'-6"  square,  and  has  three  mud 
built  tombs  in  the  upper  storey. 
No.  9  is  a  similar  building  12'  square. 
The  people  themselves  know  nothing  certain  about  the 
origin  or  llie  builders  of  these  tomb.s.    Sykes  attributes 
thofic  winch  he  saw  in  Jalk  to  the  Saffiirid  Maliks  v,  ho  ruled 
in  Seistan  from  about  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  this  llu'tjn.'  receives  support  from  several  of  the  names 
which  appear  in  the  list  ^ivcn  above.    One  ot'  the  mausolea 

at  Wdshuk,  for  instancci  is  attributed  to  BahrAm  Shdh,  who 
ruled  in  Seistan  from  13 is  to  1233,  and  5  of  those  at  Hur> 

migai  are  assigned  to  Shdh  Otmdn  which  is  the  local  pro- 
nunciation of  Shdh   Usman,  another  Malik  mentioned  in 
history.*    Malik  Shdh,  another  name  which  will  be  found 
*  S(f  Raverty'a  Tabakdhi'Ai'dtirit  oa^e  190. 
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the  list  above,  was  a  brother  of  Babrim  Shib.   The  fact  Hittoar. 
that  the  tombs  bear  pictuies  of  animals  and  even  of  human 

hands  and  feet,  does  not  necessarily  militate  against  their 
^fuhammadan  oricfin,  for  the  objection  to  such  Imagoes  was  a 
development  uf  the  doctrines  oi  Islam  of  later  date  than 
that  assigned  above. 

At  the  same  time  the  mausolea  probably  cannot  all  be  as- 
signed to  the  same  builders  and  date,  but  were  presumably 
built  at  different  timeSt  lOie  eailiest  goings  back  perhaps  to 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  For  the  tombs  in  tiie  Shimdiin 
with  Saldmbek  nidhat  bear  the  names  of  the  brothers  Hdla 
and  Tuho  and  their  sister  BIbi  Basso,  the  first  two  of  whom 
are  famous  in  Brrfhui  ballads  as  having^  taken  part  in  the 
great  Brdhui-Jadgal  war  in  the  Jhalawdn  country,  the  date 
of  which  must  be  placed  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 
As  mentioned  above,  on  one  of  the  bricks  in  the  gumbad 
of  Malik  Naush^rwan  at  Gwachig  the  words 

mazi'ir-i-X'ikiidar  i.e.,  mausoleum  of  Nikudar  are  engraved, 
rhis  may  of  course  only  refer  to  the  builder  or  to  the  person 
interred  within*  but,  in  view  of  the  facts  related  in  the  sec* 
tion  on  HiStOIT  about  the  Nikddrians  who  wet*  defeated 
in  the  plains  of  Kh4r4n  by  Timiir's  son  in  1383,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  Nikudar  is  certainly  remarkable,  lentil, 
however,  expert  opinion  has  been  obtained,  these  remarks 
must  be  regarded  as  conjectural  only. 

To  the  north  of  the  fort  which  stands  in  the  Jalwir  pass  Jilwir  In- 
are  high  cliffs,  on  the  east  of  which  are  to  be  seen  engrav^  •criptioni. 
ings  written  in  Kufic  character.   The  following  are  conjec- 
tural transcriptions  of  those  of  the  engravings  with  their 
translation,  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Dcnison  Ross  of  Calcutta 
from   impressions   and   copies   obtained  by   Mirza  Sh^ 

Muhammad  of  the  Gazetteer  office : — 
I.  Transcrt^toit. 

f 
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HmORif*  Translation. 

O  God !  Forg^ive  al  Hasan  ibn  Amir  Sahl  ibn  Umar  ibn 
Abdul  Aziz  al  Hasan  ibn  al  Husain. 

Written  on  Sunday  when  eleven  dr»ys  v  ere  remainlng^  of 
the  sacred  month  of  Muharrain.  And  he  wrote  it  in  bi» 
own  hand,  in  the  year  406  (H.) 

II.  Transcription. 

Translation. 

(Built  by)  Abu  Musa  Ruka  ibn  Muhammad  al-Mis-u-dt  in 
the  year  351  (H.) 

III.  Transcription^ 

Aw  jAe  ^  jXio  jjL* )  y/j 

Umar  Asdn,  Danku,  repeated  the  takbir  for  scsventeen  years 
(and)  died.* 

Similar  inscription      c  to  be  seen  at  Gamik  Kallag,  the 
largest  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

T  rauscription. 

*^  %)r^  ^ji^      ^Ji         5/^  (c)  f^^jl^  Jf-  yji^ 

Translation. 

Abi  Sahl  Abul  Kasim  Anir  (and?)  Ahmad  ibn  Amr  ibn  Sahl. 

He  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand. 

Gabrbands.  Another  set  oi  remarkable  archaiologicai  remains  are  ihe 
Gabrbands  or  Zoroastrian  dams  which  occur  in  numbers  in 
the  Rds  Ko]i»  Garr  and  Siihdn  Ranges.  Mr.  Vredenburg 
g^ivcs  the  following  description  of  tfaemt 

In  one  of  the  recrions  which  I  visited  amongpst  the 
mountains  of  the  State  of  Khirin,  there  are  some  very  inter- 
esting relics  which  bear  evidence  to  a  very  different  set  of  phy- 
sical conditions  than  those  that  prevail  at  t^c  present  day. 


•  Notft  by  Dr.  Rossj  O^nku  is  an  Abysmnlaa  aanM.  This  may 
hav«  been  an  AbyssiaiBa  slave  who  performed  the  duties  of  muamam 

for  the  period  meotioned.   The  Ust  word      oUxU   **he  died" 

is  very  doubtful. 

I  Vredeoburgr*  Sketch  of  the  Baluchiitdn  Desert,  Memoirs  of  the 
(t  €9hgi€«i  Survey  of  Indiu^  Vol.  XXXI*  p.  213*  ^9*q^ 
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"  In  all  the  valleys  round  Zard  there  are  to  be  seen  hundreds  Histoiit. 
of  stone  walls  which  are  called  i::ahrhand  or  'dams  of  the 
inBdels'.  Sometimes  they  .stretch  ripht  across  the  flat 
pebbly  floors  of  the  g^reat  valleys,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  are  termed  *'riversi"  notwithstanding'  the  somewhat 
sarcastic  ring  there  is  about  that  appellation.  They  also 
occur  across  the  entrance  to  most  of  the  tributaiy  ravines, 
and  at  various  points  across  their  course  Up  to  considerable 
heights  above  the  main  vnlley.  Tlie  country  is  quite  un- 
inhabitable for  want  of  water,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  tliuve  wall*;  which  are  similar  to  works 
erected  to  the  preM:nt  day  in  many  regions  of  Baiuchistdn 

and  Persia,  beings  in  fact  nothing^  but  terraced  fields.  But 
the  careful  way  in  which  they  are  built  gives  them  an 
appearance  of  permanency  wluch  one  would  look  for  in  vain 

amongst  the  works  of  the  present  generation.  In  many 
cases  thf  V  still  hold  bark  the  soil,  formerly  cultivated,  which 
has  been  artilicially  heaped  up  against  them.  This  soil  is 
absolutely  similar  to  that  which  covers  the  great  alluvial 
plains  of  pat.  '*  No  such  material  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
amongst  the  hills,  where  the  Viratis  have  been  built,  and 
must  have  been  brought  at  tlie  cost  of  considerabie  labour 
from  the  great  desert  plain  south  of  the  mountains.  The 
absence  of  any  canals,  the  great  hriLrht  to  which  the  walls 
arc  found  up  tlic  triljutars-  ravine  shows  that  the  fields  were 
not  watered  by  means  of  some  general  scheme  of  irrigation 
%irith  canals  deriving  their  supply  from  some  reservi^  piMed 
at  a  greater  altitude.  Perennial  springs  now  everywhere 
dried  up,  must  have  existed  in  all  the  ravines  where  these 
remains  are  found,  which  shows  how  much  greater  the  rain- 
fall must  have  been  formerly. 

"The  modern  inhabitants  of  Kharan  in  calling  these 
•structures  ^^abrband  or  'dams  of  the  infidels'  attribute 
their  erection  to  the  lire-worshippers.  Degraded  as  they 
are  to  a  condition  bordering  on  the  status  of  savages  they 
have  lost  sight  of  all  accurate  historical  notions.  The  at- 
tribution of  any  work  to  the  'lire-worsluppers',  simply 
means  that  they  look  upon  it  as  very  old,  older  than  the 
first  Mahomedan  settlerfients. 

"  They  have  not,  forgotten,  however,  what  the  walls 
really  are,  that  they  are  terraced  fields,  and  the  legend  says 
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HnrORV.  ^^'^^  the  inhabitants  who  built  them  brought  a!!  the  soil  in 
bagfs  which  they  carried  on  their  backs  from  the  desert  to 
the  south  (such  an  act  is  regarded  as  very  sinful  by  the 
Balucli  who  consider  manual  labour  degrading  to  human 
dignity).  It  is  mons  probable  that  the  soil  was  carried  <m 
backs  of  beasts  of  burden  ratfaei:  than  on  those  of  nic»,  but 
the  tradition  is  no  doubt  an  echo  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  which  this  work  necessitated.  At  all  events  the 
greatness  itself  of  the  undertaking  shows  that  the  returns 
of  the  work  must  have  made  it  \\orth  the  trouble  which  they 
took,  and  that  what  is  now  a  barren  desert  was  once  the 
home  of  a  prosperous  community.  It  is  certainly  not  im- 
probable that  these  people  nupriit  have  been  originally '  the 
fire-worshippers,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  similar  worics 
continued  to  be  erected  loi^  after  the  first  Mahomedan  settle- 
ments. In  these  same  mountains  of  Kharan  there  are  ancient 
Mahomedan  cemeteries  in  which  the  tombs  and  the  wall 
surroundingr  them  are  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wails  of  Ibe  terraced  fields,  being  made  of  roug-hly 
shaped  stones  disposed  in  very  regular  layers*  Nowhere  in 
Baluchlstin  could  a  work  of  that  natune  be  built  at  the 
present  day,  the  modem  graves  are  mere  mounds  of  earth 
clumsily  decorated  with  boulders  or  occasionnllv  \\\X.h  pieces 
of  ueatliered  travertine.  The  tombs  just  mentioned  seem  on 
the  other  hand  1o  be  the  work  of  the  same  hands  that  used 
to  build  the  terraced  fields-  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
history  of  the  region  to  assign  any  date  to  them,  but  tHe 
mere  fact  their  bdng  Mahomedan  shows  at  what  a  veiy 
recent  date  we  must  place  the  final  dessication  of  these 
mountains." 

In  1005  Dr.  M,  .\.  Stein  attempted  to  trace  some  of  the 
places  of  archa-oloq-tcal  interest  which  were  noticed  by  Pot- 
tinger  when  he  travelled  through  Kharan  in  1810.  Dr. 
Stein  has  kindly  supplied  the  folk>wing  notes  about  his 
joum^ 

Search  for  *'  scafch  for  ^c  more  interesting  ruins  which  Pot- 
Pottin$;er's  tingcT  had  seen  on  his  third  march  south  of  Nushki,  proved 
Khirin"  more  difficult.    From  certain  topographical  indications 

route.  I  concluded  that  on  his  wav  into  Kharin  he  must  have  fol- 

lowed the  route  crossicior  [iie  range  of  mountains  south-west 
of  Nushki  by  the  lafui  pass.    But  the  countrj'  being  in 
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Potting'er's  days  quite  as  devoid  of  permaiient  inhabiuaiutis  Histort* 
as  it  is  now,  and,  of  course  unsurveyed,  his  narrative  doe» 
not  supply  such  local  names  or  other  Imttcici  by  whicR  his 
line  of  route  or  the  site  referred  to  could  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision  on  the  modem  map.  Nevertheless,  the  dose  agree- 
ment of  Pottinger's  description  with  the  ground  seen  by 
me  on  the  Tafui  route,  as  well  as  his  mention  of  the  Bcl 
sKream  (his  *  Hale  ')  make  itic  now  feel  certain  that  he  actu- 
ally travelled  by  this  route.  The  information  g^athered  from 
some  Brtlhuized  Hindus  coming  from  Khir^n,  Che  only 
travellers  we  met  en  route*  pointed  to  the  existence  of  ruined 
mounds  near  the  route  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Nauroz- 
Kaldt.  This  was  confirmed  by  what  wa£  known  to  some 
nomadic  Rrdhui  shepherds  we  picked  up  at  our  second  en- 
campment near  a  well  in  the  dry  bed  ot  tlic  Bei. 

"Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  these  shepherds  I  pro- 
ceeded on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  to  the  ruined  site 
Spoken  of.  It  proved  to  be  situated  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
broad  river  bed  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
with  the  Baddo  river,  coming  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  and  known  in  its  upper  course  as  Lijji  or  Chiringi. 
The  old  site  known  like  all  ruins  of  this  region  by  the 
general  term  of  '  Kona-shahr, '  so  familiar  to  me  from  Tur- 
kestan, lie.s  about  miles  below  the  junction  just  referred 
to,  wliich  is  marked  by  the  zidrat  of  Shaikh  Hu^sain  ('  Shah 
Hasan  Zt.  of  north-western  Trans-frontier  Map  No.  sa). 
It  occupies  the  angle  formed' between  the  bed  of  the  umted 
B^I  and  Baddo  rivers  and  a  small  dry  nuUah  known  as  Toji 
which  joins  it  from  the  north-east.  The  distance  from  Nushki 
which  by  the  map  as  well  as  by  an  approximately  accu- 
rate road  estimate  was  shown  to  be  about  65  miles,  agreed 
remarkably  well  with  Pottinger's  indications,  but  though 
tiMre  weiie  die  "  several  laiige  mounds  of  earth  and  stone 
scattered  over  the  desert "  to  whidi  his  description  refers, 
no  trace  coidd  be  found  of  the  "  very  extraordinary  tombs 
of  a  quadrangular  shape,  each  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of 
curious  open  free  stone  work,"  which  he  mentions  n.t  a 
distance  of  circ.  400  yards  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.* 

*  See  Pottinger's  Trav^  in  BttUtdtitidH  \  1817,  p«g«  ta6. 
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HtnoRV.  "       remains  actually  seen  by  me  at  this  '  Kona^di^  * 

'  Kooadiabr*  of  Toji  were  briefly  these.  Before  ascending  the  hig^h  bank 
«f  TpgL        tp  ^        ^  the  riveit  hed  I  noticed  one  of  those  ancieiit 
dams  which  are  known  in  Kaldt  territory  as  *  Gahatr  bands,' 

i.e.,  '  hands  '  of  the  Gabars  or  fire- worshippers,  and  which 
must  have  served  to  form  storag^e  ranks  at  periods  when 
cultivation  w  as  carried  on  in  parts  o£  the  country  now  devoid 
of  all  permanent  settlements.  It  consisted  <tf  an  embanks 
ment  ciiv.  40  yards  lonfir  and  about  20  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
built  at  right  an|;les  to  the  bank  of  the  dry  river  bed  and 
showing  a  core  of  massive  masonry  of  unhewn  stones. 
Above  this  '  hand  '  the  gravelly  ground  was  thickly  strewn 
for  several  hundreds  of  yards  with  rough  stones  once  appar- 
ently used  in  buildings  and  with  fragments  oi  plain  pottery, 
while  small  oblong  mounds  of  unhewn  stones  unmi^akably 
marked  graves.  The  latter  may  possibly  be  of  rdatively 
modem  date  and  belong  to  the  nomadic  BhUiuts  who  still 
visit  these  parts  during  the  summer  for  grasang  purposes. 
But  the  burial  ground  is  no  longer  used  now. 

'*  Crossing  the  Toji  mtJIah  to  the  south,  close  to  its 
juncrion  with  the  river  bed,  I  found  in  the  angle  between 
the  two  a  debris-strewn  mound  measuring  circ.  100  yards 
from  north  to  south  and  about  as  broad  on  its  northern 

face.  The  north-west  comer  rises  steeply  circ.  35  feet 
above  the  river  bed.  Here  some  recent  digging  had  exposed 
short  lengths  of  two  walls  meeting  at  right  angles-  The 
masonry  of  these  walls,  circ.  3  feet  in  thickness,  showed 
masooiy  of  small  iml»wn  slabs  arrai^red  in  car^ully  adjusted 
courses  and  undottbtedlv  old.  The  walls  appeared  to  have 
enclosed  a  small  square  room  and  to  continue  both  to  ^ 
south  and  east  in  tiie  debris<overed  ground.  Remains  of 
walls  of  similar  construction,  circ,  4-5  feet  in  height,  are 
traceable  on  the  slopes  where  they  may  have  served  to  form 
terraces.  Plentiful  old  potsherds,  among  them  fragments 
decorated  in  simple  brown  patterns  on  red  ground,  covered 
the  top  of  the  mound  and  its  slop>es.  A  second  but  smaller 
mound  which  occupies  a  little  plateau  to  the  south  separated 
by  a  shallow  ravine,  shows  similar  pottery  and  much  debris 
of  rough  stone  material  but  no  intact  remains  of  walls. 
Where  the  two  mounds  are  nearest  to  each  other,  remains 
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of  an  old  '  band  *  survive,  built  across  the  small  ravine,  Historv. 
with  a  thickness  of  drc,  8  feet. 

**  Tfiat  tiie  ruins  just  described  are  of  some  antiquity  may 
be  conadered  as  certain  in  view  of  the  deserted  condition 
in  which  this  tract  has  been  since  lonjg^  centuries  like  most 
of  the  rest  of  Khdrdn.  The  masonry  of  the  walls,  too, 
bears  an  ancient  look  and  cannot  possibly  have  been  the 
work  of  Brdhuis  in  their  present  stage  of  culture.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  datable  remains  and  in  view  of  the  extreme 
dearth  of  reliable  historical  information  oonoeming^  tihese 
parts  of  Baluclustin  in  earlier  periods,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  any  estimate  of  age  in  regard  to  tliese  mounds 
and  a  similar  oiu-  I  passed  some  six  miles  to  the  north-east 
in  a  portion  of  the  wide  bed  of  the  Haddo  known  as  To^skan. 

'*  Remains  such  as  Pottin^er  describes  might  by  their 
style  and  structural  character  have  supplied  some  clue  to  the 
period  of  their  ori^n  and  thus  of  the  earlier  occupation  of 
their  vicinity.  But  of  such  remains  we  could  discover  no 
trace  on  either  bank  of  the  river  though  the  ground  lay 
quite  clear  and  open  before  us  sloping  down  towards 
Nauroz-Kaldt  some  four  miles  to  the  south.  In  a  region 
with  so  dry  a  climate  and  so  sparselv  inhabited,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  substantial  ruins  with  carved  stone 
work  could  within  a  century  have  disappeared  without  leav- 
ing some  trace.  I  am  ntlier  inclined  to  brieve  in  the  possi* 
biUty  of  some  error  in  Pottinger's  road  estimate  and  of  the 
ruins  being  really  situated  some  distance  further  south. 
Yet  neither  the  Hindus  who  had  come  from  Khdr^n  and 
whose  information  about  the  ioji  mounds  had  proved  quite 
exact  nor  my  actual  guide  knew  anything  of  ruined  struc- 
tures between  Naun»-KaUt  and  Khirdn.  Want  of  time 
did  not!  allow  me  to  make  a  personal  search  beyond  Nauroa* 
Kaldt,  and  consequently  I  must  content  myself  with  the  hope 
that  some  future  visitor  whose  attention  may  be  called  by 
these  lines  to  Pottinger's  interesting  notice,  will  succeed 
in  tracking  the  ruins.  Whatever  their  character  may  have 
been — Pottinger  could  trace  nothing  whatever  Muhammadao 
or  Hindu  in  their  style  and  had  judicious  doubts  ateo  about 
their  having^  served  as  Zoroaslrian  places  of  worship— their 
existence  would  prove  a  far  higher  «t3ste  of  civilisation  than 
these  tracts  haw*  known  for  centuries." 
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PovuuTiov.  As  all  subjects  conneeted  witfi  populatioo  have  been  dealt 
with  in  detail  in  the  CoMttetr  of  Utthrdn  and  as  the  condi- 
tions in  Khrirari  are  in  many  instances  veiy  sunUar,  it  is  only 

proposed  to  give  in  the  following^  paragr-aphs  such  particulars 
apply  excluMvely  to  Kharan  or  with  reg-ard  to  which  a 
nattirai  difference  exiiLs>  between  the  circumsUnces  of  that 
country  and  of  Makrdn. 

iSS^ifiorJ^'  ^^^^  connection  of  Khdran  with  the  west  rather 
ihan    with    the    cast    has    been    pointed    out    in  the 


on  History  and  this  connecuoa  has  left 
its  marie  on  the  ethnography  of  the  country,  since 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  strongr  Persian  strain 
nins  through  the  veins  of  the  Khirinis.   The  Naushirwani 

chiefs  claim  descent  from  the  Kaianians  and  doubtless  the  rule 
of  the  Saffirid  Maliks  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  popula- 
tion. Many  of  the  groups,  composing  the  present  popula- 
tion, claim  Baloch  alhnities  and  if  Dames'  theory  is  correct 
that  Baloch  tribes  made  their  way  into  Scistan  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  it  would  not  have  talcen  them  longr 
to  extend  eastward  into  Kh^rdn«  however  uninviting  that 
country  may  have  been.  Names  such  as  Mamojav*  again 
indicatf*  thnt  the  T<it  element  which  has  already  been  shown 
to  hjvr  spread  in  the  neighlx^uring  country  of  Makran  at 
the  time  cf  the  .'\rabs,  had  extended  furtlier  northward  to 
Khdrdn.  Of  one  tribe  the  Nikudrians,  whose  defeat  in  1383 
by  Mlrdn  Shih,  son  of  TimUr,  in  the  plains  of  KbArdn, 
has  already  been  related,  no  trace  remains  unless  it  be  in 
the  words  i\razdr-i-Nikudar  (Tomb  of  Xiki&dar)  engraved  on 
one  of  the  Gwachig  tombs.  The  Nikudrians  are  described 
as  banditti  who  greatly  hafried  Persian  caravans  in  Khuras- 
in  but  it  is  not  certain  uliellur  thev  ever  orrupiod  Kbarar 
permanently.     In  character,  however,  it  may  be  noted  tney 

bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Dimnis  of  the  present 
time. 

So  much  for  liistorical  evidence  of  the  popLiiation.  At 
the  present  day  the  population  of  Khdran  includes,  as  will 
be  presently  seen,  elements  of  varied  extraction  from  Afghin> 
tstAOf  from  the  BrAbui  hills,  from  Makrin  and  from 


*yav  or /o  is  the  mark  ot  the  Stndi  genitive.  Mamo  jav,  this 
Bosna  (loas)  «f  Maniou 
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No  regular  census  of  Khii^  has  ever  taken  place,  as  for  PorvLATMM. 
political  considerations,  it  was  omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  Density, 
census  tA  1901.    In  1904,  a  roogrh  house  to  house  enumera- 
ticMi  of  the  resident  population  was  made  for  the  purposes  of 

the  Gazetteer  and  aji  estimate  was  also  prepared  of  the 
number  of  families  who  had  recently  left  the  country,  some  of 
whom  at  any  rate  might  bo  expected  to  return.  I'iie  result 
showed  the  total  number  of  families  in  Khdrdn,  including  the 
Beseima,  as  3,843  ;  out  of  these  1,089  li^^  recently  left  the 
country  for  the  Helmand  valley,  Sind  or  other  parts  of  Balu- 
chistin.  Taking  5  persons  as  the  household  incidence  as 
in  Makran,  the  total  normal  population  may  thus  be  esti- 
mated at  19,215,  but  this  number  is  liable  to  decrease  in  bad 
agricultural  years.  The  incidence  per  square  mile  amounts 
to  rather  more  than  i  person,  a  result  which  indi- 
cates how  very  thinly  populated  the  country  is,  but  is  in  no 
way  surprising'  when  the  waterless  character  of  the  country 
and  vast  sandy  deserts  and  banren  mountains,  of  which  it  is 
composedt  are  considered. 

The  nomadic  tendency  of  the  Khdrdnis  coupled  with  the  Towns  nnd 
fact  that  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  flocks  of  ^ats,  camels 
or  sheep,  and  that  cultivation  is  exceedinj^ly  precarious, 
sliows  itself  In  the  almost  entire  absence  of  permanent  vil- 
lages of  which  there  are  only  20,  or  i  to  every  710  square 
miles  of  country.  The  only  lart^'^e  villag-e  is  Khiran-Kalit 
or  Shahr-i-Karez,  the  i>eat  of  llie  Chief,  but  it  is  only  impor- 
tant in  the  sense  of  the  native  proverb:  "  Where  there  are 
no  trees,  even  a  camd  thorn  is  a  tree.''  It  contains  about 
300  houses  and  a  population  of  about  1,500  souls*  Among 
other  permanent  settlements  may  be  mentioned  Wdshuk 
(population  c  500),  Kallai^  (c  300)  and  Zawag-  (c  400)  in 
Oehgwar,  Hurmiigai  (c  50)  and  Nauroz-Kaldt  (c  100). 

As  in  Makrin,  permanent  villages  in  fomier  times  cluster-  Character  of 
ed  round  the  forts  which  formed  the  refuge  of  the  people  in 
times  of  emcrg-ency.  The  remains  of  such  forts  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Sarawdn-Kalit,  Masiski-Kaldt,  Tdgazzi-ai-Kaldt, 
Shdhdddi-Kaldt,  Kutdn-Kaldt,  Kalaghini-Kaldt,  Kattik- 
Kalat,  Haliizai-at-Kalit  (in  Wdshuk),  Galuga-Kalat  (in  Degh. 
war)  and  Malikshai-Kalit  (Gwish),  but  they  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  timo  of  AsAd  Khin  under  whose  admtn- 
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Poraunoit.  btratkm  Naush^rw^t  power  appears  to  have  reached  its 
senith.  He  CMistructed  in  tlsdr  place  forts  at  Humis&gai, 
Jilwir,  Khifin-KaUt  and  Naunn-KaUt;  which  were  held 
by  his  own  men.  They  weile  built  of  burnt  brick  s  nder  the 
Chief's  personal  supervision  nnd  indirntc  considernbltj  cng-in- 
ecrinj^  skill.  Of  these  Jalwar  is  now  ((905)  in  ruins  but  the 
others  are  still  in  fair  repair  while  tuo  additional  forts,  those 
at  ICallag'  and  Ziwagf  in  Dehgwar,  have  been  constructed 
by  the  iniesent  Ciiief . 

The  above  noted  are  the  largest  villages  and  are  pcrma* 
nentiy  inhabited.  The  remaining  14  villages  out  of  the  20 
are  also  mud  btiilt  but  are  evacuated  durinc  the  spring*  and 
otHer  times. 

With  the  exception  oH  Khir^n>Kalit,  the  houses  of  which 
ailB  situated  round  the  fort,  the  permanent  viOages  generally 

consist  of  small  groups  of  houses,  cnch  house  built  on  the 
most  convenient  situation  without  regard  to  regularity  or 
any  common  principle. 

Decrease  of  The  vast  remains  known  as  Cahrbauds  or  Zoroastrian 
pepaletioii.  dams  whicii  terrace  tlie  mountain  ranges  indicate  the  pre- 
sence in  past  agM  of  a  very  much  latter  population  than 
now  exists.  The  encroachment  of  the  sands  and  diminution 
of  the  rainfall  have  resulted  in  the  desolation  which  now 
exists  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  numhrrs  of  the  population  has  been  taking  place.  Native 
opinion,  too,  points  to  a  decrease  in  population  even  in 
recent  times,  for  it  is  said  that  Azad  Khan,  the  late  Chief, 
could  raise  an  irregular  force  of  .^pOoo  to  6,000  men  in  an 
emergency,  a  number  which  has  now  (1905)  been  reduced 
to  from  i,soo  to  s»ooa  The  cause  of  recent  decrease,  how- 
ever, appears  to  lie  not  in  any  diminution  of  the  birth  rate 
nor  in  any  special  change  in  climatic  ronditnon-s  but 
in  the  spread  of  the  Pax  Britannica  and  the  extension  of  com- 
munications, whereby  a  very  considerable  exodus  of  the 
population  lias  been  induced  to  which  reference  will  presently 
be  made. 

Miffrmtion.  Novdiere  hi  Baluchistin  is  the  nomadic  habit  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  Khirin.  Except  the  Kambrdris  of  ^ra- 
wdn  and  tihe  retainers  of  the  Chief  living  at  Khirin-Kalit 
and  a  few  Nakibs  and  Wishukis,  no  other  sections  of  the 
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population  are  settled  permanently.    Even  those  who  occupy  population. 
the  permanent  villages,  to  whbh  reference  has  already  been 
made,  only  do  so  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  year  in  tlie 
spring.    The  rest  wander  throu|[,'^!iout  the  year,  those  who 

pnssc-ss  land  stayins^  in  Its  vicinity  in  t^-ood  seasons  and  only 
inovinfi  larthcr  alit-ld  when  their  crops  liave  failed  ;  whilst 
those  who  have  little  or  no  land  like  the  Muhammad  Hasnis, 
and  depend  on  Hocks  and  camels  for  their  livelihood,  are 
constantly  on  the  move  as  the  exig^encies  of  finding  grazing 
for  their  cattle  direct.  As  a  rule  aU  nomadic  gfroups  confine 
their  wanderings  to  Khirin  but  in  prolonged  periods  of 
drou£^ht  they  wander  far  afield  to  the  valley  of  the  Hclmand 
or  elsewhere  and  stay  there  until  news  is  received  of  ade- 
quate rainfall.  The  Ri'kis  alone  are  in  the  h:ibit  of  crossint^ 
the  border  to  jdik  and  Dizzak  but  return  to  their  date  groves 
in  the  summer  and  spend  the  cold  season  in  the  Mdslikel 
valley  and  the  neighbouring  sandhills.  Some  of  the  Muham- 
mad Hasnis  and  the  Garr  Sisotis  descend  from  the  hills  to 
the  Kh<irin  plain  In  the  early  spring  and  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  larger  nomadic  camps  and  cultivated  lands 
until  the  wheat  is  harvested  when  they  return  to  thctr  hills. 
If  a  good  hanxin  or  summer  crop  of  \uHri  and  melons  is 
expected,  the  flocks  are  sometimes  sent  back  to  the 
hills  in  charge  of  the  shepherds,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the 
families  remain  in  the  plain.  In  the  spring  some  of  the 
inhabitants  leave  the  villages  in  search  of  edible  plants  and 
seeds  such  as  maghdr  {Rumex  vesicarius)  and  when  August 
comes  Wdshuk  and  the  Dehpwar  country  are  filled  with 
mig^rants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  have  come  to 
enjoy  the  date  harvest. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fragmentary,  Immlgratfoe 
nature  of  tlie  population,  which  has  been  drawn  from  time  ^°1oo?*''^ 
to  tiifie  in  the  course  of  ages  from  all  the  surrounding  coun> 
try.  At  present  immigration  is  insignificant,  a  few  graziers 
from  the  Jhalawdn  country,  RakhsHan  and  Mashkal  being 
alone  rT^Tracted  \iy  the  pasture  in  good  agricultural  years. 
No  iiuiiufcjration  takes  place  from  across  the  Persian  border. 

A  sanad  which  is  still  in  possesi^ion  of  the  Kharan 
Chief  proves  tliat  emigration  was  common  so  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  e^hteenth  century,  for  in  it  Ahmad  Shdb 
Durhini  permits  the  Chief  to  gather  in  those  persons  who 
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PoruiATioif.  have  misrrated  from  Khirin  to  Baluchistin,  Scistin,  K«k:h. 

Makfin  and  other  paru  of  Ahmad  Shih*9  dominioiis.  The 
sanaA  is  dated  1764.    Under  these  cticuitutances  it  U  uot 

surprising  that,  as  already  stated,  nearly  one-third  of  che 
total  population  should  have  been  found  in  1904  to  have 
forsaken  the  country.  This  emigration  is  not  in  all  cases 
permanent,  for  those  who  possess  land  nearly  always  return, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  allow  them  to  do  so.  In  former 
times  the  trend  of  emigfration  was  to  the  vall^  of  the  Hel- 
mand  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  Khir^is  have 
formed  many  ties  of  relationship,  but  nowadays  this  con- 
tinues only  in  the  <-ase  of  camel  and  flockowners,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  persons  without  land  the  tendency  is  towards 
Sind.  A  certain  number  of  persons  have  also  crossed  the 
border  into  the  Ctidi^rai  District  since  the  development  of 
the  latter  and  this  will  probably  continue.  Most  of  those 
who  go  to  Sind  are  to  be  found  in  the  neigrhbourhood  of 
Shikarpur  and  Jncobabid  but  a  few  make  their  way  to 
Karachi  where  they  worlc  as  day  labourers. 

Marriage  The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  preliminaries  to  mar- 

riagfc  and  the  marriagfe  itself  are  similar  to  tJiosc  m  vogue 
In  Makrdn  w-ith  the  exception  that  ihc  betrothal  in  Khardn 
is  known  as  .wirji;  (jr  had  proslii,  i  c. ,  the  l>one  breaking-  and 
IS  binding,  the  only  means  of  breaking  the  tie  being  by 
taldk  or  divorce  which  is  done  by  throwing  three  pebbles  or 
clods  of  eailh  after  the  girl.  The  bridegroom  also  has  to 
supply  his  prospective  father>m-Iaw  with  all  the  articles  re- 
quired for  the  marriage  feast  (ddn-o-jaldb).  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  custom  in  Makran  the  payments  made  by  the 
bridegroom  include  both  the  bride  price  and  dower. 
The  former  is  payable  both  to  the  father  and  the 
mother  and  is  known  as  labb  in  the  first  case, 
and  as  iHshdnag  in  the  other.  Labb  generally  con- 
sists of  camels  or  other  equivalent  in  cash  or 
in  goats,  sheep,  grain  and  arms.  Nishdnag  is  the  mother's 
shaure,  and  among  the  well-t'o-do  is  generally  paid  in  the 
shape  of  slaves  {bandag)  and  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  shape  of  a  camel  or  some  cash.  THie  dower  or  mahr  is 
either  **  prompt  "  or  deferred  and  consists  either  of  land  nnd 
wateK  or  of  cameU  or  cash  (sohr).    Such  dower  becomes  the 
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alienable  property  of  the  wife  and  is  usimUy  prompt  if  given  Popvlatiom 

in  land  or  animals  and  deferred  if  it  takes  the  form  of  cash- 
Bride  price  varies  in  accordance  with  the  social  position 
of  the  contractinje;^  parties.  I  hc  maximum,  jjiven  by  those 
who  are  weli  off,  is  20  camels  and  among  the  poor  a  single 
camel  <»nly  is  sometimes  paid.  Kishanag  generally  takes 
tile  form  of  a  gift  of  a  slave,  a  camel  or  a  sheep  or  cash 
extending  to  Rs.  200.  As  elsewhere  in  Baluchistin,  the 
rates  of  dower  (mahr)  vary  in  every  class.  Its  detcnnlna- 
tion  is  a  matter  of  much  discussion  but  the  amount  given 
ti)  otlier  sisters  of  the  bride,  if  she  has  any,  is  usually  taken 
as  a  guide.  A  man  of  position  docs  not,  of  course,  i^ive  so 
much  dower  for  a  woman  of  inferior  social  pcvsition  as  he 
would  for  a  wife  whose  family  is  equal  or  superior  to  his  own. 

Divorce  is  exceedingly  common  and  the  promise  of  a 
small  dower  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  divorce.  On  the 
other  hand  desertion  by  a  wife,  owing  to  incompatibility  of 
temper,  is  nJsn  frequent  and  in  such  ci-cs  the  man  v  hom 
the  woman  elopes  mcrclv  pavs  the  tonncr  luisi)and  .sucii  ex- 
penses as  he  may  have  incurred  in  obtaining  and  marrying 
his  wife. 

Woman  in  Khdrdn  is  in  a  very  inferior  position  to  her  statu  of 
sister  in  Makrin  who  enjoys  all  the  privileges  extended  by  women. 

the  .Muhammadan  Law  and  due  to  the  larger  dower  whidi 
has  to  be  paid  for  her.  In  Kharan  the  exrlnsron  of  women 
from  inheritance  is  the  rule  and  the  rate  ol  (iower  and  bride 
price  being  comparatively  low,  her  position  is  degraded  and 
she  is  regarded  rather  as  a  chattel  than  as  a  fellow-being 
and  a  helpmate. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  of  the  number  of  married  civit  coo4i- 
and  unmarried  persons,  it  is  only  possible  to  remark  that  polygamy, 
marriage  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  man  can  afford  it  and 
that  the  rates  of  bride  price,  dower,  ore.,  are  not  so  hig^h 
in  most  cases  as  to  cause  enforced  celibacy  to  a  late  period 
in  life. 

Polygamy  is  practised  bv  all  who  possess  the  means  ;  pos- 
sibly one-fourth  of  the  married  men  have  more  than  one 
wife.  The  custom  of  W^i^  already  described  in  the  Gaget' 
teer  of  Afaltnin,  prevails  everywhere  in  Khihin  and  results 
in  a  good  many  men  being  burdened  with  more  wives  than 
they  altogether  desire.   As  a  rule  the  Islamic  Law  fortudding 
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PorvLATiON.  the  taldDg  of  nuMre  than  4  wives  is  observed.   The  well-to^o 

form  connections  with  their  household  slave-girls  in  some 
cases,  but  the  issues  have  no  rig-hts  to  inherit.  A  Khdrani, 
like  other  Baloch,  will  always  endeavour  to  find  a  suitable 
wife  among'  his  near  relatives  and  even  if  such  a  girl  is  not 
procurable  be  will  seldom,  if  ever,  marry  outside  bis  own 
native  country. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  their  drcimicirion  boys  are  usualty 
given  some  land,  arms,  camels  or  other  property,  a  custom 

termed  saVvaiAi ;  and  in  the  same  way  when  a  giri*s  bead  is 
sliaved  for  the  first  time  it  is  customary  to  make  Ker  a 
present  known  as  J'.van-'Mudi.  Such  nsciqfnmcnts  take  the 
forSn  of  date  palms  amony  I  he  RcUis,  and  o\  camels,  goats, 
and  sheep  with  others,  and  bccuine  the  absolute  alienable  pos- 
session of  the  recipient.  This,  her  dower  and  any  moveable 
property  which  may  be  given  to  a  girl  on  her  marriage  by 
her  parents  such  as  bousebodd  equipment,  carpets,  cooicing 
vessels,  ornaments  and  the  Hlce,  comprise  ewfrjtliinq^  to 
which  she  can  lay  claim  as  her  separate  property.  Accord- 
inqf  to  the  cu-^tom  of  the  ronntr%'  a  woman  cannot  inherit 
property  as  permitted  by  .Muhammadan  Law  and  is  only 
entitled  to  maintenance  from  her  husband's  esta^.  A 
daughter  is,  however,  usually  given  any  ornaments  which 
formed  her  deceased  mother's  separate  property.  A  woman 
who  marries  a  second  husband,  other  than  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  loses  ip^o  facto  her  right  to  dower  given  or  pro- 
mised by  her  first  husband. 

\\'estern  Baluchi  i-  xho  lan^uaq'c  mo<5t  prevalent  and  is 
spoken  by  about  three-quarters  of  the  people  ;  the  remainder 
speak  Brdhui.  Owinfj  to  constant  intercourse  with  Shora- 
wak,  the  Helmand  valley  and  parts  of  Persia,  many  of  them 
also  understand  Pashtd  and  Persian.  Correspondence  is 
carried  on  in  Persian  except  by  Hindu  traders. 

The  Baluchi  spoken  in  Kbdrin  is  similar  to  tliat  in  vogue 
in  Panjgdr,  a  full  description  of  which  has  been  given  in  the 
Gaseiteer  of  Makrdn.  It  is  known  as  Rakhshdni  and  is  con^- 
mon  among  all  the  Rakhsh.Snl  t^roups,  including  the  R^kis; 
it  is  also  spoken  by  a  few  of  the  Muhammad  Hasnis. 

Brdhui,  also  called  Kurdi,  is  in  use  principally  among  the 
Garr  Sisolis,  some  of  the  Muhammad  Hasnis  and  some  of 
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the  Rakhshdnis,    The  language  spoken  by  the  Garr  Sdsolis  PoratATioii. 

is  pure  and  resembles  that  spoken  an  the  Sarawin  country ; 

the  Iang-ua£^-e  of  the  Rakhshdnis  and  Muhammad  Hasnis  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  spoken  in  Sarawdn  and  resembles 

the  Brahui  of  the  Zat^ar  Meng^als  in  Xushki. 

As  in  Makran,  Baluchi  ballads  are  common  and  popular, 
among  the  best  known  being  the  ballad  relating  the  fight  of 
the  Rakfishinis  with  bocder  raiders  at  Har-e-Niwar,  that 
of  Malik  Ditt^»  Mirwiri,  with  the  Naitth^inis,  that  of 
Malik  Dost^n,  Nausfa^mrdni,  wiHh  Mir  Zarrak  Biihui  at 
Badijkushta  near  Anjira  and  the  battle  of  the  Naush^rwdnis 
with  Nidir  Shah's  troops  at  Kallag. 

All  persons  living  in  Khdrin,  except  the  dominant  class  Races, tribes 
of  Naushcrwdnis,  designate  themselves  to  outsiders  as  group*. 
Kliarani  Baioch.  The  term  "Baloch"  distinguishes  the 
common  people  from  the  dominant  class.  Most  of  the 
Baioch  or  indigenous  inhabitants  apply  the  term  Rakhshini 
to  themselves.  It  is  very  popular  and  includes  the  Muham> 
mad  Hasnis  and  is  applied  locally  to  every  one  living  in  tlie 
plain.  The  Garr  Sasolis  and  Sumdlaris  of  the  hills  retain 
the  name  of  Brahui.  In  sanads  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  thv.  ruling  class  by  the  Durrani  rulers,  the  Chiefs  of 
Kharun  are  addressed  inditicrcntJy  as  Baioch  Kharani  and 
Bakich'Rakhshdhii.  Bakich, therefore,  was  evidently  a  gene- 
ral term  applied  to  the  population  as  a  whole  whilst  the  ad- 
dition of  Khdrdni  or  Rakhshini  was  intended  to  distinguish 
those  of  Khdran  from  their  neighbours,  such  for  instance, 
as  the  Afakrani  Bahxrh. 

As  in  the  rase  of  Makran  the  larj^e  tribal  unil.s  ori^aniscd 
under  one  name  and  a  singic  chief  for  dcfi  nsive  and  offensive 
purposes  and  possessing  a  complete  system  of  tribal  offi- 
cers are  absent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  is  com- 
posed of  separate  family  groups  living  apart  from  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  In  a  few  cases,  as  with  the 
Rdkis  of  MdsHk^I,  the  larger  units  contain  small  eponymous 
groups  some  of  which  are  barok,  i.e.,  new  comers  who  are 
not  of  the  same  blnod  as  the  main  body,  but  the  patriarchal 
feeling  which  gives  the  headman  of  the  group  so  much  power 
among  the  Brahuis,  is  absent  and  eacli  individual  if  he 
wishes  can  deal  direct  with  the  chief  ^thout  die  interme- 
diation of  any  elder  of  his  group.    Moieover,  little  or  no 
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PorvLATiOH.  Gonnectkw  is  maintained  between  groups,  onoe  fissioa  ha« 
taken  place.    The  characteristic  of  Kharan  society  therefore 

is  a  congeries  of  small  groups  loosely  linked  together  hy  a 
common  allegiance  to  a  chief  taken  from  the  dominant 
class.  The  fact  is  that  the  population  of  the  diistrict  has  for 
centuries  resembled  its  moving  sands,  small  groups  like  the 
partides  of  sand  being  driven  into  the  country  to  settle  for  a 
time  and  pass  on  to  some  more  favoured  area.  In  the  course 
of  their  migrations  such  ifroups  have  lost  or  abandoned  their 
original  tribal  or  racial  appellation,  and  whilst  adopting  the 
general  name  of  Rakhshdni  have  added  to  it  that  of  the 
locality  where  they  liavp  settled  or  of  the  head  of  the 
group  from  whom  they  arc  sprung.  Hence  such  local  names 
as  TaghupioRakhshini,  Wdshuki^Rakhsliini  and  Humigai- 
Rakhhshdni  or  epooyms  such  as  Kubddni-Rakhshsini,  M<inda> 
sai^Rakhshini,  Betaginzai-Rakhshioi  and  .\mrIniri«Rakh- 
shani. 

Main    divU  population  may  be  divided  into  the  following'  divi- 

sions,        sions  : — The  Xausherwanis,  a  dominant  class  ;  the  Baloch 
including  the  Kakhshinis  who  comprise  the  land-owning  and 

settled  classes  who  are  eni^aged  in  agriculture,  camel  graz- 
ing, and  flock-owning,  and  includini^  the  Muhammad  Hasnis; 
certain  misct;llaneoui>  groups,  who  have  lately  immigrated, 
cheifly  BhUiuis;  Hindus;  inferior  races  such  as  Naklbs, 
Loris  and  slaves. 

The  Naushcrwanis  consist  oi'  only  9  families,  all  of  whom 
are  known  as  Sh&oasai,  and  have  their  headquarters  at  Kh^- 
r&n-Kalit.  The  genealogfical  tree  given  in  appendix  L 
shows  their  pedigree.  The  rule  of  primogeniture  has  been 
always  followed  in  the  selection  of  a  new  chief  in  whom  all 
administrative  power  and  the  right  to  the  revenue  is  centred. 
His  collaterals  own  large  revenue^frec  grants  in  Upper 
Khiran,  i.e.,  in  the  Sarawin  and  Shimshin— Salambe'--. 
Gwash  and  Wdshuk  maha,U\  but  the  chief  alk>ws  no  inter> 
ference  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  with  his  prerogatives  ex- 
cept  in  so  far  as  he  himself  directs.  Their  social  status  is, 
of  course,  superior  to  all  others  and  woe  betide  the  Baloch 
who  should  kill  one  of  the  chosen  few,  for  full  power  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief.  Besides  the  Xausherwdnis  living 
in  Khiran-Kalat,  of  whom  the  most  influential  next  to  £he 
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Chief  is  his  brother,  Miii  Amir  Khdn,  there  are  Naush^rwinis  PoroiAiloii. 
io  Kolwa  and  PanjgAr  in  Makrin,  and  in  Ki&hak  and  JdUk 
in  Persian  Baltichistin,  who  maintain  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Chief.  An  account  of  the  first  three  groups 
has  been  given  in  the  Gazetteer  nf  ^Takrdn  and  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  section  on  HiStOry  in  this  Gazetteer  to 
the  capture  of  Kuhak.  The  Xausherwdnis  of  Jdlk  aro  de- 
scended from  Mir  Abbis  father  of  Sardar  .'izad  Khan, 
through  his  son  Mir  Gdji^n  by  the  Busurgzdda  wife.  Their 
leading  members  in  1904  weie : — 

X.    ^T^r  GhuUm  Muluunmad. 

2.  Sfidh  Na/ar. 

3.  Nidz  Khdn. 

4.  Jumma  Khin. 

5.  Atta  Muhammad. 

6.  Madat  Khin. 

7.  Gui  Muhammad. 

The  Xausherwdnis  claim  to  be  connected  with  the 
Kaianian  MaJiks  but  the  authenticity  of  this  statement  cannot 
be  substantiated.  At  the  same  time  the  frequent  tl-aces  of 
the  Maliks  throughout  KhdrEln  render  the  claim  not  al- 
together improbable.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
founder  of  the  group  has  endowed  it  with  liis  eponym  but 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  t^e  sanads  in  the  possession  ol 
the  Chief  from  Nddir  Shdh  and  the  Durrdni  kings  it  is  only 
in  the  latest  dated  1796,  that  the  Khdrdn  Chief  is  addressed 
as  "  Baloch  Naudhcrvvdni.  "  In  previous  sanads  they  are 
addressed  as  Baioch  Kiiarani  or  Baloch  Rakhshani.  The 
latter  appellation  gives  colour  to  the  l^endaiy  account  of 
the  origin  of*  the  Naush^rwdnis  which  states  that  their  an<» 
cestor  Naush^rwdn,  taking  advantage  of  the  scriitary  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  robbing  caravans  passing 
throug^h  the  Rakhshdn  valley  to  Makrin,  established  himself 
in  a  fort  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sardp  or  Garruk 
river  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  "  Naush^rwdn-Pishi.* 
OiR^ng  to  his  prowess,  the  Pirakzal  headman,  then  the  most 
influential  group  in  Khilr4n,  gave  him  fiia  daughter  in  mar- 
riage and  his  descendants  in  course  of  time  rote  to  the 
chiefship,  as  related  in  the  section  on  HlstOry.  Histori- 
cally the  Naush^rwinis  first  came  into  prominence  during 
•  PiShi  in  Balttcht  naMS  the  stream  roll  of  dwarf'pKUn* 
5 
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PoratATiOM.  die  tioubtous  times  whicb  occuircd  in  Afipliiiiistin  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begrinning-  and  middle  of  the 

eig"htccnth  ccntur\'  and  their  Chiefs  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  semi-inrlepcndcncc  in  which  the  circumstance  of  their 
desert  and  unknown  country  has  until  recent  times  maintained 
them.  Their  influence  was  extended  southward  by  the 
connections  they  fonned  with  the  Gidikist  whilst  eastward 
tiiey  fornwd  matrimonial  ailianoes  with  Kaldt,  one  of  tlieir 
most  famous  members,  Mir  Ibt^fm,  brother  of  Mir  Purdili 
marrying  Bibi  Binu,  daugfatecf  of  Mir  Ahmad  of  Kalit. 

The  ctspect  in  which  the  NauslKrwioi  Duefs  were  held 
by  the  Afghin  rulers  is  exhibited  by  the  titles  in  whidi  they 
were  addressed  in  their  tsMadi. 


No, 


Date  of  the  Sanad 
in  Muhamm»dan 
and  Cbrutian  Era. 


Name  of  the 
Emperor  (frant- 
iny  iU 


Na 


Marcb  I7t7  A.D. 
111*  A  H. 


Sultin  Sh»h 
HuMinOhilMi.. 


Do. 

Nifir  Sliib 
Do. 
Oa. 
Dob 
Do. 


Shib 


Do. 


Da, 


MiittffarSliih 


Amir  IbnUiin  tan  of 
AbM»  KUn  Dakxrh 

KMrani. 
Rafat  w«  Ma-ili  Panih 

Annir  Ihr^him  son  of 

Abb,(>    l^  li un  and 

ZubdAtul-iit  h  t  i  t>  a  h 

Aaiir   ShabdAd  and 

Amir    Purdil  Kh^ln 

Baloch  Khlntni. 
ZubdatuUKahiil  Amir 

Purdil     Khin  and 

Amir  AbbA%. 
UmdatuUKabiU  M«Hk|Tlic 

Furdii    aad  ji 

AbbdU. 
UMdaiul-KaUa  MaUk 

PunKI    and  Malik 

AbhAa  Amir  Purdil 
ZubdatuUKaailil  AmirlThe 

AbbA« and  Am[r  Rah-  lies. 

mat  Rakhth.-ini. 
ZabaMul-Kabdil  Amir 


The  shelter  of  ( 

nily  and 
dcur  and 
in  purity. 


Mir 

'  the  ruler  of  Khiria 

(HAkim) 
Ati-j;th  Rafi  JiHrah. 
IkhlAs  wa  AMdat 
daniKAh  DaiiUt 
Khjln  Baloch  Kakh 
fthii.i  Hikia4-Khi- 

Ali-iih  Rafi  Jii-irah 
Mir  Shahdid  KK.in 
Baloch  Khirin 

Jahinstr  Khin  Baloch 
NMiaMrwAni 


The  shelter  of  di|r* 
nity  and 


Thee 
lies 


I  of 
pillar  ol 


Do. 


Tbe  rraatt  disti** 
ruiwad.  tnia  aad 
faitUal. 


TheffTWt 

tins 


A  noticeable  teuturc  of  these  sanad^  is  the  designation 
of  the  Qiief  as  head  of  the  septs  or  groups  (sabdatat  or 
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umdatul  KtihntI),  a  further  proof  of  the  varied  isources  from  Popucatiok. 
which  ihtt  puijuiation  oi  Kharan  is  drawn.    Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  terms  "Balodi  Rakhahtoi"  and 
Baloch  Khirdni." 

The  Naush^nvini  connection  with  Ralit  protMbly  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  but  owinp  to  thar 
geographical  position  thdr  all^iance  to  the  Khdns  of  the 
State  was  never  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sarawdn  or  Jhala- 
wdn  chiefs.  The  Naush^rwdni  Chief  transferred  his  alle- 
giance at  his  own  convenience  from  Kalat  to  Persia  or 
Afghinistdn.  When  Kachhi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
BrAhuis  in  1740  and  was  divide  among  the  tribes,  the 
Naush^rwdnis  would  take  no  share  owing  to  the  position  ol 
d^Mmdcnce  in  which  it  would  have  placed  them.  The  friend* 
ship  with  Kaldt  was  closely  cemented  in  the  time  of  I^Tfr 
Nasir  Khan  II.  by  AzAd  KhAn,  not  only  g"iving  that  ruler 
refuge  at  the  time  when  Shah  Nawaz  Kh^n  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Kaldt  by  the  British  in  1839  but 
by  the  gift  <^  his  daughtier  Bibi  Mahnds  in  mar- 
riage. This  lady  was  eventually  the  cause  of  great 
dissension  between  the  next  ruler  of  Kaldt  and  the  Naush^r- 
wdnis  owing  to  the  former's  ill-considered  attempts  to  in- 
duce Bibi  Mahnaz  to  marry  him.  In  addition  to  matrimo- 
nial alliances  contracted  with  liie  Khans  of  Kaldt  and  Gich- 
kis  of  Makrdn,  connections  have  been  formed  from  time  to 
time  with  the  Jims  of  Las  BHau  An  instance  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  marriage  of  thie  preaient  Chief's  daughter  to  Idlr 
YakAb  KhAn>  the  uncle  of  Jim  Kamdl  Khdn  in  1897.  Mar- 
riages  have  also  been  made  with  Durranis  and  other 
.'\fghans,  the  present  Chief,  who  is  himseli  the  son  of  a  Duf- 
rdni  mother,  having  married  a  Durrani  wife  from  Kandahdr 
and  his  son  Mir  Vakub  Khdn  being  married  to  another  Dur- 
riini.  Nor  hm  the  value  of  a  Persian  connection  been  lost 
sight  of,  as  the  Chiefp  about  1897,  married  another  wife, 
who  was  daughter  of  the  late  Amir  of  Ghdin  and  is  the 
sister  of  the  present  Amir.  This  lady  has  since  died  leaving 
one  dautj-hter.  Another  matrimonial  alliance  made  by  Sir 
Nauroz  Khan  was  with  the  sister  of  the  present  Muhammad 
Hasni  chief.  Rustam  Khdn  (1904). 

The  identification  of  the  Khirin  Chiefs  with  tfie 
Sarawin  part  of  the  Brihui  Confederacy  does  not  appear 
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PopttLATioM.  to  have  taken  place  until  the  time  of  Mir  Nasir 
Khin  IL,  when  it  it  said  that  Azad  Khdn  ap- 
peared in  the  Khdn^s  darfr^ir  and  addressing^  Both 
Sarawans  and  Jhalawins  asked,  *'  Brothers,  who  iviU  take 
me  as  his  brother,"  whereupon  Mir  Abdol  Kidir,  the  SHah- 
wdni  chief  made  place  for  him* 

£!khabinl.  Although  the  name  Rakhshini,  rather  Rashkhdni,  as  it  is 
locally  pronounced,  is  such  a  popular  appellation  in  Khdrdn, 
it  is,  as  already  explained,  not  applimhle  to  a  particular 

tribe  in  the  sense  ia  which  that  term  is  usually  understood. 
Meaning  originally  merely  a  dweUer  in  the  Rakhshin  valley 

it  has  cpnadually  been  extended  to  indude  a  variety  of  groups 
of  different  origin.  Doubtless  this  popular  extension  is  due 
to  the  allcg^cd  connectkm  of  the  Rakhshdnis  with  the  Rind 
Baloch,  for  Baloch  poems  relate  that  the  Rakhshdni  was 
one  of  the  44  bnlaks  or  families  of  tihe  Rinds  which  stayed  in 
Kolwa.  **  In  the  wretched  place  where  only  barley  grows, 
Rakhshdni  remained  behind.  There  he  built  a  house  for 
himself  in  the  open  plain."  Some  assert  that  the  R4kt  and 
Dimni  were  clans  of  the  Rakhshdni  and  that  whilst  the 
Ddmni  remained  on  tihe  skirts  of  the  Persian  hills  and  the 
R^-kl  stayed  among-  the  Mdshkt^l  sands,  the  main  body  of 
Rakhshani.s  made  their  way  to  the  Rakhshin  valley  whence 
they  eventually  spread  northward  to  Khirdn  and  Nushki. 

An  account  is  g^tven  below  of  each  of  the  more  import- 
ant groups  which  identify  themselves  with  the  Rakhshdnis 
from  which  their  varied  orififin  will  be  seen. 
KohiSa^h-  The  Siahpads  or  black  feet,  from  Sidh^  black  and  ^ad, 

^*         foot,  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  the  black  boots 
they  wore  on  their  lirsit  arrival  in  the  oountiijr. 

They  live  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Ris  Koh  hills  and 
in  that  portion  of  the  Gwdsh  valley  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Kallag^  and  Bunip  rivers. 

The  following^  are  the  divi^ons : — 

Alrofini       87  families. 
Yalinsai       21  „ 
Mttbamaddni  25  „ 
JangittBu  28 
Ldsi  64 
Nigwari  40 


»» 
»» 
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The  Atrofdni  are  the  most  numerous,  their  headquarters  Pwot.atioi», 
being  at  Gwiah.  Thejr  daim  to  be  Rinds  by  origin  and  to 
belong  to  the  same  etodc  as  the  Jam^dini  Rakhshints  of 
Nashld.  They  trace  their  descent  to  a  common  ancestor* 
Mandav  who  had  three  soii»,  Hoti,  Airof  and  Somiil*  From 
the  former  are  descended  the  Jamdidhii  Raldishinis  of 
Xtishki  ;  from  Airof  the  Airofdni  Slihpdds  of  Gwish  and 
from  Somdil  the  Yaldnzai  Sidhpads  of  Gwdsh.  The  Val- 
inzai  Siihpdds  assert  that  they  lost  their  possessions  in 
Kudanii,  Brdhuki-Kuch,  Shahr-i-Sultan,  Rahio  and  Gad- 
diini  in  the  Chdjjai  District  within  recent  times.  Their  lands 
are  asserted  to  have  been  granted  to  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Khdrdni  Maliks,  but  the  Naush^rwdnis  sub- 
sequently stepped  in  and  after  lon^  fig-hting-  subdued  and 
ousted  them.  The  final  subjugation  was  effected  by  Abbis 
III.,  in  whose  time  their  headman  NidAm  was  Icilled  and 
the  Si^nipdds  fled  to  the  Helmand  and  elsewhere*  leaving 
Kallag  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Naushdrwdnis.  After  three  years 
they  returned  when  a  compromise  wais  effected  by  which 
they  were  allowed  to  re-occupy  Kallag  on  |>aying  revenue  to 
the  Naush^rwAnis.  This  is  now  given  in  the  shape  of  sheep 
and  cloth.  Of  the  latter  material>  they  arc  po<>d  weavers. 
They  are  mainly  cultivators  and  are  considered  ei^Uent 
hill  climbers,  crack  shots  and  gfood  fiphtint,'-  men. 

The  R^kis  are  included  and  rccog-nised  as  Rakhshanis  R^ki». 
hut  are  g-enerally  known  by  the  distinctive  name  of  their 
clan.  Tradition  describes  them  as  Rakhshani  Rinds,  who 
or»  separation  from  the  main  body,  remained  on  the  sands 
borderinj^  the  Rod-i-Mdshk^l  river,  hence  their  nick-name 
"Rekis,"  that  is  sand  men.  They  boast  of  Arab  descent, 
claiming  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet  as  their  ancestor)  but  the 
legend  is  incorrect.  We  find  them  menti<Mned  in  a  sanad 
dated  1740  as  supplying  350  aimed  men  to  Ndldir  ShAh  with 
the  Bimri  tribesmen  and  the  men  of  J^k  and  Dtzsak.  The 
headquartera  of  those  in  Khiirin  is  Dehgwar  but  .they  are 
stated  to  own  two  villages  in  Jilk  and  to  be  widely  scattered 
over  lower  Persia  and  northward  in  MIrjiwa  and  Lddis. 
The  following  are  the  principal  sections  in  Khiria  accord- 
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Population.       to  infonnatioii  obtained  in  Deh^war  for  tbe  Gasetteer 
in  1904:— 


t. 

Natnnu 

fammea 

a. 

Brihlmzai 

«3 

>* 

3* 

Razizai 

18 

I* 

4- 

Biingarzai 

37 

It 

Nasroi 

56 

>» 

6. 

Tach;ipi 

27 

»t 

7- 

Kaiiagi 

75 

II 

& 

Mor-ptshi 

H 

»• 

9- 

Yalinzat 

19 

If 

10. 

Gangiizal 

9 

ti 

1 1. 

Sarawani 

13 

ti 

12. 

Mulldzai 

29 

i« 

»3- 

Sdsoli 

5 

If 

14. 

Shai 

3 

It 

15. 

Slaves  of  tbe 

headman 

3a 

tf 

4«5 


The  Mulldzai,  Sisoli  and  Shai  are  artiiiated  groups.  The 
section  of  the  headman  is  the  Maltkshazai  (Natuzai).  Though 
It  URMild  seem  from  the  sanad  of  Nddir  Shah,  already  reflerred 
to, -.that  in  his  days  the  lUlcIs  formed  jiart  of  the  Jilic  con- 
tingent, tliey  have  from  many  i^eneratiiMS  yielded  mifitary 
service  to  the  Nausherwinis.  When  Khdrdn  was  raided 
in  1859  by  the  Khan  of  Kalit,  Azid  Khdn  retired  to  Dehg- 
war  and  built  a  fort  at  Galuga,  partly  with  the  object  of 
having  the  R^kis  under  better  control.  The  Rdki  headman 
Skbtka  resented  its  construction  and  commenoed  to  intrigue 
with  the  Persians  and  he  and  his  tribe  threw  off  the  alle- 
giance which  they  undoubtedly  owed  lio  the  KhirAn  Chief 
and  refused  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  salt  extracted  from  the 
Wid-i-Sultin  in  the  HdmOn-i-Mdshkd  which  the  Chief  had 
bepn  in  the  habit  of  levying-.  Finally,  during  Azdd  Khdn's 
ab<ii  ncc  at  Kandahar,  the  fort  aC  GaluR^a  was  destroyed  bv 
Ibrahim  Khin,  the  Persi.m  governor  of  Bdmpur.  This  led 
to  years  of  raiding  and  counter-raiding  until  at  last  the 
R^kis,  worn  out,  submitted  i»  AsM  Khio  and  Sibika 
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agreed  to  pay  annually  to  the  Chiefi  1,300  Khirdni  maunds  Population. 
of  salt.   In  1882),  Azlin  Khto,  then  in  revolt  against  his 
fatliert  AM  Khin,  murdered  Sibika,  constituted  himself 
chief  of  the  Rekis  and  occupied  and  rebuilt  Galdga.  The 

fort  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  again  destroyed  by 
Ibrahim  Khin,  governor  of  Bampur.    After  the  murder  of 
Azim  Khdn,  Mir  Kia  berame  headman  of  the  R^kis.  The 
disputes  between  him  and  the  Kharin  Chief  contanued.  An 
agreement  was  aitived  at  in  1843,  but  in  1895  Mir  Kia  com- 
plained that  Sir  Nauros  Khin  had  broken  faith  with  him 
and  after  further  enquiry  a  new  settlement  was  made  in  the 
same  year.   Matters  again  came  to  a  head  in  1900,  and  in 
rgoi  a  full  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  Mir  Kia  and 
the  Chief.    As  a  result  the  k^kis  ajjreed  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing taxes  to  the  Khdrin  Chief :— A  yearly  poll  tax  {zatsh&h) 
of  Re.  I  per  family  ;  8  annas  per  camel  load  of  salt  removed 
for  sale  from  the  Himdn-i'Mishk^l  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  of 
salt  formeriy  paid ;  taxes  on  artides  exported  at  the  rate 
of  8  annas  per  camel  load  of  dates*  Re.  1-4  per  camel  kwd 
of  v.hrat,  Rs.  8-4  per  6  Indian  maunds  of  ghi,  Rs.  10-4  per  ' 
8  Indian  maunds  of  wool,  Rs.  ■?  per  camel  sold  for  export. 
Fines  from  criminals  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  suits 
recovered  were  to  be  taken  by  the  Chief,  to  whom  also  the 
unclaimed  property  of  persons  who  died  without  heirs  was 
to  be  surrendered.    Mir  Kia*  his  biotlwfs  and  cousins  were 
to  be  free  from  all  taxation,  and  grain  imponied  into  Mishk^ 
for  consumption  was  not  to  be  taxed. 

A  quest  inn  of  the  rig;ht  of  the  Chief  to  levy  land  revenue 
at  one-tenih  of  the  produce  on  cuftivated  land  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mashkel  river  below  Naiab  was  taken  up  in 
1902,  when  the  Chief's  right  to  this  revenue  was  aiBrmed. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chief  was  advised  to  forego  his  right 
for  the  present  so  as  to  encourage  cultivation. 

The  R^kis  possess  flocks  of  camdsi  goats  and  sheep 
of  which  they  are  larg-e  breeders.  They  are  also  one  of  the 
few  tribes  in  Kharan  enpfagfed  in  trnnsport  trade.  They  own 
date  groves  in  Dehgwar  and  possess  a  good  quantity  of  cul- 
tivable land  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rod-i-Mdshkdl  but 
are  very  poor  cultivation.  Many  of  them  ore  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  transborder  Dimnis.  In  order  t6  control 
them  the  Chief  has  established  forts  at  Kallag  and  ZAwag 
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PopuLATioir.  and  a  poltticBl  mumld  has  also  been  stationed  stnoe  1901 
in  Zdwag  to  watch  thdr  relations  with  Khir^n. 

Sohra.  Sohrs   claim   to    be    Rinds  from    Kolwa   in  Makrdn. 

They  live  along  the  banks  of  the  Baddo  nvcr  and  number 
some  S4  families  (1904).  TKeir  headman  is  one  MuM 
RahmtoUah,  son  of  AHahdid.  Their  land  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  throug^h  their  marriages  with  tiie  Mamojavs. 
They  are  sub-divided  into  four  sections  :  the  Khdnazai, 
Khushdlzai,  Lashkarizai  and  Tondai,  the  latter  being  of 
inferior  social  status.  The  Khushaizais  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  revenue  but  the  remaining  three  sections  find 
the  eqtuvalettt  of  the  price  of  oihs  camel,  i.e.,  Rs.  iso  per 
annum  as  revenue^  Tliey  pay  no  revenue  on  their  lands. 
The  Sohr  headman  daims  to  levy  a  tax  {gosh)  of  Rs.  5  per 
annum  from  each  married  man  of  the  Tondii  section  but 
this  has  of  late  years  not  been  enforced.  The  tracts  of  land 
held  by  the  Sohrs  alonp-  the  Baddo  river  arc  known  as 
Sohrat-VVatan  and  Ilonai-Dagar,  i.e.,  the  price  of  blood. 
The  latter  was  obtained  from  the  Sohrs  and  given  to  certain 
Kobddlnis  by  the  Chief  as  compensation  for  the  deatE  of 
some  Kubdinis  ali  his  hands.  The  S(rfirs  are  cultivators  and 
also  keep  a  few  herds  of  camds  and  flocks  of  sheqi. 

PMsau  The  PIrakzais  who  numbeif  15  families  have  aheady  been 

mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Naush^rwAnis  and  axe  de- 
scribed as  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kfiirin 

and  to  have  occupied  the  counn->'  after  the  Arnb  occupation. 
.\s  the  Nauciherwani  influence  rose,  that)  of  iho  I  irakzais  fell 
until  tfiey  becarne  a  mere  tribal  group  without  wealth  or 
any  special  status.  They  arte  owners  of  land  within  the 
area  irrigated  by  the  Baddo  river  and  the  Sardp  confluent 
and  pay  a  tax  (^iMm)  of  one  camel  or  RS'  lao  per  annum 
to  the  Chief.  This  is  the  only  tax  they  pay.  They  arc 
divided  into  the  Plraluai,  Ban^^lzai  and  Pindokzai  sections. 

lluiojav.  The  Mamojav  wfiose  headman  is  Rahlmddd*  son 
off  Wall  Muhammadt  number  39  families.  They 
are  sub-divided  into  the  following  sub-sections  or 
faniilies,  or  as  they  are  locally  termed  ^hal-.varSy 
i.e.,  trpu»ers :  Bddinzai,  XIndavzai  and  Khiird  Ma- 
majav.  They  claim  to  i>e  Ghilzai  Afghins  and  to 
be  very  ancient  residents   in  the  country   though  their 
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name  which  ends  in  the  Sindi  /at;,  the  siijn  of  the  sTcnitive  PopuLATIO^• 
case,  denotes  Jad^dl  od^in.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
<fistifi£:utshed  by  their  lair  and  niddy  complexions  somie- 
times  accompanied  witii  blue  eyes.  The  Mamojavs  of 
B^hw^na  in  the  Jhalawin  country  are  said  to  be  of  the 
same  stock,  having^  cmig^ratcd  some  generations  ago.  The 
Mamoja%'s  own  land  In  the  Haddo  river  valley  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Kharg^ushki  Band  known  as  Mamoiav-i-\Vatan» 
for  which  they  pay  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  one  camel, 
i.e.t  Rs.  ISO  to  the  Cfiief. 

The  Kiichat'Sidhpdds  (72  families),  or  Valley  Black  KuchaU 
Feet,  as  distin^ruished  fibm  the  Kohi  or  Higbland  Siihpids,  SiihpM. 
claim  to  be  Sangoris  and  to  have  come  to  Khiriin  from 
Kahi&ri  Kalit  in  Kech  many  generations  agOb  Th^  now 
live  at  Hurrao  in  the  basin  of  the  Sarap  river  where  they  own 
cultivable  land  and  pay  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  one 
camel  as  revenue  to  the  Chief.  They  are  sub-divided  into  the 
Husainzal,  Ddriizai,  Mazirzai,  Haidarzai,  Miskdnzai  and 
JaUUsai  sections.  The  last  named  are  strangers  (connected 
by  marriage  only  with  the  Sidhpids. 

Amirdri  (14  families)  claim  to  be  Saiads,  descend-  AteMri. 
ants  of  one  Saiad  Amir  whose  gumbad  is  in 
Kutan-Kaldt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  actual 
Saiad  stock  emigrated  to  Panjgur  two  jjcncrations 
back.  The  present  Khanin  Amiraris  are  not  therefore  real 
Amlrdris»  bat  Gadors  <tf  Jat  or  Jadgdl  origin  and  obtained 
land  by  mairiage  with  the  Amiiiris.  ThQr  own  land  in 
Kutin  and  on  the  Baddo  river  in  the  Shimshdn-Saldmb^k 
mdbat :  for  the  former  they  pay  revenue  in  the  shape  of  the 
price  of  two  camels  and  for  the  latter  land  revenue  at  tEe 
rate  of  one-tentii  of  produce. 

The  Kubd^ni  or  Kudbiiddnis,  as  they  are  sometimes  called^  Kubdiai. 
number  1 10  fainiies,  and  are  said  to  be  .Masiani  Zahris  from 
the  Jhaiawan  country  and  to  take  their  name  from  one  Kut- 
buddln.  This  man  gradually  acquirad  influenoe  and  attracted 
oiitsidefB  to  his  clan  which  (1904)  is  divided  into  the  fol* 
lowing  sectbns:  SiAKi^  K^kisai,  Kfend4^,  Sihakzai, 
Kassdbzai  or  Shihozai  and  Isazai.  The  Sdhakzal  are  said' 
to  be  descended  from  Sahak,  a  Kolwa  robber,  the  Kassdb- 
zai  from  a  Panjgiir  butcher  and  tfie  Isazai  from  a  Tauki 
of  the  Helmand  vaUey.   These  facts  are  interesting  as  an 
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PorvLATioM.  iMtance  of  the  way  in  wliitih  a  man  of  influence  could  col* 
lent  a   roup  round  him. 

Formerly  they  eided  witfi  the  Halizais  in  their  hghts 
against  the  Nausfa^rnr^b,  but  lately  they  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  latter.  Thar  lands  lie  oti  the  Baddo  river 
between  Sorago  and  die  R£k-i-Hurmdgai  and  the  six  sec- 
tions between  them  pay  the  equivalent  nf  the  price  of  twa 
camels  as  revenue,  i.e.,  Rs-  40  each.  1  Ik  v  are  agriculturists 
and  also  keep  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  sheep.  They 
are  noted  for  their  bravery  and  a  good  many  are  enlisted  in 
the  chief's  forces.  The  Commandant!  of  tlie  force  is  also  a 
K'ubdini  (1904). 

HiUtaU  The  Hilazai  (51  families)  claim  to  be  connected  with  tlie 

Kalandrini  BhUiuls  and.  if  the  Baluchi  ballad  is  to  be  be- 
iieveu,  their  possession  of  land  in  Khiitin  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  fight  between  the  Mirwdris  and  the  Jadgils. 

The  ballad  runs  :  *'From  Rek-i-Gabr  to  Saldmbck  :  from 
Jhalawan  (in  Kharan)  to  the  W'dshuk  sands  :  the  country 
was  given  to  H«ila  and  Tuho :  by  tiie  famous  grandson 
of  Miro,  father  of  Omar  ". 

The  tombs  of  Hdla  and  Tuho  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Shimshan-Salimb^k  nidhat  which  is  also  kno\^'n  as  Jhalawdn. 
The  Halazais  have  had  long  and  bitter  feuds  with  the 
Isausherwanub  from  the  beginning  of  the  latter's  power,  and 
PoAA  Khin's  brother  Yusuf  Khdn  was  Idlled  by  them.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Asid  Khin,  in  the  latter  haflf  of 
the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  that  they  were  finally  subjected  to 
the  Chief's  authority,  and  though  a  genertition  has  since 
passed  their  relations  can  still  hardly  bo  regarded  as 
friendly.  One  of  thr  results  has  been  extensive  emigration 
on  the  part  of  the  Haidzais,  and  one  whole  section,  the  fiijar- 
zais,  have,  it  is  said,  moved  almost  en  masse  to  the  Helmand 
valley. 

Their  present  numbers  have  thus  been  reduced  to  scarcely 
more  than  38  houses.  Their  Headman  is  Abdui!  Rahnuin,  son 
of  AUahdiid.   Their  head  quarters  Is  at  Wisbuk  where  they 

own  irrigated  lands  on  which  they  pay  revenue  at  the  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  except  for  those  held  hv  their 
headman  which  are  exempt.    Th^  also  own  dry  crop  land 
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in  Bakat,  Jhundum  and  Kharfiftishld  on  which  the  revenue  potttLATioNl 
is  fixed  at  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  two  camels,  viz., 
Rs.  240.   They  are  chiefly  cultivators  but  a  few  are  cairel 

owners  as  well.  Their  septs  are  the  Shnhristinzai,  Karim- 
dddzai,  Mir  Dost2ai,  Sihibdddzai,  Bijdrzai,  and  Muham- 
madzai. 

The  Mastihanzai  (lo  families),  Hejibdri  (55  families)  and  M«8t(hio> 
Hotakiri  (14  families)  may  be  dealt  with  toerether,  as  their  ^^i^' 

•  t  t-       i»«  •'  b.in,  and 

soctat  status  is  somewhat  higher  than  other  roups  on  ac-  iiotakdri. 
count  of  their  having'  accompanied  the  Naush^rwdnis  to 
KhirAn  and  their  loi^  and  friendly  connection  with  the 
Nausb&winis.  The  Mastfhdnzais  are  proud  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  old  Khdrdn  Chief,  Purdil  Khdn,  whose  body 
they  brought  from  Persia  in  1740.  As  a  resulo  of  their 
close  connection  with  the  Chief,  the  Mastih^Uuais  hold  their 
land  free  of  lerenue  in  the  SarAp  vall^.  Their  headman 
(1904)  is  Sarmast,  son  of  Sihibdid.  At  weddings  in  the 
Chief's  family  the  MastihAnsai  possess  certain  special 
privileges  such  as  the  right  to  money  contributions  made 
to  the  bridegroom. 

The  Hotakdris  live  in  Joddi-Kalit  and  also  own  lands  in 
tfaeSardp  valley.  Until  recently  they  were  exempt  from  the 
revenue  tax,  but  owtntr  to  internal  qnarrels  land  revenue  at 
one-seventh  of  the  produce  has  been  imposed  on  them  since 
1898.  Their  sub-sections  are  the  Alambegzai,  Tangazai  and 
Mlrinzai.    Many  of  them  have  recently  emigrated.  , 

'  The  Hejibaris  consist  of  the  Hejibzai  (10  families),  the 
Salirzai  or  Khirenizal  (33  families),  the  Fatdhsai  (22  fami- 
lies), the  YAsinzat  and  the  Hasanzai.  The  last  two  have 
iatdy  emigrated  to  the  Hefanand  valley.  Their  headman  is 
Ddd-i-Karim,  son  of  Jiand.  They  own  lands  in  Hurmajfai, 
Hetak  and  Swdren  ui  Ov.  dsh  anrl  also  in  Jdlwir.  For  their 
lands  in  Hurmdgai  they  pay  land  revenue,  but  elsewhere  they 
are  revenue  free.    They  are  larf^e  flock  and  camel  owners. 

The  Taukis,  whose  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  iauki*. 
fortress  of  Tauk,  wliich  TLmur  took  on  his  manch  from  Seistin 
to  Bast  in  1383,  number  about  12  families  and  Mvc  in 
separate  groups  at  Hurmigai  and  In  Saxawin.  Neidier 
group  has  any  connection  with  the  other.  The  Taulcis  of 
Sarawin,  who  only  number  two  families,  are  known  as  the 
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PorcLATitm.  Sdmeiai  and  are  attached  to  the  Kambiiris  for  piuposes  of 
good  and  ill.  The  remainder  emigfated  to  Liricina  in  SinJ 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  are  said  to  have 
engac^  in  cultivation. 

The  Taukis  of  Harmi^ai  claim  connection  imth  the 
Barr  Kishinis  of  Panj^.    Originally  shepherds  they  are 

new  cultivators  as  well,  owning  land  in  Hurmdgai  and  paying 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  as  revenue.  Their  headman  is 
Nfauladdd.  They  intermany  with  the  Hejibdris  and  Masti- 
hfLnzais. 

Withttki.        The  WAshttkis,  who  allesfe  that  they  accompanied  Malik 

DIndr,  the  founder  of  Wdshuk,  from  Persia,  number  33 
families  and  consist  of  the  Shdhozai  (2o)»  Jullizai  (4),  Hcj'ibzni 
(4)  and  Sheikhzai  (5)  families.  They  possess  tne  Shahri 
stream  in  W'dshuk,  paying  one-tenth  of  produce  as  revenue, 
besides  zarshdh  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  240  annually  as  the 
equivalent  of  2  camels  formerly  g^iven.  The  Shahri  stream 
is  divided  into  16  hnnffdms,  for  each  of  which  they  pay  an 
additional  sum  of  Rs.  15  per  annum.  They  arc  ako  bound 
to  furnish  a  present  consisting  of  one  sheep  and  live  Khdran 
maunds  of  wheat  to  tlie  Khdrin  chief  once  a  year  on  his 
visiting  Wishok.  They  are  cultivators  and  their  headman 
(1904)  is  Allahdid. 

iMsats.  The  Tsazais  (rir  familie^)  describe  themselves  as  Chhuttas 

and  came  oa  to  Kharin  from  the  south  of  the  Jhaiawan 
country  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the  chieftainship.  For^ 
merly  they  paid  a  tax  of|two  sheep  for  each  married  man, 
but  in  the  time  of  Mtr  Abbds  III  this  was  reduced  to  one* 
Thqr  also  pay  land  revenue  at  the  rate  of  ooe^eventh  of  the 
produce.  They  Uve  in  and  cultivate  the  valleys  <^  Beseima 
and  Zayak  and  their  language  is  the  Jhalawin  dialect  of 
Brdhui.  They  have  contracted  several  matrimonial  alliatices 
with  their  Sumdldri  neighbours  of  tlie  neighhrsuring  valleys 
of  Koda  and  Kordsk.  Their  septs  are  the  Bizanzai  (23 
families),  the  Ramaddnzai  {27  families),  the  Sidhfzai  (20 
families),  the  Khar^nazai.  (20  families)  and  the  Shihizai 
(ax  families). 
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At  the  census  of  190 1,  53tio6  Mulmninad  Hasnts  were  Popin.AT»iii. 

eeosnsed  in  the  Kalit  Stale  and  4,336  in  Mubammd 
Kiixai  Chigfal,  but  thaw  figiirts  did  not  mcluda 

KeE^i   *"    **      those  who  are  distributed  in  Khdrdn  and 

Durrakzai*".  Makrdn,  parts  of  Persia,  nnd  the  Hel- 

Hi.runi     ...    17      mand  vallev.    Those  hi  Khdrdn  are  esti- 
Mardinahai.     12  ^  .      ...  ... 

Zaagiiri         6      mated  at  about  270  tamilies  and  belong 

to  the  marginally  noted  clana.  They 

i!21     live  at  Balcat,    Talonf.  in  Shimshin 

and  SalAmb^Ic  and  other  places.  Here 

they  have  in  recent  years  taken  to  cultivation  as  tenants 
but  ordinarily  the  Muhammad  Hasni  is  a  pure  nomad,  mov- 
ing- from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  for  his  flocks 
and  camels. 

The  Muhammad  Hasnis  of  the  Jhalawan  country  recog- 
nise Sardir  Rustam  KhAn  of  Jebri  as  their  chief  but  the 
groups  which  are  remote  from  the  chief's  control  are 
gradually  severing  their  connection  with  him. 

The  Naushdrwdni  Chiefs  long  since  recognised  the  value 
of  a  connection  with  the  Muhammad  Hasnis,  for  Abbds  III 
married  thf  daughter  of  the  then  chief,  Rustam  Khan,  and 
Sir  Nauro^  Khdn  has  married  the  sisticr  of  another  Rus- 
tam Khan,  the  present  chief.  The  ties  thus  formed  were 
Strengthened  by  the  Naush^rwinis  being  careful  to  stq>port 
the  Muhammad  Hasnis  living  in  Khirin  in  their  feuds  with 
other  tribes  and  an  instance  hals  already  been  quoted  in  the 
section  on  Hifltory  of  assistance  afforded  to  the  Muhammad 
Hasnis  by  Asid  Khin  after  they  bad  been  raided  by  the 
Ddmnis. 

The  Shdhb^gzai  Kambniris  of  Khauin  arc  true  Brdhuis  Kamhriri* 
and  connected  with  the  Ahmadzai  Khdns  of  Kaldt.  They  <>'  KhArdiu 
originally  came  from  the  Shahbegzai  village  near  Norgima 
in  Zahri.  Shihb^  had  four  sons»  Mir  Hasan,  Mir  Zahro, 
Mir  Bullo  and  Mir  Piiak.  from  the  first  of  whom  the  KliArAn 
Kambriris  trace  their  descent.  One  stock  of  the  other  sons 
is  asserted  to  have  almost  died  out  with  the  exception  of  one 
Um^d  Khdn,  who  still  (1904)  lives  in  Zahri.  The  ShdhBctr- 
zals  claim  to  be  distinct  from  the  other  Kambraris  of  jhala- 
wan, the  Sobazais. 

The  connection  of  the  ShAhbegzai  KambrAris  with  Khir- 
An  goes  back  several  centuries,  for  the  poem  describing  the 
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FopuLATWM.  BhLhui  Jadgdl  war  nlates  the  besttowal  off  Sarawin  in  Khir 

in  on  Sluihb^g-  Owin^f  to  their  connection  with  the  Khins 
they  appear  to  have  held  their  lands  free  of  revenue  and 
taxes  up  to  the  lime  of  Mir  AbbAs  III  On  Mi'r  Abbds  pro- 
ceeding to  interfere  with  them  they  combined  with  the  Hald% 
zais  against  their  common  enemy.  They  also  appear  to  have 
obtained  the  support  of  MefarAb  Khin,  and  later  of  Nasir 
Khdn  II,  and  Khuddddd  Khin  of  Kaldt  by  offering  to  pay 
revenue  to  them  at  one-tenth.  The  strife  was  long,  bitter 
and  fluctuating  and  after  the  baffle  of  Sidh  Tdgazzi  in  which 
the  Kubddnis  and  Tagfhdpis  as  well  the  Hdldzais  assisted 
the  Kambraris  and  in  which  Yusuf  Khin,  son  of  Abbas  III, 
was  kiiled,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Afghan  territory. 
Both  Nastr  Khin  II  and  Khudidid  KMn  in  tlie  eariy  part 
of  his  reign  appear  to  Have  sent  occasional  parties  either 
from  Nushki  or  direct  from  Kalit  to  collect  tiie  revenue  from 
the  Kambrdris,  but  after  Sir  Robert  Sandcman's  visit  in 
1881-84  the  Kambrdris  hnally  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Khiiran  chief  and  now  pay  revenue  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth 
but  are  exempt  from  the  cess  known  as  ndibi.  On  the  out- 
break of  Azim  Khin's  insurrection  against  his  brother, 
Nauroz  Khan,  the  KambrAris  sided  with  the  former.  The 
Shdhbt^gzai  Kambrdris  consist  of  the  Misri  Khinzai,  Burf* 
aliatai  and  Mulld  Hasanzai.  The  last  named  is  a  "  barok*' 
or  outside  section  which  has  been  affiliated  with  the  main 
body.    All  three  live  in  Sarawin. 

The  Sdmezai  Taukis,  Channals,  Kohizai  Sumaliris, 
Niddmzais,  Nazarzai  BAranzai  Meng^als,  Burhanzais,  and 
Kambrari  Za^ar  M6ngals  are  said  to  have  obtained  their 
lands  in  Sarawan  t:hrough  the  Kambrdris,  pay  them  death 
and  wedding  subscriptions  {purs  and  bijjdr)  and  unite  with 
them  in  good  and  ill. 

The  pistachio  forests  on  the  Khirto  side  of  the  Garr 
hills  from  the  Garruk  to  the  Lijje  and  Gor^i-bar&t  are  the 
joint  ptoperty  of  the  Kambrdris  of  Sarawdn  and  the  Garr 
Sisolis  of  Khirin. 

loforior  The  Nakibs,  who  are  to  be  found  only  in  Wishuk,  are 

racett  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  Bahl  or  upper  NaklbSt 
and  Jahl  or  lower  Nakibs,  according  to  the  position 
which    they    occupy    in    the    Wdshuk    date  groves. 
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The     upper     Nakibs    consist    of    the    Kallosal     (5  PoMnATioii. 

families),  the  Lallazai  (4  families),  and  the  Ihtidrzai  (11  fami- 
lies) ;  whilst/  the  lower  Nakibs  include  the  Mlr^'^lndzai  (19 
families),  the  Gwahramzai  (11  families),  the  Aidozai  (8  fami- 
lies), the  Mazarzai  (1.^  families)  and  the  Habashazai  (9  fami- 
lies). Eadi  of  the  main  sections  is  under  a  gazir^  who  is 
directly  subordinate  to  the  n6ib*s  wahiL  These  guMtrs  aie 
appointed  by  the  Chief.  The  Nakibs  are  said  to  have  accom- 
panied Malik  Dinar,  who  founded  Wdshuk,  tto  that  place 
and  appear  to  have  been  much  better  off  in  pre-Naush^r- 
wAni  times  than  they  now  are,  as  they  were  in  po;?session 
of  land  which  they  have  now  almost  entirely  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  some  small  shares  which  they  hold  jointly  with 
the  Wishukis  and  Hilizais. 

They  possess  certain  rights  in  the  date  trees  of  Wishuk 
omng'  to  the  custom  by  which  a  ri^ht  to  a  quarter  share 
is  acquired  in  all  paims  planted  by  them.  The  Nakibs  are 
bound  by  custom  to  supply  firewood  i^ratis  for  the  Chief's 
camp  during  a  visit  to  Washuk,  and  to  carry  hijj  post  from 
Wdshuk  within  the  limits  of  the  nidbat.  For  the  latter  ser- 
vice they  are  supplied  with  food.  They  do  not  associate  with 
the  Baloch  or  khdnamdida  but  sometimes  form  matrimonial 
connections  wtili  theic:  servile  dependants* 

The  number  of  houses  of  Loris  is  estimated  at  53  and  Lorii. 
they  are  sul><divided  into  the  foUowing  groups  : — 

Houses. 

Chandanzais    ...    ...  22 

Khakizai  or  Hiikizai    ...    10 

l^^lbur  8 

Gwarighzat   

Dilwftshzfti   •  5 

Each  group  reo^nises  the  authority  of  the  eldest  mate 

member  {kamdsh  or  sperish). 

A  Lori  if  asked  who  he  is»  will  not  describe  himself  as 
a  Lori  but  will  say  that  he  is  cither  a  Sarmastari,  the  name 
affected  by  nearly  all  Loris,  or  an  usta.  The  latter  name 
refers  to  the  profession  ol  artisans  or  tinkers,  in  which  all 
of  them  are  engaged.  The  Chandansais  have  a  rqnitatkm 
as  poets  and  musk:ians  {suggut  or  shdir)  and  compose  and 
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PoruLATtON.  sing:  ballads  in  praise  of  their  patrons,  especially  of  the  Qlief 
and  his  kinsman.  Their  headman  receives  an  annual 
present  of  a  camd  and  a  turban  from  the  Chief. 
None  of  tiie  Kliaran  Loris-  are  stationary  and  they  leave  the 
country  in  bad  agricultural  years.  They  generally  mend 
agricultural  imptementB  on  contracU  and  are  paid  in 
cash  for  any  special  piece  of  woric  Th^  are  re- 
garded as  the  lowest  race  in  the  country,  tliorougfaly  un- 
trustworthy and  one  for  which  no  one  lias  a  good  word  to 
say. 

Servile  The  number  of  households  of  servile  dependants  is  esti- 

dependmats.  jj^^j^^^j  ,^  about  420  and  on  the  whole  their  condition  is  good. 

The  majority  atB      negro  origin,  but  many  are  very  light 
coloured,  the  descendants  of  captives  made  in  the  raids  for 
which  the  Naushcr^vanis  were  formeriy  so  famous.  Purdil 
Khan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  brou£^ht  4,000  captivw  from  Miniib  in  Southern  Persia 
TIu'  i:\mr  of  Kh;ir;in  slavus  was  so  threat  in  former  days  that 
Knuciadad  Kiian  ul  Kalat  is  said  to  have  planned  an  expe* 
dition  against  it  soldy  for  its  daves  and  its  camels.  Be- 
sides domestic  service,  these  servile  dependants  are  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  paid  in  a  share  of  the  produce,  in  camel" 
keeping  and  as  grooms.    Some  of  them  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Chief's  irregular  forces  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  risen  to  positions   of  importance.    For  instance  the 
present  Shahghasi,  (igo.f^)  the  Chief's  most  trusted  supporter 
and  a  man  of  much  influence,  id  descended  from  slave 
parents.    Every  hou5eh<rid  possessing  several  servile  depen- 
dants has  a  darogka  who  has  charge  of  the  store  room,  per- 
forms the  duties  of  a  chamberlain  and  occupies  a  position 
of  great"  importance  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  house. 
A  feature  of  this  class  in  Kharan  is  the  rise  of  many  of  them 
in  the  social  scale  and  their  marriat,'-e  to  Rakhshdni  women. 
A  good  many  servile  dependants  are  said  to  have  left  the 
country  in  recent  years  for  Karachi  where  they  work  as 
labourers.    In  other  respects  the  conditions  undef  wluch 
they  live  in  Khdrdn,  resemble  those  in  Makrdn.    .\  servile 
dependant  in  Khdrdn,  when  addressed,  will  refer  to  himself 
as  a  Sorazai  or  a  Ldnpfav- 
Hindus.  '  be  Hindu  commuriitv  only  numbers  ()  lamilics  or  aoout 

30  souls  living  at  Khiiran-Kalat.    Their  numbers  have  been 
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reduced  since  the  development  of  Nushki,  and  most  of  them  population. 
are  nwrely  agents  for  Uugeii  firms  at  tfaat  place.   Thdr  bud- 
neas,  which  is  described  elsewhere,  oooststs  in  retail  trade 
and  mon^  lending^.    Hiey  are  by  o rig-in  Sindi  and  speak  the 

Stndi  languag-e  at  home,  but  their  long-  residence  in  the 
country  has  rendered  them  Avell  acquainted  with  Baluchi.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Baluchistdn,  they  are  not  verj'  orthodox 
in  their  religious  observances.  Whilst  touring  among  the 
nomadic  encampments  they  have  no  scarople  in  drinking  water 
from  a  Musalmin's  ma$hak  and  in  eating  bread  balced  on  a 
MusalmAn's  gfriddle.  Tbcj  pay  no  spedal  taxes  but  suppty 
goods  to  tlie  Chief  and  bis  family  at  specially  low  rates.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  marriag-es  the  Chif*^  subscribes  to  the 
expenses  {bijjdr^,  and  they  do  the  same  on  eimilar  occasions 
in  the  Chief  's  household.  Disputes  between  them  and  the 
Mubanmiadan  inhabitants  arte  generally  referred  to  sharka, 
to  the  provisions  of  which  they  i^ladly  submit. 

The  Naush^rwAnis,  as  a  race,  are  strong,  stalwart  men,  phyaicsl  and 
of  remarkably  handsome  features,  and  possessed  of  great  morAi  char- 

...        '  ,  ^*        •    .   ,  acteristics. 

physical  power.    In  character  they  are  strong-mmded,  able 

and  adventurous  and  a  former  generation  of  frontier  officers  wiaia. 

described  them  as  insatiable  free-booters  while  Sir  Thomas 

Holdich  remarks  that  '  as  a  lif^hting,  raiding,  restless  clan 

thty  arc  perhaps  unuqalled  on  the  border.**  Thdr  chiefs, 

whQst  possessing  a  rude  sense  oi  justice,  have  often  been 

cruel  and  relentless.    They  are  hospitable  and  always  ready 

to  reward  faithful  service  generously. 

The  Rakhshanis  and  Muhammad  Hasnis  composing  the  Rakbsbinis 
greater  part  of  the  population,  as  a  rule  possess  oval  fea-  ^^^^  Hatnli! 
tures,  high  noses  and  wheat  coloured  complexions.  Their 
complexion  is  if  anything  fairer  than  that  of  the  Brihuis  of 
the  Southern  Jhalawdn  country.  Tfie  Siihpids  and  Naklbs 
are  of  a  lower  type.  The  Rakhshinis  themselves  can  gener- 
ally  be  distinguished  by  their  ha;;el  eyes. 

The  hair  i«  cut  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  not  worn  long 
as  in  other  parts  of  Baluchistan.  The  natural  growth  of  hair 
on  the  lace  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Baloch  of  Kachhi.  Both 
men  and  women  are  extremely  wiry,  active  and  hardy.  The>- 
are  unezodled  as  camel  drivers  and  always  carry  arms.  Thcv 
are  quiet  and  peaceable  in  character  but  their  poverty  somc* 
times  drives  them  to  decdtful  dealing.   The  Siihpdds  of 
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Cbaracteris 
ties  of  the 


Occupation. 


Cultivators* 
and  flock- 
ownen. 


Ponn^ziotr.  the  faills  are  distiogruished  from  other  people  in  -  die  cotiatiy 
by  tfieir  darker  cooiplescioos  and  amaller  stattuc^  T&cy  anr 
cxtremdy  acdve  and'- said  to  be  good  shota. 

The  women  are  very  haid-workuuf  and  :  live  a  life  of 
constant  toil.  They  have  praclicaJlv  no  amusement?;  as,  be- 
sides helpini^  their  husbands  in  their  work  and  cioiag'  domes- 
tic duties,  they  are  engfag«i,  in  tlieir  limited  leisure  hours,  in 
sewing,  spinning  and  carpet-making.  Their  morals  are  pro> 
bably  better  than  those  of  tlie  women  in  Makiin. 

Professedly  aft  the  people  are  Muhammadans  of  the  Snnni 
sect  but  such  rdigton  as  they  possess  is,  as  elsewhere  in 
Baluchistin,  thickly  overlaid  with  superstition.  .\  firm  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  saints  is  universal  ;  their  shrines  nrc 
held  in  great  reverence,  and  ^oats,  sheep  and  sometimes 
camels  are  offered  in  sacrifit^.  Blessings  are  also  invoked 
by  shaving  the  heads  of  chiUren  at  the  shrines  in  fiilfiinient 
of  vows  made  in  times  of  illness. 

Masudi  states  that,  in  the  seventh  century,  during^  tfie 
rule  of  the  Umayid  Caliphs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kdran 
and  Barf^n  mountains  wen?  Zoroastrians  and  would  not  sub- 
mit, nnd  that  their  convcrtiion  to  Islam  dated  between  the 
eightli  and  eleventh  centuries  under  the  rule  of  the  Abbdsids- 
Later  on  the  people  appear  to  have  oome  under  the  Shiih 
influence,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Penians, 
but  the  character  of  their  faith  seems  to  have  continued  to 
retrograde,  for  local  tradition  asserts  tnat  before  the  time 
of  the  late  Chief  \/■^^^  Khan,  the  people  hardly  knew  any- 
thinpf  of  the  true  doctrinei;  of  Islam.  Azid  Khdn  did  much 
during  his  visits  to  Afefhanisian  to  re-establish  orthodoxy 
by  inducing  .\fgh4n  MttU&S  tO  settle  in  Klidnin. 

By  occupation,  the  population  of  the  country  is  divided 
into  the  dominant  class,  land-owningr  agriculturists,  tenants, 
flock>owners  and  artisans.  The  members  of  the  dominant 
class  own  lands  revenue-free,  nnd  eet  their  lands  cultivated 
by  the  servile  classes  and  by  tenants. 

Nearly  all  the  Rakhshdnis  are  land-holding  agriculturists 
and  in  almost  every  case  they  combine  agriculture  with  flock- 
owning  and  camel-grazing.  .As  agriculturists  they  ^ther 
ctdtivate  their  own  land  or  arc  tenants  of  other  people.  Those 
who  are  not  flock-owners  but  are  purely  dependent  on  agri- 
culture include  the  Nakibs  of  Wishuk,  the  Kambriris  of 
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SanwAn  and  the  Isazais  of  Beseima.    The  Kohi  Siahpads  PopirtATioK. 
of  iUllag  also  own  a  few  Bocks.   The  comlmiatton  of  flock- 
owning  willi  agriculture  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rain  fail.    The  natural  tendency  of  the  population  is  to  cul- 
tivation, but  the  precarious  returns  from  land  force  them 
to  supplement  their  means  of  livelihood  in  otJier  chnnncls. 
I  he  Kiazai,  Keharai,  and  \  ajjizai  sections  of  the  Muhammad 
Hasni  group  are  engaged  in  cultivation  only  as  tenants. 
The  rest  of  the  Mulianiinad  Hasnis  are  also  ail  nooiadic 
flode-owners.   Other  flock-owners  are  the  R^kss»  who  prefer 
this  pursuit  though  they  posscea  the  means  of  extending 
the  cultivation  of  dates  and  possess  large  cultivable  rain 
crop  areas.    They  own  sheep,  goats  and  camds  and  supple- 
ment llieir  liveiihood  by  transport  work.    They  take  salt, 
for  instance,  to  Jilk  and  Dizzak,  whene  they  exchange  it 
with  dry  dates,  the  latter  heing  in  their  turn  hartered  for 
grain  in  the  Hehnand  valley.   They  all  assemble,  however, 
in  Dehgwar  tor  the  date  harvest  in  Aufifust.    The  only  other 
people  who  devote  themselves  almost  solely  to  flock-owning 
are  the  Garr'  Sisolis. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Baluchistan,  the  artisan  class  is  j^ijj^ag, 
recruited  from  the  Loris,  who  follow  the  professions  of  car- 
penters, blacksmitlis  and  goldsmiths.  Brick-laying  is  done 
by  the  people  of  Jilk  and  Oizsak.  The  servile  class  pro- 
vide shoe-makers.  The  Suihpdds  do  a  little  weaving  for 
domestic  use.  The  women  manufacture  carpets  and  grain- 
bags  nnri  also  do  some  coarse  embroider>',  but  none  of 
their  wotk  finds  its  way  into  the  market  in  ordinary  times. 

The  j^N\  inj;  of  a  daughter  in  niarriajje  is  coiK>idered  the  Social  life 
test  for  social  equality,  whilst  the  system  of  exchanging  and  social 
news  determines  racial  superbrity.   The  spirit  of  the  first  V^^endmnct. 
principle  is  not,  however,  strictly  followed  by  the  Naush^r- 
wanis,  who  if  they  cannot  find  wives  among  their  own  group 
obtain  tliem  from  the  Bartch  of  Shorawak,  the  Sanjrdnis,  or 
the  Durranis  of  Kandahar.     Marriafje  of  Nausherwanis  with 
Rakhshani  women  formerly  seldom  took  place,  but  this  cus- 
tom has  lately  not  been  so  rigidly  observed.    After  the  ;Nau- 
sli£rwdaisi  most  of  the  rest  of  the  people  are  for  purposes 
of  social  status  included  in  the  middle  class,  known  as  Mdtui* 
•A'dila,  pakhiuhadd,  or  Baloch,  and  below  them  come  the 
\akibs,  Lrris  and  servile  dependants  who  possess  little  or 
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PQPOLATIOM.  no  social  status  outside  tfirir  own  individual  g^roups.  These 
people  intermarry  witiioot  mudi  prejudice  and  caste  system, 
at  least  nnvong  tUis  class  of  people,  may  be  said  to  Kave 
almost  declined. 

The  system  of  exchang;ln<^  n^w^.  as  a  test  of  social  distinc- 
tion,  lias  been  fully  dcscnbed  in  the  Makrhn  Gaeeteer.  If 
i^ausherwinis  are  present  the  Chiei  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
oiMest  member  of  his  family  or  grbup  is  the  habar-wdja  or  the 
"  Lord  of  the  news.*'  Outside  the  Chief's  darUr  a  Saiad 
would  rank  next  in  order.  Amon|r  the  Rakhshdnis,  a  Pirak- 
zai,  Mamojav,  Sohr  or  a  Daer^rzai  is  vested  with  tiie  r^ht 
in  the  order  named.  The  order  of  the  social  superiority  of 
the  Kambrfiris  and  Haldzais,  after  the  Pirakzais,  is  disputed. 
Among^  the  rest  of  the  population  .\i:;r  tldertnifiLvs  {)rere(Jcnce. 
In  accordance  with  a  custom  introduced  by  Azad  Khan,  it 
is  usual  with  all  Khirdnis,  when  taking^  or  receiving  the  news, 
to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  their  Chief.  Thus  all  personst 
when  exchanging'  greetlngfs,  commence  by  sayii^  *'  Peace 
be  to  the  .Vfaster  nnd  you."  The  Chief  and  the  leading 
tribesmen  are  frequently  addressed  as  chirdgh,  i.e.,  the  lamp. 
.       ,  Few,  except  the  Chief  and  the  richer  people,  are  in  a 

Custom  of  '  '  .  . 

hospitality,  position  to  maintain  the  lavish  system  of  hospitality  which 
the  Baloch  code  demands.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  quickly  earn  for  themselves  the  epithet  of  saUd  {gener- 
ous).  Hospitality  amonj^st  kinsmen  is  not  regulated  by  any 

hard  and  fast  rules  as  in  Makrtfn  but  according  to  the  means 

of  the  host.  A  strangfer  is  generally  entertained  by  the 
headman  of  the  village  or  encampment.  A  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Kharan  is,  that  the  host  tj^cnerally  expects  the 
truest  to  makf  liiin  some  gii'i,  especially  if  the  latter  appears 
to  him  to  bo  a  man  of  some  means.  This  b  known  as  fm- 
dag.  Gifts  in  the  fotm  of  tobacco  made  by  travellers  are 
very  much  appreciated. 
Co-operation  system  of  raisinyf  subscriptions  on  certain  occasions 

among  knowii   as   bijjni    prevails  in    Kharan   as   in    Makran  In 

or'^roMpi?  Kharan,  however,  strictly  HpLaking,  hijjdr  is  at  present 
raised  only  on  the  tx:casion  of  marriages  and  circum- 
cisions though  the  principle  applies  to  the  recovery 
of  fines  and  blood  compensation  also.  For  wedtUngk 
bijjdr  IS  only  raised  by  the  bridegroom's  party 
and  never  by  that  of  the  bride.   Subscriptions  are  raised 
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dther  fay  the  peraom  concerned  directly,  or  through  hi*-  populatiom. 
neare&t  rdations.   All  the  relatives,  friends,  fdlow^trifaes- 
inen,  and  even  strangers  are  vinted  and  donations  in  tfie 
fonn  of  cash,  sheep  and  cattle,  arms,  etc.,  are  received. 

'( heoretically  aii  contributions  are  voluntary  but  when  bi'/fif 
is  raised  for  the  Chief,  sufficient  pressure  is  broug-ht  to  bear 
on  those  from  whom  it  is  collected  to  ensure  that  no  refusals 
oc9Cur.  Bi\\&r  for  the  Chief  or  his  son  is  recovered  from 
every  married  man  as  a  rule  through  the  respective  head 
men,  and  varies  from  a  minimum  of  Rs.  s  or  a  sheep  to  a 
maximum  of  Rs*  100  or  a  camel  according^  to  the  mesna  of 
the  donor.  Other  members  of  the  dominant  class  recover 
bi;7or  under  the  ^'enenil  control  of  the  Chief. 

When  a  death  occurs,  it  is  customary,  as  in  Makrdn,  for 
relations,  neighbours  and  friends  to  brini^  a  gift  with  them 
when  coming  to  offer  their  condolences  to  the  relatives  ol 
the  deceased.  Such  gifts  from  relatives  Kenerally  consist 
of  sheep  and  grain,  while  those  from  netfrhbours.  Mends 
and  fellow<^ibesmen  sometimes  talce  tte  form  of  cash.  The 
former  is  known  as  lantrari  and  the  latter'  as  Purs.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  death  in  the  Chief's  family,  similar  gifts  in 
the  form  of  sheep  and  cash  are  accepted  bv  him,  but  they 
are  entirely  voluntary  and  are  never  enforced  like  bijjdr. 
The  sympathy  of  the  people,  on  the  other  iiand,  is  recipro- 
cated by  the  Chief  extending  to  them  the  payment  of  pun 
and  in  many  cases  by  his  offering  condolences  either  per- 
sonally or  througti  his  son.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  tendency  in  Khdrdn,  as  in  the  Jhalawin  country',  to  abuse 
the  customs  of  bijjdr  and  purs  by  forcibly  exactions. 

It  is  only  the  dominant  class  and  the  few  well-to-do  per-  Manner  of 
sons  in  the  country  who  can  afford  the  time  for  a  midday  spending 

day  by  a 

siesta^  as  is  the  case  in  Makrdn.    Such  persons  spend  the  headman, 
day  like  the  better  clasi»es  of  Makrin,  their  midday  sleep  J^'^**" 
being  accompanied  by  shampooing,  whilst  some  menial  heid. 
tells  a  stoiy  or  sings  a  lullaby. 

The  rest  of  the  people  Uv«  a  harder  life  ttian  the  Malndnls 
and»  as  already  explained,  a  cultivator's  energy  and  atten- 
tion are  divided  between  liis  crops  and  his  flocks.  On  the 
one  hand  he  is  busy  at  seed  time  and  Harvest  either  with 
Us  own  worlc  or  in  supervising  his  tenants  and  labourers. 
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POfOLATioit.  wfiilsC  on  the  oCher,  his  liv«-fltxidc  demand  mudt '  care 

throughout  the  year. 

A  shepherd,  if  pasture  is  available  in  the  vicinity,  If'rivrs 
his  village  at  Hnwn  with  his  charge,  returning  at  chdsht  or 
do  about  9  a.m.  w  ht*n  the  shoep  are  milked  and  the  shepherd 
has  his  meal.  Meanwiulc  in  places  where  well  water  has  to 
be  used,  the  flode-owner  and  his  family  have  proceeded  to  the 
wells  and  have  filled  tlie  tanks  ready  for  watering.  Here 
the  flocks  are  bmngbt  after  milking^  and  the  scene  ^Hdch 
takes  place  is  most  picturesque.  After  the  flock  has  been 
watered  it  is  allowed  a  rest,  whilst  tbf*  shepherd  amuses 
himself  with  his  rof-d  pipr  (nnJ)  or  in  conversation  with  his 
fellows.  In  the  afternoon  he  returns  to  the  grazing  grounds 
and  does  not  come  back  to  the  village  or  encampment  until 
it  is  ahnost  dark.  The  second  milking  then  takes  place, 
foikMHcd  by  the  shefAerd's  evening  meal. 

At  times  when  all  pasture  in  the  neighbottrbood  has  been 
consumed,  the  shepherd  is  sometimes  absent  from  his  home 
for  weeks,  only  returning  at  intervals  to  replenish  his  store 
of  rations  which  he  largely  supplements  with  the  milk  from 
his  animals. 

f9P6,  Most  of  the  people  take  only  two  meals  daily — the  morn- 

ing meal  ttiken  about  lo  a.m.  {swdrag)  and  the  evening  meal 
taken  soon  after  sunset  {skiim).   Those  who  are  well  off,  m- 

eluding  some  of  the  people  of  Wdshuk,  add  an  early  break- 
fast {nihdrt).  Early  breakfast  generally  consists  of  wheat 
and  judri  cakes  with  butter-milk  or  butter;  occasionally 
dates  arc  eaten.  The  morning  and  evening  meals  consist 
of  wheat  or  judri  cakes  with  milk  or  curds  and  sometimes 
butter.  Wheat  flour  is  the  staple  food.  Men  of  means 
nraat  occa^onally  but  milk  and  its  preparations  aie  prefened. 
Rice  is  only  taken  on  the  Id  festival  or  other  occasions  of 
importance.  Fowls  are  considered  a  delicacy  but  there  are 
very  few  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  upper  Kh4ran 
use  pistachio  fruit  as  a  relish  with  their  wheat  and  judri 
cakes. 

Among^  supplementary  artides  of  diet  which  are  occa- 
sionaJly  taken,  may  be  mentioned  cakes  made  of  the  sweet- 
ened flour  of  the  colocynth  (kulku$h£\  and  of  mafchir  (Runusc 
t^esicarius),  to  which  are  added  some  wheat  or  judri  flour. 
Before  being  used  as  food  colocynth  seeds  have  to  be  well 
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soaked  and  washed  for  about  a  fortti«rlit-'to  obviate  their  rtmrn  mwm 
purgative  effects.    Meioo  pulp  is  dried,  and  preserved  and 

eaten  with  a  powder  made  by  pounding  the  seeds.  This  is 
called  cliauli.  Both  the  powdered  colocyntfi  and  melon  seeds, 
if  boiled,  assume  a  thick  paste-like  consistency  and  are  called 
ddl.  Melon  seeds  are  also  parched  with  a  little  salt  and  the 
interior  substance  called  pdto  is  eaten.  Pdto  and  dates,  if 
obtainable,  are  the  usual  piovisioos  takea  fcur  a  journey. 

The  way  of  preparini;  wheat  and  judn  calces  is  tlie  same 
as  in  Malcnia.  Curd,  butter  and  cheese  are  also  made  in 
the  same  way-  The  use  of  dried  sheep*!?  meat  h  rare.  The 
spices  in  use  are  also  the  same  as  in  Makrrin  They  are, 
however,  not  made  into  cakes  and  dried  for  ready  use  in 
stews.  Vegetables  are  practically  unknown,  except  in  a  few 
localities  where  onions  ai«  used  and  t^reneralty  eaten  raw; 
beans  {hdkJa)  and  a  species  of  pulse  {nigim)  are  cuhivated 
in  W'dshuk  only.  In  eprin^,  a  RbArini  will  eat  many  kinds 
of  wild  plants,  either  cooked  or  raw  as  a  vegetable.  They 
include  those  known  as  magh6r,  garbusty  moitot,  makhdn- 
hhtir,  chambrak  and  socUdnkty.  Camel  milk  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  camel-men,  who  can  consume  more  than  three 
seers  at  a  single  meal*  The  milk  is  sometimes  boiled  and 
a  paste  made  with  a  handful  of  wheat  or  judri  flour  and  a 
little  salt.    It  is  known  as  ddL 

The  male  as  wcH  as  the  female  dress  of  the  people  of  Oi«m. 
Kh^ran  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Makrdn,  both  as  re- 
gards quality  and  cost.  Most  oi  the  people  use  grey  jacco- 
nets  of  European  nianulacture  which  are  known  as  sdhn  ; 
the  higher  clanes  use  white  longcloth  called  by  diem 
kitdbif  and  muslin  is  used  for  turbans.  The  male  dress  oon* 
sists  of  a  turban  {pdg  or  pagri)  7  to  10  yards  in  length,  tied 
either  over  an  Afghdn  kulla  or  a  felt  cap  peculiar  to  Khdrin 
called  top  ;  a  shirt  (jdmag)  which  takes  5  or  yards  of 
cloth;  trousers  (shahvar)  made  of  3^  to  4  yards,  occasion- 
ally dyed  black  or  blue  ;  a  wrapper  called  iungt  or  pushti ; 
and  cither  a  pair  of  leather  sandals  {chawat)  made  at 
home  or  of  ordinary  shoes  which  are  either  imported  or 
manufactured  locally.  A  Khirdni  is  also  veiy  fond  of  a 
waistcoat.  VVhen  at  home  he  uses  as  head-dress  either  a 
palm  leaf  cap  from  Makrdn,  or  a  feJt  cap  or  small  embroi- 
dered skuU  cap.   Only  the  rich  can  afford  a  complete  sidt ; 
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f^oiAt^.  the  poor  often  have  to  be  content  with  a  pair  of  trousers  sup- 
plemented by  a  \unf:%  or  pushti  which  supplies  the  place  of 
a  shirt.  The  eriquettc  of  the  country  demands  that  one 
should  not  appear  before  a  truest  or  a  relative  without  the 
latter.  The  turban  is  g^eneraiiy  passed  below  the  chin  before 
being  tied  raiind  the  head.  A  camel  man  uses  a  kind  of 
boot,  called  swr,  to  protect  himsdf  from  snake  bite. 

Sun  axe  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  uppers,  iHuch 
are  in  two  pieces,  are  made  of  stout  caipetin^ 
in  the  dari  stitch  and  arc  lined  wit^  felt  or  with 
cotton  clotlu  The  back  part  is  cut  straig^ht  and 
is  hig'h  enougfh  to  reach  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
ankle.  In  the  nmldle  of  thet  boot  it  overlaps  the  front  part 
which  is  cut  into  a  tongue  over  the  instep.  Laces  are  used 
for  attaching  the  boot  to  the  foot.  The  uppers  are  sewn 
to  the  soles  with  a  stout  dodi  bindinff.  The  soles  arc  made 
of  a  number  of  pieces  of  thick  cotton  cloth  or  dari  which  are 
arrantjed  in  layers.  Each  layer,  of  which  there  nre  g^cne- 
rally  three  or  four,  is  stuck  to  the  next  with  tamarisk  gum 
or  date  juice  and  the  whole  are  sewn  together  with  goat's  hair 
string  which  is  let  through  them  by  means  of  an  awl.  To 
make  the  boots  more  durable  and  especially  for  use  in  the 
hiU^  another  thick  layer  of  gum  or  date  juice  is  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sole  and  date  stones  are  then  let  into  it,  after 
which  the  sole  is  put  under  great  pressure.  A  sole  so  made 
will  last  a  long'  time. 

A  woman  5  dress  ii»  almost  the  same  as  in  Makran  with 
the  exception  that  no  scarf  (guchdn)  is  tied  over  the  iiair. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  shift  is  red  or  black.  The 
tiiomen  of  upper  Khirin  and  Wishuk  all  wear  trousers, 
which  are  generally  striped.  Nomad  women  wear  smidals 
like  the  n;en,  whilst  the  women  of  upper  classes  use  sfioes 
without  points  called  laf^hati. 

HousM.  In  the  permanent  villages  the  houses  consist  ol  wattle 

(kU^ra)  and  daub.  The  wattle  hurdles,  which  are  made  of 
tamarisk,  are  fixed  to  a  wooden  framework  and  a  thin  layer 
of  mud  is  plastered  over  tliem.  The  roofs,  whidh  are  trian- 
gular In  shape,  aie  also  covered  with  tamarisk 
boughs  and  plastered  with  earth.  Hoi!«;es  generally 
face  east  and  south,  partly  beciuse  a  house  facing  to 
the  other  points  cf  the  compass  is  considered  of  iil  omen,  and 
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|»rtly  because  the  previdlji^  winds  come  from  the  west  and  Povuiatioii. 

north.  The  house  of  a  man  of  means  g^eneraliy  consists  of 
1  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  store  room  and  for  keep- 
ing fuel  in  winter.  The  other  is  the  livin^r  room  and  is 
decorated  witii  carpets  and  other  household  effects.  A  poor 
man  possenei  but?  a  aioi^le  room.  Adjofatif^*  and  geoetaJly 
at  the  front  or  bock  of  the  house,  is  a  stable  for  cattle.  In 
K&Mn-Kalit  the  houses  are  suntMinded  by  a  wattle  en- 
closure but  elsewhere  this  is  not  usually  tio  be  seen.  In 
Wdshuk  mat  huts  made  of  date  palm,  similar  to  those  in 
Makr-tn,  are  in  use.  In  Dehffwar  during*  the  summer 
montlii  the  people  erect  oblong  wooden  frameworks  which 
they  cover  with  palm  leaves.  Th^  sleep  on  the  roof  at  nig'ht 
and  occupy  the  part  below  by  day. 

SanUr  Azad  Khin  introduced  labour  from  Afgrfainistin 
to  build  the  forts  at  Hurmigfai,  Jilwdr  and  KIiinln-Kaldt  of 
burnt  brick.  The  Kallag:  and  Ziwa^  forts  have  been  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks  by  labour  imported  from  J^lc 
and  Dizzak. 

Nomads  use  blanket  tents  {frid6n)  in  winter  but  in  sum- 
mer generally  accommodate  themselves  in  temporary 
structures  <rf  tamarisk  bougrhs  and  busfios,  thus  saving^  tfie 
trouble  of  the  transportation  of  die  material. 

The  method  of  burial  is  that  prescribed  by  IsWm.    Much  ffjyjj}.*^ 

stress  is  laid  on  the  ceremony  of  amimat  (trust)  according-  to 
which  the  body  of  a  person,  dying-  elsewhere  than  at  home, 
is  ten;porari!y  buried  pending  rpmoval  to  the  native  place 
of  the  deceased  or  to  such  other  place  as  he  may  have 
directed. 

The  mourning  ceremonies  in  RhAidn  are  not  so  well 
legulated  as  in  Makrin.   The  mourning  lasts  for  three  days, 

during-  which  visits  of  condolence  arc  received  and  pmvers 
offered  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  The  women,  how- 
ever, maintain  their  mourning  for  9  to  11  days  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  and  from  7  to  q  days  in  that  of  a  woman. 

Few  indoor  games  are  indulged  in.    Draughts  arc  popu-  ^^^^^^^""^1 
lar  with  the  middle  aged  and  playing  the  musical  instruments 
known  as  danbiaa  and  iiroz  is  common.    The  boys  are 
fond  of  knuckle-bones  (ma\ol)  and  the  girls  play  with  dolls. 

Of  outdoor  games,  ;i  is  the  most  popular,  and  is  played 
as  tn  Makrdn.    Coursing,  target-shooting,  and  game-shoot- 
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ingr  are  common  amonir  the  dominant  class  and  most  of  the 
Xaush^rwdnis  arc  ^ood  shots.  On  the  occasion  of  wecldings 
they  are  fond  of  racing  and  of  shooting-  at  a  mark  from 
horseback.  This  is  known  as  spdrlo  and  is  probably  ,  an 
introduction  from  Afghinistdn.  The  Baloch  dance  (chdp)  is 
also  performed  at  wedding^s  and  the  Id  feiti'vals. 

The  giviiifir  of  names  and  titles  to  ddldren,  rules  of 
honour  observed  and  the  system  of  feprisals  mod 
tations  for  murder  are  the  same  as  prevdent  In  MakrAo. 
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ECONOMIC. 

The  ag:riculturaJ  conditions  of  KhArin  approximate  closel^  Aoriccl. 
to  those  of  Makran  and  the  Chd^ai  District 

Agriculture  in  Khir^n  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  sta^e.  ShES?^ 
No  agnctiltural  statistics  wtc  available  but  rough  esti- 
mates made  m  igo.i  indicate  that  arable  land  is  insignificant 
eompared  with*  the  total  area,  it  beinfr  scarcely  more  than 
2*5  per  cent. 

The  chief  afirricultural  centres  are  Gwash,  Jilwir,  Hur- 
mapai,  Snrawan,  the  Beseima  valley,  tHe  Baddo  river, 
Wdshuk  and  alonjr  the  banks  of  the  Mdshkd  in  tho  Dehg- 
war  nidbat.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  mosfly  an  arid  waste, 
itamen  and  unproductive,  though  considerable  tracts  of  rich 
aUttvial  soil  exist  alonif  the  sleirts  of  the  hills.  Ovvm^,  l)ow- 
ever,  to  the  peculiar  hydrography  of  the  country  and  the 
difficulties  of  irrigation,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
scope  under  present  circumstances  for  any  great  c  xtiension 
of  ag-ricidture.  The  fain  water  which  is  arrested  on  its  dcs- 
cent  from  the  hills  by  earthen  embankments  raised  round  the 
fields,  leaves  no  surplus  for  bringing  new  land  under  culti- 
vation and  the  local  rainfall  is  too  scanty  for  raising  a  crop. 
The  water  level  is  very  low,  being  about  loo  feet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  and  well  irrigation  is  impracticable  except 
in  Dehgwar  where  water  can  be  found  at  a  level  of  3  to  4 
feet  below  the  surface.  But  here  acrain  the  extreme  5;cverity 
of  the  winds  and  the  movinj^  sands  are  a  g^reat  impediment 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  sands  fill  the  wells  and  cover 
the  crops,  rendering  cultivation  impossible.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Mdshkel,  however,  these  difficulties  do  not  exist  and 
efforts  have  latteriy  been  made  with  success  to  extend  cul- 
tivation in  that  direction.  As  a  rule  climate  and  other  difli- 
ctdties  are  adverse  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  under  exist- 
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in^  conditions  camel  breedinj;  mutt  continue  to  be,  ns  at 
present,  the  main  occupation  of  the  people. 

The  arable  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  alluvial  and  ex- 
tremely fertile. 

The  best  is  called  maii^  and,  as  alrendy  described  in  the 
Gazetteer  oj  Makrdn,  consists  of  a  tliick  Layer  of  silt  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  earth  and  sand.  It  is  found  in  the 
greater  part  of  Gwish  and  JiUwir,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mashkc!,  and  along-  the  lower  coufSes  <rf  the  Safilp  and  tiie 
Baddo  rivers.  It  requires  less  water,  retains  moisture 
longfer  and  Is  suited  for  all  crops. 

Next  comes  rdk  pad  in  which,  as  the  name  imports,  sand 
constitutes  the  predominant  element.  The  soil  occurs  in  the 
culturable  area  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  NUshMli  river,  along  tlie 
beds  of  rivers  and  in  Hurmigai.  Judri  and  melon  crops  are 
mostly  grown  in  it. 

Lhalli  and  sidhmosh  are  gravelly  soils  in  which  the  date 
palm  aione  can  thrive  well.  Zltaiii  is  distini^uishcd  from 
sidhmosh  by  the  absence  of  sand  which  predominates  in  the 
latter.  ZhaUi  occurs  mostly  in  Wdshuk,  and  the  sWtmosk 
in  tlie  Dehgwar  ntdbat. 

Considerable  tracts  d  skorhast  containing  a  large  admix- 
ture of  salt,  and  of  hard  clay  called  pat  also  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  but  thcy  are  totally  unsuitable  for 

ag'ricult ural  purposes. 

The  local  rainfall  is  scanty  and  insufficient  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  the  crops,  therefore,  depend  for  their  irriga- 
tion largely  on  the  floods  brought  down  by  fivers  and  hill 
torrents,  wh«^  are  carried  to  the  fields  by  artificial  diannds 
and  embankments.  The  only  streams  which  have  a  peren- 
nial supply  of  water  arc  the  Baddo,  Sardp,  Kallag,  Zahragdn, 
Palantdk  and  Mashki^l,  but  the  extent  of  land  irrigated  by 
them  is  very  small  compared  with  the  flood-led  area. 

.\bout  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  but  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  land  irrigated 
from  perennial  sources  and  the  scanty  nunfall,  only  a  small 
inroportion  of  these  are  purely  agriculturists,  the  majority 
being^  compelled  to  combine  agriculture  with  flock-owntng. 
The  chief  land-owning  tribes  are  the  Naush^rwinis,  the 
Rakhshdnis  and  the  Rekis.  The  Naush^rwdnis  cultivate 
tJkcir  lands  either  by  servile  dependants,  or  through  tenants 
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who  arc  either  members  of  other  tribes  or  Nakibs.  The 
wett-to^  RakhshAois  also  employ  senrilo  dependants  or 
tenants  Irom  alien  tribes,  but  the  majori^  of  them,  and 
especially  tshe  Siihpads  of  Kallafr,  cany  on  agriculture 
themselves.  The  servile  dependants  who  are  found  in  al- 
most every  family,  the  Nakfbs  and  the  Muhammad  Hasnis 
are  the  chief  sources  from  which  tenants  and  agricultural 
labourers  are  drawn. 

The  tenant  receives  a  share  of  the  produce  com- 
mensurate with  the  parb  taken  by  him  in  tfie 
production  of  the  crop,  as  detailed  in  the  section 
on  Rents.  The  R^kis  dervote  little  alteniion  to  agriculture 
and  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  date 
palm,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  their  live-stock  and  trans- 
port business,  thev  depend  for  their  subsistence. 

The  sowing  and  harvest  timas  of  the  principal  crops  Sowing  and 
arranged  in  their  order  of  importance  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table:— 

Sowing  time.  Hanrest  time. 

To  From  To 


Crop* 


A.  Spring  crcps. 
1.  Wheat 


a.  Barley 


From 


October.     December  Eod  of  AprIL  Middle  of 

(t  ho  ugh,  if  raioH  are  JaOO. 
late,  sowings  may 
extend  to  middle  of 
January). 

December.  End  of      April.         '  End  of  May. 
Jaaeary. 


B.  HAmin  or 
Autumn  crops. 

t.  Melons       ...  ] 

I  Sown  together 
a  JuAri    (early  i'    March  and  April. 

cropl.  ! 
3.  JuAri     O^te  Jix"  •nd  July  ... 

crop). 

4*  Date        M*  Uarch  ... 


in 


June  (for  melons). 


I  August  (for  juAri). 
...  October  aod  November. 
M.  Bnd  of  July  to  beginning 

of  October. 


The  Spring  crop  is  the  most  important  and  is  the  one 
on  which  the  population  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  country  depend  for  their  subsistence.  In  the  south- 
west, sufficient  grain  is  not  grown  and  the  inhabitants  live 
on  dates  or  on  i^ain  imported  from  the  Helmand  valley 
and  Garmsil. 
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Agkici  By  far  the  most  important  and  the  staple  crap. of  tht* 

PrindA'!'  ^  «P«Mentt  TO  per  cent,  of  the 

crops.  *otaI  produce  of  the  country.  Three  varietiw  kiMnni  locally 
Wheat.  as  dayak,  trukki  and  pashmik  are  grovm.  Dayak  is  the 
best  for  other  than  irrig^ated  areas,  as  it  rer^ufres  little 
water.  ^  Truhki  was  first  imported  from  thn  Helmand.  It 
w  inferior  to  da^ttk  and  is  only  used  when  dayak  seed  is  not 
obtainable.  Poshmk  is  prefenred  to  the  other  varieties 
for  cultivatioo  'm  die  aceas  tinder  permanent  irrigation  in 
the  hill  tracts  of  KaPla^  and  Nig^war,  but  it  requires  plentj 
of  water  and  cannot  be  g^rown  in  r^  crop  land.  The  <:h«ff 
of  this  variety  is  not  con<;idored  gfood  for  fodder. 

Wheat  is  generally  sown  bv  the  drill  in  areas  irrig-ated 
by  floods.      The  sowings  commence  in  October  and  con- 
tinue  till   the   end   of   December^   extmding    to  the 
middfe  of  January  should  the  winter  rains  be  late.  Soon 
after  the  spring  rains  the  area  subiect  to  flood  irrigation 
i.«;  ploui^hcd  over,  harrowed  and  left  untouched  till  the  sow- 
ing^ lime  comes.     Unles.s  this  plougfhingf  is  done,  it  is  bc- 
licve<i  that  the   moisture  cannot   be  retained    and  that  it 
citluir  evaporates  or  percolates  to  a  lower  stratum.  The 
moisture  preserved  In  this  manner  is  sometimes  suiiicient  to 
raise  a  crop  without  requiring  a  second  shower  of  rain. 
Should  the  landsp  however,  be  irrigated  by  floods  a  second 
time,  the  process  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  is  repeated 
for  the  same  reason.      When  the  sowing^  time  approaches, 
the  fields  are  plouj^hed  over  once  a^ain  and  the  seed  is 
sown  at  the  same  time.    In  the  montfi  of  February  the 
youn^  crops  are  browsed  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

In  irrigated  areas  the  lands  are  first  watered  in  October. 
They  are  then  ploughed  and  harrowed  and  laid  out  into 
small  beds  after  the  seed  has  ISeen  sown  broadcast.  The 
second  wntcrinqf  is  ^^ivpn  about  a  week  after  the  seed  ap- 
pears .-ibo\'c  j^round.  .\  third  uaterint^  is  seldom  required, 
but  it  it  can  be  afforded  it  is  believed  tx>  be  beneficial  to  the 
crops.  The  crops  attain  maturity  by  the  end  of  April  and 
the  harvest  commences  early  in  May  and  lasts  till  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Threshing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
cattle;  the  grain  is  trodden  out  and  the  chaff  separated  by 
winnowinjf  with  the  chdrshdhha-  The  ^rain  and  the  chaff 
are  stored  separately  in  pits  which  are  covered  with  earth 
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and  saod.  A  pole  erected  on  the  top  of  the  mound  called  Amuow,- 
Vknrmm  marks  the  .site  of  a  jcranaiy.  Ta»» 

Unless  gfrain  is  stored  in  this  manner  it  is  fiaMe  to  be 
attacked  by  aa  In^Kt  called  «dtffc  which  cats  out  tHe 
substance  of  the  g^rain.  The  ^raen  crop  is  also  subj(  l  t  to 
mildew  or  {surhhi)  which  is  caused  by  tht-  stoppage  of 
winds  after  the  sprinjj  and  summer  rainfaJis.  The  effects 
are  more  serious  in  the  irr^gmted  lands  than  elsewhere. 
Sudden  variations  in  temperature,  severe  winds  and  frost 
am  also  liable  to  danu^^  the  wheat  crop* 

/tidn    {Andropogon  Sorghum)  is  the  chief  autumn  crop  J"M* 
but  compared  with  wheat  it  occu|Mes  annually  only  about 
30- per  cent,  of  the  plougrhed  sml. 

There  axe  three  varieties,  the  semdhi,  dddari  and  haftakt, 
*  semdhi  being  the  most  popular  one  and  haftaki  inferior  to 
the  others. 

In  rain  crop  lands,  iudri  and  melons  are  sown  together. 

The  sowings  t  ike  place  in  March  and  April  and  the  fudri 
crop  is  hajnested  alxiut  the  middle  of  Aug^ust.  Sometimes 
judri  is  sown  late  in  June  and  July  after,  the  summer  rains 
and  harvested  in  October  and  November.  This  occurs, 
however,  as  a  rule  only  when  the  wheat  crop  is  a  failure. 
More  frequently  the  lands  are  reserved  for  the  next  year's 
wheat  cultivation. 

In  the  irrigated  area,  judri  is  first  sown  in  small  beds 
in  the  month  of  May  and  shortly  afterwards  the  fields  are 
watered.  After  about  50  days',  the  seedlings,  when  about 
li  foot  hii»h,  are  transplanted  into  the  main  fields. 

About  three  and  a  hail  months  after  the  transplantation 
called  arod-jang,  the  crop  attains  maturity  and  is  harvested, 
threshed  and  stored  in  much  the  same  manner  as  wheat. 
Judri  stalks  are  of  two  kinds,  turi  and  kdngar.  They  are 
used  as  fodder  but  turi  contains  saccharine  matter  and  white 
ijTeen  is  eaten  by  the  people  as  a  suj^-arcane.  If  chewed 
in  an  unripe  state,  however,  it  pnxluces  fever. 

Barley  is  only  a  subsidiary  food  crop  and  its  cultivation  Barley, 
is  insignificant. 

Water  melons  in  Khdrin  grow  to  an  unusual  size,  some-  HsIcms. 
times  attaining  a  weight  of  from  ,^0  to  40  pounds  each. 
They  arc  of  three  varieties,  galasht-tukhm^  kulkusht'tukhm 
and  tambak-tukhm,    KuUtusht-tukhm  is  most  widely  culti- 
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A^uem^    v»ted  but  g^Aa»hM»Mvm  and  tamfr4ft>ltiftftm  are  coosiderad 

to  be  of  superior  quaJity.    The  best  known  kinds  of  sweet 

melons  are  called  sahz-da%tamho^  sard-dastambo  and 
askari.  The  askari  is  the  best  kind,  and  is  disting-uished 
by  a  rough,  green  skin  from  tlie  others  which  are  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

The  melon  seeds  arc  sown  m  the  same  furrows  with 
juAri  seed  in  the  dry  crop  areas ;  their  cnlttvation  ki  irri- 
gated lands  is  practicaUy  unicnown.   Hie  mekMi  is  veiy 

hardy  and  requires  little  attention.    The  fruit  ripens  la  tlie 

bcgfinning  of  June  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  September.  TSc 
melon  crop  is  a  very  important  one  to  the  KhdrMni.  Melons 
are  produred  in  great  plenty  and  \hc  surplus:  juciduce  is 
split  open,  the  rind  used  as  fodder  for  the  live-stock  and 
the  pulp  dried  for  consumption  in  the  cold  weatlier.  The 
seed  is  also  used  as  food  especially  on  a  joum^  and  is 
carefully  collected  and  preserved.  Any  surplus  tliat  remains 
after  setting  apart  a  quantity  for  the  next  year's  seed*  is 
eaten  pnrcbrd  in  winter,  OT*  in  years  of  scarcity  is  pounded 
and  made  into  bread. 

When  the  melon  crop  is  very  abundant,  horses,  cameas 
and  cattle  are  fed  on  them.  This  is  very  benehcial  to  the 
live-stock,  who  quickly  get  fat  on  melons. 

The  date  is  cliiefly  grown  in  VV^shuk,  Dehgwar  and 
Kaliag,  while  patches  of  date  groves  are  met  with  in  Nauroat^ 
Kalit  and  Palantik.  Rabbi  and  kwrceh  are  the  two  kinds 
commonly  cultivated.  The  fiMtner  is  by  far  the  liest,  but 
grows  only  in  Wishuk  and  Dehgwar  while  the  latter,  u 
very  inferior*  quality,  is  found  over  the  rests  of  the  area.  The 
date  liarvest  lasts  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginninjLT 
of  October.  The  system  of  cultivation  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  Makrin  with  the  only  difference  that  while  in 
Makrin  constant  irrigation  is  essentially  necessary,  in 
Kliirin  tlie  necessity  of  watering  is  dispensed  with  once 
for  all  as  soon  as  the  offsets  take  root.  The  ofTsets  arc 
cut  off  from  the  parent  tree  in  March  and  are  planted  in 
pits  varj'ing  in  size  from  4  to  5  feet  deep  and 
about  1  to  i-^  feet  in  diameter.  Water  is  found 
not   much  below  the   surface    in   Wdshuk   and  Dehg- 

*  XmrecA  lit.  means  a  bastard. 
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war  and  these  youofir  plants  are  fed  by  the  water  wlueb  Aeaicru 
appears  in  the  pits.  In  Wishuk  the  pits  are  kept  open  till 
the  plant  takes  root  after  which  they  are  filled  with  earth 
and  no  further  watering;  is  required  throuq^hoiit  t>ie  lifetime 
of  the  tree.  In  Dehtj-war.  liowever,  nhr  pits  soon  jjet  tilled 
with  the  sands  earned  by  the  bad-i-^ad-o-bist  roe  (120  days' 
mnd),  and  it  is  neoespaiy  to  feed  the  plants  from  a 
well  wMdi  is  duff  in  the  centre  of  tttt  grroves  tiH  sudi  time 
as  they  take  root  after  which  artificial  watering  is  never 
reqaiied  and  the  trees  draw  their  water  supply  from  sub- 
terraneous moisture. 

The  total  number  o^  date  trees  in  Dehg^war  was  esti- 
mated, in  1903,  at*  about  43,000  and  in  Wd<;huk  at  about 
25,000.  The  annua]  produce  of  DehLfwat  was  t^timated  to 
amount  in  one  year  to  about  sjOiOoo  maunds  and  in  another 
to  130,000  maunds,  and  that  of  Wdshulc  at  about  12,000 
to  25,000  maunds,  the  annual  fluctuation  beinfjr  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  yield  a  rich  and  poor  crop  respectively 
in  alternate  years.  The  date  forms  the  staple  crop  in  the 
south-west,  nnd  is  produced  in  such  abundance  that  not 
only  do  both  men  and  animals  exist  almost  entirely  on  them 
during^  tiie  hot  months,  but  there  remains  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation  to  Garment  and  Seistin,  where  it  is  ex- 
changed  for  grrain.  The  methods  of  fertilisation  and  hat- 
vesting  are  much  the  same  as  in  Makrin  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Afafcrdn  Gosstteer  for  further  information* 

The  cultivation  of  the  date  palm  could  be  very  largely 
extended  in  the  Dehf^ar  nidhat^  a  subject  further  discussed 
at  patjc  114  of  the  Gazetteer. 

Tobacco  of  the  lewani  variety,  and  cotton  are  the  only 
other  crops,  but  they  :Lre  ^^rown  on  an  insigniticant 
scale.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  conhned  to  Nauroz-Kalit  and 
cotton  to  Kailai;  where  the  latter  is  sown  in  June,  harvested 
in  October  and  November  and  the  produce  locally  manu  - 
factured into  cloth. 

Dates  and  midons,  as  alreadv  narrated,  are  the  principal  yralt  and 
fruits  of  the  country.  The  pistachio  {jrows  in  the  hills  ^'^JJui, 

north-east  and   ea.st   of  Khirin.     l-'urther  details  will  be 
found  in  tlhc  section  on  ForestS.    Other  fruit  trees  met 
with  in  the  tew  orchards  among  the  date  groves  of  VVashuk 
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aad  in  Deligwar,  Kallaff  vaA  NauiwKaUt  are  pome- 
gnuiale»  peach  CmI;),  apple  and  mulberry. 

Good  jjrapes  are  also  cultivated  in  Kallagf,  Nauroa- 
Kalit,  and  a  fev,'  in  Nignvar. 

The  best  varieties  are  prod  viced  in  iNauroz-KaJat  and 
are  called  haxta,  Idl  and  kishmtshi,  and  were  originaUy  in- 
troduced by  the  Chief  Arfd  Khin  from  KandaMr.  The 
varieties  prodtioed  in  Kallag  are  caM  hataju  (a  white  and 
superior  fruit),  and  «nfea0a/r*  shahri  and  rashwdnk  (aU  of 
daric  colour  and  inferior  in  quality).  Muiberrics  arts  also 
plentiluily  grown  in  Knilntr,  hut  of  an  inferior  quality. 
There  appears  to  be  much  scope  for  the  introduction  of 
sericultural  opcratioas  in  these  parts. 

Carrots,  broad  beans,  cucumbers  and  onioos  are  the  only 
vegetable  products,  the  last  named  beine  the  roost  import- 
ant,  espedaUy  in  Kallacr.  where  it  forms  a  staple  food  of 
the  Sidhp&d  lor  some  months  in  the  year. 

The  use  of  manure  is  unknown  in  areas  under  flood  irrig^a- 
tbn  which  am  enriched  t^  erv  year  by  the  silt  deposited  by 
floods.  The  areas  under  ptri  nnial  irriuation,  however,  get 
exhausted  bv  continued  cropping,  and  artificial  manuring 
is  essential  to  repair  their  fertility.  Tfie  manure  oommoni}- 
used  is  the  dung  of  domestic  animals  mixed  with  the  straw 
and  chaff  on  which  they  haw  been  bedded  down.  Hits 
allowed  to  ferment.  One  donkey  load  usually  suffices  for 
about  2  square  yaids  of  Umd.  Rotation  and  fallows  are 
not  practised. 

The  implements  in  use  in  Kharan  are  necessarily  very 
primitive.  The  principal  ones  include  the  plough  caBed 
langar  which  is  as  a  rule  worked  by  camek  in  tbo  south- 
west and  by  bultocks  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  the  kin  or 
plank-harrow  or  scraper  for  making  embankments  and  the 
indla  used  for  crushing  clods  and  smoothing  the  surface. 
Minor  implements  are  kod6l  or  mattock  :  dall  or  wooden 
spade  with  iron  front  worked  !>v  two  person,  with  aropc 
for  making  ridtrcs  around  beds  ;  bei  or  iiton  spade  used  m 
the  irrigated  areas;  the  sickle  or <?*dr-*ArfW«  or  four 
p  onded  fork  ;  ihc  doJK  or  wooden  winnowinflr  spade  anu 
the  axe.  These  implements  are  made  by  local  Loh  artisans: 
and  no  improvements  appear  to  ha\e  been  made  m  recent 
yeans. 
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No  regular  system  of  maldiig  takdvi  advanoes  exists  Aaaicvi> 

In  the  country  but  the  Chief  maintains  g^ranaries  at  mdbat  turb. 

headquarters  from  which  grain  is  issued  without  interest  Agricultural 
.  ■  ti    •     .  ,  .       .  advaaeei. 

as  occasion  rtxjinrcs,  especially  in  dry  years,  for  seed  and 

food,     i  iie  advances  are  recovered  au  subsequent  harvests 
in  lump  or  in  convenient  in^italnients. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  precarious  oonffitsoiis  under  indebted- 
which  agriculture  is  carded  on  and  the  constant  liability 
to  droughty  it  would  appear  that  the  peasants  axe  more  or  Crista, 
less  always  involved  in  debt,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  re- 
ceived free  of  interest  from  the  Chif!  Thf*  peasants  con- 
tract debts  in  cnsh  and  kind  with  tiiu  local  Hindu  sfio|>- 
keeperb,  who  charge  interest  ai  about  ^5  per  cent.  This 
rate  is  moreover  enhanfoed  by  the  factt  that  advances  In  Icind 
are  made  when  prices  rule  high,  the  cultivator  beuy  ddiit- 
ed  with  the  cost  value  according'  to  the  rates  then  pievatl- 
ing,  but  the  ioan  is  recovered  in  kind  at  harvest  time  at 
CUfient  prices  which  are  necessarily  low.  Loans  of  g^rain 
and  catfic  arc  also  ix  .ision  Jiv  arrang-cd  by  zatnindars 
tuutually  which  are  repaid  alter  a  Hxed  time  without  the 

addtdon  of  any  kind  of  profit.  No  security  is  taken  for 
loans  made  eilber  by  the  Chief  or  the  ehopkeepers  exoept 
in  excefidonat  cases.  But  In  mutual  transactions,,  madfe 
between  the  poorer  tribesmen,  cases  have  come  to  notice 
in  which  the  debtors  were  required  to  leave  the  female 
members  of  their  families  with  rhe  creditors  as  security  for 
repayment  and  in  default  oi  payment  tiie  creditor  realized 
his  dues  by  marrying  one  or  all  of  them  to  any  one  who 
paid  the  bride  price  demanded. 

The  Chief  being  acknowledged  as  the  virtual  proprietor 
of  all  land  in  the  countiy,  sales  of  land  are  prohibited. 
Mortgages  arc,  however,  permissible.  The  mortgagee  ile- 
tains  possession  of  the  lands  till  such  time  as  the  debt  is 
liquidated,  and  meanwhile  he  cultivates  the  lands  and 
joys  theic  produce  after  paying  the  revenue. 

Camels,  bullocks,  horsciB,  donkeys,  sheep  and  goats  are  i>onestte 
the  priodpal  domestic  animals.   A  few  bulfaloes  are  also  *"i<iMilS' 
kept. 

The  Khirau  carod  has  a  great  reputation  in  Haluchistdn  Cameta. 
nnd  forrris  tlic  principal  domestic  animal  of  all  classes  of 
the  Khiranis.    The  country  is  an  ideal  one  for  ciimel  breed- 
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AoRicuL-    ii^.   The  Kliirin  camd  is  bigger  thttn  the  Makiin  ound* 
Tuu.  thou^rh  ib  does  not  attain  the  size  of>  the  camd  oC 

Kachhi  or  Bela  is  more  thickset  and  powerful  than  the  latter. 
The  Kfidrdn  camel  is  considered  partic\ilariy  ^tyo6.  over  mcky 
trround  and  to  possess  g-rteat  endurance.  The  commonest 
^nd  the  Ix^t  variety  of  camel  in  Khardn  is  called  dastal  and 
is  dbtini^uished  by  having  its  fore  legs  white  from  die  foot 
to  a  little  hdow  the  shoulder.  Other  varieties  are  the  red- 
dish camd  of  the  Makria  type  and  a  pure  white  varieQf. 
The  latter  are  not  so  strong  and  enduring  as  the  other  two 
varieties  but  are  much  sought  aftpr  for  their  good  looks. 
This  variety  is  considered  by  camel  breeders  to  be  of  good 
omen  and  its  presence  with  a  herd  is  considered  to  bring 
good  luck  to  the  herd.  It  is  called  the  Saiad  of  the  camdb. 
The  white  camel  is  also  in  great  demand  among  the  Per* 
iians  and  Afghins,  who  offer  high  prices  for  it  and  parti- 
cular attention  is  now  paid  by  the  KhdranLs  to  the  breeding 
of  this  came!  Tliere  is  a  fourlSi  camel  of  a  dark  colour. 
This  is  considered  the  weakest  type  and  in  called  the  Lori 
or  minstrel  of  the  canrcls. 

'A  KhirAat  rarely  sells  his  female  camels,  whfeh  he  uses 
for  breeding  and  transport  purposes.  The  male  stodc,  as 
sobri  as  tfiey  nach  the  age  of  2  years,  are  sold  or  exchanged 
for.  grain, — some  in  JhaJawdn,  but  mostly  in  the  Hdmand 
country  and  Garmsel,  where  grain  is  plent*iful  and  good 
prices  are  obtained.  Voung  stock  nf  this  age  are  preferred 
by  buyers  as  they  get  acclimatised  to  new  surroundings 
better  than  older  animals.  In  consequence  the  export 
of  male  stock,  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  ciunels  in 
the  countfy  is  estimated  at  probably  4  to  i.  In  1903,  the 
tctal  number  of  camels  was  estimated  at  about  10,000,  of 
which  1,400  were  u*ed  for  transport  and  the  rest  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Camels  in  Khardn  are  said  to  be  particularly 
long-lived.  This  especially  applies  to  the  females,  who 
sometimes  reach  the  age  of  30  years  and  give  birth  to  a» 
many  as  14  young. 

The  she-camel  is  first  put  to  the  male  when  about  4  years 
old,  and  generally  during  the  winter  season  Irom  January  to 
end  of  March.  The  young  one  is  born  a  year  later,  and  for  a 
full  year  after  birth  is  suckled  by  the  mother.  .As  a  general 
rule,  tneietore,  a  she-camel  gives  birth  to  a  young  one  every 
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alternate  year,  though  in  years  when  the  pasturai^e    has  Acuu^ul* 
been  particularly  good^  she  is  allowed  to  breed  two  years  in  Tims, 
succeiision. 

A  carnal  cuts  its  two  (root  taath  at  5  yaars  of  age,  two 
more  teeth  at  6,  and  two  more  at  7  years,  and  is  consideied 
full-grown  at  8  years  of  age,  when  it  is  called  ru'sh,  and  after 
that  at  the  end  of  every  year  its  age  is  reckoned  as  so  many 

years  nt^sh.    The  young  camels  are  branded  when  a  year  old. 

On  an  averatje  the  she-camel  gives  about  i  ^lht,.  of  milk  a 

day.    Some  camels,  in-a  good  pasture  year,  give  as  much  as 

a4tl».   The  camels  are  milked  three  times  a  day— in  the 

early  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.   The  milk  is  either 

drunk  firesh  or  made  into  curds  and  eaten  with  hread.    If  the 

grain  supply  of  the  family  is  scanty,  some  flour  or  rice  is  ^ 

boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  milk  to  the  consi'-tency 

of  paste.    This  is  called  t/d/  and  often  forms  the  staple  food 

of  camel-owners.    During  the  day  the  camel  herds  milk  the 

camels.    They  live  almost  entirely  on  the  milk  of  their 

herds,  and  on  the  herbs,  etc.,  gathered  in  the  sands  when 

out  grazing.   The  watering  of  his  camels  forms  one  of  the 

principal  and  most  arduous  duties  of  a  camel  herd.  Owing 

to  the  depth  of  the  wells  and  the  labour  involved  in  drawing 

water  from  them,  the  camels  are  only  watered,  as  a  rule. 

every  other  day.    In  dry  seasons,  the  herds  often  have  to  be 

taken  to  the  Rod-UMishk^l  and  kept  there. 

Each  herd  of  camels  (usually  consisting  of  about  40 
female,  10  male  and  30  ytMing  camels)  has  generally  2  camel* 
herds.  Each  man  is  paid  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  C  in  cash  and  half  a 
young  camel  per  annum  for  every  20  she-camels,  also  a  pair 
of  shoes  and  a  felt  coat  (z<)f')  each  year,  and  food,  which,  for 
the  must  part,  consists  ot  camel'b  milk. 

The  chief  camel-owners  in  the  country  are  the  Naush^r- 
wAnis ;  Dehini,  Tauki,  Kochakxai  and  HilAsai  sectkins  of 
the  Rakhshinis;  Ydgisai,  Durnaksai  and  Kiiaei  sections  of 
the  Muhammad  Hasnis  ;  and  the  R<ikis,  especially  the  latter. 
Camel-breeding,  however,  is  not  limited  in  Khdrdn  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  people,  but  every  household  has  one  or 
more  camels.  A  full-grown  male  camel  costs  in  Khar^n 
from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  loo,  a  female  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80. 
The  load  of  a  full-grown  male  camel  is  from  6  to  8  Indian 
maunds.   Such  large  loads  are  not  usually  pot  on  the  she* 
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camels.  The  latter  are  preferred  tor  ndint;  purposes,  owmg  to 
their  swiftness,  endurance  and  easy  paces.  The  Kbirdn 
Cliitf  levies  « tex  of  Rs.  3  on  any  camel  over  a  year  old  lold 
out  of  the  coofitfy. 

As  in  Makrin  a  small  bollock,  geoenJly  brown  in  coloiir, 
is  bred  in  Khirdn  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  pair  of  bul- 
locks costs  from  Rs.  "o  to  Rs.  70.  The  breed  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  tVom  the  Helmand  valley. 
Owing  to  a  succession  of  years  of  drought  in  the  last  seven 
years,  the  majority  of  the  cattle  in  the  country  are  said 
(1905)  to  have  died.  Btdlocks  for  agricultural  purposes  are 
not  a  neeesuty  to  the  Khdrini,  however,  who  uses  camels 
io  their  place. 

The  arid  nature  of  the  countr}'  and  the  scarcitv  of  grain 
and  fodder  in  Kluir.in  renders  the  country  qi.'ite  unsuited  to 
horses,  and  few  are  to  be  found  except  those  i<ept  by  the 
Chief.  The  latter  has  a  stud  of  about  100  horses,  chiefly  of 
Persian  and  A%h4n  breed,  and  allows  any  mare  to  be 
served  free  of  charge  by  his  stallions.  The  rich  Tigasn  and 
Gazzi  pastures  in  the  SarawAn  lU^at  are  reserved  for  the 
Chiefs  stud,  which  grazes  there  from  March  til!  the  wheat 
crops  have  been  hnrvested  in  June.  They  are  then  turned 
loose  in  the  fields  and  eat  the  wheal  stubble,  and  when  this 
is  exhausted,  they  are  fed  on  melons  till  September.  From 
then  tin  November  the  juiH  stalks  serve  them  for  food, 
after  which  they  are  fed  during  the  winter  on  grain  and 
lh4sa  mixed  with  dried  lucerne  till  the  pastures  are  green 
again  in  the  spring. 

Donkeys  are  largely  used  in  Kh^r^n,  chiefly  by  nomads 
and  by  the  Sidhp^ds  and  pei  ple  residing  in  the  hilly  tracts 
of  Kallag  and  other  places.  But  every  household  keeps  one 
or  two  for  carrying  light  loads  or  skins  of  water,  and  for 
transport  purposes  on  hilly  tracks  where  the  camel  cannot 
go.  The  number  of  donkeys  in  Kbirin  is  estimated  at  500. 
The  Khdrdn  donkey  is  small  but  very  hardy.  It  requires 
no  special  feeding  or  housing,  but  suhsists  on  what  grazing 
it  can  pick  up.    A  donkey  costs  from  R^.  15  to  Rs.  15. 

The  number  of  these  animals  in  K.hirdn  is  estimated  at 
10,000  sheep  and  10,000  goats.  The  Khirdn  sheep  is  of  tiie 
lBt>tailed  kmd,  found  in  SarawAn,  and  in  colour  is  mostly 
white.   The  wool  of  the  bhiick  sheep  is  in  great  demand  for 
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use  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  coats,  in  the  embroidery  AoBicui*. 
of  women's  garments,  and  for  designs  on  coloured  felts.  tum. 
The  goat  is  of  middling  si«e»  but  is  noted  for  the  large 
quantity  of  mille  it  gives,  amounting  sometimes  to  5lbs.  at 

each  milking.  The  milk  of  both  goats  and  sheep  is  made 
into  curds,  an  article  of  food  m  <^reat  demand  durinsr  the 
hot  season.  The  local's  hair  is  also  much  in  demand  in  the 
country  for  manufacture  of  teuts,  ropes,  and  grain  bags. 
During  one  milking  season  a  goat  is  estimated  to  produce 
about  albs,  of  ghi  and  a  sheep  about  three.  The  shearing 
seasons  are  in  April  and  September.  A  goat  is  shorn  once 
a  year  and  a  sheep  twice.  A  sheep  is  estimated  to  produce 
3lbs.  of  wool  at  the  spring  shearing  and  somewhat  less  in 
autumn.  A  goat  produces  i  to  i|lbs.  of  hair.  The  lambs 
and  kids  are  born  either  in  January  and  February  or  in  May 
and  June.  A  goat  costs  from  Rs.  3  to  4  and  a  sheep  up  to 
Rs.  5  or  5-8. 

The  pastuiage  in  KbirAn  is  a  matter  of  rain.    If  there  has  F/slim 

been  good  rain  and  good  floods  in  the  rivers,  the  pasturagt  f  round*' 

in  Khdrdn  is  not  to  be  surpassed  throughout  Baluchistdo. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  countr)-  affords  the  best 
grazingf  ground,  especially  Gazzi,  Tdtjazzi  and  Bakat  in  the 
Uaddo  river  valley  and  Gw^sh.  in  the  plains  also  the  sands 
are  covered  in  a  good  season  with  sdrink,  one  of  the  principal 
foods  of  the  camel ;  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  in 
the  river  beds  pogh^  another  camel  plant,  grows  in  profusion. 

In  the  hills,  the  Siihdn  Range,  and  the  hills  in  the  north- 
east of  Kh^rdn,  possess  the  best  pasture  grounds.  There  is 
also  a  good  pasturage  in  the  Ris  Koh  Range,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rdsdni  ana  Tatag^  passes. 

The  principal  pasture  plants  are  the  following 

VenukCttlar  name.  Sdentilic  name. 


1. 

Pochko. 

Alihaa  hutwigiL 

e. 

Hashsha. 

3- 

Sir^nk. 

4- 

Garbust. 

Leffidtum  draba. 

5' 

Kemar. 

6. 

AskKih. 

7- 

Hojri  Kih. 

& 

Ddnichlu 

9* 

Kind^. 
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Tins. 

Nil  rrAnk 

I  2. 

Barshonk* 

'3- 

rogn. 

14. 

Gaz. 

Tamarix  arlicidata. 

»5- 

Mask. 

16. 

Kulicpit. 

17' 

Gorkih. 

Si^eapaiaia. 

la 

Alonj. 

19, 

Kul  Kusht, 

Cilrullus  colocynthts. 

ao. 

Magfh»ir. 

Rumex  vesicarius. 

ai. 

u  n  n  u . 

Camels,  as  a  rule,  grazi  m  the  sandy  plains  or  along-  the 
skirts  of  the  bills.  They  are  seldom  taken  to  the  hills  in 
sMTch  of  pasture,  except  by  the  R^lds  who  ifraae  them  on 
the  north-western  slopes  of  the  SiihAn  Range.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  brought  down  to  the  plains  in  March  and  April 
and  wander  about  in  search  of  pasturage.  They  remain  in 
the  plains  till  the  wheat  harve<;t  is  over,  the  shepFi^^rds  often 
taking  part  in  the  harvest  as  labourers;  when  the  floods  are 
dry,  they  are  driven  back  to  the  hills. 

Cattle  The  following  are  the  chief  diseases  known  to  the  people 

dlscatea.  country  and  the  remedies  practised  by  them  : — 

Gsvr  (mange).  —Camels  are  liable  to^wr  in  which  the  hair 
fails  off,  the  skin  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  animal  be- 
comes extremely  weak  and  dies.  This  disease  causes  great 
mortality  among  the  herds.  It  makes  its  appearance  after 
a  succession  of  dry  seasons  and  is  highly  contagious.  It  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  camel  having  to  live  in  years  of  drought 
entirely  on  the  tdgaa  bushes.  The  remedies  practised  are 
the  dipping  of  the  animal's  tail  in  a  strong  soup  made  of 
boiled  snakes  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  made  of  the 
ashes  of  kalcr  wood  {Capparh  apkyU»\» 

rihif  or  ^ullok  (cough)  is  caused  by  exposure  to  severe  crrld. 
If  tlie  disease  is  allowed  to  run  on,  the  animal  is  finally 
unable  to  eat  and  dies.  A  dose  of  Hquor  or  a  concoction  of 
garlic  and  bitter  oil,  poured  into  the  nose  of  the  animal,  are 
the  chief  remedies. 

Sim  pdd  m  which  a  suppurating  tumour  forms  on  the 
ammal*s  chest.   This  disease  is  considered  contagious.  The 
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remedies  are  segregation,  and  an  application  of  powdered  Aomcui^ 
lime  and  oil  to  £ha  tumour,  which  is  also  cauterised  com-  tum. 
fdstely  round,  lo  pravent  its  iprending. 

Ckdbui  -Cottle,  sheep  and  goats  are  attacked  in  years  of 
drought  by  ekila'i  (footrot)  in  which  eruptions  break  out  on 
the  feet,  causing  lameness.  A  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  be  the 
best  remedy,  failing  which,  hot  oil  is  applied  to  the  hoofs. 

Sheep  are  also  liable  to  a  liver  disease  called  jttghar  ktnn 
(worms  in  the  liver).  The  remedy  is  segregation  and 
diange  of  pasturage. 

Goats  are  also*  during  years  of  drought,  attacked,  as  is  the 
ease  with  camels  by  gatr  (mange).  The  symptoms  and 
remedy  are  as  described  above  for  camels,  except  that  liquor 
is  not  adrninistered. 

J'ifuk  (apparently  pleuro-pneumonia)  also  attacks  goats 
and  causes  great  mortality.  The  usual  remedy  is  inocula- 
tion, the  lymph  being  prepared  from  the  lung  of  a  diseased 
goat  and  inserted  in  a  slit  made  in  one  of  the  animars 
ears. 

The  diseases  to  which  horses  are  most  liable  seem  to  be 
colic,  stranijfles,  and  a  disease  called  locally  khi'tkak,  which 
appears  to  be  at  first  severe  cold  in  the  head,  developing  in 
neglected  cases  into  glanders.  Colic  is  treated  by  a  dose  of 
ghi  and  gwanik  to  the  animal  and  khtlkak  by  giving  uncooked 
eggs  early  in  the  morning. 

Almost  the  entire  land  in  Khdfin  depends  on  flood  water  irri^^ation. 

for  its  irrieation.    There  are  only  a  few  small  tracts  on  land  ^enf/f^ 
•    i.T.  .  .  \  .  ,  ,*  condiiion?*. 

in  Washuk,  Palantdk,   Kallni^',   Nig-war  and  Nauroz-Kalat 

which  can  command  a  permanent  supply  of  water.  As 
already  stated  under  Rainfall  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  after  one  good  flood  at  the  spring  rains,  retains  the 
moisture  suOiciently  to  produce  a  crop  the  following  spring 
without  any  further  watering.  Flood  water  is  carried  to  the 
fields  by  artificial  channels  and  embankments. 

There  is  only  one  true  kdrcz  in  the  country  at  Khdran  Iruiiirt  nons 
Kaldt.  The  water  of  this  kdn^s  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  '{^J^!^^^] 
the  town  with  drinkingf  water,  and  there  is  no  ^^urplus  avail- 
able for  irriffation  purposes.  There  arc  two  so-called  kdreses 
at  Naurozdbad  and  Mandi  but  they  are  properly  speaking 
ktmrjos  or  water  channels,  taking  off  from  the  Baddo  river, 
and  n<it  true  Jb^^scr. 
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AoBiGou      The  sdentifie  explanatioa  of  «  AM»  vHIl  Im  fottod  on 
******     page  188  of  the  aueUeer^  Makrdm, 

^"t^ytt.  KallAg,  Nigwar,  Wiahuk,  Pataalik  end  Neuros-KeUt 
are  the  areas  mainly  irrigated  by  ktmt^  or  artificial  open 
channels.    During  the  dueiihip  of  Axdd  KhAo  a  channeli 

called  the  Zoribdd  channel,  was  constructed  under  his  orders 

to  irrie'ate  Zcr.'ihrid,  the  tract  of  country  lying  along  the 
nortlicrn  hank  i-if  tiie  f^LuUlu  river  betu'een  Sohr  Baddo  and 
Lman  Chdh.  The  chief  dams  in  Kiidran  are  the  Sh^kh^i 
Band,  Bid  Shih  Band  and  Khargushkl  Band.  The  Khar- 
gusbki  Band  is  the  most  important  and  irrigates  Jbalawdn 
and  Balcat.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  built  in  olden  times.  Any 
repairs  necessary  to  these  dams  ere  performed  by  the  peo(de 
cultivating  land  in  the  area  watered  by  the  dam,  who  are 
collected  under  the  Chiefs  orders.  Any  nomads  or  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  also  impressed  to  assist.  Wells  in 
Khjirdn,  except  in  Dehgwar,  are  too  deep  to  Mimit  of  much 
irrigation  from  them. 

Rbhts,       Information  regarding  tenants  and  tenutea  will  be  found 
^P^cBs.""     Chapter  III.  Rent  consists  in  a  share  of  the  produce,  after 
Rents.         the  revenue  payable  to  the  Chief  has  been  deducted  from  it 
and  is  6xed  according  to  the  part  taken  by  the  tenant  in  the 
producticm  of  the  crop* 

In  flood  crop  areas,  if  a  tenant  supplies  labour  only,  imple- 
ments, bullocks  and  seed  being  found  by  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  receives  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  produce.  A 
tenant  supplying  bullocks  as  well  as  labour  receives  one*third 
of  the  produce.  A  tenant  supplying  labour,  bullocks  and 
half  the  seed  receives  half  the  produce.  If  the  tenant 
supplies  labour,  IniUocks  end  alt  the  seed,  the  landlord 
takes  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  A  tenant  who 
takes  waste  land  and  embanks  and  brings  it  under  cultiva- 
tion, has  an  occupancy  right  in  such  lands  and  pays  the 
landlord  from  one>fourth  to  one-s>xth  of  the  produce. 
In  W^huk,  a  Nakib  has  occupancy  rights  over  all  date 
trees  planted  by  him.  In  the  case  of  irrigated  lands  a 
tenant  in  return  for  only  labour  receives  one-third  of  the 
grain  produce,  and  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  garden  or 
date  produce.  These  rates  also  apply  to  pAUMot  or  cucur- 
bitaceous  crops. 
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In  the  Gwash  and  Sarawan  mdbats  and  in  Hurmdgai  there  Rknts» 
»re  lands  forming  the  personal  property  of  the  Chief.    These  ^^''p'J^^^*'* 
art  I«t  with  occupancy  rights  at  the  rata  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  as  revenne  and  one<aixth  of  the  remaining  produce 
as  rent. 

.  There  is  no  cooly  class  in  Khdrin.  The  household  work  Wi««»* 
of  every  family  is  done  by  the  members  thereof,  or  hy  the 
servile  dependants  of  those  who  possess  them.  Grain,  as  a 
rule,  is  gffound  by  the  women  of  th?  family  in  hand  mills,  but 
in  other  cases  one-fourth  of  the  amount  grround  goes  to  the 
grinders.  There  is  one  water  mill  at  Nauroz*Kaldt  which 
works  principally  for  the  Chief.  When  grinding  for  others 
one-tenth  Is  taken  as  wages. 

Camehnen  are  paid  annually  Rs.  4  to  Rs.  6  and  one  young 
camel  for  every  40  she-camels  grazed  by  them.   Thoy  are 

also  given  their  food.  Shepherds  are  given  annually  their 
food,  two  changes  of  clothing,  and  one  lamb  or  kid  for 

every  ten  ewes  or  she-goats. 

At  harvest  time  men,  women  and  children  work  in  the 
fields  and  receive  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  cut  by  them. 

If  a  man  has  to  hire  bullocks  to  plough  and  sow  his  land, 
he  pays  the  owner  of  the  bullocks  an  amount  of  grain  equal 
to  half  the  seed  sown.  The  village  carpenter  and  blacksmith, 
who  are  always  Loris,  are  given  (a)  in  the  case  of  flood  crop 
lands  one  bundle  of  the  crop  for  each  plough  and  5  maunds 
per  100  maunds  of  the  cleaned  grain;  a  bundle  is  considered 
to  be  as  much  as  one  man  can  carry;  {h)  in  fhe  case  of 
irrigated  lands  one  bundle  of  the  cut  crt-p  p  -r  tield  and  one 
maund  of  grain  per  too  maunds.  The  above  amounts  are 
divided  equally  between  the  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter.  In 
return  for  these  payments  they  are  bound  to  keep  the 
agricultural  tools  of  the  village  in  repair,  but  any  new  tools 
made  by  them  have  to  be  separately  paid  for. 

A  soldier  is  paid  in  kind  and  clothing  to  the  value  of  about 
Rs.  5  a  month.  If  mounted,  his  horse  or  camel  is  supplied 
him.  The  muiid^  in  return  for  religious  services  and  educat- 
ing the  children  of  the  village,  receives  cooked  food  daily 
from  every  house  and  gifts  of  clothing,  money  and  sheep  at 
the  fiestivals  of  the  Id  and  at  marriages  and  funerals.  These 
pqrments  are  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mUkU  or  charitable 
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weight. 


McAoures  of 


Other  }fraiA 
measures. 


gift  of  one-fortieth  of  each  man's  property  or  ooe-tenth  of 
his  Jaod  prodnoft, 

Wli««t,>iwir(  and  dates  form  the  staple  foods  of  the  people, 
and,  in  normal  yean,  are  sold  at  the  following  rates  per 
napee>— 


V'heat  ) 
>ales  J 


Standard 

llM. 


45i 


VV 

Dales 

Judri  .,,  7 

Dates  and  wheat  genersUly  have  the  same  value.  The 
nonnalrateof^A/is  3}|ibs.  tothe  rupee.  Wool  sells  at  4 
annas  per  fleece. 

Weights  and  measttres  are  all  of  a  very  primitive  nature. 
The  Hindu  banias  have  Indian  standard  weights  and  measur- 
ing rods,  and  in  trade  barter,  these,  or  the  Kal.-it  seer  of  88 
tolas,  are  accepted,  hut,  for  purely  local  transactions,  the 
methods  of  weighing  ar.d  measuring  are  extremely  crude  and 
simple. 

The  Khlr4n  maund,  which  equals  3  Indian  seers4Chittacfcs 
or  about  6|lbs.,  is  the  only  recognised  weight.  This, 

generally  represented  by  a  piece  of  stonei  is  used  for 
weighing  the  Sarddr's  share  of  the  date  crop  and  such  vege« 
tables  and  fruit  as  are  sold  by  weight. 

Grain  is  sold  by  wooden  measures  locally  known  as  ttMn. 
They  are  made  by  the  Loris,  but  are  not  tested  as  to  their 
capacity  or  guaranteed  in  any  way.  Those  used  to  measure 
the  grain  paid  as  revenue  are  supplied  by  the  Chief  to  the 
ndib  or  collecting  agent,  ordinary  persons  contenting  them- 
selves by  comparing  their  household  measures  with  those  of 
the  village  elder  or  of  their  neighbours.  Roughly  a  man 
holds  a  Khdrdn  maund. 

For  ordinary  household  transactions  the  following  measures 
of  grain  are  in  common  use  : — 
Vernacular 


names. 
Churu 


Lap 

Khafo 
Chauk 


Explanation. 

As  much  as  can  be  held  on 
the  fingers  of  a  hand 
exclusive  of  the  palm. 

Haifa  handful. 

A  handful. 

A  double  handful. 
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Roughly,  IS  kk^tM  mako  ono  Khirin  numiid  or  mm,  and  100  iVhomtm 

AMD 


mans  in«ko  oos  giMa  or  cameMoai   GooeraUy  4  lumdfula 


of  a  man  are  considered  to  be  equal  to  5  of  a  woman, 
t-udder  is  not  sold  in  Khdrin,  but  a  man's  load  of  either 

wood  or  g^rass  is  called  badd. 

There  are  no  troy  weights.     I  lie  only  measure  for  liquids  Other 
is*  the  chdriki  wliich  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  a  man.  weight.** 

For  the  area  of  a  piece  of  land  •*  the  track  of  a  pair  of  SuperficiaJ 
bullocks"  is  usually  considered  as  the  unit.    This  is  about  one 
acre  and  may  be  taken  as  tlio  arm  tlwt  a  pair  of  bollocks  could 
plough  and  prepare  for  cultivation  in  000  diqr. 

:  MoMuns  of  distance  are  very  vaguo,  and  locally  known  as  Measures 
gwdnM,  which  means  as  far  as  a  man's  shout  can  be  heard  and  ^  disuoce. 
MfiakmUawdr  as  for  as  the  report  of  a  gun  will  carry*  Mmmi 
is  a  term  applied  to  a  stage  of  a  joum^  irrespective  of  its 

length. 

For  litiear  measurements,  cloth,  etc.,  those  in  use  are  the  Linear 
S^idisp,  a  span  from  nail  of  thumb  to  end  of  little  fing;er, 
about  8  inche.s,  and  dnsl  or  areish  from  the  projectin;^  . 
bone  cf  a  man's  elbow  over  the  end  of  the  middle 
linger  to  the  second  knuckle  joint.  These  are  preferred 
by  the  natives  to  the  baukifs  measuring  rods,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  long  usage  and  old  custom,  but  princi- 
pally  probably  by  their  idea  that  their  invariable  selection  of 
the  tallest  and  longest  armed  man  of  their  party  as  the 
measuring  unit,  gives  them  a  little  the  best  ot  the  deal. 

Besides  the  British  Indian  coins  they  have  only  the  Persian  Currenogr. 
Kirdn,  locally  called   nisi,  valued  at  from  7^  to  8  annas. 
There  are  no  local  coins,  and  currency  notes  are  unknown. 

The  local  names  for  the  Indian  coins  are  : — 

Local  name.  English  name, 

paisa  or  dabal  =  pice, 

do-dablt  «  half-anna, 

nem  shahi  •■  anna, 

shdhi  =  2-anna  piece, 

pdwali  ""4  .1 

nem  rupai  8  ,, 

rupai  or  zar  —  rupee. 
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The  Muhammadan  era  and  lunar  months  are  followed. 
Watches,  clocks  and  hour  glasses  are  unknown,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  24  hours  being  locally  known  as  follows  : — 
Local  nama.  Biplanation. 

Sahar   The  period  a  little  before  dawn.  • 

IipMa  rangf,  Saini 


bdng  or  Murgbai 
bing 

Numaz  or  Sohb 
Roch-tik  .» 


Sai-n^ 


Chdsht 
Saw4ra 


...  Dawn. 
...  l^efore  sunrise. 
...  Sunrise. 
•M  Tlie  period  wliett  die  eun  is  one 

lance  length  high* 
...  The  period  when  two  lance  lengths 
high. 

The  period  when  three  lance  lengths 
high.    (This   term   is  rarely 
used). 
...  From  8  10  10  A.M. 

...  Prom  10  to  1 1  A.M. 


Nermoch  or  Ntoroch  Noon  or  mid-day  till  2  p.m. 


Awal  p&him 
P^hiRi  ... 


...  1  to  9  P.M. 

...  From  3  Ull  3,  or  in  the  summer  z 

to  4* P.M. 

...  4  till  5  P.M. 

...  Between  5  p.m.  and  sunset. 
..•  Sunset. 

The  period  i  to  s  hours  after  sun- 
set and  before  it  is  actually 
daric 

...  8  to  12  P.M. 

Mid-night. 

The  night  is  divided  into  three  divisions  called  bdng^  or 
crows  of  the  cock,  amalit  domi  and  saimi  hdng  i — 

Await  Wing   ...  is  nud*night  till  s  .%.«. 

Domi  bing  m   s  till  4  a.m. 

Saimi  bdng  .4  till  6  a.m. 

The  spread  of  the  Pax  Brttannica,  the  cessation  of  raids 
and  the  consequent  increased  security  afforded  to  life  and 
property,  have  necessarily  improved  the  material  condition 
of  the  people.  Khiran  is,  however,  a  very  poor  country, 
and  its  physical  features  do  not,  under  present  concKtions, 


KazH  pt^him 
Digar  .. 

Rocb  ^httt 
Shtfm  ••1 


Khuftan 
N(^m  shaf 
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oHer  proqiiect  of  much  future  improventnt    Its  sandy  Maieriai. 

deserts  and  scant  rainfall  render  cultivation,  except  in  a  few  CoNmrroN 
places,  fitful  and  uncertain.  It  is  also  liable  to  long  and  Pboplx. 
continued  droughts,  which  compel  the  people  to  emigrate  in 
large  numbers,  either  in  the  case  of  Bockowners  to  the 
HeloMtad  valley,  or  ia  the  case  of  others  to  the  Cbdgai 
District,  to  otlwr  parts  of  Baluchistio  or  to  Sind.  The 
construction  of  the  Nushki  railway  and  the  openiagf  out  of 
the  Chdgai  District  has  given  work  to  many,  and  thou^jh  the 
country  is  still  in  a  most  primiLive  state,  the  standard  of 
living  is  undoubtedly  better  than  of  old.  Clothing,  especially 
that  of  the  women,  has  improved.  British  cottons,  known 
as  tdh»  and  ehiliwdft  have  superseded  the  countiy  made  cloths 
formerly  in  use  amonp  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  while 
the  more  well-to-do  wear  a  superior  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
called  kttdbi ',  their  women  wearing  embroidered  and  lined 
cloths  called  fl/<fcAa  and  with  silks  for  festive  occa- 

sions, red  being  the  predominant  colour  for  all.  Gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  too,  are  being  worn  on  festive  occasions  by 
women  of  the  better  class  in  place  of  the  beads  formeriy  in 
vogue.  For  foot  wear,  some  of  tiie  better  classes  wear 
imported  boots  or  others  made  on  that  model  by  thdr  own 
shoe-makers  ;  the  remainder  continue  the  native  madt; 
sandals  of  dwart  palm,  camel-hide,  or  wood,  or  wear  boots 
made  of  blanket  and  felt  called  surr.  The  huts  of  the  few 
permanent  villages  show  no  improvement,  being  still  con- 
stroeted  of  wattle,  plastered  mth  mud,  while  bhtnket  tents 
form  the  dwellings  of  the  nomadic  majority.  Some  of  the 
well-to-do  possess  rugs,  saddle-bags  and  tin-made  cooking 
ntensils  of  European  manufacture,  but  a  few  felts  with  cook- 
ing utensils  and  skins  for  holding  water  constitute  the  entire 
household  goods  of  the  majority. 

There  are  no  reserved  forests  in  Khdrin  nor  are  there  any  Fork&is. 
fuel  or  fodder  reserves*    The  only  tree  protected  from 
cutting  is  the  pistachio. 

The  tamarislc  {Taau^  ariicuiaia),  called  locally  £as, 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  both 
in  the  hill  gorges  and  in  plains,  but  more  especially  in 
tilt*  Badclo  nnd  SrirAp  rivers  and  iti  the  Rod-i-\f;ishkdl. 
In  the  begmninti:  of  june,  when  the  hot  wind  {/rjcdr) 
begins  to  blow,  a  sweet  gum  exudes  from  and  dries 
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on   the    branches   avd   trunks    of  tha   trees.    Before  the 
commencement  of  fhe  summer  rains  in  July  and  August 
(which  would  other  ii^ise  wash  it  off  the  trees),  this  gum  is 
collected  by  the  wciaen  and  childreny  and  is  both  eatea  by 
the  people  and  ujed  medicinally  for  cougbe.    Then  are 
rliree  species  of  tamarisk  called  locally  Mkat-gkM,  Mign^ 
^han  and  sidhghan.    The  first  named  WfndM  produces  the 
best  gum,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  a  gaU  Udkor)  is 
also  found  on  the  other  two  species,  which  is  exported  to 
Sind  and  used  lor  dyeing  cloth.      The  tamarisk  gum  is 
exported  to  Nuehkl,  Kalit,  J  halawin  and  Kacbbi.  Tbe  local 
Hindu  Shopkeepers  in  KhArdn  give  from  t  to  a  measures  of 
wheat  for  a  measure  of  sweet  gum.     The  sweet  gtm 
produced  in  the  Baddo  and  Sardp  rivers  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  while  that  g-athered  in  the  Rod*i-Mishk^!  is  white. 
No  taxes   are   imposed   on   the  collection  of  this  gum. 
Another  species  ot  tamarisk  (Ceiiis  caucasica),  locally  called 
/<^ac,  grows  abundantly  all  over  the  sands,  and  is  the  only 
tree  or  rather  bosh  to  be  there  found.    It  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  Khirdn  camel.    Its  wood  also  forms  a  good  fueL 

This  tree  g^ows  all  over  the  hills  norih-east  and  east  of 
Khdran.  The  pistachio  forests  belong  to  different  sections, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  revenue  to  the  Chief  of  one-tenth, 
and  in  some  cases  of  one-sixth  of  the  produce.  The  Ghazhol 
and  Munjro  river  pistachio  groves  in  the  north-east  are 
claimed  both  by  the  Garr  Sdsolts  of  Khirdn  and  the  Zegar 
U^ngals  of  Nushki.  The  forest  of  Gwirighdn,  ckwe  to 
Lijje  and  the  Tdfui  pass,  belongs  to  the  Chief.  The  pistachio 
trees  in  t!ie  northern  portion  of  the  Garr  hills  are  the  property 
of  the  Sdsolis  and  the  Kambrdris  of  Sarawdn.  Both  these 
tribes  are  exempt  from  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  produce 
us  revenue.  The  pistachio  trees  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Garr  hills  are  the  property  of  the  Kuchai  Sidhpdds  and 
the  Taghipi  Rakh»h^is.  The  pistachio  forests  near 
Beseima  belong  partly  to  the  tsazais  of  Beseima  and  partly 
to  the  Kuchai  Sidhpids. 

The  pistachio  tree  bears  fruit  every  alternate  year  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  the  people 
flock  to  the  hills,  where  they  remain  for  about  a  fortnight 
gathering  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  pounded  and  either  eaien 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  and  dates  (ftis),  or  the  oil  is  first 
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extracted  from  it,  a  kind  of  porridge  made  oi  the  residue,  Forests 
and  tho  porridge  eaitoo  with  bread  witii  (^1  poured  over  it. 
This  is  called  hackckari* 
la  some  cases,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  cooserviag  the 

pistachio  forests,  they  are  let  out  to  tenants  who  gather  the 
fruit  and  bring  it  in  to  the  owners,  receiving  half  the 
produce.  The  pistachio  iruit  is  exported  to  Panjgur,  Gidar, 
Surab,  Kaldt  and  Nushki.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tdgaa 
wood  can  be  got  everywhere,  there  is  no  demand  in  Khirin 
itself  for  jMstachio  wood  as  fuel.  Wood  is,  however,  cut  from 
the  pistachio  groves  at  the  Bdbaki  pass  and  sold  at  Kalit. 

The  minor  forsst  products  are  the  tamarislc  gum  already  Minor  forest 

mentioned,  and  a  number  of  grains  collected  in  times  of  pradects. 
famine    from    wild   plaOtS,   VIZ.,  ittUkushi^  majfAtir,  dtMHW, 
Jmshsha  and  Id^as. 

Asafetida  is  found  in  fair  quantities  in  the  Rdskoh  hills  Atafetida. 
between  the  Jilwdr  and  Tatagir  passes  and  the  Bundp 
river.  It  Is  especially  plentiful  after  good  winter  rains. 
There  is  a  male  and  female  plant  which  are  known  as  hUar 
Atngrgmd  pauni  hing  respectively,  the  distinction  being  that 
the  former  has  a  large  flower  of  a  light  straw  colour,  while  the 
latter  ha';  none.  The  drug  is  extracted  from  the  female  plant 
only.  Tiie  siem  is  from  i  to  2\  feet  long  and  from  3  to  4  in- 
ches thick,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
large  Indian  beetroot.  The  collectors  are  usually  Ghilsais, 
who  arrive  during  April  and  May,  and  stay  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer.  They  divide  the  mse  1  ves  i  nto  groups  of  about 
ten  persons  each  and  allot  portions  of  the  land  to  each  group. 
The  plant  is  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  small  hut  made  of 
stones,  and  when  it  bei^ins  to  ripen,  an  incision  is  made  in 
:he  stem  and  the  sap  or  juice  which  exudes  is  collected  in 
skins  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Fresh  incisions  are  made  at 
ntervals,  and  each  plant  is  able  to  give  from  three  to  four 
soUections.  It  is  estimated  that  the  asafetida  produced  from 
3ne  stalk  usually  amounts  to  about  a  pound  and  sometimes 
Tiore.  Good  asafetida  ought  to  be  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  the  price  of  the  drug  in  the  Quetta  market  varies  from 
%a»  zo  to  Rs.  too  a  maund. 

The  young  plant  is  also  eaten  as  vegetable  stewed  in 
softer  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Condiments  are 
nade  firom  the  dried  leaves. 
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Th«  cultivation  of  the  pistachio  is  capahls  of  grsat  extaii- 
sion,  but  undsr  present  cireamstaaces  the  population  is  too 

scanty,  too  poor  and  too  wanting  in  enterprise  to  undertake 
any  such  plantation.  In  the  Dehgwar  nidbat  the  cultivation 
of  the  date  palm  mi?:;^ht  also  be  extended  over  a  large  area 
estimaled  at  about  :;oo  square  miles,  which  at  present  con- 
tains a  tew  scattered  date  groves  only,  and  in  which  water 
IS  found  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
planting  of  this  area  with  trees  would  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  hot  winds  which  at  present  sweep  across  it,  covering 
with  sand  any  attempts  at  cultivation,  and  thus  lead  to  an 
eventual  extension  of  agriculture.  But  in  any  case  it  seems 
certain  that  the  production  of  the  date  might  be  enormously 
increased  in  Dehgwar. 

No  expert  investigation  has  ever  been  made  into  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  only  mineral  at 
present  found  is  Mlt. 

Salt  obtained  from  Widito  and  Wad>i-Sultin  is  known 
as  "male"  [wud)  and  "female"  {janat 'jodd).  The  latter 
is  lighter  and  preferred  for  purposes  of  consumption.  Analy- 
sis of  the  samples  showed  that  both  the  "male"  and 
"  female  **  salt  are  particularly  identical  hi  compositioo.  They 
po^ss  a  high  proportion  of  sodium  chloride,  averaging 
about  98  per  cent.,  and  were  very  pure  for  natural  deposits. 
The  remainder  is  composed  of  sodium  sulphate,  insoluble 
matter  and  moisture.  The  salts,  therefore,  are  of  the  kinds 
usual  in  Northern  India  and  fully  described  in  Mr.  Center's 
Notes  on  Reh  and  Alkali  Soils  and  Saline  VV'eli  Haters'*^ 
Potasftum  nitrate  does  not  occur  in  any  appreciable  quantity. 

Khixin  has  neither  arts  nor  manufactures,  while  even  the 
domestic  arts  of  embroidery,  weaving,  dyeing,  ca^t  and 
felt  making  are  practised  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  merely 
to  the  extent  of  the  household  requirements.  This  is  due 
to  the  backward  condition  of  the  country,  its  distance  from 
the  beaten  track,  to  the  extra  household  work  thrown  on  the 
women  by  their  nomadic  life,  and  to  their  inability  to  purchase 
even  the  few  materials  required  for  their  woifc. 

Embroidery,  though  general  throughout  Balucbistdn,  is 
little  practised  in  Khdrin,  and  the  wearing  of  embroidered 
clothing  is,  among  the  ordinsiy  population,  the  exception 
•  Xtewdt  9ftk*  Gethgieal  Smntey  0/indiu,  Vol.  Xlli,  fmrl  4,  iM 
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rather  than  the  rule.  The  desJg^ns  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Arts  and 
we  best  being  worked  in  silk  and  the  others  in  white  or  Mahufac 
coloured  thml.  For  women's  clothing  it  consists  of  five 
Piweej  a  pair  of  cuffs,  a  lai^e  breast  piece  for  the  front  of 
their  long  shift.,  a  long  piece  or  panel  from  the  waist  to  the 
sk.rt  and  the  coUar.  A  man  wiien  he  wears  any  has  a 
I.ule  on  h,s  sleeves,  at  the  opening  of  his  shirt-front  and  on 
the  skirts,  while  a  youn^  bridegroom  wiJl  occasionally  have 
•OOie  on  the  ends  of  his  trousers. 

This  is  restricted  to  the  Sidhpdds  of  Kallag.  who  grow  a  Weavinjr- 
little  cotton  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Ris  Koh  hills  and 
weave  small  quantities  of  cloth  for  their  own  use  and  in 
part  payment  of  revenue.     They  sow  in  June  and  pick 
the  cotton  in  the  following  October  and  November.  The 
cotton  IS  cleaned  by  a  primitive  wooden  machine  called 
charik,   requiringr  two  persons  to  work  it  and  spun  on  an 
equally   primitive    spinning    wheel    called  a  charr  Two 
qualities  are  made  called  cMtdri,  with  forty  threads  to 
the  warp,  and  shau  tdri,   with  sixty.    The  former  is 
tendered  m  payment  of  revenue  and  the  latter  retained  for 
household  u.e.    It  is  rarely  sold,  but  when  it  is  or  paid  as 
revenue  in  kind,  it  fs  valued  chtUdri  at  ao,  and  sJUui  idn 
at  13  hands  per  rupee.    Pieces  of  similar  cloth  were  found 
w  the  old  tombs  at  Mishkei  which  are  computed  to  be  at 
least  a  thousand  years  old. 

Silk  weaving  is  unknown,  but  mulberry  trees  are  ver> 
plentiful  in  Kallag  and  could  be  increased  Indefinitely. 

The  making:  of  carpets  is  now  almost  unknown,  whUe  Carpets  and 
that  of  rugs  is,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  supply  of  house- 
hold  wants.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wool 
IS  readily  bought  up  by  the  Hindu  shopkeepers,  who  export 
it  to  India  at  a  large  profit,  and  the  people  prefer  to  sell  It 
as  soon  as  the  shearing  is  over,  keeping  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  their  own  needs. 

A  rug  or  carpet  takes  from  three  to  six  months  to  finish 
according  to  size  and  quality.  The  wool  preferred  is  that 
from  the  sheep's  back  shorn  in  April  ?ind  washed  before 
shearing.  After  the  wool  is  collectad,  the  women  do  the 
nstof  the  work.  First  the  wool  is  well  beaten,  cleaned 
and  pressed  in  small  circular  rolls.  It  is  then  spun  on  the 
foiiaA  or  spindle,  after  which  it  is  dyod  and,  whan  dry,  is 
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f^Xt%$iXO       woven.    A  g"Ood   weaver  can  do  three  or  four  spans  of  a 
MaMotac*      plain  carpet  a  day,  but  three  inches  oi  one  containing  a  de- 
sig;n  to  bt  woflnd  in  is  coonderad  ft  good  day's  work. 

As  stated  above  th*  making  of  theM  rugs  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  snpplj^og  household  wants,  tbey  arecoa- 
seqnwitly  of  inferior  make  and  poor  desigfn.  The  people, 
however,  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  them,  even  to  a 
bullock  or  two-year  old  camel  for  an  ordinary  red  and  g^reen 
nig^  12  feet  by  5,  and  Rs.  10  to  15  for  a  common  dart 
similar  size  made  ot  camel  and  goat's  hair  mixed  with  wool. 
Kelt.  The  maldng  of  felt  [tappur)  is  very  common,  particulaxly 

among  the  nomads,  from  whom  it  is  often  accepted  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.   It  is  an  easy  process. 

The  wool  is  prepared,  cleaned  and  dyed  as  for  carpets, 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  as  many  neighbours  as  can  be 
collected,  an  old  felt  of  the  required  size  is  laid  out,  and  the 
wool  spread  over  it  to  the  proper  thickness.  A  second  layer 
of  wocri  containing  the  designs  (which  have  been  settled 
and  prepared  beforehand )  is  then  lud  over  the  first  ( this 
is  termed  nashkh  birrag).  Warm  water  is  then  sprinkled 
over  it  and  the  whole  carefully  rolled  up,  well  wetted  with  hot 
water,  and  then  rolled  over  and  over  and  beaten  for  about  four 
hours,  when  the  new  felt  is  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  sun. 
This  is  repeated  for  three  days,  wooi  beuig  added  if  required. 
After  this,  provided  it  has  not  been  seen  by  a  pregnant  woman 
or  sat  upon  by  a  man,  either  of  which  it  is  said  would  inbilibly 
spoil  it,  it  is  considered  finished  and  ready  for  use. 

Rugs  and  ordinary  carpets  are  made  by  the  Kambrdris  of 
Sarawdn  and  by  the  Sohr<;.  Taghipis,  R^kis,  Muhammad 
Hasnis  and  Kuchai  Sidhpads. 

Ropes,  grain-bags  and  the  blankets  of  their  tents  are  also 
made  by  the  nomads  from  goat*s  hair,  black  hair  being 
sdected  for  the  blankets.  Camel  hair  is  used  for  making 
loading  ropes,  camel  strings  and  also  for  grain  bags  and  coarse 
carpets,  the  warp  in  such  cases  being  made  of  sheep's  wool. 
Oydag*  Even  in  Khdr^n  the  indigenous  permanent  dyes  are  being 

superseded  by  the  cheaper  and  less  lasting  imported  ones, 
with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  other 
plants  required  mainly  for  these  purposes  is  dying  out. 

The  principal  colours  used  are  red,  green,  blade  and 
yellow,  red  being  by  far  the  most  popular. 
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Z<ii^  and  madder  are  the  chief  ingredients.    The  tl  reaJ  is  Arisand 
first  boiled  in  water  with  /dk  and  left  in  the  water  until  next  ^'CTb^'^* 
morning^.   It  is  then  partially  dried  and  reboiled,  madder  Red. 
beiag  added  to  the  water,  and  again  left  soaking  until  the 
next  day  when,  if  not  of  the  required  tint,  it  is  again 
boiled. 

After  cleaning',  soaking  and  beating  with  sticks  it  is  dyed  Greea 
lightly  with    indigo    (if  possible,  this  part  i'j  done  by  a 
professional  dyer).    It  is  then  soaked  lor  hali  an  hour  in 
alum  water,  and  then  for  94  hours  in  water  strongly  charged 
with  pounded  pomegranate  husks. 

For  this,  kAdghai  {moA  in  Baluchi)  and  pkulmak  with  Black, 
pomegranate  husks  are  used. 

If  turmeric  [alig-ddr),  which  is  expensive,  is  not  procurable,  Yellow* 
the  thread  is  boiled  with  paihk  ot  geih  leaves  which  produce 
a  reddish  yellow. 

A  shop  is  kept  up  in  the  capital,  but  it  is  maintained  by  Biacksnitbs. 
the  Chief,  mainly  for  ^e  repair  of  the  guns  and  weapons 
of  his  troops.    Inferior  Martini  and  Snider  cartridges  are 

also  manufactured. 

The  boots  [mrr),  alrefuiv  described  and  worn  by  camel-  Leather 
herds,  and  white  leather  sandais  (c/ioTml),  are  made  by  the 
people  from  camel  hide  for  their  own  use. 

Skins  for  holding  water  and  foi*  keeping  flour  being  a  Tanning, 
necessity  in  every  household,  tanning,  but  in  a  very  rude 
fashion,  forms  part  of  the  education  of  every  woman  in 
KhArdn.  The  skin  ts  first  kept  for  a  couple  of  days  in  salt, 
after  which,  to  remove  the  hair,  it  is  rubbed  with  the  pounded 
stalks  of  a  bush  called  shi'iht'r.  It  is  then  sewn  into  the 
required  shaps  and  Blled  with  the  bruised  stalks  and  leaves 
of  another  bush  called  pogh.  It  is  then  placed  in  water 
and  left  to  soak  for  about  a  week  when  it  is  considered 
tanned.  For  some  days  after,  the  skin  is  constantly  rinsed 
out,  and  when  all  smell  has  gone  is  ready  for  use.  Skins  for 
holding  ^/i/ are  called  and  are  tanned  somewhat  differ- 
ently. After  removal  of  the  hair  or  wool  and  sewing,  the 
skin  is  thoroufifhly  soaked  in  a  thick  paste  made  by  boiling 
down  dates,  hiled  with  date  juice,  and  so  kept  for  ten  to 
fourteen  days  when,  after  cleaning  and  rinsing,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Curd  is  churned  and  butter,  made  in  a  tliird  description 
of  skin,  usually  of  sheep  skin,  called  hhakt  which  is  tanned  as 
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foUows  :  The  wool  or  hair  being  removed  as  before,  a  strong 
dtcoctioii  of  frnftmh^  or  tamarisk,  or  haMl  tree  husks  boiled 
in  water  is  prepared.  The  skin  is  boiled  for  some  ttoie  in 
tliis  and  left  in  the  water  till  next  morning.    It  is  then 

taken  out,  inflated  and  hung  In  the  shade  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  is  well  smoked  with  the  smoke  of  burnt  flour,  and 
tamarisk  wood  w  hen  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Leather  tor  making  sandals,  women's  shoes,  etc.,  is  salted, 
the  hair  removed,  and  then  soaked  for  about  a  month  in 
water  containing  a  quantity  of  pomegranate  husks.  There 
are  a  few  shoemakers  in  the  employ  of  the  Chief  at  the 
capital,  Khirdn-Kalit,  who  make,  out  of  leather  imported 
from  Quetta  and  from  Persia,  sword  belts,  saddlery,  harness, 
women's  shoes,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  Che  Chief  and  his 
following. 

Good  gun  stocks  are  made  in  the  Chiefs  factory.  The 
Loris  are  the  carpenters  as  well  as  the  blacksmitlM  and 
musicians  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  repairing  the 
woodwork  of  agfricultuiml   implements  on  contract,  the 

carpenters  make  wooden  pots,  grain  measures,  bedsteads, 
etc.,  of  tamarisk  wood,  coloured  in  red,  green  and  black, 
for  sale  to  the  people.  The  price  of  a  pot  or  measure 
ranges  from  once  to  twice  the  amount  of  grain  it  will  hold. 
The  Loris,  as  stated  under  Population,  wander  from  place 
to  place  and  are  never  stationary  for  long. 

There  is  no  permanently  settled  class  of  gold  or  niver- 
smiths  in  Khirdn.  The  people  often  get  the  ornaments 
they  require  made  in  Kalat.  There  fire,  however,  a  few 
wanderingr  Loris  who  carry  on  the  busmess  and  are  called 
sargar,  but  in  seasons  of  drought,  they  emigrate  to  jhalaw^, 
Panjgur,  Nushki  or  Sind,  visiting  Khirin  only  in  &vourap 
Ue  years  when  grain  is  ^entiful.  The  tools  used  by  these 
Loris  are  of  the  same  primitive  kind  as  are  in  vogue  in 
other  parts  of  Baluchistan. 

There  is  no  information  available  as  to  the  former  trade 
of  Kharan,  but  so  great  was  the  insecurity  of  life  nnd  pro- 
perty in  old  days  owing  to  external  raids  and  counter-raids 
and  internal  tribal  feuds,  that  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  insignificant.  AsAd  Khin 
checked  the  Seistini  and  Otoni  raids  which  were  the 
terror  of  the  country,  and  It  was  in  his  time  that  property 
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became  reasonabSy  secure,  and  Hindu  traders  first  entered  Commbrcb 
the  country.    Hiji  Abdun  Nabi  writes  that  there  was  one  Traos. 

resident  Hindu  trader  m  Khir^n-KaUt  in  1838  when  he 

visited  the  place,  but  that  others  came  to  the  country  at 
harvest  time.  In  the  time  of  Azdd  Khan  an  export  trade 
from  Khdran  to  K.ahit  of  camels,  sheen,  wool  and  ghi  was 
opened  up  by  the  Hindu  and  Afghan  traders  at  Kaldt.  Grain 
also,  according  to  Hdji  Abdun  Nabi,  was  in  1838  Ymng 
exported  from  KhArdn,  both  to  Kalit  and  Panj^dr,  dates 
from  Wdshuk  to  Nushki  and  Kaldt.  The  encouragement 
given  to  trade  by  the  present  Chief  and  the  increased 
security  and  immunity  from  raids  since  the  country  came 
under  British  influence,  combined  with  the  openings  out  of 
the  Ch^gat  Diiitrict,  have  done  much  to  foster  such  trade  as 
the  country  is  capable  of. 

Khdrin  has  trade  relations  with  the  Helmand  valley  and 
Garms^i,  with  Nushki,  Kai4t«  Sarawin,  Jhalawdn,  Materia 
andjillc,  and  should  be  favourably  situated  as  regards  trade, 

but  the  poverty  and  sterility  of  the  country  is  so  great  that, 
under  present  conditions,  the  trade  can  never  be  of  any 
importance. 

The  exports  of  Khirdn  are  camels,  sheep,  goats,  wool,  imporiant 
dates,  asafeiida,  pistachio,  honey,  tamarisk  gum  and  the  ^^l^^^x^^nd 
wild  grains  ma^ir  and  ddnickJk.    Camels,  as  already  stated,  importt. 
are  mainly  exported  to  the  Helmand  valley  and  Garms^  in 

exchange  for  wheat.  Sheep  and  goats  used  formerly  to  be 
exported  to  Kilrit,  but  Nushki,  where  good  prices  are 
obtained,  now  torms  the  best  market.  The  trade  in  wool 
and  ^/{/ is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  at  Kh^ran- 
Kaldt,  who  send  agents  over  the  country  collecting  their 
wool  and  gAi  from  the  people  for  export  to  Nushki.  In  the 
CH^dgut  GaaUiter  the  export  of  these  commodities  from 
Khdria  to  Nushki  in  r904-5  is  given  as  wool  Rs.  40,000, 
Rs.  30,000.  Wool  rind  i^///' are  also  exported  by  the  people 
themselves  from  Khdr.in  to  Panjgur  and  exchanged  for 
piece-goods  and  dates. 

About  3,000  Indian  maunds  of  the  superior  description  of 
date  calM  m0Af  are  estimated  to  be  exported  annually  from 
Wisbuk  to  different  places.  According  to  the  CJU^m 
Otuetieer  the  exports  of  Khdrin  dates  for  1904-$  to  Nttshiti 
amounted  to  the  value  of  Rs.  15,000. 
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^■ffffWCT  DitM  are  alao  taken  by  the  KhArAnis  tlMinselves  to 
andTkadb  llmtiki,  exchanged  for  pieo9*s^oods,  and  the  latter  again 
taken  to  Helmand  and  Garms^l  and  exchanged  at  a  profit 
for  grain.  Often  this  is  done  in  partnership,  one  marj 
supplyin^^  tr.insport  to  carrv  the  dates  of  others  and  taking 
half  the  grain  i'ect>ived  in  exciiango  fur  the  ijoods  hartered. 

The  trade  in  asafetida  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Ghilzat 
Af|fli4ns  who  oonie  to  Khirin  early  in  May,  and  after  depo- 
sitinsf  a  sum  of  money  with  the  Chief,  obtain  a  permit  to 
collect  the  dragr  in  the  Ri»  Koh  bills.  The  amount  of  the 
drug  collected  is  brought  to  Khsirdn-Kaldt,  weighed  by  the 
Chiefs  treasurer,  and  the  octroi  on  it  assessed  and  deducted 
from  the  deposit  money.  The  balance,  if  any,  is  then 
repaid  to  Atghdns.  The  drug  is  exported  by  the  latter  to 
India.  Pistaddo  fruit  is  exported  by  the  people  tliemselves 
to  Gidar,  Sdrdb,  Ftajg^c*  Kaldt  and  Nushki,  and  there 
exchanged  for  grain  or  dates.  Particularly  good  honey  ie 
got  in  the  Rds  Koh  hills.  A  plant  called  locally  dlonj  grows 
in  profusion  over  the  hills  after  the  spring  rains.  Wild  bee<? 
collect  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  dlonj  inJ  otlier 
plants,  and  construct  their  honey-combs  among  the  iiills. 
Some  of  these  combs  yield  from  to  to  isibs.  of  iioney. 
The  Sidhpdds  collect  the  honey  in  ^kins  in  May  or  June  ; 
and  if  there  have  l>een  good  rains  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
a  second  crop  of  honey  is  collected  in  August.  Formerly, 
before  the  recent  succession  of  years  of  drought,  the  trade  in 
Khdr;ln  honey  used  to  he  much  larger.  The  trade  has 
now  greatly  decreased  partly  owing  to  drought  and  partly 
liecause  the  people  have  a  superstition  that  to  rob  the  bees  of 
their  honey  will  briii^  calamity  on  the  robber.  Hon^  sells 
at  the  same  rate  9Bghi,  and  is  either  sold  to  the  Hindus  or 
exported  by  the  people  to  Nushki,  Padag  and  D^lbandin. 
Tamarisk  i^um  [xhakargnz)  is  collected  in  larere  quantities  by 
the  peojile  and  exchanged  with  Hindu  traders  tor  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  two  measures  of  wheat  to  one  of  gum.  It  is 
exported  via  Nushki  to  Quetta  and  elsewliere.  The  wild 
grains,  SMjfoWr  and  ^dmVAi^,  are  collected  by  the  people  and 
bartered  for  grain  or  cloth  with  the  Hindus,  who  export  tliem 
to  Nushki,  Quetta  and  Shikdrpur. 
Imports.  The  main  imports   into  Khdrdn  are  piece-goods,  grain, 

oilf  rice,  sugar,  tea,  spices,  thread,  leather,  iron,  tin  and 
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tobacco.     Piece-goods  form  the  most  important   import.  Commbmcb 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  Indian  piece-goods  from  aw«>T«ao«. 
Nusbki  in  1904-5  is  estimated  to  have  been  Rs.  60,000. 
Piece-goods  are  also  imporled  from  Psnjgi&r  in  exchang'e 
for  wool  and  Five  kinds  of  cotton  cloths  are 

imported  into  the  country,  viz.,  sdhn,  ehUwdr,  ahvdn,  sdJtn 
thi'li  and  aldchn  Sdhn  and  chtltcdr  are  white  unbleached 
cottons,  used  for  men's  garments.  Chilwdr,  a  cheaper  in- 
ferior quality  and  coarser  than  sdhn,  is  used  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Aiwdn  and  $dA»  thiH  are  red  cottons,  used  for 
women's  garments,  sdhn  tkiti  being  the  cheaper,  coarser  cloth 
used  by  the  poorer  classes.  AU^i^  which  is  of  various 
colours,  is  used  for  making  women's  trousers.  Chintses, 
locally  known  as  chhit.  nre  also  much  used  for  the  garments 
of  woiTien  and  children.  Gram  is  mostly  imported  from  the 
Helmand  valley  and  Garmsel,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from 
Jhalaw^ln  and  Sarawan.  There  is  no  record  of  the  annual 
amount  imported.  Oil,  rice,  sugar  and  tea  are  estimated  to 
have  been  imported  into  Khdrdn  from  Nushki  in  i904<-5  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  10,000.  Of  these  commodities  oil  forms  the 
largest  import,  being  much  in  demand  for  oiling  the  long 
locks  of  hair  worn  by  the  men,  also  as  a  remedy  for  camel 
diseases  Rice  is*  imported  both  from  N'ushki  and  Panjgi'ir, 
but  the  consumption  of  it  is  not  iarge.  The  imports  of  tea 
and  sugar  are  small,  those  luxuries  being  beyond  the  means 
of  the  ordinary  Khin&nL  Spices  and  thread  are  imported  in 
small  quantities.  Leather,  iron  and  tin  are  also  imported  in 
fair  quantities  and  a  little  mercury. 

The  exports  of  Khdrdn  are  mainly  to  Nushki  and  thence  Places  from 
th  rough  the  Hindu  traders  at  that  place  to  Quetta.  Shikdrpur  ^l^^ch'iin 
and  Karachi,  Irom  which  places  also  most  oi  the  imports  are  ported  and 
received.  In  former  days  a  trade  in  dates  used  to  exist  with 
Jilk,  Dizsak  and  Mlrjiwa,  but  owing  to  the  insecuri^  of  the 
route  through  the  Dimni  country,  this  trade  has  fallen  oA 
There  are,  however,  considerable  openings  for  trade  with 
the  Persirin  provinces  bordering  on  Khdrdn  if  the  security  of 
the  routes  could  be  guaranteed.    Khdrdn  receives  a  good 
supply  ot  dates  from  i^anjgur.    Tobacco  is  also  imported  into 
Kbif^n  from  Sarawin. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  KhirAn  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindu  ^  ^  ' '  """r 
traders  at  the  capital,  Kh4rdn-Kalit,  the  majority  of  whom  ^^^^ 
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CoMHtRCB    an  ag«nls  of  the  Hinda  shopkeepers  of  Nushkt.  These  men 
MO  T«AOS.  agniQ  send  sub-agents,  sometimes  Hindus  but  c^ten  local 
men,  throughout  the  country  collecting  produce  from  the 

people.  In  Wrishuk,  Mdshk*;!  and  Gu'rish  a  few  shops  are 
to  be  found  kept  by  people  of  the  country  who  barter  cloth, 
oil,  sugar,  etc.,  for  wool,  ghi  and  grain,  disposing  of  the 
latter  again  to  the  Hindus  and  their  agents. 
Dues  levied.  It  is  said  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Aadd  Kbdn,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  cottnti7,  no  Chief  ventured  to 
levy  octroi  dues  or  to  establish  posts  for  that  purpose.  Azid 
KhAn,  however,  introduced  the  system  of  jt/wo' or  transit  dues, 
and  according  to  Hdji  Abdun  Nabi,  who  visited  Khdr^ 
in  1838,  the  dues  then  levied  by  A^^dd  Khin  were — 

I  Jooreeot  piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  (value  about  one 

rupee)  per  load, 
a  Joorees  on  every  camel  purchased  in  the  district* 
I  rupee  Kdshdnee  (equivalent  to  twelve  annas)  on  every 
load  of  grain. 

Sung  is  now  levied  by  the  Khdrdn  Chief  on  articles  exported 
from  or  imported  into  his  country  at  the  following  rates  : — 


Exports  ffom  KAdntn, 


Wool 

Rs. 

10 

4 

0  per  camel  load  of  8 
frtandard  maunds. 

GAi 

««• 

8 

4 

0  per  camel  load  of  6 
standard  maiinds. 

Wheat 

*.« 

tr 

I 

0          do.  do. 

Dates 

... 

fl 

1 

10 

0         do.  do. 

Asafetlda  ... 

••• 

tf 

a 

8 

0  per  standard  maood. 

Camel 

3 

0 

0  per  grown-up  camel. 

... , 

1" 

1  It 

I 

0 

0  per  camel  colt. 

Bullock 

... 

n 

0 

8 

0  per  head. 

Donkey  ... 

... 

tt 

0 

4 

0  do. 

Horse  ... 

... 

>> 

5 

0 

0  do. 

MagMr  ... 

..« 

I 

a 

0  per  camel  load  of  6 

Ddnichh  ... 

*.« 

\" 

standard  maunds. 

ShakargoB 

... 

t* 

t  10 

0        do.  do. 

Sheep  or  goat 

... 

ft 

0 

2 

3  per  bead. 

Imports  itUo  Xhdrdn, 

Cloth,  groceries,  oil»  1  Rs.  006  per  rupee  00  original 
leather,  etc,  |  price. 
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Imports  of  grain  are  exempt  from  all  taxation.  Unladen  Commmcb 
camels,  passing  from  Khdrdn  to  Jdlk  and  Dizzak  are  charged  Trade. 
annas  4  p«r  camel  and  no  further  octroi.  But  if  tiiey  return  to 
KhArAn  laden,  octroi  is  charged  as  above.  Octroi  is  never 
levied  by  contract,  bttt  ahvays  direct  by  the  Chief.  The 
penalty  for  fraudulent  evasion  of  payment  of  octroi  is  ten 
times  the  original  amount. 

The  annual  revenue  derived  by  the  Chief  from  octroi  is 
estimated  as  follows  : — 

Rs. 

Rakhshdn  Panjgur  octroi  receipts   4,000 

Mdshkifl  receipts            ••.        ...  ...  2,000 

Receipts  on  exports  to  Nushki  ...  •••  5,000  ^ 

Receipts  on  imports  into  Khir^   19000 

Total  12,000 


The  Khdrin  C'lief  has  (1904)  four  thdnas  in  the  Rakhshdn 
valley  at  Zayak,  Shir^za,  N4g-i-Kahlt^  and  Kcnagi  Chdh 
and  two  in  Rdghai  at  Kulldn-i-dap  and  Tank.  There  are 
also  thdnas  at  the  following  places  : — 

Name  of  fbdua*  Remarks. 

Pathk   On    the    route   to   Nushki  via  the 

CTdftti  pass)  Tafui  p  is^.  This //iffrtii  also  watches 

the  ruuicN  via  Liije  and  the  Biibaki 
puss  to  Kal.it  and  via  the  Pahrod 
pass  to  Padag  and  Nushki. 


Kobposbt 


(G^o) 


Which  watches  other  and  mere  west- 
erly routes  to  Padagr.  This  post  wilt 

probably  be  moved,  as  it  is  posted 
on  the  Chigai  side  of  the  water- 


Places 
where  octroi 
is  taken. 


TmUmxAt  route...      ».      m.  On  the  route  via  Tata«Ar  pan  to 
(Zard)  Mtbandin. 

pass     ...  watch  that  rcute.     This  /hnrta  i*< 

not  fixed,  beinjT  somct I irir 4  ;i[  Hur 
mdgai.    Patrol!^  are  also  sent  from 
Hurmigai  fort  to  Galachih  to  watch 
Ibe  routes  from  Dilbaodin  and  the 
Helmand  hi  to  Khdrdn.  Patrols  from 

I  ndc^isht  watch  the  mutes  west  of 
Galachih,  except  the  Rahrav  route, 
whem  thefe  ia  a  fixed  post 
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AHDTraob.    T«lllli4-Gra«»C       ^.  A  po^t  w^s  establiabed  here,  but  was 

wiLhdidwn  owini^  to  objections  by 
the  ntisitn  of  Makr.in  ,ind  ttie  Nad- 
•b^winU  of  Kiihak.    The  Tank-i- 
SSiimti  route  is  watched  by  patrols 
9mt  4Hrt««d«r  the  orders  of  the 
CbieTs  tidih  in  the  Red-i-lMsliUL 
PabpUk         ...       ...       ...     A  post  here  watches  the  tMl*  U«m 

Panjgdr  to  Mishk^l  and  other 
places. 

Azhdaha  roateu.  ...    A  post  on  thia  route  watches  the  road 

leading  from  Wdshuk  to  Pan}gdr. 

Garruk  river  »  A  teiaporarjr  fmsl  is  Maatiaifl^  fMated 

onttiis  river.  Acerlain  amovttt  of 

tradr  passes  by  this  rooto  to  Mid 
from  Nil,  Gidar,  etc. 

Each  post  consists  of  a  few  sepoys  who  patrol  the  routes, 
^    racoir«r  the  octroi,  and  ^ive  written  passes  in  exdiuige. 
With  tlie  exception  of  octroi*  no  forther  taxes  are  levied  on 
traders. 

^EANs  OF^      KhArin,  as  has  heen  described  in  Chapter  I,  Physical 

tion!*^^'^^*  Aspects,  forms  a  vast  sandy  desert,  to  cross  the  centre  of 
Roads.  which  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty   owing'  to  the  want 

of  water  and  forage,  to  the  sandstorms  which  occur,  to  the 
ridges  of  shifting  sand  which  have  to  be  crossed,  and  to  the 
danger  arising  from  the  large  number  of  venomous  snakes 
which  infest  the  desert.  Travellers,  therefore,  rarely  cross 
the  desert,  but  prefer  to  travel  round  the  edge  of  it  along  the 
gravelly  skirts  of  the  Rds  Koh  and  SiAhin  Rang^es.  Of  the 
routes  crossing  the  Si.ih.in  Range  to  the  south,  the  best  are 
the  Garruk  pass  leading  to  Rakhshdn  via  Beseima;  Pdlijiz  pass 
leading  via  Rakhshdn  to  Nal ;  and  the  Axhdaha  route  via 
Rakhshin  to  Panjgur.  The  latter  is  the  trade  route  most 
commonly  used  between  north-east  Khirin  and  Pan^r.  All 
the  remaining  routes  crossing  the  Sidhin  Range  are  difficult. 
Similarly  of  the  routes  crossing  the  western  Jhalawin  or 
Garr  hills  to  the  cast,  the  best  for  traffic  are  the  lon£^  route 
via  the  Bubaki  pass  leading  to  Dasht  i  Gcr;in  and  Nimargh 
and  the  route  over  the  Tdfui  pass  to  Nushki.  The  latter  is 
the  trade  route  between  Khdrdn,  Nushki  and  Quetta.  The 
esnest  routes  leading  out  of  Khirdn,  however,  are  those 
crosnng  the  Ris  Koh  to  the  north,  especially  the  Pahrod 
pass  leading  to  Padag  via  the  Bunip  river;  the  PSr  Puchi 
and  Tatagdr  passes  leading  via  Diilbandin  to  Chdgai ;  and 
the  Rds^i  pass.    Of  these  the  latter  is  the  most  difficult. 
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The  two  main  Itrns  of  eommttnicatioa  traversing^  the  ootmtry  means  oi' 
ace Cohmumica* 
(a)  KaUt-Mishk^l  route  via  Khirin-Kalit  and  Hurmdgai 

£bout  283  miles  or  17  stages. 
(6)  Nushki-Panjgilir  route  via  Kbir^o-KaUt,  about  341  miles 
or  16  stages. 

These  routes  cross  one  another  at  the  capital,  Khirdo- 
Kalit.  Slwold  the  Fasnl-Panjgilir  bridle  path  be  at  any 
time  carried  on  across  Khdrdn  towards  the  Helmand  valley, 
it  would  cross  the  Nushki-PanjgiHr  route  at  Palantdk  and 

the  Kaldt-Mdshk6I  route  at  Rod-i-Mdshk^l.  Details  of 
these  two  main  routes  and  of  the  subsidiary  routes  taking  off 
ironi  them  will  be  found  in  the  route  list  (Appendix  IV).  The 
sepoys  of  the  various  octrm  posts  are  respoiudble  for  the  safety 
of  the  respective  routes  watched  by  them,  while  it  forms  the 
duty  of  the  Ndib  of  Mishk^t  to  guard  the  routes  leading  to 
Persian  territory  ;and  of  the  Ndib  of  Hurmdgai  to  guard  the 
Risdni  pass,  the  Galachdh,  and  other  routes  to  the  west  of  it. 

There  is  no  wheeled  traffic  in  Khdrdn,  and  all  transport  is  Xr»BBpo«. 
done  by  camel  or  donkey.  As  in  the  Chdgat  District,  though 
KhirAn  is  pre-eminently  a  cameUbreediog;  country  and  there 
are  large  numbers  of  camels  in  it,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
local  transpivt,  as  the  animals  are  kept  mainly  for  breeding 
purposes,  the  number  of  females,  as  already  stated,  amount^ 
ing  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular tribe  or  class  in  the  country  who  make  a  speciality  of 
camel  transport  work,  nor  are  there  fixed  rates  of  hire.  As 
In  Chdgai  female  camels  an  often  used  for  purely  local  trade, 
but  they  are  only  able  to  carry  light  loads  and  move  by  ^ort 
stages.   The  local  rates  of  hire  (isk>5)  ^  camels  are^ 

Per  camel  mrrvinp^  n  load 
of  4  to  5  standard  niaunds. 

From  Khdrin-Kaldt  to  Nushid   Rs.  3 

,1  Kaldt       •••      •••      ••«  *i   3  to  4 

ft           Ddlbandto         •   4 

„  Ndl         ...      .«•      ...  3  to  3-8 

,1  Wdshuk  ...       ...       ...  ,,  3 

,,             Panjgur                         ...  8  to  10 

n  Mdshk^t  .*•  9  to  IS 

»i  Chdgm            •.•  4 

»,  Garms^l  •••      •••  „  8 


M 
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Tbsre  are  m»  post  offices  in  Khiiiiii  at  present  (1905). 

There  is  a  political  munshi  at  Ladgasht  under  the  orders 
of  the  Political  Agent,  Kaldt,  and  communication  with  him  is 
kept  up  by  n  political  post  carried  by  camel  sowars  every 
alternate  day  between  Ladgasht  and  Ddlbandin  via  Gala- 
ch^h.  The  Khdrdn  Chief  sends,  generally  every  other  day, 
to  the  Government  Post  Office  at  Fadag  on  the  Nashki- 
SeistAn  route  for  any  letters  there  may  be  for  Khirin- 
Kalit. 

There  are  no  teleg^raph  offices  in  Khdrdn,  the  nearest 
being  those  on  the  Nushki-Seistan  route  at  Nushki,  Padag 
or  Ddlbandin.  It  is  proposed  (1905)  to  construct  a  tele- 
graph line  from  Karichi  via  Las  B^Ia  and  Panjgdr  to  Kila 
Robit  on  the  Nushki-Seistin  trade  route.  This  lue  will 
probably  cross  Khirin. 

Khirdn  is  proverbially*  known  as      the  place  of  the 
wretched,"  and  scarcity  is  generally  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  country.    As  in  Makrdn  and  elsewhere,  the 
primary  cause  of  scarcity  is  the  want  of  sufficient  rain  in  winter 
and  spring,  on  which  the  pasturage  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cultivation  are  dependent.   Other  causes  of  scarcity  are 
devastation,  caused  by  locusts  and  disease  in  the  crops  or 
among  the  flocks.   Actual  famine  in  Khdrdn,  however,  is 
almost  unknown  ;  the  reasons  being  abundance  of  dates, 
the  scantiness  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  the 
pcofile   are   so  inured   to  hardship  from   childhood  that 
they  can,   in   bad  years,   eke  out  an  existence  on  the 
seeds  of  colocynth,  maghir  and  other  wild  products, 
which  ^row  in  abundance  la  tiie  sands  and  hills.  The 
nomadic  habits  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  flock-owners  are  also   additional  safeguards 
against  actual  starvation.    The  failure  or  otherwise  of  the 
crops  in  Garms^l  and  the  Helmand  vaUey  from  which  the 
people  of  south-west  Khirdn  obtain  their  grain,  or  in  Panjg\!ir 
in  Makrdn  and  Ndl  in  fhalawin  which  supply  north-eastern 
Khirin,  greatly  affect  the  condition  of  the  people.  Records 
in  possession  of  the  present  Chief  show  that  about  A.D. 
1764  a  severe  period  of  famine  caused  the  people  of  Khdrdn 
to  mig'rate  in  different  directions  to  other  parts  of  Baluchistan 
and  to  Seistan  and  Afghdnistdn  and  that  the  then  ruler  of 

*  Kbirin  Ja-€-Kh»drdH, 
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KhMn  obtained  permission  from  Ahmad  Shiii  Dorrioi  to  pamikb. 

forcibly  repatriate  his  scattered  subjects.    It  is  stated  that 

the  custom  of  the  Khdrdn  Chiefs;  of  keepini^  reserve  supplies 
of  g^rain  for  the  .iss-istance  of  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity 
originated  from  this  time.  The  iate  Chief  Azdd  Kh^n  also 
remitted  all  octroi  on  imports  of  grain  into  Khdrin,  its 
export  only  being  taxed.  Successive  years  of  drought  from 
ifk^r  to  i9oJ»  culminating  in  a  vintation  of  locusts  in  the 
latter  year,  reduced  the  people  to  great  straits,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  population  emigrated  to  Sind  and  elsewhere. 
During  this  period  the  price  of  grain  rose  as  high  as  4  seers 
per  rupee,  and  there  was  great  mortality  among  the  live- 
stock and  camels  in  the  country. 

The  famine  foods  eaten  by  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity 
are  the  foUounng : — 

Kulkusht,  or  the  seed  of  the  colocynth,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  sands.  The  seeds  are  first  soaked  for  a 
fortnigfht  in  water,  which  is  changed  daily  to  remove  their 
bitter  taste  and  purijativc  effects.  They  are  tlien  dried, 
ground,  mixed  with  wheat  or  Judri  dour  and  baked  into 
calces. 

Magher  (Rttmex  vesiearius)  grows  very  abundantly  in  the 
dry  crop  tracts,  and  when  crops  fail,  the  spring  rn^fA^ harvest 

is  much  used  as  a  famine  food.  The  people  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  durinfj  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  it  ripens,  a 
considerable  mi<^rat!on  takes  place  to  the  localities  where  it 
is  to  be  tound  in  abundance.  The  collection  is  left  to  the 
women  and  children,  who  will  be  seen  out  early  every 
morning  plucking  the  ears.  After  being  plucked,  the  ears 
are  rubbed  in  the  hands  to  separate  the  seed  which  is  received 
in  the  lap.  The  grain  is  afterwards  spread  on  the  hard pai  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  After  drying,  the  seed  is  winnowed  and 
such  as  is  not  required  for  immediate  n^i',  is  stored  for 
consumption  during  the  winter.  When  dry  it  is  ground  and 
afterwards  baked  into  cakes,  either  with  or  without  an 
admixture  of  wheat  or  Judrt  flour.  When  fresh,  im^^ 
leaves  are  eaten  both  cooked  and  uncooked.  Two  women 
and  four  children  csa  collect,  during  the  season,  from 
10  to  1$  standard  maunds  of  maghir. 

If  the  people  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  grains,  the 
maghir  is  exported  to  Nushki  and  Sind.   Much  of  what  is 
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FajukBi  exported  passes  through  Nushki  to  Quetta,  Mastung,  Kalit 
and  Shikdrpur,  where  the  Hindus  eat  it  on  their  fasting^  days, 
called  ffidras  or  akddshi.  It  is  considered  a  suitable  food 
for  Ubc  in  days  ot  last  owing  to  its  want  ot  substaace.  The 
aventge  quantity  annually  axported  is  estimated  at  a  iiiindred 
roaunds.  When  bartered  \\  measures  of  mag^Si^  are 
generally  exchanged  for  one  of  wheat. 

The  seeds  of  bunnu,  hasMsha  and  idghan  are  also  eaten  by 
the  people  in  times  of  Tamine. 
Proieccive  Khdr.-in  Chiefs  have  been  in  the  habit,  as  already 

measures,  related,  of  issuing  advances  of  grain  to  the  people  in  times 
of  scarcity,  to  be  recovered  from  better  harvests.  No  profit 
or  interest  is  charged  on  such  grain  advancesi  No  other 
special  means  of  famine  protection  are  adopted. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  it  is  only  since  the  Aoministra* 

TIOM  AMD 

end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  any  clear  light  is  thrown  Staff. 
on  the  history  of  Kh&rin.  From  that  time  we  find  Mir 
Purdil  (who,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  the  tenth 
Naush^rwdni  Chief  of  Khdrdn)  and  his  successors  at  the  head 
of  the  collection  of  small  and  disconnected  tribal  groups  which 
compose  the  population  of  Khirdn.  The  Naushirwini  Chie£s 
offered  allegiance  and  service  to  Persia«  Afghinistin  or  Kalit 
as  circumstances  dictated,  but  aimed  ever  at  the  indepen- 
dence which,  partly  owing  to  their  physical  prowess  and 
aUlity  and  partly  to  the  poverty  and  inaccessibility  of  their 
country,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  to  a  considerable 
d^i:ree  till  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in 
Baiuchistin.  The  essential  difference  between  the  form  of 
administration  in  KhirAn  and  that  of  the  States  which  sur- 
round it  is  that  there  are  no  tribal  dbiefs  in  Kh&rin  and  the 
Chief  directly  rules  his  people  through  the  medium  of  the 
oflkials  whom  he  appoints.  In  1883-4  Sir  Robert  Sandeman 
visited  Khdrin  and  the  then  Chief,  Azid  Khin,  acicnowledged 
British  suzerainty  and  that  of  the  Khdn  of  Kalit  and  con- 
sented to  sit  in  dm^dr  among  the  SarawAn  Sardirs  of  the 
Brihui  confederacy.  A  few  months  later  he  visited  Quetta 
and  a  more  independent  position  was  conceded  to  him  by 
the  arrangement  that  in  future  the  Khdria  Chief  should 
deal  direct  with  the  British  Political  Ag«ttt  at  Kalit  instead 
of  through  the  Khin  or  his  oflficials. 
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For  purposes  of  internal  administration,  Khdrin  is  divided 
into  the  followiog  niAbaU  with  the  stafF  specified 

mUmL  JKiAfc    WmkU,       Honorary  0^erv,..r« 

I.  Sarawin         ^   i       i  «•  ... 

s.    ShimsMo  with 

Salimb^k      ...   i       ...  i 
%,  Gwish 

4<    HurmdgaiM.  i        i  ■•• 

5.  Mishk^l  and 

Dehfwar       ...  31...  «. 

6.  Wiahuk,  with 

Palaotik        ...    2        t  I  a 

J.    Rakhshrin  with 
beseima  and 

Zayak  ...   %       m«  •••  ... 

Total   ti        4  z  2 

As  regards  the  Chiefs  personal  staff  there  is  the  Shih- 
ghisi  who  is  the  Chiefs  general  assistant  and  adviser  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  and  resides  at  KMrdn-KaMt.  He 
is  the  only  person  entitled  to  appear  at  dufhAn  arawd  in  the 
Chiefs  presence.  All  orders  passed  by  the  Chief  are  executed 
through  him.  During  the  Chiefs  absence  from  the  country  he 
exercises  the  full  powers  of  the  Chief,  to  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  and  the  coliec* 
tion  of  the  revenues,  etc. 

The  ndUn  are  responsible  for  all  matters  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  They  correspond 
direct  with  the  Chief  and  during  his  absence  with  his  deputy. 
They  refer  all  serious  cases  to  the  Chief :  other  crises  are 
decided  by  the  luiibs,  but  if  the  parties  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  ndib's  award  they  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Chief. 

The  toakits  are  the  assistants  of  the  ndibs.  They  help 
them  in  their  duties  and  act  for  them  in  their  absence.  The 
iMs  and  tM^ft  are  permanent  employ^  and  all  are  paid  in 
kind.  and  vakils  receive  about  15  Kh&rdn  maunds  of 

grain  and  about  15  cubits  of  cloth  per  mensem.  Sometimes 
dates  are  substituted  for  a  portion  of  the  grain. 

Honorary-  ndibs  are  also  employed  in  the  Shimshdn-Saldm- 
b^k  and  VVashuk  nidbaii,  Ihe  latter  collects  the  grazing 
lax  and  receives  one-tmth  of  the  realisatkm  as  remuneratton. 
The  honorary  tui^  in  the  Shtmshin-SaUmb^k  nidkit  is 
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employed  to  collect  the  mug  or  tax  on  camels  sold  for  admimistra 
export  and  to  guard  against  attempts  to  evade  payment  of  ^^^^^^^ 

the  due.  He  is  given  a  khillat  occastonaUy  by  the  Chief, 
hot  no  fixed  allowances.    He  is  also  responsible  for  the 

collection  from  camel-owners  of  camels  required  for  the 
transport  of  the  Chief 's  kit  when  he  proceeds  on  toursi  etc. 

As  already  pointed  out  there  are  no  recognised  tribal  JvoictAU 
chiefs  in  Khrirdn  and  the  tribal  system  of  deciding  cases 
througti  the  medium  of  takkaris  (headmen)  and  village 
elders  is  only  practised  in  petty  disputes  referred  to 
them  by  the  parties  concerned.  AH  civil  and  criminal 
cases  are  referred  either  to  the  itdibt  or  the  Chief, 
and  justice  is  administered  on  very  primitive  Unes  in 
accordance  irith  the  provisions  of  the  Muhammadan  Law  or 
local  custom.  The  Chief  holds  his  court  in  the  open  air 
under  a  tree,  or  in  one  of  the  shops  in  the  new  bazar.  The 
parties  come  one  by  one  and  explain  their  complaints  to  the 
Chief,  who,  after  hearing  both  sides,  either  decides  the  case 
himself  or  transfers  it  to  the  ShdhgMsi  or  the  Qdsi.  All 
dectnons  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Chief,  who,  on 
oocasions,  mofSfies  the  awards  of  the  ^dkgh^  or  the 
on  an  appeal  to  him  by  the  parties.  At  present  (1906)  there 
is  only  one  :it  tiead-quartcrs,  and  only  those  cases  are 

referred  to  him  m  which  the  parties  agree  to  the  disposal  of 
their  complaints  according  to  Muhanunadan  Law,  or  show 
dissatisfaction  with  the  award  given.  The  Qdsi  receives 
40  Khirdn  maunds  equal  to  about  3^  standard  maunds  of 
grain  per  mensem,  also  Rs.  50  in  cash  per  annum,  and 
AkiUait  on  the  Id  festivals.  He  also  receives  from  some  of 
the  people  the  saJkdi  or  charitable  gift  of  one-fortieth  of  the 
individual's  cash  property  and  one-tenth  of  the  land  produce. 
This  last  payment  is,  however,  not  compulsory,  and  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  payment  Irom  ihe  parlies  to  a  case. 

The  Chief  recovers  one-fourth  of  the  amount  or  property 
decreed  in  civil  suits  decided  at  head-quarters  or  in  the 
nidbats  through  the  intervention  of  the  Chief's  officials. 
This  rule  is,  however,  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  judicial  income  are  the  heavy  fines  imposed  by 
the  Chief  ui  criminal  cases,  which  have  resulted  in  cbeclcing 
litigation  to  an  appreciable  extent 
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independmice  within  his  own  territories,  and  his  dedsioos  are 
considered  as  final.   Khdrdn  cases  do  not  come  before  the 

Shdhi  jirgas^  but  are  all,  however  grave,  disposed  of  by  the 
Chief.  A  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  Chief  and  the 
Chdgfai  District  was  concluded  in  1901,  by  which  Kbdran 
complainants  are  sedt  ?o  Nushki  and  Chdgai  complainants 
to  Khdrin  for  the  scctiement  of  cases  between  the  people  ot 
tiie  two  districts.  No  records  having  heea  maintained, 
statistics  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  crime  are  not  available, 
but,  compared  with  pre-British  days,  crime  would  appear  to 
have  greatly  decreased.  Offences  in  connecticni  with 
marriag'e  are  the  most  common.  Cases  of  murder  are  rare 
and  arc  generally  compounded  for  a  money  compensation. 
Raiding  is  at  present  non-existent  with  the  advent  of  British 
influence. 

FiNA.Nca.  The  income  of  Khdrin  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuattons 
according  to  the  character  of  agricultural  seasons.  For 
this  reason,  and  owing  to  die  difficulty  of  obtuoing  accurate 
data,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  figures.  But  in 
normal  years  the  income  prohnbly  amounts  to  about  a  lakh 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  expenditure  may  be  estimated  at 
Rs.  70,000  to  Rs.  80,000  a  year.  The  major  part  ot  both 
income  and  expenditure  is  in  kmd. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  and  the  income  derived  under 
each  head  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  as  follows : — 

Rs. 

I.    Land  revenue  and  the  produce  of  the  Chiefs 

own  lands  and  date  treei   66,000 

s,  Sui»f[  or  transit  due*  aod  tax  oo  camels  sold  for 

•xpr<rt      ..        ...        ^,         ...        ...        ...        ...  IS,000 

>  Fixed  asbcssmentii,  i.e.,  mdUjdt,  tarshdh,  etc.* 
recovered  from  certain  sections  in  lien  of  land 
revenue  ■••    ...      •••  2,500 

4.  Grazing^  taxes  (mdiia  and  q'aihi)      ...       ...       ...  2,000 

5.  Fines,  escheated  property  and  percentag^e  ot 

value  of  suits  ••    '  •.•    is,ooo 

6.  Salt  tax    ...       •••      *••  ^5° 

7.  Allowance  from  the  British  Government  ...       ...  6,000 

These  n«jures  arc,  liowever,  derived  from  local  enquiries 

only,  and  have  no  authoritative  basis.  Further  explanation 
of  these  items  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Laad 
Reveoue. 
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The  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  incurred  on  the  Finance. 
msintenance  of  the  Chiefs  permanent  military  force,  which  Bxpendituie. 
is  estimated  to  cost  alxmt  Rs.  30,000  a  year,  and  on  the 
entertainment  of  guests*   These  sometimes  number  as  many 

as  500  a  day,  and  the  average  cost  per  annum  is  roughly 
esttmatod  at  Rs.  18.000  to  Rs,  20,000.  Among  other  items 
oi  expenditure  may  be  mentioned  the  administrative  staff, 
and  the  levies  maintained  by  the  Chief  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  by  which  be  receives  the  allowance  of 
Rs.  6,000  a  year. 

Very  little  information  exnrts  as  to  the  early  revenue  i  and 
history  of  Khirin.  From  mads  from  N^dir  Sh&h  to  the 
Khiria  Chief,  dated  1740,  we  learn  that  in  that  year  a  levy  History, 
of  150  men-at-arm<;  wns  imposed  on  Khdr.'in  and  Rakhsh^n, 
and  a  sum  of  1,500  tiimans  was  ordered  to  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  Persian  district  of  Kermdn  for  the 
support  of  the  force.  From  z  sancui  of  1796,  we  find  that 
Jeh^ngir,  who  was  then  Chief  of  Khirdn,  was  permitted,  by 
Muzaffar  Shih,  the  Afgrhin  ruler,  to  take  revenue  from  his 
tribesmen  at  one-tenth  of  the  prcMiuce.  In  addition  to  the 
payment  of  one>tcnth  of  produce,  all  adult  tribesmen  were 
also  liable  to  military  service  whenever  called  upon,  and 
forfeiture  ot  property  was  the  penalty  for  evasion  of  this 
duty.  A  tribute  of  16  cameis  per  annum  was  levied  from 
the  Khirin  Chief  by  the  Afghan  Kings,  and  in  1838-9 
Hiji  Abdun  Nabi  mentions  that  AM  Khdn  was  liable  to 
this  tribute.  During  the  reigns  of  Dost  Muhammad  and 
Sh^r  Ali,  the  Khdrin  Chief  received  an  annual  allowance  of 
Rs.  6,000  in  cash,  50  camel  loads  of  b:u  ley  and  200  of  wheat, 
and  the  beneht  of  the  water  called  Ha?ar-iuft  in  the  Helmand 
valley.  The  tribute  of  18  camels  was  remitted  by  Amir 
Sh^r  Ali.  In  1884  after  Sir  Robert  Sandeman's  visit  to 
Khiriin,  the  Chief  was  brought  undw  British  protection. 
He  pays  no  tribute  to  the  British  Government,  but  receives 
an  allowance  of  Rs.  6,000  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  levy  service  of  one  Risdldir  and  20  men  for  protecting  the 
trade  routes  and  for  maintanino|'  peace  in  the  country. 

The  sources  from  which  land  revenue  is,  at  present,  Fxiatioy 
realised  are  a  share  of  the  produce  taken  in  kind  ;  the  produce  ^^^^f 
of  the  Chiefs  own  lands ;  nuUijdi  or  a  fiaced  assessment  In 
cash  or  kind  representing  the  value  of  one  or  two  camels; 
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cash  anessmenta ;  Mdtfa  wAguUa  or  grazing  taxes,  and  a 
Rkvbnus.  tax  on  data  trees.  The  first  ia  the  source  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  revenue  of  Khdrdn  is  derived.  It 
is  levied  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
produce.  The  Chiefs  own  lands  are  cultivated  by  his  de- 
pendants and  servants  or  by  tenants  who  receive  a  stiara  of 
the  produce,  generally  one-fifth. 

MdUjit  also  known  as  Umo  is  paid  by  certain  sections  ia 
lieu  of  any  other  land  revenue.  It  originated  in  the  tribute 
of  i8  camels  formerly  imposed  by  the  Afgbin  Idngs  which 
vere  recovered  from  the  following  sections 


Section.  Nob  of  camela. 

2.  Wishuki        ...  ...       ...  a 

3.  Pirakzai         ...  ...       ...  t 

4.  Kuchai  Sidhpdd    i 

5.  Rohi  Sidhpdd    a 

6.  Jangiisai  Rakhsbdni   t 

7.  Mdragzai,  Ttmuici  and 

Shahwdni  ...  ...      •••  i 

8.  Kubddni       m«    a 

9.  Tag^h^pi         ...  ...       •>■  2 

10.  Mamojav       ...  ...       ...  I 

is«  Sohr  »•      ...  t 

IS*  Amir^ri        ••«  ...      ...  a 


Total...     18  ■ 


Although  duringf  the  reign  of  Amir  Sh^r  Ali  the  tribute  of 
18  camels  was  remitted,  it  still  continued  to  be  recovered 
by  the  Khdrdn  Chief  from  the  sections  named,  but  the  tax 
was  converted  into  a  cash  payment  instead  of  camels.  At 
that  time,  owing  to  the  second  Afghdn  War»  the  price  of 
camels  had  risen  to  Rs.  xso  a  head,  and  though  the  value  of  a 
camel  has  since  declined,  this  amount  has  continued  to  be 
the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  collected.  Whenever  possible, 
the  tax  is  recovered  in  cash,  but  this  is  rare,  and  as  a  rule 
it  is  now  paid  in  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  Kohi  Si^hpids  of 
Kallag,  the  tax  was  assessed  in  sheep,  but  is  now  recovered 
in  grain  and  clotii.  One  or  two  of  the  sections  named  have 
since  left  the  countiy  or  lost  their  lands,  and  00  longer  pay 
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fhe  tax.  Among  CMb  asMMaiMta  it  that  levied  from  the  lano 
R6kis  in  M^liic61  and  known  as  mnkdh.  This  consists  of  Rwbmob. 
a  cash  tax  of  Re.  t  for  mty  married  man  irith  the  exception 
of  the  headman,  Klft  Khdn,  and  his  sons,  brothers  and 

nephews  who  are  exempt.  No  other  revenue  is  levied  on 
the  date  groves  in  Mdshk^I.  The  annual  real! t^h dons  £rom 
this  source  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  Rs.  360. 

In  a  few  cases  individuals  have  commuted  the  revenue 
due  from  tlwm  into  a  iixed  annual  cash  payment.  The 
JiiwAris  also  of  the  Gwdsh  uiOai  pay  Rs.  30  annually  in 
lieu  of  other  revenue. 

MdUdar  gnxing  tax  is  levied  from  flock-owners  who 
possess  no  land  and  lead  a  nomadic  life.  Among  them 
are  those  sections  of  the  Muhammad  Hasnis  who  five  with 
their  flocks  in  the  hills  ;  the  Garr  Sisolis,  the  H.i]i7,ai 
Rakhshanis  who  live  in  Rakhshdn  and  the  Mardanshia 
Hdn!inis.  The  tax  is  realised  at  the  rate  of  one  sheep 
or  goat  and  a  felt  per  annum  for  every  married  man  holding 
separate  property.  The  felt  is  rscovered  In  the  autumn 
and  the  sheep  in  the  spring.  A  grazing  tax  is  also  levied 
from  the  outsidMrs  who  bring  their  flodcs  to  Khitin  for 
grasing  purposes.  It  is  known  as  ^nt/a  and  is  recovered 
at  the  rate  of  one  sheep  per  Bock  per  annum.  The  major 
portion  of  ga/ia  revenue  is  realized  in  Rakhsh^n. 

A  tax  in  kind  on  date  groves  is  levied  in  Wdshek. 
Formerly  it  was  recovered  at  the  rate  of  3^  standard  seers, 
per  tree,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators,  the 
Chief  granted  a  remission  of  the  tax  on  one  tree  out  of  every 
six  and  the  existino-  rrite  is  now  about  2^  standard  seers  per 
tree.  The  tax  has  to  be  paid  when  possible  in  the  best  quality 
of  date  called  ra^i. 

According  to  local  tradition  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Tmomb. 
Naush^dnts  to  power,  the  Mamojavs,  PCraknis,  Hildxais 
and  Kambrdris  were  the  independent  proprietors  of  the  land 
in  the  Baddo  and  Sardp  river  valleys  end  in  Wdshuk ;  the 
Gwdsh  valley  and  Kallag  were  in  the  possession  of  theSidhpid 
Rakhshdnis,  while  Jdlwdr  and  Galachdh  belonged  to  the 
Sanjrdnis.  In  the  Dchgwar  country  it  is  stated  also  that  the 
R^kis  had  occupied  this  part  of  the  country  from  ancient 
times.  Gradually  the  Naush^rwdnis  extended  their  control 
over  the  whole  country.  The  tribesmen,  however,  hold  their 
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lands  with  fbll  propmtacy  rifffats  on  condition  of  loTalty  and 
payment  of  revenue  to  the  Chief.    As  a  rule  they  cultivate 

their  lands  themselves,  or  in  some  instances  throug^h  temporary 
tenants.  They  cannot,  however,  transfer  lands  either  by  ?5ale 
or  otherwise  to  any  one  except  to  members  of  the  same 
section.  When  cultivators  are  guilty  of  disloyalty  or  leave 
the  country,  their  lands  are  liable  to  forfeiture  by  the  Chief. 
The  Chief  also  holds  considerable  estates  in  the  country  of 
which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  which  are  cultivated  for 
him  by  his  dependants  or  by  tenants.  Revenue  is  levied  on 
such  lands  also  at  the  usual  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce 
in  addition  to  the  Chiefs  share  as  proprietor. 

riic  cultivators  are  almost  entirely  peasant  proprietors 
with  the  exception  ol  the  Naush^rwdnis  and  a  few  well-to-do 
Rakhsfadni  tribesmen,  who  employ  tiieir  servile  dependants  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Tenants  ara  mostly  tenants^* 
will  wttii  no  occupancy  risfhts,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
working  in  date  palm  cultivatim.  Tenants  employed  in 
irrigated  lands  can  never  acquire  occupancy  rig^hts.  Tenants, 
however,  who  construct  irrit^ation  embankments  in  flood 
crop  lands  at,  their  own  expense  acquire,  as  in  Makran,  a 
heritable  rl^^ht  ot  occupancy  in  such  lands  so  long  as  the 
embanlcment  remains  standing.  They  also  have  a  right  to 
suUet.  Thdr  number  is,  however,  very  smallf  as  most  of  the 
tribal  laad*holders  have  embanked  their  lands  themselves. 
If  an  embankment  is  carried  away,  an  option  of  renewal  is 
generally  f^iven  to  a  tenant  who  has  made  the  orisrinal 
embankment  on  the  condition  of  reconstructing  it.  Tenants 
of  irrigated  lands  and  tenants  engaged  for  cultivation  ot 
flood  crop  lands  which  have  already  been  embanked  are 
purely  temporary  and  are  liable  to  ejectment  at  the  end  of 
each  harvest.  In  the  irrigated  areas  of  Wdshuk,  under  date 
palm  cultivation,  the  Nakibs  look  after  the  dale  crop.  Ordi* 
narily  they  are  tenants-at-will,  but  for  any  trees  which  they 
plant  they  acquire  an  occupancy  rigfht  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  trees  planted.  This  right  they  have  power  to  alienate. 
The  proprietor  can,  however,  eject  such  a  tenant  on  compen* 
sating  him  for  his  labour,  or  by  assigning  to  him  a  share  in 
the  produce  to  be  paid  at  each  harvest.  The  compensation 
is  determined  by  arbitrators  and  varies  according  to  the 
merits  of  each  case. 
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The  revenue  in  kind  is  collected  as  follows,  the  system  Land 

being  known  as  buidi.  Rwbhub. 

Method  of 

When  the  crop  has  been  cut,  the  ndibs  or  other  officials  in  colleciion  of 

•  .         -I  J         ^t-  ^       jt  r    ^  revenue  and 

their  respective  circles  proceed  to  the  spot  and  the  first  cesaes. 

stage  oi  baidi,  known  as  lor-burri,  takes  place.  The  corn  is 
collected  id  sheavei  and  brought  to  the  threshing  floors,  and 
the  following  cesses  are  taken  from  it  before  the  assessment 
of  the  Chiefs  share  i-^Biaak — 2  sheaves  out  of  every  so; 
one  sheaf  goes  to  the  labourers  who  have  cut  the  crop  and 
the  other  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  xme^fourth  to  the 
Chief  and  three-fourths  to  the  cultivator. 

Lori — One  sheaf  per  20  goes  to  the  village  artisans  or  Loris. 

SItdm  (meaninof  •*  evening  meal") — (  'tic  sheaf  per  20,  half 
goes  to  the  Chief  and  half  to  the  cultivaior. 

Nutbi — 4  sheaves  per  100  go  to  the  Chief. 

Turagi  (or  horse  food) — One  sheaf  per  100  goes  to  the 
Chief. 

The  corn  is  then  threshed,  and  when  the  grain  is  ready* 
the  second  stage  of  Aa/d»caUed,;0Adii*jff»r('  takes  place,  and 
the  following  cesses  are  then  recovered  in  Khdrdn  mauods, 
the  grain  being  measured  by  a  wooden  measure  called  a  man. 

A'^ltfti'— 4  maunds  per  100  go  to  the  Chief. 

L9ru—2  maunds  out  of  the  whole  outturn  go  to  the  village 
artisans. 

Taffieddri^Oae  maund  out  of  the  whole  outturn  goes  to 
the  Chief. 

After  these  cesses  have  been  deducted,  one-tenth  of  the 

remaining  produce  is  then  taken  by  the  Chief. 

Bun-johdni  or  the  layer  of  grain  and  dust  which  remains  on 
the  floor  is  given  to  the  tenant. 

In  areas  under  permanent  irrigation  in  Wishuk,  the  system 
of  baidi  is  different.  Each  field  is  divided  into,  kurdds  or 
small  plots,  about  2  yards  square,  and  when  the  crop  is  ripe, 
the  Chief's  ndib  counts  them  by  tens,  of  which  nine  are 
reteined  by  the  cultivator  and  the  tenth  by  the  mfft.  The 
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crop  is  cut  and  thrashed  by  the  Ouefs  own  men.  The  Chief 
has  the  right  to  impress  labour  known  as  Hgfir  for  threshing 

his  share  of  the  revenue  coUections.  Garden  prodnoe  is 
brought  to  the  ndib^  who  weighs  the  whole  quantity  and 
recovers  one-tenth  on  account  of  the  Chiefs  share.  In 
W?i«;huk  the  date  revenue  is  collected  by  the  mdib,  ass!<;ted  by 
a  tm^v/and  two  overseers,  called  ^a^zrs,  who  count  the  trees 
and  assess  and  recover  each  man's  revenue.  The  grazing 
taxes  {mdUa  and  gatia)  are  recovered  by  the  ndibs  from  the 
persons  concernec^  through  the  Chiefs  sepoys  under  their 
orders.  No  graang  fees  are  levied  on  camels,  but  the 
owners  are  ttaUe  to  A^pir  or  forced  labour,  whidi  is  recicon- 
ed  at  the  rate  of  one  mael  per  herd  to  be  snpplied  when- 
ever the  Chief  proceeds  on  a  joom^  or  an  expedition.  The 
camels  are  collected  through  the  honorary  ndd  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Chief. 

The  country,  as  already  mentioned,  is  liable  to  droughts, 
and  the  Chief  during  such  seasons  has,  of  necessiqr»  to  suspend 
his  revenue  demand  till  the  occurrence  of  mora  prosperous 
times.  Ofinog  to  a  spell  of  indifferent  seasons,  exCendmg 
over  9  years  ending  In  1904,  the  cultivators  could  pay  but 
little  revenue,  and  most  of  it  had  to  be  remitted.  As  a  rule, 
however,  when  the  drought  lasts  for  short  periods,  remissions 
of  revenue  are  seldom  granted  and  the  arwais  are  allowed  to 
accumulate. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  present  Chief,  a  number  of 
revenue-tree  tyrants  of  land  and  allowances  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence.  The  majority  of  them  were,  however, 
resumed,  the  holders  having,  it  is  said,  sided  against  Sir 
Nauroz  Klidn  in  the  dispute  with  his  brother  regarding  the 
Qnefiihip.  The  most  important  ravenue  frae-giants  are  now 
held  by  members  of  the  Chiefs  family.  The  Hejibiiri  and 
Hotalciri  sections  were,  for  loyalty  and  good  service  m  times 
gone  past,  granted  the  lands  which  they  now  hold  free  of 
revenue.  The  aggragate  value  of  their  free  holdings  uMy 
be  estimated  at  about  Rs.  700  to  1,000  a  year.  Recentiy, 
owing  to  a  murder  case,  some  61  their  free  lands,  watered  by 
the  Sarip  river,  were  resumed  and  revenue  was  levied  on 
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them  at  the  usual  rate  of  one-tenth.    Other  holders  of  free  land 
grants  are  detaaad  b«low:~  RiviNot. 


Name. 


Nature  of  great* 


H(r   Kia    R^ki,  his' 
aoos,  brothers  and 


Kaaibririe  of  Sara- 
llaUkt  of  Wiahuk 


Exompilon  from  payment  of 
Zartkdh, 


Ewmption  from  revenue  of  cer- 
taia  lands  in  Sarawio. 

Allowance  of  7  rincl  loads  of 
dates  and  sonu^  lo  ids  of  crrain. 


The  income  derived  by  the  Chief  irom  misceiiaueous  sources  .Misc£llank- 
consiite  of  siii^ortfai»it  duM»  th«  tax  on  camels  told  ior 
export  at  Rs.  3  per  camel,  duty  on  ealt,  lines,  escheated  jransitdues. 
property,  percentage  of  value  of  suits,  and  the  allowance 

of  Rs.  6,000  per  mensem  from  the  British  Government.  Sung 
or  transit  duty  is  levied  on  all  transit  trade  passing  through 
the  Chiefii  territory  and  on  all  Iol;i1  imports  and  exports 
except  imports  of  wheat.  The  annual  receipts  under  this 
head,  including  the  tax  on  camels,  amount  to  about  Rs. 
is,ODO,  of  which  R^hai  and  Rakhshin  in  Panjgur,  the 
Khirin  Gttefs  possessions  in  Blakrin,  contribute  about  Rs. 
4,000,  Mdshkdl  about  Rs.  2,000,  Khirin  exports  about  Rs. 
5,000,  and  imports  about  Rs.  1,000.  The  schedule  of  rates 
has  been  quoted  in  full  under  Comnierce  and  Trade.  Salt 
obtnined  from  the  W;id-i-Su!tdn  and  W-^dit^n  salt  beds, 
is  taxed  at  the  rate  ut  8  annas  per  camel  load.  The  trade 
is  small  and  the  total  annual  realisations  from  this  source 
amount,  at  present,  to  about  Rs.  150  only. 

Fines  imposed  in  all  criminal  cases  are  known  as  tnaiam. 
The  revenue  is  stated  to  have  been  considerid>le  at  one  time, 
but  It  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  owing  to  the  deter- 
rent effect  produced  by  the  impontion  of  heavy  fines.  The 

property  of  deceased  persons  leaving  no  heirs  goes  to  the 

Chief's  coffers.  The  income  under  this  head  is  very  uncer- 
tain, but  on  one  occasion,  recently,  no  les«;  than  100  camels 
fell  to  the  Chief  under  this  head.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
Chief  takes  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  suits  for  property, 
etc.,  though  this  claim  is  not  always  enforced.  As  mil  be 
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Miscellank:-  evident^  the  receipts  Oil  Bficouat  of  fioMf  eachAatSf  and  civil 
»tw       suits  necessarily  vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

Liquor  and  '^^^  use  of  liquor  or  intoxicating  drugs  is  absolutely 
intoxicating  unknown  Lo  the  people  oi  RhAran,  except  the  few  Hindus 
who  import  liquor  in  insigniticanc  quantities  and  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  duty.  Opium  which  is  not  subject  to  duty 
IS  sometimes  purchased  from  traders  from  Persia  and  is 
exported  to  Makrin. 
AaMV.  The  origin  «)f  the  small  military  force  which  the  Chief 

maintains  is  not  known,  but  FIdji  Abdun  Nabi  mentions  that 
when  he  visited  Khdrdn  in  1838,  the  Chief,  Azdd  Khdn,  had 
in  his  pay,  constantly  kept  up,  a  body  of  60  horsemen 
mounted  on  his  own  horses.  Later  this  force  was  expanded 
by  Azdd  Khdn  into  300  regular  infantry  and  too  cavalry. 
He  also  had  four  guns.  The  cavalry  were  armed  with 
sword,  shield,  matchlock  and  pistols,  and  wore  a  red 
pagri.  Of  the  infantry,  40  were  armed  with  snider  rlflLS 
and  hnvonets  and  formed  Azdd  Khdn's  bodyg-unrd.  The 
remaining  160  infantry  were  armed  with  smoothbore 
muskets,  and  a  few  snider  and  muzzle  loading  rifles.  On  Sir 
Nauro2  K.han  s  accession,  his  right  to  the  Chiefship  was 
disputed  by  his  brothers,  and  the  military  force  was  still 
further  augmented.  In  1904,  the  total  strength  of  the  force 
maintained  by  the  Chief  was  533  officers  and  men  of  all 
ranks,  classified  as  under : — 

Non-Com.  j^^^^ 
Corps.  offiiew.'^ 

Infantry   3         S9        439  471 

Cavalry...  «.»  >         33  35 

.Artillery        ...  i  i         25  37 

Total...  4         32       497  533 


In  addition  to  these,  there  is.  also  a  body  of  men  who  are 
locally  known  as  bdsgirddrs.  They  are  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  Chief  and  number  about  50  men. 
They  remain  at  their  homes  in  time  of  peace,  but  are  the  first 
to  be  called  up  when  necessity  arises.  The  tiroope  are 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  Rakhshdnis  and  Chiefs  servile 
dependants,  and  a  few  are  Shoriwaki  Alghins.   Of  late 
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years  the  Chief  has  found  it  advantageous  to  enlist  orphans  Armv. 
as  soldiers,  and  in  1903  they  numbered  about  40.  The 
troops,  except  the  avila  and  bdsFirddrSy  are  regularly  drilled, 
especially  those  located  at  head-quarters  and  in  the  Zawa^ 
fort,  and  failure  to  attend  the  parade  is  punished  with  fines 
and  reprimands.  No  uniform  is  issued  to  the  troops  except 
to  the  men,  95  in  number,  who  form  the  Chiefs  bodyguard, 
who  are  given  black  coats,  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  black 
trousers  and  Imtgis,  This  uniform  is,  however,  only  for 
wear  on  special  occasions,  and  ordinarily  they  appear  in  their 
national  dress,  like  the  other  troops.  If  necessity  arose  all 
the  regular  troops  could  be  mounted  on  camels. 

Though  their  pay  is  fixed  in  rupees,  the  troops  are  never 
paid  in  cash,  but  receive  their  wages  monthly  in  grain  and 
cloth  according  to  the  following  scale 


doth 
cubits. 

Grain  * 
mdi* 

Dates  * 
mds. 

Approximate 
value. 

Rs. 

Captain 

30 

30 

3 

at 

Suba«Ur 

20 

«7 

3 

»7 

Jeaiadir   

i8 

18 

3 

13 

Havildir   

>S 

«5 

3 

IK 

^«iilc            ***  «•• 

12 

12 

3 

9 

Sepoys,  1st  class  ... 

IS 

13 

... 

8 

Do.  and  class  ... 

10 

10 

... 

7 

In  addition  to  this  they  are  entitled  to  retain  all  property 
looted  in  a  fight  or  raid.  No  rations  are  issued  by  the  Chief. 
Every  man  has  to  provide  himself  with  a  bag  of  4tb8.  ot 
flour,  a  pair  of  ehanats  or  leather  sandals  and  a  wiadkak 
or  skin  of  water  whenever  proceeding  on  a  journey  or  an 
expedition  Should  the  flour  run  short  owing"  to  the  length 
of  the  journey,  flour  for  further  use  is  issued  from  the  ChiePs 
stores.  Loading-  camels  are  supplied  on  expeditions  by  the^ 
Chief  for  the  transport  of  the  baggage  of  regular  troops. 

*  Khirdn  raaunda. 
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Aiwy.  The  followia^  statement  fives  the  distributioa  of  the 

troops  in  the  country  : — 


No. 

Post. 

• 

c 

« 

M 
W 

Havildars 

1 

1 

• 

M 

i 

iptai 

bad 

mad 

or 

OoSkdirs. 

« 

•5 

>» 
S. 

iToUl. 

i 

0 

CA 

ia 

oS 

1 

I 

1 

a.  Wishiik  ...  ... 

•I 

•  •  • 

I 

•  ft* 

t  A 

h.  Palant  .k  

•  •  • 

••• 

O 

M 

r.  Azhdabdi  Tank ... 

•  •  • 

• 

••• 

u 

0 

s 

Misbk^l  Infaotry  ... 

I 

3 

4 

'44 

isa 

Cavmlrv   

la 

la 

3  iHtiniia^i  ... 

•  •  * 

4 

4 

4 

Tatag^ar  route  post 

(Zard) 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

«ft« 

3 

3 

5  G^d^n  (Kohpuallt)... 

»•  • 

1 

4 

5 

6 

Nimik  pass  

•  •• 

3 

3 

7 

Tdfui  pass  (Pdtbk)... 

t 

7 

8 

8 

Khirin-Kal^t 

Infantry   

1 

I 

I 

4 

83 

90 

do.       ...  ... 

5 

o 

64 

72 

Cavalry 

•  •• 

i 

1 

31 

33 

Artillery  

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

t 

I 

25 

37 

1 

Band        ...  ... 

... 

ft*  ■ 

2 

»7 

9  ■ 

Panjeur   

I 

I 

16 

10  Riehai  and  Rakh- 

1 

shcLn        "«  ... 

• 

... 

1 

1 

67 

69 

t1 

Gwarjak   

•  •  • 

5 

Total 

t 

1 

3  i 

»! 

•7 

497 

533 

The  reig^ular  troops  are  ordinarily  employed  in  guarding 
the  trade  routes  and  maintaining  order  and  in  recovering 
transit  dues  and  assisting  the  nidbai  officials  in  the  collection 
of  revenue.  The  amta  establishment,  which  has  hceo 
recruited  entirely  from  the  OAmnis,  is  employed  in  patrolling 
the  we.stern  frontier  in  Mdshk^l.  In  addition  to  the  regulars, 
the  Chief  can  muster  at  short  notice  at  least  1,500  fighting 
men,  armed  with  sword.s  and  matchlocks.  Every  section 
is  supposed  to  supply  one  man  per  house  equipped  with  the 
above  weapons  and  provided  with  a  pair  ot  leather  sandals, 
a  bag  contmainp  lolbs.  of  flour,  wid  a  leather  water  ba^ . 
All  these  things  are  ordered  to  be  icept  in  readiness,  and  the 
men  appear  at  the  appointed  place  within  a  very  short 
time  of  receipt  of  orders.  Wilful  absence  is  punished  with 
confiscation  of  property. 
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Enlisted  sepoys  can  oJUy  obtain  their  discbarge  on  pay-  armv. 
ment  of  Rs.  50.   Deserters  in  time  of  peace  are  punished 
frith  heavy  fines  if  arrested,  while  deserters  on  active 
service  are  shot.   The  tribesmen  when  called  to  arms 

receive  no  payment  from  the  Chief  except  occasional  gfrants 
of  flour,  but  divide  all  plunder  after  deducting  one-fifth 
share  for  the  Chief. 

The  tribesmen,  as  already  mentioned,  are  armed  with  Armaaieftt* 
matchlocks  and  swords,  while  the  majority  of  the  regular 
troops  are  armed  with  smoothbore  muskets  known  to  the 
natives  as  mfiUar/,  which  are  stSA  to  have  been  obtained 
during  the  second  Afghin  war,  A  few  of  the  sepoys  have 
sniders  and  muzzle  loading  rifles,  while  the  Chief  s  bodyguard 
is  armed  with  Martini  rifles  and  carbines.  In  the  fort  at 
Khirrin-Kalat  are  tour  cfuns,  one  of  which  was  reported 
by  the  Fanjgur  Mission  ot  1884  as  being  very  much  like 
a  howitzer  or  4  or  5*pounder,  but  split  at  the  breech  and 
not  of  much  use.  The  other  three  guns  are  said  to  be  of 
larger  calibre. 

Ammunition  for  the  muskets  and  rifles  is  manufactured 
in  the  Chiefs  workshops  at  Kh^r.-in-Kaldt.  An  artisan  is 
said  to  have  been  brovigiit  from  the  Punjab,  who  trained 
some  of  the  local  workmen.  The  cartridges  are  not  of 
high  finish,  but  answer  the  purpose.  Gunpowder  is  also 
manufactured  both  by  the  sepoys  and  by  the  tribesmen. 
Sulphur,  percusnon  caps  and  lead  are  generally  obtained 
from  Quetta  or  Nushki.  An  inferior  kind  of  cap  is  also 
imported  from  Seistdn  and  sold  at  5  annas  per  box  of  too. 

Khdrdn  possesses  one  Government  levy  post  at  Z:iwa<^  Laviis. 
in  Dehgwar  on  the  Persian  frontier  which  was  established 
in  1903.    It  is  under  the  orders  oi    the  Political  Agent 
in  Kaldt.    The  strength  of  the  post  (1906)  is  given  in  the 

margin.   The  postal  sowars 

DaffadAr  and  Muharir     ...    1  a   dik    OlWe    a  week 

Sowars  for  escort  ... 

PMUl  Sowar.  ...  .  Zdwag  and  Dilban- 

din.  The  total  annual  cost 
Ot  the  post  is  Rs.  1,320  which  is  met  from  Baluchistin 
Provincial  Revenues. 

There  is  no  special  police  service,  and  the  police  work  is  Poucs. 
performed  by  the  ordinary  administrative  staff,  assisted  by 
the  Chiefs  troops.   Life  and  property  are  nowadays  fidrly 
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PoLicB.  saIb  and  serious  cfime  is  rare.  Intases  of  theft  of  cattle, 
camelmen  serve  as  trackers,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
easily  trace  the  thieves* 

j  uLs.  No  regular  jauls  are  nudntained.    Punishments  almost  in> 

variably  tnke  the  form  of  fines.  When  payment  of  fines  is 
delayed,  the  men  are  detained  in  the  Chiefs  prison  house  at 
head-quarters  till  such  time  as  the  money  is  paid  up.  During 
their  detention,  the  men  are  fed  at  the  Chief's  expense,  but 
no  labour  is  required  of  them. 

Edvcatu>x.      Before  Azdd  KhAn's  time  education  was  entirely  nej^leeted. 

Azid  Khin  introduced  Qdzis  and  muU4s  from  Afghiaistin, 
and  at  present  there  is  a  Qdzi  and  a  number  of  educated 
Saiads  and  others  in  Khdrdn-Kalrit.  There  are  al^o  muitds 
at  W.-ishuk,  Kallagf  and  other  places,  who  impart  religious 
instruction.  Education  is,  however,  in  a  very  back^rard 
condition  and  is  confined  to  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  Muhammadao  religion,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Kordn.  Poverty  is  the  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
education,  as  the  people  cannot  afford  to  spend  their  time  in 
an  occupation  which  is  accompanied  with  no  immediate  i^fain. 
Efiorts  are,  however,  being  made  by  the  Chief  (1906)  to  ex- 
tend reiigious  teaching. 

MCDJCAL.         Generally  speaking,  Khirdn  is  healthy  throughout  the  year, 

except  during  the  autumn  months  from  August  to  October, 

which  also  is  the  time  of  the  date  and  pomegranate  harvest. 

The  most  common  diseases  in  Kharin  are  disorders  of  the 

digestive  organs,  fever,   cough  and  cold.    Two  types  of 

lever  are  prevalent,  malarial   and  ent:ric.    The  former  is 

widespread,  the  latter  occurs  only  occasionally.  Various 

kinds  of  sores,   ulcers  and   tumours  are  common;  and 

diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  general  debility,  due  to  bad  nutri- 
tion, are  also  frequent. 

Epidemics  of  small-pox,  cholera  and  measles  occasionally 
break  out  in  Khardn.  Small-pox  occurs  generally  every  three 
or  four  years,  as  a  rule,  in  the  summer  season,  but  is  never  of  a 
virulent  type.  Outbreaks  of  cholera  are  rare,  and  have  never 
been  severe  or  widespread.  Vaccination  is  not  practised, 
bnt  its  place  is  taken  by  the  indigenous  method  of  inocula- 
tion which  is  very  popular.  It  is  only  resorted  to  when  an 
outbreak  occurs.  The  method  of  inoculation  is  much  the 
same  as  has  been  described  in  the  Makrdn  GaaeOetr,  except 
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that  a  smal]  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  inserted  in  the 

incision  instead  of  a  grain  of  wheat.    Restrictions  as  to  diet 

and   exposure,  etc.,   as  imposed  in  Makrdn  are  carefully 

observed.    The  inaculators  are  Saiads  and  muUds.  Their 

fee  varies  with  the  meeos  of  tfie  person,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 

seldom  exceeds  4  annas.   Any  ornament  such  as  a  ring  or  a 

bracelet,  which  a  child  may  be  wearing  on  the  right  hand  or 

its  equivalent  in  cash,  is  given  to  the  operator. 

Khirin  possesses  no  dispensaries  nor  are  there  any  trained  indigenous 

native  practitioners.    There  are,  however,  a  few  local  ex-  ""e"**!'" 

and  mtn^ 

perts,  both  male  and  female,  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  cines» 
of  the  common  uses  of  various  herbs,  etc.,  and  pretend  to  be 
/oMftr  or  physicians.  Branding  or  wrapping  the  patient  in 
the  skin  of  a  goat  or  sheep,  as  described  in  the  Mahdn 
Gaaetteer^  are  the  commonest  remedies  for  fevers  and  other 
bodily  ailments.  The  labibs  are  g-enerally  consulted  where 
their  services  are  available,  and  they  prescribe  the  kind  and 
colour  of  skin  to  be  used.  The  use  of  quinme  in  cases  of 
tever  is  also  becoming  popular.  In  cases  of  cough  and 
bronchitis,  the  white  of  an  egg  is  administered  to  the  paiient. 
Patients  suffering  from  pneumonia  are  made  to  perspire 
freely  by  administering  a  vapour  bath.  This  is  done  fay 
covering  the  person  with  a  sheet  under  which  is  also 
placed  a  basin  containing  a  decoction  of  boiling  water 
and  bhusa.  To  prevent  the  decoction  cooling,  red  hot 
stones,  which  are  heated  and  kept  ready  for  the  purpose,  are 
thrown  into  the  water  from  time  to  time.  After  being 
thoroughly  steamed,  the  patient  is  warmly  wrapped  up  and 
allowed  to  sleep.  During  this  process  the  patient  is  care- 
fully  guarded  from  exposure  to  cold* 

No  sanitary  arrangements  of  any  kind  exist  either  in  the  ^^nh.ition 
towns  or  villages    The  sweepings  are  allowed  to  accumu-  supply.*'*'^ 
late  in  front  of  the  houses  and  are  not  utilized  as  manure. 
Drinking  water  is  mostly  obtained  from  wells,  and  is  in  many 
places  brackish.    In  the  hilly  tracts,  streams  and  pools  in 
rivers  are  also  used. 

Maps  have  been  prepared  and  published  by  the  Survey  of  Svavsvs. 
India  Department  on  the  scale  of  i"bb4  miles  and  i's8  miles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MINIATURE  GAZETTEER. 

•Mral  Sarawan.— The  nidbal  occupies  the  north-AMtem  comer 

DeMription.  Khir^n,  embracing  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Baddo, 
KoMkto  and  Sartp  rivers.  The  graateet  length  of  the 
mMbai  from  north  to  south  is  about  50  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  30.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  strips  of  cultivable  land,  the  country  outride  these 
strips  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  being  gravelly 
pat.  The  valley  as  well  as  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  well 
wooded  with  tamarisk  and  tdghm  trees.  No  definite 
boundary  line  exists  between  this  and  the  adjoining  nmaH 
on  the  south-west  and  west,  but  a  line  from  the  SarAp  pass 
ontheeasttothesouth  of  the  Gazzi  tract  and  thence  to  alow 
chain  of  hilte,  caUed  the  Bilav  hills  north-west  of  the  Zoribdd 
tract,  may  be  said  to  roughly  divide  the  Sarawdn  from  the 
Shimshdo-Saldmbek  nidbat.  while  from  the  Zorabad  end  of 
the  nilav  hills  a  line  via  Siahdamb  to  the  Nimalc  pass  in  the 
Rds  Koh  would  roughly  divide  Ssrawin  from  Gwdsh.  The 
northern  and  north-«astem  boundary  of  the  nMat  couicides 
with  that  of  Khdrin.  The  Sarawin  falls  into  two 

oatural  divisions,  the  northern  division  extendi nt:  from  Lijje 
to  Bunband  and  the  southern  from  there  southwards.  The 
first  includes  the  hilly  countrv,  the  permanently  irrigated 
lands  on  both  banks  of  the  B  iLido  river  and  the  Fort  and 
village  of  Nauroz-Kaldt ;  in  the  southern  are  Khdrto-lCattt, 
the  capital  of  Khdria  and  the  dry  crop  lands  in  the  valley. 

The  hill  ranges  are  mostly  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  nidbat,  being  ridges  or  ofishoots  of  the  Ris  Koh 
and  Garr  Ranges  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Baddo 
river.  Those  of  RAs  Koh  are  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  consist  of  isolated  rugged  hills,  divided  by  patches  of 
gravel  pat,  washed  down  from  their  sides.  The  principal  are 
the  Washkalont,  3,033  feet,  and  the  Drdj,  3,93a  feet  high. 
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Th«  Garr  offshoots  are  on  the  north-««st  and  east,  and  are  Minjatlrk 

known  g-enerally  as  the  Khdr^n-i-Latt ;  Sagfaren  Sing,  6,768  ^azbttmr. 

feet,  and  Khati,  6,840  feet,  being  the  principal  peaks.  The 

chief  passes  over  the  north-western  hills  to  the  Nushki 

valley  are  the  Pahrod  on  the  Bunap  river  route  leading  to 

Fsda^  and  the  Nimik  and  T^fui  on  the  main  Khdrto.Nushki 

route.  The  passes  over  the  KhArAn4-Latt  are  the  Garruk 

and  SorAp  on  the  mam  route  to  Beseima  and  thence  to  Nil* 

Gklar  and  Rakhshdn*  the  Garruk  being  the  one  generally 

used  ;  the  Zhal  pass  or  Kal^ti-Kand  on  the  main  Kalit 

route  ;  and  the  Bubak  pass  on  the  Lijje  caravan  route.  All 

are  practicable  for  laden  camels. 

The   principal  rivers   are  the  Baddo,  the  Hulmark  or  Rivers. 
Korakdn  and  the  Garruk  or  Sarip,  which  have  been  fully 
described  in  Chapter  I. 

There  are  no  forests,  hut  the  pistachio  tree  ^rows  Ywrn^Mm 
abundantly  in  the  hilts  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  n  'idbat.  An 
account  of  these  |,'roves  has  been  cfiven  in  Chapter  II.  A  few 
*  pathk^  trees  {^row  in  the  springs  ot  permanent  water  near 
Mdndi  and  tamarisk  abounds  in  the  bed  of  the  rivers.  From 
the  latter  the  species  of  sweet  gum  ^led  ^Aarga»  is 
gathered. 

Sisi  and  chikor  abound  in  the  hills,  where  also  mountain  Fauns, 
sheep  and  ibex  are  fairly  numerous  with  a  few  leopard. 

The  mitf^  is  healthy,  and,  owing  to  its   height  above  Climate, 
the  sea,  vaiying  from  3,140  feet  at  Umari  Chdh  in  the  south 

to  3.700  at  Lijje  in  the  north,  its  summer  heat  compares 
favourably  with  the  rest  of  Kh^ran  ;  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  The  winter  is  cold,  but  snow  is  unknown.  Its  rain- 
fall is  small  and  uncertain,  though  its  water  supply  from 
rivers,  streams  and  wells  is  good. 

There  are  no  events  of  exclusively  local  importance  to  History, 
record.    Khdrdn-Kalit,  the  capital  of  Khdr^n  being  situated 
in  the  ntdbai,  its  history  is  identified  with,  and  included 
in,  that  of  the  capita!  and  its  Chiefs. 

At  and  near  NHuro?'ibid  Kdr^z,  there  are  seven  double-  Archacoiogy. 
storied  gumbaas  made  of  burnt  brick,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  hones  and  camels  in  low  relief,  similar  to  those  at 
Gwadiig.  Of  these,  two  are  at  NaimnibM  VLM*  itself, 
and  are  known  as  the  gumbmb  of  Malik  Shdho;  two  move, 
unnamed,  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  these. 
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Miniature  MUlthe  other  three,  called  the  Imdm  Hasan  Husaini  gumbad, 
GAZETTeER.  are  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east.  Near  KhirAn-Kal^t 
is  a  zumbad  and  gravevard  of  the  Naushirwdnis.  The 
^umbad  was  buUt  by  bardar  Arid  Khio  for  hia  youngeit 
and  favourite  soo  Mttluuiimad  Amlo,  wh©  accidentally  shot 
himself  wfaeaottt  ahootlDff  at  EfiKallaff.  SardAr  AsAd  Kfaia 

is  also  buried  ta  this  gtmhtuL 

At  Gasa  and  Tigazzi  are  the  remains  of  old  Naushdrwini 
forts.  There  are  two  large  mounds  in  this  nidbat,  one  close 
to  Kharjin  fort  and  called  Shai  Hasan  and  the  second  caUed 
Garruk-i-damb  at  the  point  where  tiie  Garruk  river  debouches 
from  the  hills  into  the  plain.  Some  pottery,  belioved  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  was  found  at  the  Garruk-i-damb  by  culti- 
vators when  exeavatinar  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 

PopuUtion.       During  the  last  few  years  from  drought  and  other  causes, 

436  families  are  estimated 
to  have  lefr  the  ntdbcU  for 
Sind  and  ilie  Helmand,  the 
majority  of  whom  will  pro- 
bably return  when  pt  ospects 
brighten.  Excluding  these, 
the  population  is  divided 
into  cultivators,  serving 
classes  and  nomads.  The 
first  number   some  257  fa- 
milies, the  principal  sections 
being  as  marginally  noted, 
the  second  toul  s6i.  and 
consist  of  miscellaneous  groups,  servants  of  the  cultivators 
not  recognized  as  belonging  to  any  particular  tribes  ;  the 
nomads  are  flock'Owners,  mainly  Garr  Sdsolis  (104  families). 

An  Hcrnunt  of  the  Plrakzals.  Kuchai  SidhpAds,  HoUkiris 
and  Kambrdris  has  been  given  in  Chapter  I. 

The  Taghapis  are  divided  into  three  sub-sections — the 
Mahmudzai,  Mallokzai  and  Jaurakzai.  The  Mahmddsai 
claim  to  be  Hotm^nsai  Sdsolis  of  Zfdi,  who  emigrated  owing 
to  family  quarrels  and  settled  in  Khdrdn.  The  other  two 
are  affiliated  sections. 

The  Channels  are  Zahris  by  origin,  who  settled  in  Khdran 
manv  generations  ago.  They  consist  of  three  sub-scctions  : 
Brahimzai,  Ramaddnzai  and  Honakzai. 


t.  Naiisherwdni9(Shihoni)<>« 

2.  Kuchai  SlAhpid 

3.  Taghapi 

4.  Ksflibrdrie  ... 

5.  Channel  ... 

6.  Plrakzai 

7.  Hotakdri 

8.  Stiai  (Kab^rti) 

9.  Shahwdni  m. 

10.  Timukt 

11.  MiraRzai 
ta.  Noihiai  «• 
13.  Simesai 


9 

7> 
40 
31 
3< 
«S 
»4 
It 
10 
8 
8 
6 
3 

«S7 
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The  Garr  SAsolis  eUam  descent  from  the  same  stock  as  MutuTvae 
t^eSAsotis  ol  jhalaw^n,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Zidinear  ^'AztrTtee. 
Khuzddr,  the  additional  word  Garr  being  applied  to  them  on 
account  of  their  having  settled  in  the  Garr  hills.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  an  affiliated  tribe  in  Khdr.-in.  They  possess 
some  land  on  the  banks  ot  the  BadUo  between  l.ijje  ami 
Nauroz-Kaldt,  and  pay  to  the  KhirAn  Chief  revenue  at  dne- 
siath  share  on  irrigated  and  one^nth  share  on  unirrigated 
land.  They  are  a  nomadic  tribe  and  are  sttb>divided  into 
the  following  sections : — 

Families. 

Lashkarizai  ..«  ■  •••  45 
Sopak  •••  ...  •••  25 
Bdhtoli  ...  •••  15 

Zaindini  ... 

Allahdddsai      ••   4 

Mubdraicsei 


Total   ...         99  families. 

Tliev  pay  also  a  grazing  tax  of  one  sheep  and  a  felt  per 
flock  per  annum  and  a  share  of  revenue  out  of  the  pistachio 
fruit. 

Kbdrdn*Kalit  and  Nauroz  Keldt  are  the  only  places  of 
importance.  The  first  is  the  capital  of  Khdrin  and  consists 
of  a  well  built  fort,  the  residence  of  the  Chief,  and  a  per- 
manent village  of  some  300  mat  huts  with  a  bazar.  The 

fort,  a  strong  one,  is  of  burnt  brick,  square  in  shape,  and 
commands  the  country  for  miles  round,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded from  the  hills  to  the  west.  It  contains  three  old 
muzzle-loading  smoothbore  guns  and  a  mortar,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  about  xoo  of  the  Chiefs  tro(^  armed,  some 
with  Martints  and  Sniders,  others  with  smoothbore  rifles. 

Nauroz-Kalat  consists  of  a  small  fort  and  permanent 
village  of  about  30  huts,  occupied  by  the  servants  and 
cultivators  of  the  Chief,  The  fort  was  built  by  the  late  Az^d 
Kh^n  for  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Chief,  after  whom  it  is 
named.  Though  small,  it  is  well  and  strongly  built  of  burnt 
brick,  and  forme  the  summer  residence  of  the  Chief.  It 
stands  on  alow  hill  in  a  delta  of  the  Baddo  river  in  the 
Baddo  pass»  and  is  surrounded  by  i^eyards  of  choice  grapea 
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MiNiATVRL  and  by  cultivable  land,  permanently  inrigfated  from  the 
Gazettker.  Baddo  river.  The  remaining  villages  of  Khdrdn  are  merely 
groups  of  mud  built  huts  called  "Tatti,  "  only  occupied  in 
the  rainy  season  of  good  years.  Tnere  ar«  8  of  liMM 
9«iiii-perinaneDt  villages,  each  consisting  of  from  15  to  30 
huts. 

AgiievttufB.      The  only  irrigatod  lands  are  on  fbe  banks  of  die  Baddo 

river  and  in  the  Garruk  pass,  all  other  land  is  dry  crop.  The 
irrigated  lands  on  the  Baddo  extend  from  just  below  Lijje  to 
Mdndi,  a  distance  of  some  28  miles.  From  I  ijje  to  Nauroz- 
Kaldt  the  flats  on  either  side  are  cultivated  by  ihe  Kanibriris 
and  Sasoiis,  who  pay  revenue  to  the  Chief  at  one-sixth  &hare 
of  produce  on  irrigated  and  one-tenth  share  on  dry  crop 
land.  At  Nauroa-Kalit.  and  from  there  to  Mdndi,  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Chief,  and  is  cultivated  by  his  servants  who 
are  paid  in  kind  from  the  crops.  The  water,  though  largely 
supplemented  by  floods  from  the  hills,  cannot  be  depended 
on  as  wholly  perennial,  sometimes  drying-  up  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August.  In  the  Garruk  pass  are  a 
few  small  flats  irrigated  from  the  Garruk  river ;  this  also 
belongs  to  the  Chief  and  is  cultivated  by  his  servants.  In 
the  dry  crop  area  the  flood  water  of  the  rivers  is  diverted  by 
numerous  channels,  the  water  of  v^eh  is-careAiUy  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sections,  a  mi&t  appointed  by  the 
Chief,  supervising  it*;  di^iiribution.  The  spring  crop  consists 
principally  of  %%'heat  and  a  little  barle\'  and  the  autumn  crop 
of  jmkri  and  melons.  The  soil  is  rich,  its  original  sandy 
nature  having  been  fertilised  and  improved  by  the  alluvial 
soil  and  silt  brought  down  from  die  hills  by  the  river 
floods.  There  are  a  few  wells  in  the  valley,  but  their  depth, 
averaging  100  feet,  prevents  use  of  their  water  for  irrigation. 
Two  kdrdses  exist,  one  near  Khdrdn,  built  hv  the  late  Chief 
Azid  Khdn,  and  the  other,  at  Naurozdbdd,  constructed  by 
the  present  Chief,  ihe  former  has  only  a  small  water 
supply,  chiefly  used  for  drinking  purposes,  but  the  latter 
affords  sufficient  for  considerable  cultivation.  A  third  Adfrib, 
constructed  by  the  Sardir  at  Kaltdch  in  the  Bilav  hills  to 
irrigate  the  Gwish  valley,  has  since  been  abandoned,  whilst 
an  attempt  to  re-make  an  old  Arab  kMaxn  the  Garruk  pass 
also  failed.  Camels  are  numerous  and  much  of  the  ploughing 
and  tilling  is  done  by  them  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bullocks. 
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A  berd  of  some  thirty  buffsioes  is  maintained  fay  the  Chief  MiKiATuns 
near  Nnuros-KaUt,  bdn;  elloirad  to  gtmm  at  wiU  along  the  CA^nrsn. 
banlcs  of  the  Baddo.  The  Chief  also  strictly  preserves  the 

pastures  at  Gazzi  and  Tdgazzi  for  his  stud  nf  about  100 
horses,  which  are  sent  to  graze  there  in  the  spring,  reoiaiaing 
until  autumn. 

In  addition  to  alternative  routes,  side  tracks  and  foot-  Communic*- 
paths  of  little  importance  the  following  midn  routes  pass  ' 
through  Khirdn :  to  Nit  via  the  Garrule  pass ;  to  Kalit  via 
the  Zhal  pass  and  Dasht-i«6ordn ;  to  Nushki  over  the  Ttf  ui 
pass,  to  Chdgai  by  the  Tatagdr  pass  ;  to  Jilk  and  Eastern 
Persia  via  the  Mishlc^l  river,  and  to  Panjgiir  through 

All  serious  cases  are  settled  by  the  Chief,  or,  in  liis  Admiaistra- 
absence,  by  his  Shdhghdsioi  agent.  The  revenue  is  collected  * 
by  a  ndA  and  a  wtkU^  who  also  collect  taxes  and  supervise 
the  cultivation  of  the  Chiefs  lands.  The  wtkU  resides  at 
Nauroz-ICaMt.  A  garrison  of  about  231,  including  the 
Chiefs  bodyguard  of  93  men,  is  maintained  at  Khdrto* 
KaMt  and  smaller  ones  at  Nauroz-Kaldt  and  Patkin. 

The  revenue  is  paid  entirely  in  kind,  the  quantity  Reveane. 
being  difficult  to  estimate,  as  much  of  the  best  lands, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  soutliern  portions  of  the 
nuUat,  belong  to  the  Chief,  and  are  cultivated  for  him  by 
tenants«at-will.  The  revenue  paid  by  cultivators  depends 
on  the  tenure  under  which  they  hold  their  land  and  varies 
from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  In  some  cases 
the  old  arrangement  of  the  equivalent  of  one  camel  per 
annum,  Rs.  120,  is  paid  in  kind. 

Excluding  the  ShahghAsi  and  the  garrisons  at  Khirin* 
Kaldt,  Naurm-Kaldl  and  Patldn,  all  of  which  are  general  to 
tile  country,  the  only  expenditure  is  the  pay  of  the  niHb  and 
his  assistant,  each  of  whom  recdves  the  usual  allowance  of 
15  «''f!rA  or  cubits  of  cloth,  and  15  Khdrdn  maunds  of  grain 
worth  according  to  local  rates  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs,  8  per 
mensem. 

Shimshan  and  Salambek.—The  Shimsh^n  and  Saldm-  General 
b^k  nidbai  embraces  the  area  watered  by  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Baddoi  Koeakdn  and  Sadlp  rivers  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  tract  known  as  Gaasi  in  the  north-east  to 
Khargoshki  Band  in  the  south-west. 
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Miniature        Its  natural  boundaries  are  ill-defined,  but  they  may  rougfh- 
Gazbttebr.   jy      taken  as  the  skirts  of  the  Sidhin  Range  on  the  east  ;  a 
Boundaries*    n^^g  drawn  from  the  Jamezuk  pass  throuj^h  \A\  Khdn  Ndwar, 
the  Khargushki  Band  and  Gumbad-i-Shai  5hddi  to  the  desert 
OB  thA  aonth  and  wast,  and  tha  Gwdah  and  Sarawtfn  iBatfiafr 
on  the  north  and  north-east.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
aaM  from  east  to  west  is  about  48  mUes,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  about  40*    It  contains  no  hills. 
This  nidhat  with  Bakat,  that  is  the  countn-  below  Ga^zi,  \9, 
better  known  as  Jhalawin,  while  the  country  above  and  in- 
cluding- Gazzi  is  called  Saraw^n. 
Wws.  The  rivers  have  already  been    described  in  Chapter  I 

and  the  further  description  here  given  refers  only  to  the 
portions  within  the  nUAoL  The  Baddo  has  a  sandy  shallow 
bed,  about  400  yards  in  width*  near  the  centre  of  which 
frinds  the  main  or  flood  water  channel,  about  70  yards  wide, 
the  remainder  of  the  bed  on  either  side  being  dry  crop  culti- 
vable area,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by  banks  15  to  30  feet 
high.  As  may  be  expected,  cultivation  in  this  area  is 
uncertain,  one  year  the  floods  being  so  feeUet  that  channels 
have  to  be  cut  to  divert  the  water  to  the  ^des,  while  at 
others  their  volume  is  so  great  that  the  natural  ctiannel  of 
the  river  bein!:^  insufficient  to  hold  it,  the  surplus  water 
inundates  the  hind  on  either  side  with  such  force  as  to  wash 
the  soil  from  rue  spot  and  deposit  it  elsewhere,  thus  enrich- 
ing one  owner  at  the  expense  of  another  Such  freaks,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  subjects  of  dispute,  being  considered  as  due 
to  tiie  eccentricities  of  the  flood  and  home  with  as  such*  each 
despoiled  cultivator  hoping  for  better  luck  next  season. 
Wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  their  depth, 
averaging-  40  feet,  precludes  their  general  use,  moreover  they 
refill  but  slowly,  and  bclou-  Znrdbld  the  water  is  of  indtffer> 
ent  qualitv,  bitter  and  brackish. 

The  Korak^  river  is  of  little  use  for  cultivation,  having 
only  a  narrow  bed  about  50  yards  wide  and  steep  banks  about 
30  feet  high. 

The  Garruk  or  Sarip  enters  the  nidbat  at  Madagdn  and  takes 
a  more  easterly  course  than  that  marked  in  the  map,*  in  wliich 
Kalaghto  and  Puikidn.  are  shown  to  the  east  of  the  river 

*  Nortli>WMt  Traflsliraatier,  4th  Bdltioftt  1894,  sheet  No*  »s* 
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iMtaad  of  to  the  wast.   Aliter  pamin^  the  Kalaghin  fort  near  Miwiatum 
tho  Gombad*i'Hila  the  river  tarns  in  a  half  circle  to  the  west  GMBTTKnt.. 
and  joins  the  Korakdn  at  Band-a-Sb^r  Khin.  Owing^toa 
laijge  part  of  the  flood  water  being  taken  off  higher  up  its 

course,  its  bed  belo'v  Madagdn  is  at  first  narrow  and  shallow, 
but  for  cultivation  purpuses  the  Sar^p  is  considered  second 
only  to  the  Baddo  as,  though  its  flood  water  is  less  in  volume, 
it  irrigates  a  richer  tract  of  country. 

There  are  no  forests  in  the  nmbat  nor  any  trees  or  shrubs  Forestts. 
beyond  those  common  to  Kh^r^n.  The  beds  of  the  Baddo, 
Korakdn  and  Sardp  rivers  are  covered  with  tamarisk  trees, 
mainly  of  the  species  yielding  the  sweet  gum  called  tkakargas^ 
while  the  common  species  known  as  tigoB  fg^ii%  9Xi  wve 
the  sands. 

There  are  no  animals  peculiar  to  the  nidbat  or  sufficiently  Faaaa. 
numerous  to  call  for  remark.   A  few  jackals  prowl  round  at 
night,  and  snakes  are  common  in  the  sands  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers. 

Climatic  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjoining  cUmeie. 
nmat  of  Wdshuk. 

The  forts  of  Kalaghdn,  Pulki^n  and  Kdtin,  now  in  rutns.  History* 

were  strongholds  during  the  fighting  between  the  Naush^r- 
wdnis  and  the  Hdldzais  ;  Kalagh.-in  and  Pulkian  belonging- 
to  the  Halazais  antl  KutAn  to  the  Naush^rwdni  Chief.  The 
mud  fort  of  Kattik,  also  in  ruins,  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Azim  Khdn,  half  brother  of  the  present  Chief. 
Asim  Khto  was  shot  about  i885'6  by  one  of  his  favourite 
servants  named  Sharif,  Sharif  being  himself  killed  the 
following  year  by  a  cousin  of  the  Chief. 

There  are  several  gttmbads  in  the  nidbat.  similar  to  those  Arehsology. 
already  described  as  scattered  throughout  Khdrdn.   One  call* 

ed  the  Gumbad-i-Hdla  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarip  river  near 
ICalaghdn-i-ICaldt,  another  called  Ttiho  between  the  old  forts 
of  Kalaghdn  and  Pulkidn,  and  a  third  is  called  Bibi  Baso. 
H^la  and  Tub o  wi're  brothers,  proj^onitors  of  the  HdULzais. 
and  Bibi  Baso  was  their  sister.  There  is  also  another  Gumbad 
near  KdtAn,  known  as  that  of  Saiad  Amlr»  ancestor  of  the 
Amfrdris.  The  old  forts  ar«  those  of  Kalaghdn,  Pulkidn, 
Kdtdn  and  Kattik»  already  mentioned. 
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MiNiATUKE       The  priocipal  sectiont  residing  ia  die  nidda/  are  those 

fc-m-.      n.-..<«  in  the  omrgin,  toUIIing  308 

I.  Kubddni  ^.  119  families  or  about  1,500  persons,  Aa 
*    rT^hd  ■     "*  account  of  the  Kubddni,  Sohr,  Ma- 

4!        Ma'mojav    39        mojav  and  AmirAti  iias  already  been 

K  laghlirf  to       g|v«n  in  diapttf  L 
I;  a2£&    Z    m         The  KubdAois,  the  lafsest  tribe 
7.  Gbaibiiai  «.  ^       in  the  iittiAfl/,  are  a  clan  of  the  RAkh- 
Total    906       sbAnis  and  are  divided  into  six  sec- 

— '   tion§.  ""hey  have  land>i  on  the  hanks 

of  the  Baddo,  for  which  they  p:iy  a  fixed  mdiui  ot  two  camels 
or  Rs.  340,  i.e.,  Rs.  40  per  section  per  annum  in  cash  or  in 
kind. 

The  Sohfs  are  divided  into  four  sub-eectione  and  pay  a 
fixed  mdUa  of  one  camel  or  Rs.  iso  in  cash  or  kind  per 
annum.   They  own  land  on  the  Baddo  in  the  tracts  called 

Sohrai  Watan  and  Honai  Dag'ir. 

The  Dehdnis  assert  that  they  came  from  Dehak  in  Persia 
and  hance  their  name.  The  tribe  own  a  large  number  of 
camels  (1903).  They  have  no  land  of  their  own,  but  culti- 
vate lands  belonging  to  the  Glief  at  Shimshin,  Saldnib4k 
and  Haddu,  payiti^r  one-fourth,  one-sixth  and  one-tenth  of 
die  produce  respectively  as  revenue. 

The  Mamojavs  claim  to  be  GhilsatAfgbins  by  origin  and 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  are  divided 
into  three  sub-sections  and  own  land  in  the  valley  between 
ShimshAn  and  the  tract  known  as  Mamoiav-i-VVatan. 

The  Kalaghdnis  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Mamojavs. 
They  own  land  in  the  Baddo  valley,  paying  one-tenth  of 
produce  as  revenue  to  the  Chief. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  I,  the  Keharii  are  Muhanunad 
Hasnis.    They  pay  one-tenth  of  produce  as  revenue. 

The  AmTrrtris  own  Irind  in  the  Bnddo  valley  and  near 
Kiitdn  ;  for  the  first  they  pay  one-tenth  of  [produce  ns  rev  enue, 
and  for  the  land  near  Kutdn  a  fixed  revenue  at  two  camels 
or  Rs.  240  per  annum  cash  or  in  kind. 

The  Gluubbais  are  HabAzai  Afghdns ;  they  own  land  in 
die  Mamojav-i*Watan,  paying  one-tsnth  of  produce  as 
revenue. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Hdldzais  in  Chapter 
I.  this  tribe  at  one  time  possessed  much  land  in  this  nidbai 
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along  the  Sarip  river.    The  Kalaghin  tract  stiU  (1904)  be-  minutujie 
longs  to  theiHt  but  U  lying  waste  owing  to  the  Bijarsai  Gasbttuk. 
MCtioa  havinp  left  the  ooiintfy.   The  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors, Hila  and  Tdbo,  are  in  this  tract. 

There  are  no  permanent  villages  in  the  ni&tU,  and  the  in- 
habitants live  in  mat  huts  in  the  summer  and  giddiu  in  the 

winter. 

There  is  no  irrigated  land  in  the  nidbai.  The  dry  crop  Agricutture. 
land  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Baddo  river,  or;  either  side  of  it, 
and  along  the  Kurakin  and  Sar^p  rivers.  The  bed  of  the 
Baddo  is  cultivated  throughout  its  length  from  Umari  Chib 
to  the  Khargushki  Band,  the  land  being  divided  among  the 
various  tribal  sections.  The  several  cultivable  tracts  formed 
by  the  rivers  are  known  by  different  names.  On  the  east 
bank  of  the  Baddo,  counting  from  north  to  south,  are  the 
tracts:  Sohrai  Watan,  Dili,  Sohri  Hdmag,  Honai  Dan;^ar 
and  Saldmbi^k.  On  the  we^t  bank  are  :  Zorabad,  Ddru, 
HaddUi  Shimshin  and  Mamojav-i- Watan. 

The  tracts  enclosed  by  the  Korakdn  and  Sardip  rivers  are 
known  as  PulkiAn  and  Kalaghin.  To  the  east  of  the  Sardp 
river  is  a  considerable  tract,  now  lying  waste,  but  which 
bears  traces  of  having  been  at  one  time  cultivated. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  having  a  sandy  sub-soil  with  an 
alluvial  clay  covering.  With  favourable  rain  the  crops  are 
computed  to  return  one»hundred  fold  of  seed,  the  Judri 
crop  in  particular  bdng  extremely  heavy  and  rich.  The 
tract  called  Zoribdd,  part  of  which  is  in  this  n/iifa/,  possesses 
the  richest  soil.  The  spring  crops  are  wheat  and  a  little 
barley  and  the  autumn  judri  and  melons.  Wheat  1^  the 
dayak  variety  is  generally  grown.  There  are  no  kdrieet  nor 
is  well  irrigation  practised,  the  cultivators  depending 
entirely  on  the  river  floods  and  rainfall.  Cfimels,  which  are 
extensively  bred  in  the  nUbai^  and  sheep  and  goats  are  the 
domestic  animals.  There  are  no  horses  and  but  few 
bullocks. 

The  Nushki-Khdrdn-Panjgi^r   route   passes  through  the  C  om  rrt  Lini« 
nidbat  from  Khdrdn  via  Zordhad  and  Bangi  Chdh  to  Wdshuk.  '^at'O"*- 
The  Khdrdn-Mishk^l  route  runs  just  north  of  the  nidbat 
via  Malik  Shdh,  Mangi  Chdh  and  Hurm.-igai. 

The  nidbat  is  under  the  administration  of  a  ndib^  who  in  Admlni^m* 
no  way  differs  either  in  his  pay  or  duties  from  the  ndAr  of 
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other  nidibais;  sepoys  of  the  Chiefs  levies  assist  htm  in  the 
i^enera!  duties  and  especially  in  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
revenue.  A  second  ndib  is  stationed  at  Zoribdd,  whose 
duties  are  to  supervise  the  herds  of  camels  in  the  Khirdn 
valley,  impressing  any  camels  required  for  the  Chief  when 
.travelling  and  coUecting.the  tax  oa  any  sold  and  taken  out 
of  the  country.  This  is  not  paid  any  regular  wages, 
but  receives  occasional  gifts  from  the  Chief. 

It  is  difiicult  to  estimate  the  revenue  with  any  accuracy, 
but,  from  the  data  available,  it  may  be  estimated  in  an 
average  year  as  follows  : — 

Receipts  from  the  Chiefs  own  liuids  after 
deducting  payments  tu  cultivators,  500 
ounel  loads  of  wheat  and  jwdn  valued  at 
Baid  by  cultivators  as  revenue  100  camel 
loads 

Paid  as  fixed  mdlia,  4  camels  or  

Taxes  on  imports  and  exports 
giving  a  total  revenue  at  local  rates  of  about  Rs.  12,680, 
of  which  Rs.  10,000  are  realized  from  the  Chief's  own 
lands.  The  only  expenditure  is  the  pay  of  the  ndib  who 
receives  15  cubits  of  cloth  and  15  Khdrin  maunds  of  grain 
per  mensem,  equel  to  about  Rs.  100  per  annum. 

Gwssh.  —The  Gwdsh  nk&at  is  the  central  of  the  3  northern 
nidbais  of  Khdrdn  and  consists  of  two  natural  divisions,  the 
hilly  or  northern  portion  in  which  are  the  tracts  of  Kallag, 
Kohpusht  and  Nigwar ;  and  the  plain  or  southern  portion 
consisting  of  the  cultivable  strip  between  the  hills  and  the 
desert  and  divided  into  the  tracts  of  Jdlwdr  in  the  west  and 
Gwdsh  in  the  east,  the  former  of  which  extends  from  Talonk 
to  H^tak  and  the  latter  from  H^tak  to  Siibdamb.  The 
greatest  length  c>f  the  mdbal  Is  roughly  60  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  35 
miles. 

The  irrigated  lands  lie  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Kallag, 
Kohpusht  and  Nigwar  ;  the  dry  crop  lands  in  the  Gwdsh  and 
Jdlwdr  districts ;  south  of  the  dry  crop  area  again  comes  the 
desert  which  forms  the  grazmg  ground  of  the  camels  for  which 
Khdrdn  is  noted. 

The  nidbal  has  no  definitely  fixed  boundaries,  but 
approximately  they  are  ;  on  the  east  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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Nimitc  pass  through  Sidhdamb  to  the  south-western  extremity  miniature 
of  the  Bilav  hills  near  Zordbdd  ;  on  the  south  the  desert ;  on  Gazbtterr. 
the  west  a  line  from  Talonk  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pir  Puchi  pass.    As  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Khdrin  and  hence  of  the  Gwdsh  ntdbat  has  not 
be«n  laid  down  with  exactitude. 

The  Riskoh  is  the  only  range  in  the  nUbai  and  has  been  ^im  RMges. 
described,  together  with  the  passes  leading  over  it,  in  Chap- 
ter I  of  this  Gasetteer. 

The  chief  rivers  or  rather  hill  streams  in  the  nidbat  are  the  Rivers. 
J^hvdr,  Tatagdr,  the  Kallag  or  Chiltanini  Kaur,  the  Bundp, 
the  Bajjaro  Hnd  the  G^d6n. 

All  have  their  sources  in  the  RAs  Koh  range  and  all  drain 
southward  with  the  exception  of  the  GM^n,  which  drains  to 
the  north,  irrigating  the  tract  known  as  Kohpusht. 

The  JdUvdr  rises  at  the  western  end  of  the  Bdhav  hills  and 
with  its  tributary  the  S  ibz  Kumb  irrigates  the  south-western 
or  J.-ihvar  tr.ict  of  the  nidbat.  Close  to  the  old  fort  in  the 
jaiwdr  pass  is  some  permanent  water.  It  would  appear 
that  in  former  days  thete  was  a  running  stream  here,  but 
except  for  some  pools  of  perennial  water  near  the  fort  the 
stream  is  now  dry. 

The  Tatagdr,  Kallag,  Bunip  and  Bajjaro  streams  water  the 
Gwdsh  plain. 

The  Tatagar  rises  in  the  pass  of  that  name.  It  has  no 
perennial  water.  At  the  point  north  of  the  low  Som^iii  and 
Maliki  China  hills  where  it  debouches  from  the  Rils  Koh 
Range,  a  dam  divides  the  flood  water  into  two  streams,  from 
which  again  the  water  is  distributed  by  a  number  of 
irrigation  channels  over  the  country  between  H^tak,  Kohuk 
andGangi'ii  or  Sanjari  Nali. 

The  Kallag  or  Chiitandni  Kaur  rises  in  the  Kambar  and 
Rds  Koh  peaks  and  runs  south,  watering-  with  an  ample 
pereniii.il  stream  the  cultivated  flats  of  Lu.s  i\.allog,  Mdhladin 
and  Garruk  Kallag.  The  supply  of  water  to  these  Kallagi  is 
much  more  than  can  be  utilised,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water 
sinks  in  the  ground  below  Garruk  Kallag  and  is  lost.  Below 
Garruk  Kallag  the  supply  of  water  gradually  diminishes,  and 
bdow  K^lchiiiin  Kallag  to  Eri  Kallag  the  river  is  quite  dry. 
At  EH  Ka!!;ig  a  scanty  supply  of  water  is  obtainable  by 
digging  in  the  river  bed.    The  distance  from  Lus  to  Eri 
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MiNiATUAK  tvaiia^;  is  about  12  miles.  The  river  is  about  15  yards 
Oasettbbk.  bnuul  at  Ldi  Kaltag,  widoaing  to  about  50  yards  in  width  at 
Eri  Kallaer.  North  of  Band  KalUgr  the  bed  of  the  river  is  full 
of  large  boulders  and  impassable  by  an  animal,  except  the 
donkeys  bred  in  these  hills.  South  of  Eri  Kallag,  below  the 
point  between  the  Bajrat  and  Mamo  hills  where  the  <;tream 
leaves  the  hills,  dams  have  been  made  which  distribute  the 
flood  water  over  the  rich  lands  ot  the  Gwish  plain  between 
Sanjari  Nali  and  Darrich.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Dfnir,  Riio,  FMhukin  and  Buzilat  Kaur  from  the  west  and 
the  Garddk  from  the  nast.  Local  tradition  asserts  that  in 
former  days  both  the  Kallag  and  Bunip  rivers  flowed  with 
a  permanent  stream  into  the  Gwdsh  plain. 

The  Bundp  rises  in  the  Pahrod  pass,  and  for  purposes  of 
cultivation,  ranks  first  among  the  streams  of  the  nt'dbat.  It 
has  perennial  water  in  places  in  its  course  among-  the  hills. 
Oo  reaching  the  plain  it  is  divided  by  the  Bundpi  Band  into 
two  channels  called  Gurdin  and  GodAno,  from  which  again 
the  flood  water  is  distributed  over  the  plain  at  and  to  the 
east  of  Darrich. 

The  Bagaro  irrigates  a  small  tract  of  land  at  Bopai  R4k.' 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  streams,  a  number  of 
rivulets  rise  in  the  chain  of  lov;  hills  called  B.i!iav  nntJ 
Gwarda&ht  which  extend  across  the  north  of  the  plain  trom 
the  Jdlwdr  river  on  the  west  to  the  Kall.ig  river  on  the  east. 
The  floods  of  these  streams  irrigate  patche:>  of  land  along 
the  skirts  of  these  bills.  Some  of  these  streams  have  penna> 
oent  springs  of  water  at  their  sources  with  small  groves  of 
date  palms.  The  principal  streams  counting  from  the  west 
are  the  Hurruk  M^shuk,  Cbichikdn,  BuzAp  Hddinak,  Pishuk 
Garmdp.  Zard  Kahi'irak  and  Rungdn. 

The  G^diin  river  is  formed  by  the  Liddi  and  Pogas  streams 
which  rise,  the  former  in  the  Ris  Koh  and  the  latter  in  the 
Kambar  peaks,  and  dmins  northward  into  the  Ch^gai  District* 
It  has  perennial  water  with  date  groves  and  orchards  of  pome- 
granates and  grapes  and  some  cultivation  along  its  course. 
Foreat!*.  There  are  no  forests  in  the  nt'dbat.    Small  groves  of  the 

date  palm  are  found  inthe  Jdlwdr  pass  in  the  streams  issuing- 
from  the  Bdhav  and  Gwardasht  hills  and  in  places  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kallag  nver.  The  wild  almond,  fig  and 
plum  grow  in  the  Rds  Koh  hills,  also  a  lew  pistachio  trees. 
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Mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees  thrive  well  in  the  glens  of  the  Mimiayum 
Kaliag  river.  Tamarisk  grows  abundantly  throughout  the  CA««»r«»«, 
valley  and  in  the  river  beds  ;  tAgaa  grows  over  ihe  sands. 
Maghir^  (UmieUk  and  JMhuki  (ihe  coiocyuth)  grow  abundantly 
both  in  the  valley  and  over  the  sands.  Asafetida  grown  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  R&s  Koh  hills,  the  sap  btAag 
eatracted  by  Ghilsai  Afghdns  and  exported  to  India. 

Sind  iisez  {Cafira  mgaigru^  are  numerous  in  ihe  hills,  Fauna, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  KAs  Koh  peak,  where 
also  wild  sheep  {Ovis  Blanfordit)  are  found.  Ravine  deer  fre- 
quent the  skirts  of  the  hills,  grazing  on  the  crops  in  the  valley 
at  night.  Leopards  are  met  with  in  the  hills  and  occasional- 
ly do  considerable  damage  to  the  flocks.  Chikor  and  stsi 
are  plentit'ul  in  Kallag  and  Nigwar.  Snakes  are  very 
numerous  in  the  plains  and  sands,  s  )  much  so  that  to 
traverse  the  Gwdsh  valley  when  covered  wuh  the  spring 
pasture  is  a  matter  of  extreme  danger. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  nidbai  the  climate  is  extremely  CUmate. 
hot  during  the  summer,  though  the  Rds  Koh  Ranye  shelters 
the  district  from  Ihe  iiwdr  or  hot  north-west  wind.  In  tiie 
glens  of  the  Rds  Koh  hills,  especially  at  Garruk  and  Lilis  in 
Kallag  and  Raiii  in  Nigwar,  the  dinuite  during  the 
summer  is  cotA  and  pleasant.  The  winter  is  cold,  thou^ 
snow  doM  not  fall  except  on  the  highest  peaks  of  ttie  hills 
and  frost  is  rare.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  though  the  Gwdsh 
and  SarawAn  mtiats,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  hills, 
receive  more  rain  tlian  the  other  nidiaig, 

Refersnces  to  the  local  ancient  history  of  the  mdkU  will  Ht«torf . 
be  found  in  the  account  of  tite  places  of  interest  in  the  Ris 
Koh  Range  in  Chapter  I,  also  under  Afcbaeology  in  that 
Chapter.  The  existence  of  ancient  stone  dams  in  the  GMdn 
river  in  Kohpusht  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zard  pass, 
and  the  Kufic  inscriptions  in  the  JA\wAr  pass  and  in  Kallag 
point  to  the  existence  in  former  days  of  a  more  advanced 
and  prosperous  community  than  now  inhabits  the  nidbaL 
Accordincr  to  local  tradition  the  country  was  formerly  ruled 
by  the  Maliks  of  Seistin  :  the  power  of  the  Maliks  havmg 
been  completely  broken  by  the  Mongols  under  Chiagiz  Kbin, 
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MiNiAYURB  ^he  country  was  overrun  by  the  iialoch  trum  whom  ihe 
Gakkttibk.  present  Koh  i  ^ihpid  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  descended. 

Finally  ttw  NausMrwinis  bfoug^ht  the  mi^at  with  th«  rmt 
of  KhArdD  under  their  inflaence.  Praviotts  to  the  time  of 
AsAd  Khio,  two  forte  used  to  be  muntatned  in  Gwddi  as  a 
protecdoa  i^inet  raiders— >one  at  Kohuk  and  the  other  near 
the  Somali  hills.  These  have  now  been  abandoned,  raids 
having  ceased.  The  district  of  JilwAr  is  said  to  have  belong<- 
ed  at  one  time  to  the  Mamojavs  who  sold  the  tmet  for  a 
number  of  camels  to  the  Jilwdri  Rakhshdais,  some  of  whom 
are  still  in  possession.  Local  tradition  states  that  the  tract 
of  Kallag  belonged  Tormerly  to  the  Maliks  of  Wdshuk*  and 
that  the  annual  grant  of  grain  and  date^  still  received  by 
their  descendants  from  the  Naush^rwdnts  out  of  the  revenues 
of  Wishuk  is  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  revenue  of 
Kallag. 

Kalchindn  Kallag  is  noted  for  the  opposition  mat'e  by  the 
Naubh^rwjinis  about  1736-37  to  the  forces  of  Nadir  Shdh. 
Mir  Abbds  II,  grandson  of  Purdil,  Chief  of  Khdrdn,  was  here 
taken  prisoner  and  deported  to  Persia,  In  more  recent 
times  about  1859,  the  Sidhpdds,  though  eventually  dafeated* 
made  a  stout  resistance  near  Garruk  Kallag  to  a  force  sent 
against  them  by  Mir  KhuddJdd  Khin  of  Kalit. 
ArchKolosx.  The  mdJbid  is  rich  in  antiquarian  remains*  Besides  the 
stone  dams  and  Kullc  inscriprions  already  referred  to,  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  gmt^adSf  some  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  rude  figures  representing  horses,  camels,  etc  Five  of 
thnwt  gumbads^  one  of  which  is  double-storeyed,  are  at  Shat- 
Utmdn,  one  at  Talonk,  two  at  Mang-ihi  Clidli  in  Jdlwdr,  one 
in  the  Jiiiwdr  pas^,  one  each  at  HtStak,  Su.-iren  and  Malikshai 
Kaldt  in  Gwash,  some  eig'ht  or  ten  in  tri  Kallag  and  one 
at  Padun  Kallag.  Most  of  these  are  in  ruins  but  the  gum- 
bads  ^X.  Shai  Utman,  Talonk  and  in  the  J^hv^r  pass  are  in 
good  condition.  It  is  reporied  EiiaL  iraces  oi  an  old  Arab 
kdrie  exist  in  the  Jdlwdr  pass.  Between  Kalchinin  and 
Band  KaU^  is  a  graveyaid  and  remains  of  stone^uilt  walls 
where  IocmI  tradition  asserts  that  fighting  took  place  between 
the  local  Maltlcs  and  Mongol  invaders. 
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The  permanent  population  of  the  Gwdsh  ttuUuU  numbers  miniaturb 
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about  45b  ^fami- 
lies or  about 
in  |4lf.  2,380  persons 
and  consists  of 
the  groups  noted 
in    the  margin, 
aU  of  tHtom  are 
Rakhshdnis  ex- 
a'T'd  cepting  the  four 
Kobpiisht      Inst  mentioned, 
^w!r,  these  the  Ko- 

hi Sidhpdds  are 
almost  entirely 
agriculturists  de- 
pending little  on 
their  flocks  and 
camels  of  which 
they  possess  ver>* 
few.  The  re- 
mainder depend 
both  oa  agricul- 
ture and  on  their 
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flocks.  An  account  of  the  Kohi  Si^ihp.-ids  and  Hejlbaris  has 
been  jjiven  in  Chapter  I.  The  Tutazais  claim  to  ha%'e  been 
originally  Trdssi  M^ngals  who  emigrated  from  Nushki.  The 
Kocbakzais  are  said  to  have  been  Burra  Jadgdls  of  Las  Bela 
who  settled  in  Khirdn.  A  considerable  number  of  families 
are  said  (1904)  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Chdgai  District,  the 
Helmand  valley  and  to  Sind  owing  to  drought  in  Khinln. 
These  have  not  been  inchided  in  the  figures  above  given. 
The  languag^e  spoken  is  western  Baluchi,  except  by  the 
Tiitazais  and  some  of  the  bumdiiris  who  claim  a  Brdhui 
origin  and  speak  Brihui.  All  the  people  of  the  nk^bai  are 
Sunni  Muhammadans, 
The  only  permanent  villages  are  those  noted  in  the  mai^in. 

There  are  no  forts.  The  people 
are  almost  all  nomads  living  in 
blanket  tents  during'  the  winter 
when  they  camp  at  the  skirts  and 
in  the  lower  glens  of  the  hills  to 
avoid  tlie  cold.  During  the  spring 
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HiHiATVAB  and  summer  they  come  down  to  the  plains  and  live  in  mat 
Gasbttbir.  and  wattle  huts. 

Affrictiltam      The  irrigated  land  consists  of  cultivated  flats  or  kaUags 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Li&s  Kallag,  M;ihlad(n  and 

Garruk  Kallag  on  the  Kallag  river  ;    Rnshw;5nk,  Llddl, 
Pogas  and  G6d^n  on  the  G^d»^n  river  ;  and  Raz^i,  Bush^ri, 
OHng-i  and  Ndg  in  Nigwar.  All  the  rest  is  dry  crop  and  entire- 
ly dependent  on  the  floods  of  the  various  rivers.    The  soil  of 
the  cultivable  land  In  the  plains  of  Gwdsh  and  JiMr 
is  sandy  ixnth  a  layer  of  rich  alluvial  soil.   It  is  very  fertile. 
Wheat  and  barley  form  the  spring  crops,  juAri  andmelcms 
the  autumn.    The  soil  of  the  land  under  permanent  irriga- 
tion in  Kaliag,  Kohpusht  jmd  Nigwar  is  largely  gravel  and 
is  of  an  inferior  quality  requiring  heavy  manuring  and  yield* 
ing  a  poor  return.    For  the  spring  crop  an  inferior  kind  of 
wheat  called  pashtfUk  is  grown  in  it.  The  autumn  crop»yndn, 
is  sown  in  June  and  July  and  reaped  in  October  and 
November.    Onions  and  cucumbers  are  also  ^xown  and  a 
little  cotton.    Melons  are  not  much  cultivated.   The  prin- 
cipal fruit  tree  in  Kallag  Is  the  date.    Mulberries,  pomegra- 
natei.  and  grapes  also  grow  abundantly  in  Liis,  Mdhladi'n  and 
Garruk  KaUags.    Much  rich  land  is  lying  waste  in  Talonk, 
Hitak  and  SwAr^n  partly  for  want  of  water  and  partly  for 
want  of  population  to  cultivate  It.   Gwdsh  is  noted  for  its 
pasture  which  grows  after  good  spring  rains  to  the  height 
of  a  horseman's  stirrup.    There  is  also  rich  pasture  for 
goats  and  sheep  in  the  R.is  Koh  hills.    There  are  no  kdrcses 
in  the  niabat.    Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  wells,  from  60  to 
200  feet,  irrigation  from  wells  is  impossible.    In  the  east  of 
the  Gwdsh  plain  from  Sidhdamb  to  Darrich  the  depth  of  the 
wells  is  much  greater  than  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
plain  and  in  Jilwir.   In  the  hot  seasons  most  of  the  herds 
of  camels  are  taken  to  the  Mdshk^l  river  because  of  the 
labour  involved  in  drawing  water  tvom  the  wells.  The 
people  keep  no  hor.ses  and  very  few  cattle.    Ploughing  is 
done   largely  by   camels.     The    number   of  camels  was 
estimated  in  1904  at  700  with  about  4,000  sheep  and  goats 
and  100  donkeys. 

Communi*        The  following  main  routes  pass  through  the  MatfAa/,  the 
cation*.        KaUt-Khdrdn-Mdshkcl  route,  via  M&likshat-chdh,  J^Mr 
and  Talonk  ;  the  Khirdn-Chigat  route  via  the  Tatag^  and 
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PIr  Puchi  passes.    The  latter  is  fit  for  lightly  laden  camels  miniature 
onJy.    Other  tracks  are  described  in  Chapter  I.    A  foot  path  Gascttib*. 
cfossfls  tbe  Ris  Koh  to  Padag:  via  the  Kalla^  and  Gid^o 
rivers. 

The  mibat  is  in  charge  of  a  whose  duties  and  Adminitttraf 
emoluments  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  ndibs,    A  few  of 

the  Chiefs  sepoys  are  sent  to  assist  him  when  the  time  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  comes  round.  There  are  two 
thdnas  in  the  nidbat,  (but  the  ndib  has  no  control  over  them 
beyond  supplying  them  with  food)  {a)  on  the  Khirdn- 
Chigai  route  near  Zard  between  the  Tatagdr  and  the  Pfr 
Pucht  passes,  {b)  at  GM^n  on  the  northern  watershed  of 
Ris  Koh.  This  /hdna  watches  the  route  from  Khirin  to 
Padag  via  the  Pahrod  pass. 

In  the  Jdlwdr  tract  the  Chief  receives  an  annual  fixed  Kevenoe. 
payment  of  Rs.  30  from  the  Jalwaris,  in  lieu  of  any  portion 
of  the  produce.    The  Sdsolis  and  Hejibdris  hold  their  lands 
in  Jilwdr  as  permanent  tenants  of  the  Jdlwiris,  paying  the 
latter  one-fourth  share  of  the  produce. 

In  Gwish  the  rate  of  revenue  paid  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  i<;  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  But  in  cases  where 
the  land  is  the  private  property  of  the  Chief,  one-fourth  share 
of  the  produce  is  recovered  from  the  tenants.  Certain 
sections  and  individuals  have  purchased  from  the  Chief  total 
or  partial  exemption  from  revenue  on  their  lands.  The 
Janglizais  pay  a  fixed  annual  mdUa  of  the  equivalent  in  kind 
of  one  camel,  which  is  at  present  assessed  at  12  camel  loads 
or  about  100  Indian  maunds  of  wheat. 

In  Kallag  with  Kohpusht  a  different  a rrang^ement  prevails. 

Sheep.        From  the  KaHa  gfs  menti  oned 
Eri  Kallag      ...  3  jj^g  margin  the  revenue 

SbaflB&i  ...      ...      ••»       3  a 

.    .  ,  recovered  was  originally  in 

Kalchiruin    9  '•^^  •"^'^  S'^e"- 

Pdddn                          3  The  equivalent  of  a  sheep 

Sari  Kaiia;    ...            3  is  now  Considered  as  33 

Rand  Knll.T?                      I  KhdrAu   maunds  t-f  «:jrain 

*.V.7ai^^"** and  24  arish  of  Kallag- 

In  addition  the  Lil.i  Sidhpdd*  ^^oven  cloth,  at  which  rate 

pay  one  tenth  of  produce  for  their  revenue  is  now  recovered, 

land  in  these  Kallags.  Half  the  amount  ol  grain  i^ 
payable  in  wheat  after  the  spring  harvest  and  half  In  ptdri 
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Miniature    io  the  autttoin.   Any  Kaliag^  the  water  supp  iy  of  which  has 
Gaxsttcbr.  failed,  is  not  liable  to  payment  of  revenue.     The  Liisi 
Siihpids  hold  lands  in  Garruk  Kalla^t  Bfdbladin,  LdsKaila^ 

and  Kohpusht,  and  pay  revenue  at  the  rate  of  one>teoth  of 
produce  which  is  commuted  into  a  fixed  annual  payment  of 
II  camel  loads  of  grain  ;  20  pieces  or  920  arish  of  Kallag- 
made  cloth  ;  3  Khdran  maunds  of  dried  pomegranates,  and 
Rs.  24  in  cash.  Thus  the  total  revenue  paid  by  Kallag  with 
Kohpusht  amounts  to  about  soo  Indian  maunds  of  grain, 
and  cloth,  cash  and  fruit  to  the  value  of  about  Rs,  135. 

The  Nigwar  tract  of  the  nidbat  was  also  formerly  subject 
to  the  payment  of  revenue  in  sheep  at  the  rates  marginally 

Sheep.       noted.    In  place  of  sheep, 

Rati.!  Kalljtg^   iij^  grain  and  cash  at  the  rates 

Bu.hiri  KaUag  ...      ^     6J  j^^^  ^ 

Nig  Kailag    5^         covered.    As  no  cloth  is 

_        nowadays  woven  in  Nig^- 
Total     ...    30  war,  its  price  is  recovered 

in  cash  at  the  rate  of  20  arish  for  a  rupee.  A  further  cess 
of  one  cluster  of  dates  per  each  date  paim  has  recently  been 
imposed  on  Razai  Kallag. 

A  grazing  tax  of  a  sheep  and  a  felt  per  flock  per  annum  is 
paid  by  certain  nomad  sections.  Herds  of  camels  pay  no 
gcaang  tax,  but  are  liable  to  the  octroi  tax  for  camels  sold 
out  of  the  country  and  to  bcgdr  or  the  providing  of  one  camel 
per  herd  for  the  Chief  when  required.  The  only  expenditure 
is  the  pay  of  the  ndib  which  comes  to  about  Rs.  r  10  per  annum. 
The  sepoys  stationed  in  the  thdnas  are  paid  by  the  Chief. 
Places  of  A  description  of  the  places  of  interest  and  shrines  in  the 
Interest.  R^g  range  has  been  given  in  Chapter  I.  In  the  Jdiwar 
pass  is  a  large  fort  built  by  the  late  Chief  Azdd  Khdn  in  a 
position  of  considerable  strength.  In  this  fort  Azdd  Khdn 
used  to  take  refuge  with  his  family  and  treasure  whrn  in 
difficulties  with  other  Chiefs.  In  the  defile  north  of  the  fort 
are  the  Kufic  engravings  already  referred  to,  and  on  the 
western  cliff  ot  the  defile  is  the  shrine  o;  Shni  Shadi,  whose 
tomb  called  Sliai Siiddi-ai-oumbtui \^  also  in  the  pass.  Close 
to  this  gumbai  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fort.  The  billy 
tracts  of  Kallag  and  Nigwar  are  important  from  a  local 
point  of  view,  in  that  they  form  natural  strongholds  In  the 
event  0}  tribal  warfore.  The  word  KqUok  in  Baluchi  signifies 
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a  fort.    No  forts  now  exist  in  tlwse  tracts,  and  the  name  mini  ature 
wonid  appear  to  refer  to  the  locality  generally  as  a  stronghold.  GAzaTrns. 
Eri  Kallag  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Mfr  Mahammad 

Amin,  a  favourite  son  of  the  late  Chief  Az^d  Khdn,  who 
accidenta!!v  shot  himself  when  out  sliooting  here.  It  is 
believed  by  the  people  that  Azdd  Khdn  by  constrnctinjy 
a  water  channel  close  to  the  shrine  of  Ptr  Chdrik  or  Mahk 
Kambar  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  saint.  In  the  north 
of  Garruk  Kallag  are  a  numbe  r  of  Kuflc  engravings.  Garruk 
Kallag  is  locally  noted  for  its  orchards  of  pomegranates 
and  mulberries -and  for  its  vineyards.  Kallag  is  considered 
a  sacred  tract  on  account  of  the  shrines  of  the  saints  in 
it.  Consequently  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  the  fruits  or 
vegetable  products  of  their  orchards,  nor  will  they  build 
any  water  mills  for  lear  ut  the  wrath  of  the  saints.  The 
hill  tract  of  Nigwar  contains  the  shrines  of  Pfr  Bdbakat 
Rasai  Kalisg  and  Sheikh  Husain  at  Bush^i  Kallag.  The 
tract  consists  of  a  series  of  cultivated  flats  or  kallags  not 
situated  aloi^  one  river  as  in  the  case  of  Kallag,  but 
watered  by  separate  perennial  springs  issuing  from  the  hill 
side,  the  two  largest  being  Razdi  and  Busheri  Kallags. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  fruits  or  vege- 
tables in  Nigwar. 

Humiagai.'^Hafmdgai  is  a  #110611/  of  considerable  sise.  General 
situated  in  the  north  of  Khdrdn»  and  consisting  of  the  ^'ewriptioo. 
southern  slopes  of  the  Rds  Koh  Range  with  the  plain  at 
the  foot.    This  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  6  to  8  miles  wide, 
and  about  65  long  between  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert 
and  ihe  daman  of  the  hills.    The  greatest  length  ot  the 
nidbat  from  east  to  west  is  about  65  miles  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  sonth  al)out  40.   The  hilly  portion 
is  uncultivated  and  very  thinly  populated  by  nomads,  while 
the  plwn  is  chiefly  hard,  uncultivable  pat  intersected  with 
belts  of  sand  and  shingle.    Cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hurmdgai  and  to  a  few  patches 
of  hind  at  the  mouth  of   the   several  mountain  torrents 
which  carry  the  hill  floods  to  the  valley. 

Hurma  is  the  Baluchi  for  date,  and  the  common  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  HurmAgai  is,  that  the  tract  was 
bought  by  the  Sanjrdnis  of  Chigat  from  the  Mamojavs,  its 
original  inhabitants,  for  a  bag  of  dates.  Another  ezplana* 
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MiNiATLRK  tion  is  that  the  nanM  is  derived  from  the  small  date  groves 
Gazbttbkr.  iifhich  exist  in  one  or  two  places. 

BovfuUriaSi  The  boundaries  may  be  defined  as  the  watershed  of  the 
Ris  Koh  Range  on  the  north,  the  desert  on  the  south,  the 
adjoining  nidbat  of  Gwdsh,  which  commences  from  Talonk, 
on  the  east,  and  Galachah  and  the  Mdshkei  nidbai  on  the 
Wist. 

HiU  RaagM.      The  Malik  Surinda,  Chir  Band  and  Risdni  ridsres  of  the 

Ris  Koh  hiils  are  the  principal  hills  in  the  nidbat.  Malik 
Surinda,  noted  for  its  shrine  dedicated  to  the  saint  of  that 
name,  6032  feet,  and  Malik  Rdsini,  5,077  feet,  are  two 
prommcnt  peaks.  The  passes  lead  in  from  liurmag'ai  to 
the  Ddlbandin  plain  are  the  Liisi,  Hatten  and  Nothi.  llie 
first  is  a  footpath,  the  others  are  on  the  Risini  route,  and 
practicable  for  cainels*  The  hills  have  no  permanent  inhabit 
taotSf  but  are  visited  by  nomad  shepherds  after  tlie  spring 
rains  when  water  and  pasturage  are  abundant,  the  grazing  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  being-  very  good,  especially  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rrlsani  river,  while  the  small  groves  of 
wild  dates  at  Traddok,  on  the  Pulangi  and  Machi  rivers,  are 
an  attraction  to  the  shepherds. 
Forotst  There  are  no  forests.  A  few  olive  and  pistachio  trees  are 

found,  and  the  tamarisk  grows  abundantly  in  the  river  beds. 
The  tdgOM  flourishes  in  the  sands.  Hurm^ai  is  well  known 
for  i ts  crops  of  magh^  and  ddnichk.  The  colocynth  {iiuikushi) 
also  abounds. 

Fauna.  Mountain  sheep  are  fairly  numerous,  especially  on  the 

banks  of  the  Risini  river,  and  deer  frequent  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  going  down  to  the  cr^  in  the  valley  at  night. 
Leopards  are  sometimes  found,  while  the  date  groves  and 
^d  honey  attract  an  occasional  besr. 

Rivera*  The  only  streams  of  importance  are  the  Hurm^ai  and  the 

Ri.sdni,  the  remainder  being  merely  torrents,  rising'  at 
various  points  in  the  hills  and  running  southward  to  the 
valley,  where  they  irrigate  patches  of  dry  crop  land.  From 
east  to  west  they  are,  Sabz  Kumb,  Pulangi,  Sagdri,  Mukak, 
Ldn  and  Malik  Surinda. 

The  HurmigaifOr  Rod^i-Hurrndgai  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pir  Puchi  pass,  and  flows 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Hurmilgai  village,  just  before 
reaching  which  it  divides  into  several  shallow  channels. 
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Excspt  near  its  source,  it  contains  no  i>erennial  flow  of  water.  Miniaturs 
Tiie  floods  it  brings  down  to  the  valley  are  of  the  utmost  GAzsmsR 

value,  furnishing  as  they  do,  with  those  of  the  Rdsdni,  nearly 
all  the  water  available  for  irrigating^  the  cultivable  land. 
Its  tributaries  are  the  Masiti,  Bdaen,  Kaho,  D<^dir,  Nalicbki 
and  Gatti. 

The  Rds^ni  rises  in  the  Haft^n  pass  and  runs  due  south  to 
the  valley ;  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course  it  has  a  small 
flow  of  water  in  good  years. 

It  is  much  frequented  by  nomad  shepherds,  both  for  its 
water-supply  and  the  excellence  of  the  grazing  on  its  banks. 
Its  principal  tributaries  are  thp  Ahi'darand  the  Machi. 

The  climate  of  the  nidbat  possesses  no  peculiarities,  though  climate, 
the  tract  is  less  exposed  to  the  Li-jsdr  wind  than  Mdshk^l  on  temperaUire 
the  west.   The  nUkia  is  healthy  ;  fever  being  seldom  prevalent 
except  in  the  autumn.  The  water-supply  is  from  wells,  which 
vary  from  95  to  100  feet  in  depth. 

The  nidbat  is  said  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  History. 
Mamojavs  ot  Kharhn  and  to  have  been  sold  by  them  to  the 
Saniriinis  of"  Chdgai.  The  latter  remained  in  possession  until 
the  time  ot  Azdd  Khdn.  when  they  killed  a  Nausht^rwani, 
named  Vdgi,  a  relative  ot  the  Chief,  near  the  Azhdal\a  pass. 
In  retaliation,  Azdd  Khin  collected  a  force  and  attacked 
Chigai,  where  he  besieged  KamdU  KhAn,  the  Sonjrini  Chief. 
A  peace  was  eventually  concluded,  by  which  half  the  nidiai, 
from  the  Zamdn  channel  of  the  Hurm^gat  river  to  R^gin 
Chih.  was  ceded  as  blood  compensation  for  the  slain 
Nausherwdni.  A  small  portion  of  this  ceded  land  was  given 
to  the  heirs  of  Vdgi,  the  remainder  being  retained  by  the 
Khirdn  Chief.  The  eastern  half  of  the  nidbai  still  remained 
in  tite  possession  of  the  Sanjrinis,  but,  in  accordance  with 
the  Baloch  custom,  they  had  now  to  render  tribal  service  to 
the  Khdrdn  Chief,  and  were  assessed  to  revenue  by  Sir 
Nauroz  Khdn,  in  consequence  of  which  the  majority  of  them 
left  the  country. 

The  only  antiquarian  remains  are  ^onr  snimbad'^,  or  square-  Archamloyy 
shaped  vaulted  tombs  at  Nuruddin-i-gumbad.  They  are 
from  IS  to  25  feet  square,  made  of  burnt  brick  and  orna- 
mented vnth  rude  figures  In  low  relief  representing  horses, 
camels,  etc.  These  gumbads  are  in  a  ruinous  condition  and 
the  fallen  bricks  are  being  taken  away  by  the  people  and 
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Cemmiuiic*- 


AdministrmB 
tton. 


Taukis  12  famil'ies, 
Hejlbdris  55,  SA"»olis  24  ; 
and  the  Hurm.igais  and 
Saiad  Kftliais  3  families 
each* 


QMd  in  their  wells.   Accordioir  to  local  tradition  NAruddin 

was  a  Mamoiav. 

The  permanent  population  of  Hurrndgai  numbers  97 
families  or  about  485  persons,  and  consists  of  the  groups 

noted  in  the  margin.  Ail  are  Sunni 
Mohammadans ;  weitara  Baluchi 
is  the  only  language  spoken.  All 
possess  camels,  and  are  flock- 
owners  as  well  as  cultivators.  In 
1904,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  servants  of  the  Chief,  the 
Taukis,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  had  gone  to  Ddlbandin, 
but  their  early  return  was  expected.  The  only  permanent 
village  in  the  ffulAsf  is  HunnigM.  It  is  a  ooUectson  of  a  few 
bats,  with  some  dry  crop  cultivation,  and  a  good  well  of 
water.  It  is  65  miles  west  of  Kh&rAn-KaUt.  Near  the 
village  is  a  strong  fort  of  burnt  brick,  constructed  by  the 
late  Azdd  Khdn  for  his  son  Aztm  Khdn.  It  is  loop>hoIed 
for  musketry  (ire,  and  is  now  garrisoned  by  12  sepoys. 
There  are  no  shops  in  the  nidbai. 

The  soil  of  the  cultivable  land  is  sandy  with  a  layer  of 
silt.  It  is  very  rich  and  well  suited  for  jwdrt  cultivation. 
Wheat  and  juAri  are  the  principal  crops.  The  area  most 
extensively  cultivated  is  Hurmigai,  which  is  irrigated  from 
the  Hurmdgai  stream  by  the  channels  known  as  the  Lahd^di 
Gwaz,  Juttt,  Mijin  Gwaz,  Abdi,  Zemdn  and  Mallok.  Other 
areas  are  near  tfie  mouth  of  the  R.isjini  irrigated  by  its  chan- 
nels, the  Rt^k-Dem  and  Lopo ;  and  at  the  outlets  ot  the 
Pulangi,  Sagdri  and  Jaudar  streams.  All  the  lands  are 
embanked.  There  are  no  cattle  or  horses  in  the  niibai, 
the  ploughing  and  cultivation  being  done  by  camels.  The 
number  of  camels  was  estimated  at  i,soo  in  1904.  There 
were  about  900  sheep  and  goats. 

The  KalAt-Khdrdn-Mdshkdl  main  route  passes  through  the 
nidbai^  Hurm^gai  village  being  one  of  the  halting  stages. 
A  track  also  leads  from  Hurmigai  to  Dilbandin  via  the 
RAsdni  pass  ;  it  is  practicable  for  camels.  Another  leads  to 
Wdshuk,  but  is  very  difficult,  as  it  traverses  heavy  sand 
and  is  almost  waterless. 

The  nidbai  is  in  charge  of  a  ndib,  but  all  serious  cases 
are  referred  to  the  Chief ;  the  ndib  is  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  and  of  transit  dues  and  for  the 
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proper  pAtroIling  of  the  roads  by  the  sepoys.   The  nUk  in  Mimatl  re 
charge  of  the  sepoys  acts  as  the  ndib's  assistant.  Gazbttbfr. 

The  cultivation  being  khushkdba^\}ci^  revenue,  which  varies  Reweaoe. 
from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  may  be  taken  as  about  5,000  Khdrdn  maunds 
or  406  standard  maunds  of  wheat  and  double  that  quantity 
c/ijudri\xk  a  good  year.  Rupees  100  are  derived  from  a 
tax  on  the  sale  of  camels  at  Rs.  3  each  and  about  Rs.  20 
from  transit  dues. 

The  expenditure,  as  far  as  Hurmdgai  is  concerned,  is  con«  EKpenditure. 
fined  to  the  wag:es  of  the  ndib^  his  assistant  and  the  11 
sepoys  garrisonini;  the  Fort.  They  are  paid  in  kind, —  the 
two  first  each  receiving  15  Khdrdn  maunds  of  grain  and  15 
ofith  of  cloth  per  mensem,  and  the  sepoys  12  maunds  of 
grain  and  isan'MofcIotheach.  The  aggregate  expenditure 
converted  into  cash  is  probably  about  Rs.  60  per  mensem. 

Dehgfwar. — The  Dehgwar  nidbat^  also  called  the  Mdshk^l  General 
or  Mashked  nidbut,  is  a  desert  area  in  the  soutii-western  cor-  ^*'»<^'''P**°"- 
ner  of  Kh:iran  lyinj^  approximately  between  2-^''']'  and  28^29' 
N,  and  O2  20'  and  63^49'  E.  It  is  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape  with  very  irregular  sides,  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  being  about  80  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  about  65  miles.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
Dehgwar,  meaning  the  country  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills, 
and  Mishk^l,  or  the  country  along  the  Mdshk^!  river.  The 
only  cultivable  land  is  the  tract  along  the  hanks  and  in  the 
delta  of  the  M^shk^l  river  from  Burida  to  the  Hdmiin-i- 
M^hkei,  also  a  small  piece  near  the  ruined  fort  ot  Kaluga  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  niddat,  except  for  the  sandy  belts  on 
either  bank  of  the  Mishk^l,  is  a  gravelly  fiai.  In  places 
where  water  is  found  dose  to  the  surface  the  date  can  be 
cultivated,  but  otherwise  the  />a/  is  waste  and  destitute  of 
any  vegetation  except  a  few  shrubs. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chdgai  desert  and  the  Boundaries. 
Hamuu-i-Mdshk<il ;  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the 
Persian  Makran  boundary ;  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Paiijgur  nidBai  of  Makrdn ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Rod^i- 
Mdshk^l  and  an  imaginaiy  line  drawn  from  Midn  Rodak 
acroM  the  Khdrdn  desert  to  Gaukok.  The  south-eastern 
boundary  is,  however,  in  dispute  between  Kh^rin  and 
Makrin  while  the  eastern  boundary  is  not  fixed. 
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MiNtATimB      The  only  hills  in  the  rn^t  are  the  Sidhin  Range  in  the 

Gazc;tteer.  sQuth.west  and  the  ridges  running  eastward  in  continustion 

HiURangea.        ;j  .^^j  ^^^^   Buzkohi,    H^t.il  and  Baskaroch  hills. 

The  Sidhdn  hills  are  so  nnm  cd  because  of  their  black  colour. 
The  Buzkohi,  H6t;4i  and  Baskaroch  hills,  while  similar  in 
formation  and  appearance  to  the  parent  range,  are  much 
lower,  the  highest  peaic  being  the-  Bitskohi  5,130  feet. 
These  hills  have  no  psnnanent  inhabitants  bnt  are  visited 
occasionally  by  the  Si.-ihdnis  of  Kuhak«  who  pasture  their 
flocks  there,  and  by  the  R^kis  of  Dehgwar^  some  of  whom 
occupy  their  northern  skirts  for  the  same  purpose  during  the 
sprmi^^.  The  principal  passes  crossing  these  hills  are  Tank- 
i-Zurrati,  a  gorge  formed  by  the  Mdshk^l  river  east  of  the 
Baskaroch  hill,  and  the  Baskaroch  and  H^tit  passes  through 
the  hills  of  that  name.  These  three  passes  lead  to  Panjgilr. 
Three  foot-paths  cross  the  Si^hdn  Range,  viz.,  Ragh  pass  via 
the  Gokai  river  and  Tump-KalAt  to  Kuhak ,  G^tdni  pass 
via  the  Nokchrlh  river  to  Kuhak  :  Mashod  pass  from  Lijje 
to  Sota'^en  Mach  and  thence  to  either  Isfandak  or  Kuhak. 

Rivers.  The  Mishk^l,  with  its  tributaries  the  Rakhshin  and  the 

Bibi  Lohari,  is  the  only  important  river  in  die  nidbat.  It  has 
been  fully  described  in  Chapter  I  of  this  GaaeUeer,  From 
Midn  Rodak,  as  far  as  Rahrav,  the  river  bed  is  densely 
covered  with  tamarisk  jungle,  and  water  appears  at  intervals 
in  pools.  The  height  of  the  banks,  however,  prevents  the 
water  heing^  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  and  cultivation  is  at 
present  restricted  to  the  delta  of  the  river  near  the  Hdmun-i- 
.Mdshk^l  which,  being  low  lying,  is  irrigated  by  Hoods. 

A  number  of  streams  of  little  importance  Sow  from  springs 
in  the  Siihdn  hills  and  lose  themselves  in  ihe  plain,  the  sand 
of  which,  acting  as  a  natural  reservoir,  stores  and  preserves 
the  water  underground.  Hence  throughout  Dehgwar  water 
is  found  nearly  everywhere  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  feet. 
The  principal  of  these  streams,  counting-  trom  the  east,  are 
the  Talapdch  Kaur.  Hurri,  Dindrch^hi  Kaur,  Gorandar, 
PirdLdap  Kaur,  Raht  Kaur  and  the  Zidrat. 

LAke«.  The  Himiin-i-Mdshk^l  is  undoubtedly  the  bed  of  what  was 

once  a  large  inland  lake.  It  lies  in  the  north-west  portion 
of  the  nidbaL  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  54 
miles  and  its  breadth  varies  from  S  to  22  miles.  It  is  quite 
dry  except  after  heavy  rains  when  it  receives  the  floods  of 
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the  Mishk^l  river.  Its  bed  contains  two  large  tracts  of  hard  MiMiATvas 
dfy  salt  named  Widiin  and  W4d*i-$ttlt^n,  each  about  a  Gacbttbbr. 

mile  square. 

The  nn!v  trees  arc  the  grox'es  of  date  palm  in  the  plain,  Forests, 
a  few  wild  plum  and  pistachio  in  the  hills,  and  tamarisk 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  that  in  the  Mdshk^l  river  being- 
chiefly  of  the  description  known  as  shakargast  which  exudes 
a  sweet  gum  and  which  has  been  descrilwd  in  Chapter  II. 
Forests  of  this  GaaetUer, 

Asafetida  is  also  found  in  the  hills,  but  the  extraction  of 
the  sap  is  not  much  attended  to. 

Leopards,  bears,  wild  sheep  and  goats  are  found  on  the  Fauna, 
hills  ;  deer  on  their  skirts  and  in  the  plains  :  and  the  wild 
ass  in  small  herds  of  5  or  6  at  a  time  on  the  i^amiin-i- 
Mdshk^l  and  along  the  M ishk^l  river.  In  the  jungles  of  the 
latter,  hyenas*  jaclcals,  wild  pig  and  foxes  are  also  found. 
Wolves  are  unknown.  It  is  reported  that  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  wild  cattle  used  also  to  be  found  in  the  jungles  of  the 
MjishkfSl  river  between  Nal^p  and  the  Himiin-i-MashkcI.  hut 
they  are  now  untonunately  extinct.  Snakes  are  very  numerous 
both  in  the  sands  and  in  the  jungles  in  the  river  bed  ;  in  the 
latter  also  scorpions  abound.  Of  game  birds,  sand  grouse, 
dock  and  partridge  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Miisbk^l  river, 
the  first  named  being  the  most  common,  while  the  bustard  is 
said  to  visit  the  adjoining  sands  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  in  the  autumn  only  the  change  Climate, 
of  season  causes  fever.  Cholera,,  though  occurring  in 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  Panj^i'ir,  Jdlkand  Dizzak,  has 
never  within  living  memory  visited  the  nidbatt  while  small- 
pox  and  other  epidemics  are  mild  and  short-lived.  The  inha- 
bitants  ascribe  their  immunity  from  disease  to  the  force  of  the 
winds  that  constantly  blow.  Inoculation  is,  however,  prac- 
tised for  small-pox.  Sand  storms  occur  throughout  the  year; 
during  these  storms  the  wind  is  often  so  violent  and  con- 
tinuous that  a  well  or  kdrett  is  covered  up  in  a  single  day, 
and  human  heini^^'^  lose  their  lives  in  the  sand.  The  worst 
stgrms  occur  during  June,  July  and  August,  at  which  time 
the  Uvodr  or  hot  wind  blows.  In  September  the  wind 
begins  to  get  cooler,  and  from  November  to  February  the 
cold  is  severe.  During  March,  April  and  May  the  wind  and 
sand   storms  considerably  abate.    About   October  the 
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inhabitants  move  to  the  jungles  of  the  Mishkdl  river,  which  in 
some  measure  screen  them  from  the  wind  and  cold,  and 
where  also  fuel  and  camel  grazing  are  abundant.  Here  they 
remain  until  the  early  spring  when  they  go  to  the  northern 
slopes  oir  the  Siahdn  Range  or  to  Dizsak  or  the  Chijg^i 
District,  returning  to  their  date  groves  about  June.  During 
the  summer  months  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  elsewhere, 
and  the  Inbour  involved  in  drawing  it  from  wells,  many 
herds  of  camels  from  all  over  Khdrdn  collect  at  the  Mdshk^l 
river,  where  grazing  and  water  nre  abundant.  The  rainfall 
is  very  scanty,  less  even  than  the  small  average  of  the  rest 
ot  Kharan.  The  spring  rains,  bahdrgah^  fall  in  the  months 
of  January  to  March  and  the  autumn  rains,  ba^^dm,  in  July 
to  September. 

Of  the  ancient  history  d  Dehgwar,  nothing  definite  is 
Icnown,  but  that  it  must  formerly  have  been  a  much  more 

important  and  populous  locality  than  it  is  now  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  ot  the  old  tombs  described  below 
under  Archaiology.  One  of  these  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Malik  Naush^rwan,  but  whether  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  present  ruling  family  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  known  as  R^kis.  They  are  a  cbm  of 
the  Rakhshdnis,  and  have  from  ancient  days  lived  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  .An  account  of  the  tribe  has  already  been 
given  in  Chapter  I.  They  speak  a  pure  farm  of  Baluchi, 
and  ballads  recounting  the  principal  events  in  Rind  history 
are  current  among  them. 

There  are  nine  ancient  tombs  at  Gwachig  and  two  at 
R^gi.  Locai  tradition  is  unable  to  assign  any  date  to  them 
or  throw  any  light  on  their  history.  Those  at  Gwachig  are  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  in  Khirdn,  and  are 
double-storeyed  and  square  in  shape  with  domed  roofs. 
They  are  buiit  of  burnt  brick,  adorned  with  figures  of  animals, 
human  hands,  etc.  A  full  account  of  these  buildings  is  given 
under  Archeology  in  Chapter  I  of  this  Caaetleer. 

There  are  also  two  mounds  in  Dehgwar  reputed  to  be 
ancient  and  called  Dis-ai-damb  and  Gsldgti-dambw  The 
former  is  being  mpidly  covered  over  by  sand.  The  GaldgAi* 
damb  is  the  site  of  the  Gali^ga  fort  and  the  people  state  that 
in  making  excavations  in  this  mound  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  fort  by  Azdd  Khdn,  several  corpses  were 
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unearthed  in  i^ood  preservation  and  wrapped  in  coloured  Mimutvrs 
cloth.  Gazbttmr. 

There  are  also  traces  of  old  kAfims  dose  to  the  Gaii&g^- 
damb,  which  local  tradition  attributes  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Dehg^var  R(*kis  are  divided  into  twelve  indigenous  Population, 
and  three  affiliated  sections,  numbering  in  all  about  2,000 
souls.  All  are  nomads,  camel  and  flock  owners,  depending 
more  on  theae  and  on  transport  work  tlian  on  cultivation  for 
support.  There  are  no  permanent  villages.  The  people 
accompany  their  flocks  from  pasture  to  pasture,  collecting 
at  their  date  groves  in  July  for  about  3  months  at  the  time 
of  the  date  harvest.  Their  language  i s  Western  Baluchi  and 
by  religion  they  are  iaunni  Muhammadans. 

There  is  no  irrigated  land,  and  the  only  dry  crop  is  a  tract  Agriculture, 
of  rich  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Mdshkdl  river 
between  Sohr  R^g,  Rahrav  and  Tigaz  Kand.  Tne  chief 
product  of  the  nidbai  is  dates,  the  groves  extending  both  to 
the  north  and  for  some  t$  miles  eastward  and  south-east- 
ward <tf  Ladgasht  and  forming  the  district  known  as  Dehg- 
Xo  of      ^^'3^-    There  are  at  present  (1904) 

.    ,      .        .  iq  eroves  in  all,  containing  a  total 

Ladgasht  and  Zi-  ;  °^  ,  ,       r  . 

wag  35,000     01  about  43,000  trees.     .A  list  ot  the 

Kallag-  »*  10,000     principal  groves  is  given  in  the  mar- 

Tach<-tp    500    gm.    The   Khirdhi   Chief  owns 

Riraki    ...     ...     SCO    i^bout  i,ooo  trees  in  Kallag ;  the 

R^lcis  own  all  the  remainder  except 
about  400  trees  in  Zdwag  belonging  to  the  Ddmnis  of  Sarhad, 
and  obtained  by  them  chiefly  in  marriage  settlements.  Two 
sorts  of  date  are  grown,  the  best  being  that  known  as  rabbi, 
and  the  other  an  interior  kind  called  kuroch.  No  other  crop±> 
are  grown  in  the  groves.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  and  the  disputes  between  the  Chief  and  the 
R^kis,  owing  also  to  the  nomad  life  led  by  the  latter,  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Cultivation  along 
t  le  Mdshkel  river  is,  however,  capable  of  considerable 
extension.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  people  say  that  if  the 
land  is  well  watered  in  February  and  March  by  the  floods 
brought  down  by  the  river,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  both 
an  autumn  crop  of  juiin  and  melons,  and  a  spring  crop  of 
wheat  in  ihe  following  spring.  Moreover,  the  building  of 
dams  to  husband  the  flood  water  now  lost  in  the  MmAn 
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MiMUTtmt    should  be  perfectly  feasible,  the  flood  not  beiag  at  any  tiina 
GAZBTTESft.      jjj^       ^  very  great  forot*    Irrigation  from  welb  would 
also  be  posdbte,  the  water  being  dose  to  the  surface  and 

the  sand  storms  less  violent  alongf  the  Mdshkdl  river  than  in 
the  Dehgwar  tract  itself.  Already  the  Kh.-^rrin  Chief  has 
made  a  start  by  embanking  lantls  along  the  river  and  set- 
tling small  colonies  on  them. 

The  favourite  pasturage  area  iai  along  the  Mashkel  river, 
where  water,  fuel  and  pasturage  are  pleniirul.  The  plain 
is  also  thinly  covered  with  wuhk  and  kdnddr.  The  former 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  nutritious  and  fattening  camel  graze, 
and  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  mesk,  forms  a  fair  food  for 
both  camels  and  horses.  The  skirts  of  the  Sidhdn,  Buzkoht, 
Hetii  and  Baskaroch  hills  from  Nokchah  to  Shdhna  provide 
good  grazing  in  the  spring.  Formerly  many  oi  the  Rekis 
used  also  to  cross  into  Persian  territory  in  the  spring  and 
graze  their  camels  and  flocks  in  the  Dizzak  hills.  But  owii^ 
to  the  safety  afforded  by  the  spread  of  British  influence  in  the 
Chigai  District,  many  of  the  R^kis  now  take  their  flocks  to 
graze  in  the  direction  of  Drilbandin  and  on  the  northern 
slopes  ot  the  Malik  Surinda  and  R;is  Koh  hills. 

Beyond  dates,  the  cnly  crops  are  wheat  in  the  spring  and 
judri  and  melons  in  the  autumn,  the  quantity  grown 
being  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  having  to  be 
supplemented  by  imports.  Except  along  the  banks  and 
in  the  delta  of  the  Mishk^l  river  the  soil  is  either 
sand  impregnated  with  salt  or  gravelly  pat  and  is  unfavour* 
able  for  trrains,  but  well  suited  for  date  palms.  From 
Kirtak  in  tlie  north  to  Pir^hdap  in  the  south  and  from 
Ekthcii  to  Cliakol,  an  area  of  some  500  square  miles,  water 
is  found  in  some  places  at  the  surlace  and  elsewhere  at  a 
depth  of  4  to  8  feet.  As  has  been  already  suggested  in 
Chapter  II,  it  seems  probable  that  this  area,  if  systematically 
and  carefully  planted  with  date  trees,  is  capable  of  great 
development  as  a  date-producing  centre. 

There  are  no  kdreses  in  the  nidbnt,  though  tradition  says 
there  once  were  over  seventy,  all  of  which  have  been 
gradually  tilled  up  by  sand.  Traces  of  them  still  exist  round 
Gali&ga.  Both  Azdd  Khdn  and  Sir  Nauroz  Khdn,  the  Chief, 
attempted  to  construct  kdrixs  at  Ekthii,  Galdga  and 
Ladgasht,  but  they  soon  became  choked,  since  when  kdr4a 
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construction  has  been  abandoned.  The  peofde  also  have  a  Uiniaturb 
sapersUtion  that  it  is  the  will  of  their  saint.  Fir  SiUtin,  that  <^ASBTTtBa 
there  should  be  no  kdreees  in  the  country,  and  that  the  saint 

will  increase  the  seventy  of  the  winds  if  any  keirrs  construc- 
tion be  attempted.  The  force  of  the  winds  also  prevents 
well  irrii^ation  in  Dehg-war  itself,  as,  though  wells  should  be 
sunk  with  little  diliicuity,  the  labour  of  keeping  them  clear  is 
excessive. 

There  are  no  horses  or  cattle*  the  chief  domestic  animals 
being  the  camel.  The  R^kis  also  possess  about  1,500  sheep 
and  a  similar  number  of  goats.    In  1904  the  number  of 

camels  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  1,400  to  1,500  in  the 
proportion  of  8  females  to  i  male.  •  Formerly  the  R^kis 
possessed  many  m:)re.  but  large  numbers  have  died  through 
successive  years  of  drought.  The  surplus  stock  are  sold  or 
exchanged  for  grain.  The  R^kis  also  hire  out  their  camels 
to  traders,  and  themselves  trade  with  Nushki,  Garms6l, 
Panjgur  and  other  places,  carrying  dates  from  Dchgwar  and 
Jilk,  and  salt  from  the  Hdmun-i-Mdshkdl  and  bringing  back 
grain  and  other  necessaries  for  their  own  use. 

The  principal  routes  run  south  to  Panjt^ur,  west  and  ComiiitMiic«F  ' 
north-west  to  Persia,  east  to  K.hdr.iii,  and  north  and  north- 
east  to  Chdgai.  To  Panjgur,  roads  lead  via  Shihna  and 
Tank-i-Zurrati,  via  Nokchtlh  and  the  H^tdi  pass,  or  by 
Nokchdh  and  the  Baskaroch  pass,  to  the  Tank'i*Grawag 
defile,  and  thence  to  Panjgiir.  The  route  via  Shihna  and 
Tank-i-Zurrati,  though  the  longest,  is  the  easiest  and  the  most 
used.  There  is,  however,  no  water  to  be  found  between 
Shdhna  and  K^chi-cli.Ui,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles.  The 
routes  via  the  Hctdi  and  iiaskaroch  passes  are  Uillicull  and 
not  traversable  by  laden  camels  without  great  diffaculty* 
Jltk  is  27  miles  from  Ladgasht ;  from  Jilk  a  caravan  route 
leads  to  MIrjdiwa  via  the  Tahldb  river.  To  Khdr^n,  routes 
go  via  Rdgin  and  Hurmdgai  by  Miin  Kodak  and  Wdshuk, 
or  by  Shdhna  and  Wdshuk  ;  while  to  Ddlbandin  and  Chaijai 
caravans  travel  via  Cialachdh  and  Sordp.  All  are  well  known 
sandy  tracks,  generally  easy  for  laden  camels,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  mostly  from  wells,  being  the  chief  difficulty. 

Sir  Nauroa  Khin  has  lately  built  three  forts  in  Dehgwar  Adtninistra- 
both  to  control  the  R^kis  and  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
district  from  trans-border  raiders.   One  is  at  Ziwag,  at  the 
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MiNiATURB    nortbera  w&  of  the  Ladgasht-Zd  wag  grove  10  miles  from  the 
Gazbttbbr.  Pereimn  frontier,  the  second  at  Kallas,  and  the  third  at  Pull- 
abid  on  the  Miahkil  fiver.   Of  thete»  the  one  at  ZAwagr  » 

the  strongest  and  most  important;  it  is  of  considerable 
strength,  90  feet  square,  with  walls  13  and  turrets  25  feet 
high,  And  inner  cross  detences  skilfully  arranged.  The 
garrison  numbered  (1904)  about  164  men,  armed  with  sniders 
and  miisile-loBdin^  Enfielits*,  the  whole  under  the  senior  lufA. 
The  other  two  forte  have  each  a  garrison  of  eo  men.  The 
construction  of  these  forts  has  contributsd  materially  to 
check  D.imni  raids  and  fkadfy  the  country.  Formerly  the 
Ddmnis  collected  in  Dehgwar  in  such  numbers  at  the 
time  of  the  date  harvest  that  no  R^ki's  life  or  property 
was  secure,  the  date  groves  also  being  forcibly  looted  by 
them. 

The  civil  establishment  consists  of  three  ffdi&r  and  one 
<wakHt  of  whom  one        and  the  noakU  are  in  charge  of  the 

Zdwag  fort ;  a  second  n6A  superintends  the  Chief's  newly 

developed  lands  at  Bdldtar  and  PuIIabad  in  the  delta  of  the 
MdshkL"!  river ;  and  the  third  ^uiib  looks  after  the  lands  at 
Lorikand  and  Sohr  R<5g  in  the  Mdshkdl  river.  Their  duties 
are  the  same  as  those  of  ndibs  of  other  uidbais,  being  restrict- 
ed to  pursuit  of  raiders,  settling  petty  disputes,  collection  of 
revenue  and  taxes,  superintendence  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chiefs  lands,  and  the  carrying  out  of  his  orders.  They  are 
paid  in  kind  The  Z^wag  garrison  furnishe<3  escorts  to 
accompany  the  miibs,  patrols  for  the  roads  for  protection  of 
travellers  and  collection  ot  taxes,  and  detachments  for  the 
octroi  posts  at  Mazan  Sar  on  the  Persian  frontier  and 
Rahrav.  .A  political  mumhi,  under  the  orders  of  the  Political 
Agent,  Kalat,  is  posted  at  Ziwag.  He  has  an  escort  of  two 
sowari.  A  post  runs  between  Ladgasht  and  Dilbandin  once 
a  week. 

%evcn«tf.  The  revenue  differs  from  that  levied  in  other  niubais.  the 

taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  Rekis  having  been  fixed  by  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  1901  and  already  quoted  in  the  account 
of  the  Rckis  m  Chapter  I. 

The  receipts  under  all  heads  in  1903  were  estimated  at 
Rs.  5, 1 16.  In  this  total  is  included  the  produce  of  the  Chief's 
lands  and  date  groves  in  the  .district.  With  proper 
administration  the  income  from  sun^  should  increase,  since 
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caravans  coming  from  Jhalawin,  Nushki  and  Garmsj^l  to  Mimuturb 
Jdlk  for  the  purchase  of  dates  pass  through  Ziwag  and  its  GAMrnrw. 
vieittity. 

Each  of  the  thr«e  nd&t  and  wakU  receives  15  cubits  of  Extienditiire. 
cloth,  and  15  Khirjin  maunds  of  wheat  per  mensem,  the 

cost  of  the  civH  administration  is  therefore  approximately 
Rs.  240  per  annum.  The  levies  or  sepoys  are  also  paid  in 
kind,  their  emoluments  at  loca)  rates  mvolvmgf  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  Rs.  15,000  per  annum  ;  this  charEfe.  however, 
would  be  coii»tdered  afidebitable  to  the  Chiex  s  revenue  in 
general  and  not  to  this  n&Oai  m  particular. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  two  places,  the  WM-i.Sultto  in  the  Mi^ceiian^ 
Hdmdn-i-M4shkdl,  smiles  from  Rahrav  and  3  miles  east  of  ous. 
the  Konazi  Kaur.  on  the  westward  side  of  the  main  Mdsbkdl 
stream  ;  and  at  VVididn,  about  24  miles  we^t  o'  the  former 
and  east  of  the  Persian  Makian  boundary  p  ilar  No.  9.  In 
each  case  the  best  salt  is  contained  in  about  one  square  mile 
of  country,  and  is  described  as  lymg  in  a  layer  a  foot  or 
more  thick.  About  300  camel  loads  are  exported  yearly  to 
Panjgiir,  Nushki,  Jdlk  and  other  places,  and  at  this  rate  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  as  the  quality  is  not  particu- 
larly  good,  the  trade  is  not  likely  .0  expand  to  any  extent. 
A  tax  of  eight  annas  per  camel  load  exported  is  paid  to  (he 
Khdrin  Chief. 

Qose  to  where  the  best  salt  is  found  in  the  Wdd-i  Sultan 
isashrmecalle4  Lan^ar4.Sultin,  held  in  great  veneraUon 
by  the  people.    No  person  is  allowed  to  take  salt  from  the 

Wdd-i-SuItdn  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  saint 
Sulrdn,  which  is  asked  for  by  drawing  lots  at  the  shrine. 
Three  unsuccessful  attempts  are  held  to  permanenUy  exclude 
the  petitioner  from  the  beds. 

The  Widiin  salt  bed  is  some  distance  from  good  w  ater 
and  is  not  so  popular  as  Wid-i-Sultin.  Wiididn  is  tree  to 
all,  and  no  permission  from  the  Mint  is  necessary  to  take 
salt. 

At  Tump-Kaldt  on  the  Gorich  river,  north-west  of  the  Pi^e,  of 
lank-i-Grawag,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  and  of  two  '"torest. 

kdr^ees. 

Washuk  and  Palantak.-The  Wdshuk   mdbat  is.  in  General 
snaps,  an  irregular  parallelogram,  its  greatest  lenj-th  from 
east  to  west  being  about  100  audits  greatest  breadth  t, 
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MiMiATuu  north  to  sottth  about  60  miles,  with  its  nortiiem  tioe  rnniiing 
Gaxsttbsr.  Bakat  in  the  east  to  Midn  Kodak  in  the  west,  and  its 

southern  line  from  Tank-i-Zurrati  to  the  Jamezuk  pass.  In 
it  is  included  the  s\x\i-nidbat  of  Palantdk,  which  comprises 
the  area  bounded  by  the  Dahn-i-Murgho,  the  Mdshk^l  river, 
the  Sidhdn  hill  and  the  Gr^sha  river. 
Oriffinof  Thaname  W^hukis  said  to  baa  corruption  of'*Wib 
"'"^  Shtit"  or*'KwAb  Shod,'*  he  alepC,'*  the  traditioii  bein^ 
that  its  foonder,  Malik  DInir,  a  Sdad,  when  journeying  from 
Bampur,  could  not  sleep,  until,  halting  at  W^huk,  then  a 
desert,  he  fell  sound  asleep,  and  on  awaking^  announced  his 
intention  of  [^ernKinently  settling  there.  The  place  is  also 
known  as  Khashuk. 
Boundaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sandy  desert  which, 
fring^g  the  Hurmigai  niSbat^  continues  westward  to  the 
Mishkdl ;  on  the  soutii  by  the  slopes  of  the  Siihin  Range  : 
on  the  east  by  the  Shimshin-SaUmbdk  nidbai,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  an  imag^inary  line  drawn  from  the  jnmeznk- 
pncs  through  L;ll  Khdn  Ndwar,  the  Khargfushki  Band  and 
Gumbad-i-Shai-Shddi  to  the  desert ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  the 
bed  of  the  Mdshk^l  river  and  the  Dehgwar  nidbat,  the  whole 
comprising  an  area  of  some  2,800  square  miles,  the  cul- 
tivable area  of  which  is  limited  to  Wdshuk,  PalantAk,  Bakat 
and  some  dry  crop  land  on  the  slopes  of  the  Loharav 
hills. 

HUl  Ranges.  description  of  the  Si.-ihdn  Range,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  nidbai,  will  be  found  in  the  Gnsetteer  of  Mnkrdn. 
Running  parallel  with  the  Si^han  Range  and  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  in  continuation  of  the  Baskaroch  and  Baheran  hills 
on  the  west,  is  a  range  called  Chdrd^mt  Latt.  This  range  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  gap  in  which  the  village  of 
W^shuk  is  situated.  To  the  east  of  Wdshuk  the  hills  again 
form  two  parallel  ridg'es,  the  northern  known  as  the  Tog^o- 
ruk  and  tlie  southern  known  as  Liddi  in  its  western  extremity, 
as  Sagap  in  the  centre  and  as  Loharav  in  ilic  ea:3t.  Hast  01 
Wisbuk  the  hitJs  are  low,  the  Togoruk,  3,078  feet,  being 
the  only  peak  of  importance.  West  of  Wishuk  are  the 
Bishija  peak,  3,ta8  feet,  and  two  others  5*040  fiset  and 
5,210  feet  high.  Due  south  of  Wish uk  village  is  the  peak 
Koh-i-Bal,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Liddi  hills.  None 
of  these  hills  are  permanently  inhabited,  their  waler-supply 
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being  s™ty,  but  they  are  occasionally  visited  by  shepherds  miniature 
•n  search  of  pasture  for  their  aocks.   The  passes  am  the  oSmA. 

Uddi  pass  in  the  hills  of  that  name  on  the  tnclc  leading 
from  Gresha  Kal.^t  to  Wishuk,  and  the  Charpdda  pass  in 
the  l  ogoruk  hills.  Both  are  easy  and  practicable  for  laden 
transport  animals.  The  passes  leading:  from  the  nidbat  over 
the  Sidhin  Range  to  the  Rakbshdn  valley  are  the  Razak 
Pili4a,  Sorini,  Mtdni,  Nigind^p,  Masdrip,  Korkida  and 
Tanic, 

Commencing  from  the  east  the  principal  streams,  all  Rim 

flowing   from  the   Sidhdn  Rangre,  are  the  Gujar,  Zahra- 
gdn,    R^gintdk,    Gresha  Kaur,  Palantdk,   PHin   and  Bfbi 
Lohari.    The  last  four  are  in  the  Palantdk  sub.w/aW.  The 
Gujar  rises  in  the  Razak  peak  of  the  Sidhdn  Range,  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  Rasak.  flows  via  the  Jamezuk  pass 
and  thance  south-west  to  Gresha  Kaldt,  being  joined  en 
route  by  several  smaU  streams.   Near  Gresha  Katit  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sordni.    Under  this  name  it  flows  for  some 
8  miles,  and  then,  as  the  Gujar,  finally  loses  itself  in  the  Ldl 
Khdn  Ndwar.    Formerly  the  combined  streams  had  a  suffi- 
cteni  flow  of  permanent  water  at  Gresha  Kaldt  to  irrigate  a 
considerable  area.    In  1879  irrigation  channels  were  made 
and  some  3  years  later  a  fort  was  built  and  water  mills 
constructed,  the  hamlet,  which  is  on  the  direct  route  from 
Ndga-Kaldt  to  Khirdn»  being  described  by  Captain  Maitlend 
about         as  havinyf  some  cultivation  includuig  luceme, 
and  as  Hkely  to  increase   in  size  and  importance.  About 
1890  the  water  at  Gresha  Kaldt  sank  underground,  probably 
finding  a  subterranean  channel,  resulting  in  the  stoppage  of 
cultivation,  the  only  water  now  obtainable  being  from"*  two 
wells  about  ao  feet  deep  sunk  in  the  river  bed.   The  village 
and  fort  were  abandoned  and  are  now  in  ruins.   The  river 
except  for  flood  water  is  now  dry  below  the  Jamezuk  pass, 
above  which  water  is  found  in  places. 

The  Zahrag-dn  flows  through  a  hrenk  in  the  Liddi  hills  at 
Koh-t>Bal  northward  to  Wishuk,  \  in  re  its  water  is  drawn 
off  by  a  number  of  channels  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  fields 
and  date  groves.  It  has  no  permanent  water,  but  both  at 
W4sbuk  and  at  Koh-i-Bal  water  Is  found  in  its  bed  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Pishuk  and 
Munjur. 
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MutUTVM  The  R^giatdk  rises  in  the  Shdhir  peak  of  the  Siihin 
Gassttkbr.  Ran^and  flows  north  to  the  Soreha-ni^Dama  and  then 

north-east  to  Wdshuk. 

The  Gr^sh-i  K:uir  has  its  source  at  Sorcha  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Kdsog^  runs  \vr_'st  to  the  western  end  of  the 
Ch^rdcmi  Latt  and  then  turning  north  splits  into  three  chan- 
nels and  gradually  loses  itself  in  the  tuiwars  and  sands  north 
of  Bdrdn  Chdh.  A  number  of  tributary  streams  run  into  it 
from  the  Sidhin  Range.  It  has  permanent  water  in  pools 
about  2  miles  abi^ve  Bardn  Qidh.  A  dam  has  lately  been 
built  in  its  bed  and  the  Hood  water  used  to  irrigate  some  dry 
crop  land  near  Macho  Ndwar. 

The  Palantdk  rises  in  the  SorAni  pass  in  the  Sidhan 
Range,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Ta>ko,  flows  north  to 
the  Dahn-i-Murgo.  At  the  Korkidn  pass  it  is  jirfned  by 
the  Sfminj  and  from  here  is  known  as  the  Palantdk*  As  far 
Koh-i-B^ran  Chdh  the  stream  has  permanent  water  in 
places,  but  is  dry  after  that.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  thickly 
wooded  with  tamarisk  trees. 

The  Pi'Iin  flows  north  into  the  Dahn-i-Murg-o.  Up  to 
Tank  it  is  known  as  the  Pddkish  and  has  permanent  water 
in  places,  but  beyond  there  it  is  dry  except  when  in  flood. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  thickly  wooded  with  tamarisk  trees. 

The  Bfin  Lohari  rises  in  the  Dramkdn  hill  in  the  Sidhdn 
Ran^'e  and  running  north  west  joins  the  Rod-i-Mdshk61  at 
Midn  RodaK.    It  has  been  already  described  in  Chapter  I. 
HdmAM,  The  desert  area  in  the  nortn  of  the  nidbat  contains  a 

number  of  hdmuns  or  tulwars  a.s  they  are  called,  inro  v\  hich 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Baddo  nver  and  other  streams  e  npty 
themsehres.  The  m«>st  important  of  these  ndmimire  the 
Dahn-i'Murgo  and  the  Harai  Ndwar.  Some  of  ihe  n^mars 
when  filled  fay  a  heavy  flood  retain  water  for  months. 
Forests.  There  are  no  forests.  The  date  groves  around  Wd^huk 

are  numerous  and  extensive,  pi'sh  and  wild  dates  grow  in 
the  Chdrdt^mi  Latt  and  on  the  Siahdn  Rang'e  ;  and  tama- 
risk, some  of  it  yielding  the  sweet  gum  called  ihaAargaSf 
in  the  beds  of  the  Gr^sha  and  other  rivers.  Asafetida  growjt 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Si&hdn  Range  and  the  sap  is  extracted 
1^  n  -mad  Ghilsais  from  Afghdnistin  who  occasionally  visit 
the  locality,  and  pay  a  tax  to  the  Chief  for  this  privdege.  The 
t4ga»^  a  species  of  tamarisk,  grows  abundantly  over  the  sands. 
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Wild  sheep  and  goats  are  fairly  numerou5;  in  the  hills,  Miniature 
with  a  few  leopard  and  bear.    Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals  and  GAZRTTMa. 
foxes  are  also  found.     Ravine  deer  are  to  be  found  along  F»*iO*» 
the  skirts  01  the  hills.    Sandgrouse  and  bustard  are  found 
in  thtt  detiert,  and  duck  ami  oth^r  wat«r  birds  on  the  mdwan 
when  the  latter  ccmtain  water.   Snakes  are  plentifnl,  chiefly 
in  the  sands. 

The  ni^bat  is  healthy  without  peculiarities  of  temperature.  Climate  and 

Fever  j^enerally  appears  in  Aug^ust  and  September,  the  tureT**^*' 
only  other  prevalent  complaints  being  those  of  the  chest 
and  lungs  in  the  winter  season.  A  mild  epidemic  of  small- 
pox occurs  every  few  years  as  a  rule,  for  which  inocu- 
lation is  practised*  but  no  other  serious  disease  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  The  rainfall  is  scanty,  summer 
rains  falling  from  July  to  September  and  winter  rains  be- 
tween January  and  March.  The  winter  is  mild,  frost  being 
only  occasional.  Duststorms,  which  occur  from  July  to 
September,  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  uproot  the  weaker 
date  palms. 

Local  tradition  says  Wdshuk  was  founded  by  one  Malik  History. 
Dinilr,  a  Saiad  from  Bampur,  who  settled  there  with  his 
followers  and  attendants.    Malik  Dindr  is  also  the  hero  of 

an  old  legend  which  relates  how  a  dragon  h.id  taken  up  its 
abode  on  the  Panjgi'ir-Khdr^n  route  in  a  cave  in  a  hill  side 
overhangmg  the  road  from  whence  he  used  to  devour  passers 
by.  This  place  is  sometimes  called  Sorenkik,  but  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Azhdaha  (dragon)  in  common  with 
the  stream  and  the  locality  generally.  MaKk  Dfndr  rkl  the 
country  of  this  pest  by  converting  him  into  a  stone  as  he 
was  retiring  into  his  cave  in  flight.  \  green  coloured  stone 
inside  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  tip  of 
the  dra'Tf^"'"^  petrified  tail. 

The  tomb  and  shrine  of  Malik  Dinar  is  at  \V;ishuk.  \t 
Gr^^ha-Kalat  is  the  shrine  of  another  Malik,  Malik  Gresha. 
Malik  Dinar's  descendants  remained  in  sole  possession  until 
the  advent,  long  afterwards,  of  some  wandering  Hildmis 
who  were  also  allowed  to  settle  there  and  with  whom  they 
intermarried.  In  time  quarrels  and  dissensions  arising,  the 
aid  of  the  Khdrdn  Chief,  Mir  Abbds,  was  invoked  and  giv«B, 
after  which  the  district  was*  graduallv  absorbed  in  the  posses- 
sions ot  the  Chief  of  Khdrdo.    The  present  descendants  of 
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MINIATURE     the  original  owners  now  only  possess  one  stream  free  of 

G4tttTiSK.  fevenue,  and  iec«tve  ccrUin  allowances  of  dates  and  grain 
allowed  them  bjr  th«  Chief  because  of  their  Saiad  descent. 

Arcteelogy.  There  are  aeveral  old  ^VMiAnlr,  or  vaulted  tombs  in  the 
ttmat—^s^  at  the  village  of  Wdshuk»  one  ealled  the  Gumbad^ 
i-Shai  Shddi  in  Bakat  and  ruined  remains  of  several  more. 
They  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  others  found  through- 
out Khirdn.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  two  old  stone  built 
forts  at  Wishuk.  Local  tradition  asserts  that  thev  were 
takeo  from  the  HilAaais  by  Azdd  Khdn.  The  ruins  of  old 
forts  also  exist  at  Pdaotdk  and  Bfbi  Kalit.  The  present  fort 
at  the  latter  place  was  constructed  by  the  late  Chief  AsM 
Khdn  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort. 

PopniatifM.       The  permanent  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of 

_  ^.  .  ,,,       the  orig-inal Saiad  founder  Malik 

Section.  No.  of  fiuDilies.    r-k'  ^ 

PaRMAMBMT.  UinAr,  now  reduced  to  three 

  3      families;   the   VVAshukis  and 

Nakibs   8q      NaKiDs,   descendants   ot  his 

^1;   s     followers;  and  the  Hildzais 

bEMI  PERMANENT  MUHAMMAD  ,        .  .   *  .      7  ^•mikmmmikm 

Hasnis.  who  joined  them  after  their 

S^A'S!?: ^     settlement  at  WAshuk.  These 
Yigfs^   ...     „.     ...  25      are  supplemented  by  various 
Total       "t^     sections  of  Muhammad  Hasnis, 

more  or  le^?  permanent,  the 
chief  sections  being  as  marginally  noted.  All,  whether 
settled  or  nomad,  are  bound  to  fumiirii  military  service  when 
called  upon.  The  Wisbukis  are  the  descendants  of  the 
followers  of  Malik  Dindr.  They  possess  irrigated  land  and 
date  groves  at  Wishuk,  paying  one>tenth  of  produce  and  a 
fixed  mdlia  of  2  camels,  or  Rs.  240,  per  annum  in  cash  or  kind. 
Owners  of  water  in  the  Shahri  Irrigation  channel  are  also 
bound  to  furnish  one  sheep  and  5  Khdrdn  maunds  of  grain 
per  hangdm  of  water  for  the  Chief's  entertainment  should  he 
visit  Wdshuk. 

The  Nakibs  are  descendants  of  the  Nakibs  who  accompanied 

Malik  Di'ndr.    An  account  of  them  has  been  given  In  Chapter 

I,  as  of  the  H.-ilc-izais  who  were  the  first  settlers,  at 
a  long  interval,  after  Malik  Dinir.  The  VVdshukis  and 
Nakibs  are  cultivator  s  on  y  ;  the  Hdldzaisare  flockowners  also. 
The  Durrakzais  are  ilLckowners  and  were  formerly  much 
more  numerous.   A  large  number  of  them  have,  however. 
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lately  emigrated  to  Chigai,  Panjgur  and  the  Helmand  and  Mimiaturb 
only  about  ao  families  now  remain.  Oaxbttmii 

The  Mantinshais  and  Yisiaais  am  flockowners  and  culti* 
vators.  The  MardAoshais  possess  land  at  Koh-t-Bal  and  the 
Yigizais  at  Mushki,  on  which  they  pay  revenue  to  the 
Khirin  Chief. 

All  flockowners  pay  to  the  Chief  a  grazing-  tax  of  one 
5beep  and  a  felt  per  annum  per  each  person  possessing 
separate  property.  No  such  tax  is  levied  in  the  case  of 
camels,  but  whenever  the  Chief  goes  on  a  journey,  one  camel 
per  herd  has  to  be  supplied  for  the  carriage  of  his  bag^^e. 

There  are  no  permanent  villages,  but  around  Wishuk  vuiagas* 
there  are  some  120  mat  huts  scattered  singly  and  in  small 
groups  throughout  the  date  groves  ;  there  is  also  a  small  fort 
garrisoned  by  six  of  the  Chiefs  levies,  the  havikl.-ir  in  charg^e 
Qi  wiu>m  is  the  local  ndib.  The  language  ot  the  people  js 
Western  Baluchi  and  religion  Sunni  MtthammadaUi  There 
are  no  shops,  but  two  Hindus  Irom  Khirin  generally  visit 
Wishuk  yearly  at  the  time  of  the  date  harvest  in  September 
and  purchase  dates,  wool  and  ghi. 

The  irri;,'ated  lands  are  mainly  at  Wdshuk.  There  is  also  Agrieuftttre* 
a  small  area  ol  irrigated  land  at  Palantdk.  The  dry  crop 
land  is  chietly  at  Bakat  with  a  few  plots  near  Palantak  and 
one  known  as  Macho  near  the  Macho  Ndvvar.  The  soil  is 
gravelly  and  fairly  rich,  yieldii^  about  fifteen  fold  for  grain 
crops,  but  heavy  manuring  is  necessary.  Date  culture  is  the 
principal  industry  ;  the  number  of  trees  is  estimated  at  over 
25,000  and  Is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are  smalt  planta« 
tions  at  Koh-i-Bal  and  Palantdk,  but  the  great  majority  are  at 
Wdshuk  where  the  groves  extend  for  some  miles  along  the 
river  banks  and  irrigation  channels,  other  crops  or  fruit 
gardens  being  grown  within  the  groves.  The  mode  of 
cultivation  and  propagation  is  similar  to  that  of  Pknjgiir,  a 
description  of  which  is  given  in  the  MaM^  GoMeiteer.  The 
dates,  though  not  considered  equal  to  those  of  Panjgdf,  are 
highly  esteemed,  those  called  rabbi  being  the  best.  The  date 
harvest  is  from  August  to  October.  The  other  principal  crops 
are  wheat  and  barley  in  the  spring  and and  melons  in  the 
autumn.  Wheat  is  sown  from  October  till  December,  barley 
about  a  month  later,  both  being  harvested  in  May.  Melons 
are  sown  in  April  and  ripen  in  July  ;  tudri  in  May,  ripening  in 
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MiMiATURE  Octdb«r.  There  are  many  orelmrds  in  WAshuk.  TlMy«^- 
Gazbttbbr.  granate  is  the  commonest  fruit,  the  number  of  pome^anate 

garden  s  being  estimated  at  300.  Peaches,  grapes,  mulberries 
and  apples  are  also  grown.  Almonds  have  lately  been  in- 
troduced, but  with  little  success. 

The  number  of  camels  in  the  is  estimated  (1904) 

at  1,300  with  about  2,200  sheep  and  g^oats.  There  ate  no 
horses  and  only  a  few  donkeys  are  kept  by  the  Nakibs.  There 
are  very  few  bullocks,  and  camels  are  mostly  used  for 
plough! n  g.  The  best  ffrastner  ereas  are  the  Ch^rd^mi-Dann, 
Sorini-nd-Dal  and  Razak'tti'Dal,  situated  between  the 
Si^hdn  and  Ch^rddmi  Latt  ranges  ;  the  stony  plain  along  the 
northern  skirts  of  the  latter  range,  and  the  sandy  desert 
itself  to  the  boundary  of  the  vmbaL 

At  Wishuk  and  Palantdk  proper,  the  land  is  irrigated  by 
perenmal  water  which  is  obtained  from  channels  called 
kaurfn  cttt  in  the  river  beds.  In  1904  there  were  twenty  such 
kamyss  at  Wishuk  drawn  from  the  bed  of  the  Zahragin 
river,  the  most  important  being  the  Shahri  and  Shaigan. 
There  is  no  particular  system  of  allotment,  nor  Is  one 
necessary,  water  being  ample  for  all.  The  number  of 
ktturfoszt  Palantdk  in  IQ04  was  two.  The  dry  croj^  land  at 
Bakat  and  near  Palantik  is  watered  respectivcK  bv  the  floods 
oftheBaddoandPalantik  rivers.  At  Bakat  the  water  is 
stored  by  the  Khargrushki  Band,  and  distributed  by  irrigation 
channels  called  gwoB,  under  tht  supervision  of  the  Chiefs 
ndib.  A  dam  has  also  been  constructed  by  the  in  the 
Gresha  Kaur  to  Irrigate  the  dry  crop  land  near  Macho  Ndwar. 
There  are  no  Kdreses  in  the  n?ah!7f,  two  were  made  at 
VVdshuk  by  the  late  chief  Azad  Khan  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Well  irrigation  would  be  possible  at  Wdshuk,  water  being 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  feet,  but  the  abundance  of 
water  already  available  there,  renders  wells  superfluous. 

The  Nushki.Khiritt.Paojgdr  is  the  only  main  route  passing 
vhrough  Wdshuk,  Wdshuk  being  the  ninth  stage  from 
Nushk.,  the  fifth  from  Khdrdn  and  the  seventh  from  ftmjgdr' 
an  account  of  this  route  will  be  found  in  appendix  IV.' 
Routes  fit  for  laden  animals  lead  from  Wdshuk  via  the 
tdhiz  and  Sorini  passes  and  perhaps  the  Si'chi,  to  the 
Rakhsh^n  valley.  Other  routes  lead  from  VVdshuk  to  Nil 
Pia  the  P^i<z  pass  j  and  to  Mdshk^l  river  via  PaUntdk. 


Communici^ 
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The  administrative  staff  consists  oi  2  tui its .  the  junior  of  Miniature 
whom  collects  the  tax  from  nomads  and  flockowncrs,  a  -wakil  Gazbtteer. 
or  assistant  to  the  senior  ndib  and  i6  sepoys.  Of  the  latter,  i^j^"*'*™* 
6  sepoys  garrison  WAshttk  fort,  6  guard  the  Panjgi&r  route 
and  collect  octroi  and  4  accompany  the  senior  mftft.  The 
wah'mdbal  of  Patent^  has  also  a  ndA  and  6  sepoys  in 
addition.  The  sepoys  were  armed  in  1904  with  muzzle- 
loaders  and  Snider  rifles.  The  duties  of  the  ndibs  and  their 
assistants  are  limited  to  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  arrest 
of  raiders  or  other  offenders,  settling  petty  disputes  within 
their  m'dba/f  and  carrying  out  orders  received  from  the  Chief, 
to  whom  all  eerious  cases  are  referred.  In  the  collection 
of  the  Wishttk  dale  revenue  the  ndii  is  assisted  by  a  waHt 
and  two  overseers,  called  ^aairs.  The  latter  are  not  paid  by 
the  Chief  but  receive  small  shares  out  of  the  produce  from  the 
people. 

Dates  are  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  the  tax  being  Revenue, 
5  Khdr^n  maunds  for  every  six  trees,  taken,  if  possible,  m 
the  kind  icnown  as  rtibbi.    in  addition  10  a  large  number  of 
date  palms,  some  of  the  irrigated  land  at  Wishuk,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  dry  crop  land  at  Bakat,  belong  to 
the  Chief,  the  land  being  cultivated  for  him  either  by  his 
dependants,  who  receive  a  fixed  scale  of  rationsand  clothing-, 
with  a  portion  of  the  produce  ;  or  by  tenants-at-will,  at 
rates  varying  according  to  the  part  tjken  by  the  tenant  in  the 
production  of  the  crop  but  generally  ranging  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  produce.    Other  lands  usually  pay  one-tenth 
of  produce,  or  a  fixed  rate  called  gham — formeiiy  a  specified 
number  of  camels,  but  nowadays  their  value,  which  is 
fixed  at  Rs.  tso  each,  in  cash  or  kind.   Taxes  are  also 
levied  on  imports  and  exports,  and  on  the  collection  of 
asafetida,  and  a  grazing  tax  of  one  sheep  and  one  felt  per 
flock  per  year  is  collected  both  from  the  flock-owners  living 
permanently  in  the  nidbal  and   from  nomads  that   visit  it 
for  pasture.   The  amount  of  the  total  revenue    is  liable 
to  fluctuate  according  to  the  season,  but  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  rough  assessment  for  an  ordinary 
year; — 

Dates,  chiefly  rabbi   aso  camel  loads. 

Grain  from  irrigated  lands  ...         50  „ 
Do.       from  dry  crop  lands.     350     „  „ 
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A  camel  load  being  loo  Khiran,  or  8  standard  maunds, 
this  at  current  local  rates  represents  about  Rs.  11,500,  to 
which  should  b*  added : 

Thefixed^^tem  or  camel  tax  equalUns  4      Rs.  a.  p. 

camels  at  Rs.  lao  each  -  «  480  o  o 

Graaing  tax  or  mdlia  from  flockowiiers» 

sheep  and  felts  50  of  each,  at  Rs.  5    ...  =  250   O  O 
Taxes   on   imports,  exports,  collection  of 

asaletida,  etc.       ...       ...       ...       ...  =  200    o  o 

Or  a  total  revenue  from  all  sources  of 
over  Rs.  is»ooo. 
The  expenditure  like  the  revenue  is  nearly  all  in  kind, 
the  «l«Sir,  vxUtUi  and  sepoys  being  all  paid  in  gi^in  and 
cloth  at  rates  varying  from  15  cubits  of  cloth  and  15  Khdr^n 
maunds  of  grain  per  mensem  to  the  ndib,  to  10  of  cloth  and 
12  of  tfrain  for  a  sepoy.  The  junior  ndib  at  Wishuk, 
receives  12  maunds  of  grain  only,  but  out  ot  every  ten  sheep 
he  collects  as  revenue,  he  is  allowed  one  for  himself.  The 
yearly  expenditure  at  the  above  rates  for  3  i  wakil  and 
as  sepoys  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  between  Rs.  1,000 
and  Rs.  1,100. 

Thire  is  a  widespread  superstition  among'  the  people  that 
the  burial  of  first  born  children  who  may  die  soon  alter  birth, 
will  cause  the  mother  to  remain  childless  afterwards.  Such 
bodies  are  therefore  placed  in  the  gumbads  or  in  caves  and 
clefts  of  the  hills,  and  travellers  having  teen  them  so  exposed, 
have  concluded  that  the  infants  have  been  abandoned  when 
alive  in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  country.  The  tract 
of  land  between  the  Liddi  pass  and  Wdshuk  produces  an 
inferior  quality  of  salt  which  is  used  by  the  poorer  people. 
Honey  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  hills  and  is  sold  to 
the  Hindus  for  export.  Mats  are  made  by  the  Nakibs  from 
the  date  and  dwarf-palms,  and  felts  and  carpets  by  the 
women  for  domestic  use. 

W^Udillk  or  Khishuk  with  its  twenty  streams ;  its  date 
groves  extending  along  the  Z ah ragdn  river  from  Koh-l«Bal 
in  the  south  to  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  the  north  ;  and 
its  numerous  orchards  of  pomeg^ranates,  peach,  mulberry  and 
grape  forms  one  of  the  impoitant  localities  of  KharAn, 
situated  as  it  is  midway  on  the  caravan  route  between 
Nushki  and  Panjgiir.    Its  groves  contain  in  all  about  35,000 
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date  palms,  and  at  the  date  harvest  (August  to  October)  not  Miniature 

only. the  Chief  himself  with  his  family,  but  large  numbers  of  Gazbttbbr. 

tne  inhabitants  of  upper  Khdrin  visit  the  place.    During-  the 

spring,  on  the  other  hand,  mO!>t  of  the  inhabitants  go  to 

Bakat  to  graz9  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  spring  pasture* 

The  absence  of  any  permanent  buildings  here  and  elsewhere 

in  Khdrdn  is  ascribed  not  only  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the 

people  but  partly  to  the  objections  to  such  buildings  for  fear 

lest  they  should  be  used  for  military  purposes  by  raiders  and 

others.    The  fort  at  Wishulc  has  no  gate,  and  admission  is 

gained  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  is  let  down  from  the  inside 

over  the  wall,  enabling  one  person  at  a  time  to  ascend.   Of  the 

five  old  gumUtds  or  tombs  at  Wdshuk  two,  named  Malik 

Bahrdm-Shihi-Gumbad  and  Blbi<4ii-Gumbad,  are  situated  in 

a  date  grove  close  to  the  south  of  the  fort  an  J  are  held  in 

reverence  as  shrines  and  places  of  worship.    The  remaining 

three  are  situated  close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  same 

grove  on  the  gravelly /V?/.    All  are  built  of  burnt  bricks. 

Palant  ik  is  situated  in  a  gap  at  the  western  end  of  tiic  Palantik. 
Ch^rdemi  Latt  range  of  hills  and  extends  lor  about  a  mile 
along  the  course  of  the  Palant^k  river.  The  place  appears 
capable  of  considerable  development  and  in  the  last  few 
years  the  Kbirin  Chief  has  done  a  good  deal  in  this 
direction.  A  ndib  with  some  sepoys  has  been  located  there 
to  encourage  tlie  cultivation  01  the  date  palm  and  to 
guard  the  routes  from  Mashkel,  jdlk,  Panjgiir  and  Wdsliuk. 
The  Patantak  river  at  this  point  contains  a  good  supply  of 
perennial  water  which  is  tapped  at  present  by  two  kauiyos 
named  Churruk  and  Nokjo.  In  igo4  there  were  about  300 
date  palms  with  a  fair  amount  of  irrigated  cultivation,  and 
an  orchard  of  pomegranates  was  also  being  planted. 

Beseima  Valley  and  Zayak.— Ihe  Beseima  valley  is  9*!***Sl* 

some  20  miles  long  by  about  8  hro:id,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  ot  Khdrin  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Garruk 
or  Sar^p  river.  It  is  a  fertile  valley  with  a  large  amount  of 
dry  crop  cultivation,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  Khdrin 
Chiefs  m'dbtU  of  Rakhshin,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  Miniaiure  CaaetUer  of  Pan^r  in  Chapter  IV 
of  Makrdn.  On  the  west  of  the  tract  lie  the  north-eastern 
extremities  of  the  Rakhshan  and  Rfighai  valleys,  on  the  east 
the  Gidar  valley  and  on  the  south  the  Koda  and  Korisk 
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MiKiATUKE     valleys,  from  all  of  which  it  is  separated  by  hilly  belts  of  the 
Gauiiem.  western  Jhalawda  Range.    The  Garruk  river,  with  its  nume- 
rous affluents  draining  from  the  surrounding  bills,  nins 
through  the  valley.    The  gravel  »lcirts  of  the  hiUs  reach 

almost  to  the  banlcs  of  the  river,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 

cultivable  ground  along  either  bank. 

Zayak  is  a  small  tract  situated  in  the  upper  or  southern 
portion  ot  the  Beseima  valley  and  containing-  about  i  5  to  20 
jaras  or  about  50  acres  of  cultivable  dry  crop  land  lying 
between  the  Garruk  and  Sajtd  rivers.  The  test  of  the  tcact 
is  stray  and  uncultivable.  It  has  plenty  of  perennial  water 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  the  cultivable  land  being  on  a 
higher  level  is  not  irrigated  from  the  river. 

Bowidaries.  The  valley  extends  from  the  Mukk  hills  and  the  Hokir 
pass  on  the  souih  as  far  as  Drug  and  thejur  tributary  of 
the  Garruk  river  on  the  north. 

Rivws.  The  Garruk  or  Sarip  river  has  been  described  In  Chapter  I 

of  this  Gazetteer.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  east  are 
the  Faklrddni,  Gilkandi,  Jur,  Kalghali,  Sidtik  and  Hajimo  ; 
and  on  the  west  the  Dranb^n,  Soro,  G^tuk,  Naush^rwin* 
Pishi.  D;ili  and  Gcdbast.  The  river  iias  a  perennial  stream 
at  Zayak,  which  runs  for  about  a  mile  ;  there  is  also  peren- 
nial water  in  the  Kalghali  stream  and  a  small  supply  at  the 
place  known  as  Drug.  Irs  bed  is  covered  with  tamarisk 
jungle,  and  is  from  soo  to  300  yards  broad* 

Botsny.  Among  grass  and  fodder  plants  are  the  bar^oi^  ^of^^ 

drug  and  Mnddr,  The  river  beds  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
valley  are  well  wooded  with  tamarisk.  In  the  Kalghali, 
Sir-ltdk  and  Hajj.imo  rivers  there  are  groves  of  pistachio 
belonijing,  in  the  two  former  rivers,  to  the  Isazais  of 
Beseima,  while  those  in  the  Haj^mo  river  belong  to  the 
Kuchai  Sidhpads  of  Khdrdn  ;  smaller  groves  of  pistachio 
are  also  found  in  the  G^tuk,  Ddli  and  the  G^dbast  rivers  ; 
of  these  the  trees  in  the  G^dbast  river  belong  to  the 
Taghdpi  Rakhshdnts  of  Khdrin,  the  Isazais  of  Beseima  own 
the  remainder.  A  good  deal  of  asafcetida  is  found  in  the 
hills  to  the  west  of  ttie  valley. 

Fauna.  The  valley  abounds  in  game.     Sind  ibex  and  wild  sh  jep 

are  plentilul  in  the  hills,  and  ravine  deer  in  the  plains  and 
along  the  skirts  of  the  hills.  Hares  are  also  plentiful  and 
are  coursed  by  the  people.   Wolves,  foxes  and  jackals  are 
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nomeroas,  and  the  former  do  considerable  damage,  attacking  MmuTvae 
even  camels.   Leopards  are  found  in  the  hills.   Snakes  are  GAssTTBsa. 

numerous  in  the  vaiiey.  Wild  duck  frequent  the  pools  In 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  during  winter.  Chikor  and  siai  are 
plentiful,  also  sanUgrouse  and  a  few  bustard. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  thoui^h  hot  in  summer  and  intensely  CUowte. 
cold  in  winter,  at  which  season  the  i^orich  or  north  wind 
blows  over  the  surrounding  snow-clad  hills.    The  rainfall 
is  greater  than  in  other  fmrts  of  Khdrin. 

As  narrated  in  the  section  on  History,  Naushdrwan,  the  Hiitory. 
progenitor  of  the  present  dominant  class  of  ISMixica^  found 
hts  first  abode  in  diis  valley  on  the  Nausb^rwdn-Pfshi  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  Garruk  river,  where  the  remains  of  his 
fort  can  still  be  seen. 

The  only  objects  in  the  valley  which  might  prove  of  Archaology. 
archzological  interest  if  explored  are  three  large  mounds 
in  Beseima  and  two  in  Zayak  ;  the  former  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Kurrai-nd-damb,  Tagazi-nd-damb  and  Puzhoi- 
na-damb.  Broken  pieces  of  pottery  are  found  on  the 
surfaces  of  these  mounds.  There  are  traces  oi  many  old 
kAf^et  in  both  Beseima  and  Zayak  along  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  to  the  east.   These  are  attributed  to  the  Arabs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  Isasais  and  are  divided  PopulsAioii. 
-   ...      into  the  five  sub-sections  noted  in 

ram  the*. 

Bfzanrai  ...  33  the  margin.  They  are  Rakhsiidnis. 
.  ^ilhoMfi"**':::  Their  origin  is  not  clear,  but  they 

KbAr|iiiaMi  *..        ao       would  appear  to  be  Chhutta  Jad- 
Shibtwi      ».        VI       gdls,  who,  owing  to  family  quarrels, 
Total      m       emigrated  from  their  native  place 
in  Jhalawdn  and  settled  in  Beseima 
under  the  protection  of  the  Naush^rwtlnis  on  promise  of 
tribute.  Disputes  arose  between  them  and  M(r  Abbdn,  Chief 
of  Khirdn,  as  to  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  they 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Khdn  of  Kaliit.  Eventually 
they  came  to  terms  with  the  Khr^rnn  Chief,  and  now  pay  an 
annual  revenue  or  ^o^/i  of  one  sheep  [ler  family  with  one- 
seventh  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  ii  l  itary  service 
when  called  upon.   By  occupation  they  are  agriculturists 
and  dock  owners.  They  keep  a  few  camels  which  they 
employ  for  transport  purposes.   They  are  Sunni  Mubamma- 
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MumTWHB  dans  and  'jpenk  the  Rrdhui  language.  They  are  much 
Oauttur.  j;onnected  by  m  irriac^e  with  their  neighbours,  the  Sumaldris 
of  Koda  and  Kordsk.  Tliere  are  no  permanent  villages  in 
the  tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chiefs  thdna  at  Zayak 
and  a  hamlet  near  KurraUni-damb,  where  t:he  mlift  resides 
whenever  he  visnts  the  vallejr*  The  people  are  nomads 
and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  valley  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Agricul*  The  whole  tract  consists  of  large  dry  crop  embankments 

In  which  the  floods  from  the  surrounding  hills  are  caug-ht. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  upper  and  central  parts  of  the 
valley  and  in  Zayak.  It  consists  of  a  vrtiltish  clay  mixed 
with  sand.  In  the  lower  or  northern  parts  of  the  Beseima 
valley  the  soil  is  inferiorf  being  sandy  and  impregnated 
with  salt.  In  Zayak  also  some  of  the  land  lying  under 
tamarisk  Jungle  contains  salt.  As  has  already  been  said  the 
perennial  wnter  of  the  Garruk  river  at  Zayak  is  not  utilized 
for  cultivation  purposes.  Though  it  is  on  a  lower  level 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  by  means  of 
dams  and  irrigation  channels,  be  brought  to  the  land.  The 
people,  however,  have  a  superstition  against  the  use  of  the 
water  for  this  purpose,  and  think  that  if  so  utilised  tiie  water 
would  either  disappear  or  some  harm  come  to  any  person 
who  attempted  to  make  use  of  it.  The  water  is  consequent- 
ly allowed  to  run  waste.  Water  is  found  in  wells  in  the 
valley  at  a  depth  of  from  to  to  30  feet,  but  it  is  brackish 
tn  some  parts.  There  seems  room  for  considerable  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  in  the  valley  by  means  of  kdriaes*  The 
Khirdn  Chief  owns  a  large  piece  of  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley  at  Sorchil,  the  remainder  of  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Is.izals.  Wheat  and  barley  form  the  springf  crops 
while  juari  and  melons  constitute  the  autumn  harvest. 
The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  tract  was  roughly 
estimated  in  1904  at  about  30  camels,  2,000  sheep  and 
goats  and  35  pairs  of  bullocks. 
Communica.  ^®  district  is  the  focus  of  a  number  of  routes  leacBng 
tioiis.  from  different  parts  of  Jhalawdn  and  Kaldt  to  Khdrdn  and 

Panjgi'ir.  The  Kaldt>Panjgur  route  via  the  Kalghali  pass 
crosses  the  tract  at  Zayak  and  thence  proceeds  via  Rdghai, 
Rakhsh.-in  or  Mashkai ;  the  Ndl-Kh^rdn  route  passes  through 
Beseima  and  along  the  course  of   the  Garruk  river  into 
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Khirln.    Details  of  other  routes  will  be  found  in  the 

V  ATI  ID  R 

Appendices  to  the  Jhala-wdn  Gaaetleer.  Foot  tracks  lead  CASBTTaaa. 
fron  the  valley  to  Gidar  via  Siihtdk»  Hajimo  and  Nawisht 

passes. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  Beseima  with  Zavak  is 
included  in  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Khirdn  Chief's  nidbat  of  tion. 
Rakhshdn.  The  fiAik  of  RakhshAn  visits  the  place  from 
time  to  time,  supervises  the  cultivation  of  the  Chiefs  land 
in  Beseima,  inspects  the  Mdmr  or  octroi  post  at  Ziayak  and 
enquires  into  any  petty  disputes  among^  the  people*  The 
th&na  at  Zayak  consists  of  5  men  and  a  ndik^  who  are  paid 
tn  kind  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  8  each  per  mensem. 

The  Isazais  form  tenants  with  occupancy  rights  of  the 
Khdran  Chief,  and  can  only  be  ejected  in  the  event  of 
permanent  emigration  from  the  country.  The  rate  of  land 
revenue  recovered  from  them  is  one>seventh  of  the  produce. 
The  other  sources  of  income  are  gosh  or  the  annual  payment 
of  one  sheep  per  family,  fines  and  octroi  and  transit  dues. 
The  rates  of  transit  duty  are  4  annas  and  2  annas  per  camel 
or  donkey  load,  respectively,  on  all  commodities  except 
local  i^hi  and  wool  which  are  taxed  at  Rs.  to  and  Rs.  8 
per  camel  load.  Dues  for  the  return  journey  are  paid  in 
Panjgur  at  the  same  rates. 

The  revenue  receipts  in  grain  of  this  part  of  the  nidkU 
are  roughly  estimated  in  a  normal  year  at  about  500  Indian 
maunds  of  wheat  and  jttdri.  The  receipts  on  account  of 
octroi  and  transit  dues  recovered  in  the  Zayak  M<fiMV  vaiy 
from  Rs.  160  to  Rs.  300  per  annum. 
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List  of  implements  oj  husbandry  u\'d  tn  Khar  an. 


Na»«  in  Baluchi. 


EspU  nation. 


Arni^  ••• 
••« 

Dalli  

Dastag  .*> 
Doshdkha 

Jugblu 
Kam^ 

lCap«it 

K^n     ..  ... 

Kodal ...  ... 

Langdr 
Mdlag  

Parbun  ... 

Pi  If 

Rambi  ... 
Shatink 

Sund  

Sund-kish 
Tafar  or  Tabar 
Zubdnk 


A  siclcTe,  also  called  huhi. 

A  spade. 

Four-]:»'onged  wooden  fork  used  for  winnowing,  etc. 
Wooden  spade  worked  by  two  men  with  a  rape  for 

making  small  embankments 
Wooden  spade  for  winnuwmg  grain. 
Handle  of  the  plough. 

Two-pronged  wooden  fork  used  for  wuuiowiog»  etc. 

Goat  hair  sack  for  holding  grain. 

A  yoki\ 

WeUges  in  the  yoke. 
A  ploughshare. 

Dwarf    I  m  basket  for  gatherios  dates. 

A  plank  harrow. 
A  mattock. 
A  plough. 

A  wooden  log  used  as  a  clod  crusher. 

Qimbing  belt  for  gathering  dates. 

A  wedge  in  the  plough. 

A  weeding  spud. 

The  shaft  of  a  plough. 

A  drill  made  of  dwarf  palm  leaves. 

Sowing  by  drill. 

An  axe. 

Shoe  of  the  plough. 
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Alphabeiieal  list  of  agricultural,   revenue  amd  sh^kmfs 

ferms  used  in  Khar  a  u. 


Nanw  in  lialuchu 

Explaaaliun. 

Abosi  ...       ..«  *•* 
Ambdr 

Aojgiiri  .M 
Astydb*M      ...  *•• 

.\siydbto   

pag    ..^  ... 
Bhgiat  (Bajgat)  ... 

Half  ripe  yellowish  ears  of  a  crop. 

.A  granary. 

Freshly  sprouted  crops  in  their  first  sti^e. 
A  witter  mill. 
A  miller. 

A  herd  of  cameia*. 
A  cainelherd. 
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Band  ... 
Batdi  ... 

Bcgdr ... 

Bohar... 

Chdh  ... 

Ch^n 

Chhat». 

Chli<5r ... 

Chuchik 

Ddchi ... 
Dd|;h ... 
Ddmdn 
Daskand 

Dayak 

Dayalci 

D^ra  .M 

Dranzagf 

Drassam 

Dcoih... 

Droshi... 

Dukkdl 

Gabb... 

Gardu... 


Garr  ...  ... 

Ghunj  M« 

Gwaz  ... 

Hashar 

Izak    ...  ... 

^allak ««.  ••• 
Johdn ...  ... 

Kad     ..  ... 

KLarab 
Khit  or  Hrt 
Khumim  ... 
Khushkdwa 
Kurda**« 
L^b 

Ldi   

Ldigar 

Langdr-Kanag 
Lath  M  ... 
Lor  ... 
Lor-burri  ••■ 


...i 


Adam  or  pmhankmeol. 
Division  oi  crops. 
A  tenant. 
Impressed  labour. 

Rent  paid  bf  a  tenant  with  occupancy  righL 
A  well. 

Shearing  season. 
Sowing  seed  broadcast. 

Cleaning  water  channels  in  spring. 

The  second  crop  of  jnuri  which  does  not  come  to 

maturity. 
A  she-camel. 
A  brand  mark. 

.Gravelly  land  along^  tlio  skirts  of  hills. 
Cultivation  done  by  manual  labour  as  opposed  to 

land  prepared  by  the  plough. 
One-tenth  share  of  produce. 
Land  paying  revenue  at  one-tenth. 
A  milch  sheep  or  goat  given  on  loan. 
To  winnow. 
Hair  of  a  g^oat. 

A  cut  made  by  tlockowiiLTS  \\\  kiJs  and  luib'S  CaTS 

to  serve  as  a  distinguishing  marlc 
A  sheep  or  goat  set  apart  fbr  sacrifice  at  a  shrine. 

Drought,  also  famine. 

Wheat  or  barley  crops,  the  ears  of  which  have  formed 

but  in  which  the  corn  is  not  visible. 
A  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  thfeshlng  floor  round 

which  the  cattle  revolve. 
Itc!i  which  .'ittacks  camels  and  goats. 
A  goat's  hair  blanket  used  for  carrying  fodder. 
To  thresh. 

A  flood  water  irrigation  channel. 
Borrowed  labour  for  agricultural  purpoMS. 
A  skin  used  for  churning  mUk. 
Spindle  for  wool  spinning-. 
A  heap  of  unthreshed  stalks  of  wheat,  etc. 
Manure. 
Juiri  stalks. 

Wheat  or  barley  cut  green  for  fiidder. 

Grain  pits. 

Dry  or  rain  cultivation. 

Small  bed  or  plot  in  an  Irrigated  field. 

Harvesting. 

Wages  paid  to  reapers. 

Reaper. 

Ploughing. 

An  embankment. 

A  sheaf. 

The  act  of  counting  sheaves  of  corn  and  cutting  the 
binders. 
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Minjdr 
MlrAs ... 
Ndwar 

Paldl  ... 

Paurmdl 
Pur  ... 
Shom ... 

Show;m 
Siniuz ... 
Surkhi 
Sursdt... 
Tarangar 
Torulc... 
Thapoddr 
Tuk  .. 
Tumgh 
Zdgh  ... 
Zah  ... 
Zftfik 
Zoba  ... 


A  hcnp  ofbktlsa  stored  and  plMteradover  «nth  miML 

Ancestral  land. 

A  depression  in  sand  in  which  rain  water  collects. 
Flood. 

Wheat  or  barley  stubbie. 

A  second  thresbingr  a«  distinKiUtbed  from  £twaL 

Ears  of  wheat  blighted  by  cokl  in  the  early  summer. 

Chopped  straw  (Mijja) 

First  ploughin}^  after  harvest  in  irrigated  lands. 

Shepherd. 

A  rope  nmde  of  skin  for  drawing  water  from  wells. 
Rust. 

Supplies  collected  for  the  Chief. 
A  net  for  carrying  Mdm. 

An  unripe  melon. 
State  crop  watcher. 

.A  contribution  paid  to  a  mmttd,  sdad  or  slirine. 

Seed. 

A  heap  of  grain  which  has  been  cleaned. 
A  flock  of  iambs  and  Idds. 
Lambing  season. 
Shepheras*  wages  in  kind. 
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PRINCIPAL  ROUTES. 
Xo.  I.—Kaidi-Mdshkei  Route  via  the  Biibaki  Pass  and  Khdrdn-Kaldt. 


N'o. 

• 

1 

f 

a  . 

j 

Ziarati  (Dasht-i- 
Gordn) 

«7 

Tracks  lead  to  Khdrdn-Kaldt  via 
the  B^kdr  and  Zlial  Passes.  To 
S^rAh  via  Ganda^.  To  Gidar 
via  Biugu  and  Mdr&p.  To 
Mungachar  via  Cfiappar  and 
Kdrchdp. 

Sinjdwa  

'3 

30 

Track  leads  tO  Nlmargli  via  tfie 

Apursi  river. 

3 

Bdbald  m. 

«4 

44 

Another  track  to  Nfmargh  via  the 
Chiringi  river — one  march — 
branches  off  here. 
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No. 


Stag» 


AppCMIBn 

Dwtaaces. 


i  ToUL 
I 


Kkmariu. 


SomiUo 


8 
9 

XI 


Ujje 


Khdran-Kaldt 


Malik       S  h  d  h 
(Gwdsh) 

MangiChdhCJdl 


OiSrbua ... 

Hunnagai 


13 


Manladdd 


30 


i8 


"9 

13 


S8 


72 


93 


no 


129 


i47 


163 

175 


17 


92 


A  track  to  Nushki  via  the  Gor-i- 
Bifdtand  Munjro  branches  off 
liere  and  another  to  Nfmargh 
via  tba  Clufingi  river. 

A  track  leads  from  here  (o  Dasht- 

i-Gordn  via  the  Tdzenag  Pass 
and  another  via  the  Ghazhol 
river  joins  the  main  caravan 
route  £rom  NiMhki  to  Panjg«ir. 

A  route  leads  frum  here  to  Nushki 
via  the  Tu)ui  pass  and  to  Sara- 
wdn  via  the  Mdndl  pass. 

The  above  is  the  old  caravan  route. 
The  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  from  Kaldt  to  Khdrdn  is 
via  B^kdr,  the  stai^es  being 
Ali  Jan  in  the  Dasht-i-Gor.m 
(17  miles),  B^dr  (13  miles), 
Wakdbt  (9  miles)  and  Khdrdn 
45.  Total  84  miles.  It  is  6t 
for  camels  but  the  last  stage 
cannot  well  be  divided  as  there 
is  no  place  6t  for  camp  till  just 
before  Khdrdn  is  reached. 


A  track  leads  to  Ddlbandin  via 
theTatagdr  pass. 

A  caravan  route  leads  from  here 
to  Ddlbandin  over  the  Jdlwdr 
pass. 

Water  from  wails  tm  ttmi*. 

t  small  fort  ganfaonsd   by  a 

detachment  of  Khdrdn  troops. 
A  foot-path  goes  from  here  to 
Ddlbandin  over  the  Malik 
Surinda  Hills.  A  Kdfila  route 
goes  to  Ddlbandin  via  the 
Rdsdni  pass. 
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!  ^fP* 
Dim 

HNMta 

s 

Inter* 
j  OMdteM 

1  TotaL 

.'3 

I 

i  " 

1 

1 
1 

Two  fOcids  branch  from  hcrCp  onft 
to  Amfr  Chdh  or  Udis,  the 
other  to  Ladgasht. 

1 

1 

! 

Routes  lead  from  here  (i)  to  Amir 
Chdh  and  (a)  via,  Sonlp  aa4 
Khargushki  Chdh  Co  DdHMuidiii. 

»5 

Rahrav  

•  i 

A  lonf;  stage  with  no  water  en 

16 

Ladgaslu 

j8 

1 
\ 

The  only  water  on  this  march  is 
at  Zdwas^,a5  milat  from  RahraT, 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Length  jSj  mUes^  16  siages. 

Road  good  and  fit  lor  camels  but  heavy  in  places  over 
loose  shitting"  sands.  Supplies  could  be  arrantjed  for 
throuq:h  the  .\V/?Ay  of  the  Khardn  Chief,  at  Nauroz  Kalat, 
and  Kliaran-Kalat  and  in  small  quantities,  at  Malik  ^hah, 
Mangi  Chdh  and  Hurmdgai,  but  must  be  carried  for  all 
other  stages.  Fuel  and  camel  gfrazing  obtainable  at  all  the 
haltingf  places,  also  water,  generally  from  wells. 

From  Kalat  to  Kharan  the  road  follows  the  old  caravan 
route,  a  route  now  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  since  the 
development  of  N'ushki  and  the  diversion  of  trade  to  that 
place.  From  Khdrdn-Kalai  to  the  Mishk^l  the  majority  of 
the  trade,  principally  consisting  of  wool  and  dates,  goas  via 
the  Panjgtir  valley.  Alternative  routes  from  Kalit  to  KhArAn 
have  already  been  given.  From  KhAr4n  onwards  there  is 
another  route,  southwards  via  W^shuk  (the  stages  to  which 
are  given  in  the  Nushki-Panjgil^r  route)  and  thence  via  Bishija 
9  miles),  Ror  (13  miles),  Greshak  (ao  miles),  Palantik  (8 
miles),  Giren  Chih  (t2  miles),  Miin  Rodak  (34  miles),  Savt 
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Gas  (i8  miles),  Ekthai  (24  miles)  aod  Ladgasht  (10  miles). 
From  PalanUk  a  good  road  also  leads  via  Sbabna  (s4 
males)  and  thence  direct  to  Ladgasht*  a  distance  of  aboat 
60  miles ;  this  route  is  however  practteally  waterless,  though 
in  D«hgwar  water  can  be  got  some  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
surface  by  diggmg  wells. 


Nn.  to  Panjgtir  via  KhdrAn-KM  atid  WdthuA, 


Ammo 
Dbb 

llCMi 

Totak 

I 

23 

\^vcr  me   sieep  hihi  soiuewnaK 
difficult  Tiifui   pass.     A  long 
stage    but   scarcity    of  water 
would,  in  the  dry  season,  make 
it  difiicutt  for  a  caravan  of  may 
die  to  select  a  suitable  site  for 
an  intermediate  camp. 

2 

Patlcin  

16 

39 

A  road  (0  Kaldt  via  the  Bdbaki 
pass  branches  off  from  here. 

3 

NauroB  Kalat  « 

ao 

59 

A  mud  fort  and  some  cultivation 
with  A  small  water  mill,  where 
gridn  could  be  ground. 

4 

Kb^dn-Kaldt  ... 

18 

77 

A  large  village,  capital  of  Khdrdo, 
with  several  baoias*  shops  and 
a  strong  fort,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Nauroz    KhAn,    Chief  of 
Kh.iran.  Koutes  lead  from  Khd- 
rdn    to    Ddlbandin,  Chdgai, 
Kaldt  and  NilL    The  K^du 
Mdshkdl  route  also  crosses  hciew 

S 

ZonibAd  •»  ... 

9 

86 

From  Khdrdn  to  Wdshuk  Oere 

are  several  routes,   but  water 
is  scarce  on  all  of  them.  The 
Stages  given  are  perhaps  the 
easiest,  the  nest  best  route  is 
Zai  (14  miles),     Nazari  Chdh 
(2^     miles)      N'aw.irtm.in  fio 
miles),  Lori-ai-Ch.ih  (23  miles), 
and  Wdshuk  (17  miles). 
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TotaL 

Rbumb. 

6 

Bangi  ChAh  .~ 

21 

1 

107 

The  following  main  rotilea  paaa 
through  Washuk 

7 

Slrag(Ndwar)». 

i8 

las 

(1)  Khdrdn  to  ]A\k  via  Palan- 
tdk  and  Noki-Chdh. 

8 

Noki  Chih 

» 

»4 

139 

(3)  Khirdn  to  Mdahkti  via 
Palantdk  and  the  Rod* 
i-Mdahk«l. 

9 

Wdflhiak 

«3 

152 

(3)  Caravan  route  to  Ndl  via 
the  P^lta  paaa. 

to 

Gatoi-chakttl  ... 

la 

164 

A  trade  leada  fhmi  here  to  the 
RakhshAn  vallqr  via  the  Midni 

pass. 

11 

Shahrdosti 

i8 

182 

VV'ater  obtainabie  route  from 
poola  at  Sor.chdh,  13  milea. 

12 

Mazdrdp...  ... 

8 

190 

A  track  leads  from  here  to 
Rakbabdn  via  the  SahsAp  paaa. 

Tank  

>3 

203 

Over  the  Korkidn  pass  which  is 

not  dlfTiLnIt-  A  track  leads  from 
the  Korkian  pas*  to  Palantdk. 

<4 

Sof^nkik  ••• 

The  Son'nkik  Kotal  IS  Sleep 
(4,100  teet)  and  the  torrent  bed 
narrow  with  precipitoua  aidea. 

'5 

Sag:lr-i-Sing  ... 

12 

228 

An  alternative  route  from  Mazd- 
rap  runs  via  Korkidn  (6  tnilc-^), 
Juzh  (15  miles),  to  Sagdr-i-Sing 
(17  miles).  There  is  no  water 
aiong  cither  route  except  at  the 
halting  places  given. 

i6 

Isai  (Panjgiir) ... 

'3 

941 

Isai  Kaldt  is  the  capital  of  Panj- 
giir.  it  is  a  large  village  with 
a  strong  mud  fort.  The  climate 
is  good  and  supplies  plentifuL 
it  IS  fanuiue  for  its  dates,  the 
groves  of  which  are  very  exten- 
sive. From  here  routes  lead  in 
every  direction,  every  place  of 
Importance  in  Baluchistdn  iMing 
linked  up  with  Panjgur. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Lei^^  94i  mSa^  i6  stages. 

This  is  the  best  route  between  Nushkt  aod  Panjgikr.  The 
portion  of  it  from  KhArAn-Kalit  to  Nushki  was  followed  by 
the  Makrin  Expedition  of  igoi.  Between  Khirin-Kalit 
and  Pan^r  water  Is  scarce  and  its  existence  at  SIrag 
Ndwari  Nold  Chih,  Gaaoi-chakuland  Sagir-i-Sing  is  doubt- 
ful. Camel  grazing  is  obtainable  at  all  stages  bnt  scarce  at 
Tdfiii,  Bangi  Chdh,  Sirag  and  Sagdr-i-Sing,  whilst  wood 
is  scarce  at  Tdfui,  Tank  and  Sor^nkik.  Supplies  would 
only  be  obtainable  at  Nauroz-Kalit»  Khiran-KaUt,  Wisbuk 
and  Isai  (Panjgiir). 


No.  3. — Khdrdn  to  Ddlbandin  via  the  TiUagir  JPass, 


No. 

Stage. 

Inter- 

Total 

I 

Darrich  ... 

12 

« 

12 

A  footpath  leads  from  here  to 
Kallag  and  thence  to  Kohpusht 
over  ihe       Koh  range. 

• 

2 

Gorbandi 

..» 

j6 

28 

A  footpath  leads  to  Eri-Kallsg. 

3 

Zaid 

18 

The  road  goes  over  tlie  Tatagiir 
pass  which  is  quite  praciicable 
iur  ludea  animali>.  A  good 
road  leads  from  Zard  to  J4lwtfr 
(one  march). 

&dltdc 

10 

5* 

Water  obtainable  from  springs 
which  are  liable  to  run  dry  in  a 
dry  season,  but  sufficient  water 
for  a  small  parQr  can  generalljr 

be  relied  on. 

5 

DiUbandin 

1 

16 

73 

DAlbandin  is  the  7  th  stage  on  the 
Niishkl  Sdstdn  trade  route.  It 

has  a  tkdna,  u  rest  house,  and 
a  Post  and  Telegraph  ohice. 
Water  is  abundant  and  grass, 
camel  grazing  and  fuel  can  be 
obtained.  An  Assistant  Super- 
intendenl  of  Police  and  a  N  ub 
Tahsildiir  are  stationed  uie^e. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Lengtit  f2  mUeSf  5  si^a. 

This  is  the  main  caravan  route  from  Khdrdn  to  Chdigai. 
The  road  is  easy  but  the  water  supply  is  limited.  Fuel  and 
camel  grazing  obtainable  for  small  parties  only.  Chdgai 
is  34  miles  from  DAlbandin.  A  route  also  leads  from 
Oilbandto  to  Mdsbk^ 


No.  4.^iQlifnf«  io  Padag  via  Pahrod  Past, 


SUfc 

Diataaoea. 

1  r  r  0  r  - 
mediate. 

^  Total. 

Rkmakkx. 

,  I 

Shand  ...  ... 

8 

8 

2 

Ghar  or  Ddt  ... 

18 

36 

3 

Padag  

»4 

SO 

« 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Length  50  miles,  j  ■'i/ugvs. 

Padag  is  the  nearest  Post  and  Telegraph  ofHce  to  Khdrdn— 
Kaldt  and  the  Khdrdn  Chiefs  ddk  is  brougfht  by  this  route. 
Since  the  opcning^  of  the  Seist^n  route»  Padag  has  become 
a  centre  for  local  trade. 

The  route  is  easy  for  laden  camels  except  at  the  Pnhrod 
pass  which  is  difficult  for  heavily  laden  camels.  Water  is 
obtainable  on  all  marches  from  the  bed  of  the  Bundp  river, 
but  no  other  supplies  unless  previously  arranged  for  through 
the  Khdrin  Chief.  -  —  
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No.  ^.—Khdr^wKaidt  to  Ndl  via  Beseuna, 


H9, 

DutaocM. 

Inter- 

Toui. 

I 

Garruk  

23 

32 

A  path  suitable  for  footmen  but 
difficult  for  animals,  leads  from 
GwTukto  Gidar  via  the  Haifdino 
past* 

3 

D4n  »• 

17 

At  P{r  Sultdn,  between  Gamdc 
and  DAli,  an  alternative  route 
from  KhdrAn  KalAt  via  the 
Sorap  pass  joins  this  route.  It 
is  shorter  than  the  route  via 
Qamdt^  Piroin  Ddll  a  route  fit 
for  laden  animals  runs  tn  GIdar 
via  the  Sii&htilk  river.  The 
distance  is  about  34  miles. 

3 

Drug    »•  — 

49 

Tracks  lead  from  here  (i)  to  GIdar 
via  J  bur  and  (3)  to  Sbfr^  and 
thenoe  to  PaniKdr  via  tiis 
Rakiishdn  valia7. 

4 

All  Mtihammad 

8 

57 

A  good  road  leads  to  GIdar  via 
2ayak  and  the  Kalghall  pass. 
There  is  also  a  route  south- 
west to  Panjgurvia  RaUulidii. 

5 

Kods  •■> 

»S 

72 

A  road  leads  to  J^fari  i^a  Kordsk. 

T^bdb  ■•• 

«4 

86 

Across  the  easy  Qwanilt  Pass.  At 
T^bdb  diis  route  joins  the 
Kacbhi-Makrdn  routes 

7 

Nil      ...  .« 

• 

8 

94 

From  N.-il  a  pcK>d  road  leads  to 
Khuzddr  and  other;  to  B^la  via 
J.iu  or  via  Ornich  or  via  Wad, 
and  to  Kal.it  via  Gidar,  vid* 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Length  g4  mUeSf  7  stages. 

This  is  the  main  and  most  direct  caravan  route  froni 
Khdrdn-KaUt  to  Ndl.    It  is  easy  for  all  transport  animals. 

Water  is  procurable  at  all  the  haltinp^  places  and  fuel  is 
obtainable  from  the  jungles.  There  is  camel  grazing  along 
the  route,  hut  supplies  must  be  carried,  though  a  certain 
quantity  ol  bhtlsa  and  karbi  would  probably  be  obtamable 
if  arrangements  were  made  through  the  Chief  of  Khdrin 
and  the  Sajidi  headman  of  Gresha  in  Jhalawin.  Ample 
supplies  could  be  collected  at  the  bonia's  village  in  Ndl  at 
short  notice. 


No.  (i.—Wdshuk  to  Ndl  via  the  Pdlids  Pass. 


No. 

SUge. 

App  rr>x  1  r— >  n  f<J 
Dii  tafu.'es. 

RlMAIUM. 

Intcrmc  I 

ToUL 

I 

W.ishuk  to 
Gretba  KaMt. 

1 

22 

22 

At  Wlshuk  plenty  of  good  water 
is  procurable  from  the  runninflf 
Streims    irrigating  the  date 
geovta.    Limited  quamities  uf 
supplies  can  be  got,  if  previous^ 
ly  arranged  for  with  ttie  NAib 
of  Wdshutc.    The  road  from 
W.ishuk  to  Gresha  Kalat  cross- 
es the  Liddi  pass  whicli  is  easy 
for  laden  animals  and  thence 
■cross  the  Sordni-na-D  il  plain. 
At    Gresha    Kaiiit    water  is 
obtainable    from    two   wellS  Ul 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

Prom  Gresha  Kaldt,  routes  lead 
to— 

(1)  Ndgha  Kalat  via  the  Sordnt  or 
Sfchi  passes.    These  are  not 
traversable  bv  laden  animals. 

(2)  KhArdn  Kaldt  viaJamdJiChdh 
(23  miles),  K;lkr6ji  (10  miles), 
.Sal.-imb^k  (12  miles),  Umari 
Chih  (14  miles). 
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RSttARKS. 


later- 


TotaU 


31 


Nbkch^h 


13 


II 


Duluri  Patbk 


lO 


43 


66 


76 


The  roau  crosses  the  Pllidz  pass 
which  ean  be  made  ea^  fiar 

laden  animals  with  litUe  labour. 
Water  is  found  in  places  along 
the  road  in  the  bed  of  tha  Pdlidz 
river.  The  camping  ground  at 
Pdlidz  is  clone  to  the  foot  of 
the  Moghalpab  peak  on  the 
Rakhshdn  side  of  the  pass, 
nenty  of  water  can  be  trot  from 
springs.  A  road  fit  for  laden 
animals  runs  from  Pdlidz  to 
Ndgha  Kaldt  via  Lop, 

From  Pdlidz  to  Gwaragi  two 
roads  run.  One  via  Panihdm 
fit  for  laden  animals  and  the 
Other  via  Toidp  is  a  footpath 
only.  The  first  route  it  eaejr 
and  at  Panihdm  is  an  old 
Arab  well  with  plenty  of  good 
water.  At  Gwaragi  this  route 
joins  the  Kaldt-Panj^ur  «*oute 
via  the  Rakhshdn  valley  {vide 
route  No.  3,  Appendix  VIM  of 
MakrdH  Gaaettter)  and  follows 
it  as  far  as  Dal<fi  Pftthk  ivitU 
No.  5  below),  about  4  miles 
from  Shfr^za  Kakit.  Plenty 
of  good  water  is  obtainable  at 
Gwaragi  fr.im  .1  well.  A  foot- 
path leads  from  Gwaragi  to 
Raghai  via  Bdgh  and  Dranjuk. 

Hie  road  to  Nokch«lh  runs  along 
the  RakhshAn  valley  and  «•  easy. 
At  N'okchdh  plenty  of  good 
water  is  obtai.<able  from  a  well. 
From  Nokchdh  a  foot-path  leada 
to  Rafi:hai  via  the  Gazi  pass. 

.\n  abundant  supply  of  perennial 
water  can  be  got  here  from  che 
bed  of  the  Dul<Sri  river.  A  small 
quantity  of  supplies  could  be 
arranged  for  it'  previous  notice 
were  given  to  the  Ndxb  of  Rakh- 
shdn. Tlie  road  here  leaves  the 
Kaldt-Panigiir  route  via  Rakh- 
shdn which  branches  off  via 
Shfr^za  Kaldt.  At  Duluri  Pathk 
the  mad  strikes  the  Kaldt  Paoj- 
gut  oute  via  Rdghai  (No.  S  of 
Appendix  VUl  of  MatertnV 
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ApproKimaie 
DwUncea. 

TotaL 

6 

Koda    V  a  1 1 «  y 
(Sanip). 

too 

Theroad  from  Dult^ri  Pathk  cross> 
es  the  easy  Kambran  pass  into 
the  lAjA  valley  and  leaving  the 

Kaldt  road  at  the  further  -ide 
of  the  Kambran  pass  runs  via 
the  easy  Hokdr  pass  to  the  Koda 
vallcv.    Abundance  of  water  ia 
obtainable  in  the   valley  from 
wells  and  from  the  Sarap  sprinp, 
where  the  camping  ground  is. 
A  small  quantity  of  supplies  can 
be  louallv  arranged. 
From  the  Koda  valley,  routes  lead 
(i)  to  J*5bri  via  Korusk.  {»)  tO 
Gidar  via  the  Kalghali  pats. 

7 
8 

r^ghdb 
NtU  .«. 

«4 
8 

The  route  from  Koda  to  Tcijhdb 
and  thence  to  Nul  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  route 
(Na  s). 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 
Length  122  miles,  8  stages. 
Camel  grazing  is  abundant  everywhere  along  the  route  ; 
also  hill  grasses  for  horses  can  be  cut  in  a  g^ood  year.  Bag- 
grag^e  camels  can  be  obtained  through  the  Ndibsoi  Rakhshin 
and  W^shuk  ;  also  sheep. 

The  Piliiz  pass  is  the  only  place  on  the  road  which 
presents  any  difficulty,  but  a  good  road  could  be  made 
through  it  with  tittle  labour. 
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